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AEnCLE  I. 

FURTHER  OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TRINITY 
ANSWERED. 

A  consideration  of  the  Heathen  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity ^^ 
the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Jew8^  cmd  me  almost  uni- 
versal testimony  of  the  Christian  worlds  both  ancient 
and  modem. 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  meet  fairly,  fully  and 
candidly,  the  objections  offered  as  presumptive  argu- 
ments against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  objection  that  occurs  to 
our  minds,  and  which  may  deserve  a  passing  notice.  It 
has  been  said  that  if  this  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  so 
essential,  and  so  practically  important  as  we  allege,  it 
would  have  been  revealed  as  clearly  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  in  the  New.  To  this  objection  we  would  reply, 
Jirst^  that  the  objection  admits  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  taught  clearly  in  the  New  Testament.  But,  if 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  clearly  revealed,  as  true,  in 
the  New  Testament,  then  to  all  who  receive  it  as  con- 
taining the  doctrine  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  it 
becomes  fundamental,  and  vitally  essential,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  degree  in  which  it  was  revealed  to 
believers  under  the  Old  Testament.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  we  rei)ly,  that  the  doctrines  of.a  future  life,  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  of  the  nature  of  everlasting  life, 
of  the  mercy  of  God,  the  way  of  acceptance  with  him, 
and  the  principle  of  obedience,  not  to  mention  others, 
are,  on  all  hands,  admitted  to  be  of  fundamental  and 
Vol.  ».— No.  1.  1 


2  Presumptive  Arguments  far  [Jxtly, 

practical  importance,  and  among  "  the  first  principles  of 
the  oracles  of  (t(><1,"  an<l  yet  these  are  far  more  clearly 
and  fully  revealed  in  the  New  than  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. And  it  18  therefore  only  in  accordance  with  the 
prugrossive  character  of  God's  revelation  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  shonl<l  be  more  distinctly  revealed 
in  the  New,  than  [n  the  Old  Testament.  But,  thirdly^ 
we  affirm  that  there  is  more  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
lead  to  the  belief  of  a  jdnrality  in  the  Divine  Godhead, 
than  there  is  to  regard  that  (lodhead  as  a  simple  and 
absolute  personal  unity;  .ind  as  this  plurality  is  limited 
to  the  mention  of  the  invisible  Jehovah, — the  visible, 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel — and  the  Holy  Spirit,  we 
have  in  the  Old  Testament  a  mifficient  revelation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

We  now  j)roceed  however,  to  remark,  that  in  coming 
to  the  investigation  of  Scripture  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  we  are  not  only  relieved  from  all  presumptive 
objections  against  it,  but  are  assisted  by  a  presumptive 
argument  in  its  favour,  which,  to  our  minds,  has  no 
small  importance  in  rendering  it  j)robablo  that  the  Trin- 
ity is  a  doctrine  of  divine  revelation. 

It  is  admitted  by  both  parties  in  this  controversy,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  of  the  Godhead  is  infinitely 
above,  and  beyond,  the  comjyreliensiony  or  the  discovery^ 
of  reason.  Tlie  very  fact,  therefore,  that  a  doctrine  so 
remote  from  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  reason  should 
exist,  and  should  have  existed  always  in  some  form,  is 
a  presumption  that  the  human  mind  was,  originally,  led 
to  such  a  conception  by  a  direct  revelation  from  Heaven. 

The  UNrvKRSALiTY  with  which  this  belief,  in  some  form 
has  been  held,  is  a  powerful  confirmation  of  the  opinion 
that  the  origin  of  this  doctrine  must  be  referred  to  a 
primitive  and  common  revelation,  since,  as  is  admitted, 
and  even  urgently  advanced  by  our  opponents,  it  is  not 
a  doctrine  which  could  naturally  suggest  itself  to  the 
human  mind.  It  would  require  a  volume  to  ctmtain  the 
evidence  of  the  actual  existence  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Trin- 
ity, in  some  form  or  otlier,  among  almost  every  nation 
of  the  earth.  Volumes  have  been  written  upon  this  sub- 
ject cantaining  proof  of  the  belief  in  a  Trinity — a  tri- 
ad of  Bapreme  and  oo-equal  deities — in  Hindostau — in 


^^ 
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Ghaldea — in  Persia — in  Scythia,  comprehending  Thibet, 
Tartary,  and  Siberia, — in  China — in  JEgypt — among  the 
Greeks — among  the  Greek  philosophers  who  had  visited 
Ghaldea,  Persia,  India,  and  Egypt,  and  who  taught  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  after  their  return  to  Greece — 
among  the  Bomans — among  the  Germans — iEind  among 
the  ancient  Americans. 

The  truth  of  this  fact  it  might  be  necessary  to  estab- 
lish by  full  and  explicit  evidence,  were  it  not  fully  ad- 
mitted by  Unitarian  writers  wh'p  base  upon  it,  an  argu- 
ment for  the  heatheii  orfgint^f'the  doctrine.  A  consid- 
erable portion,  for  instance,  6t  Dr*  Beard's  recent  work 
entitled  Historical  HI nstrations  iif-lbtf3Erj«ity^  is  occu- 
pied with  the  presentation  of  e^deiui^tlimts^A  divine 
triplicity  was  common  in  -the  heathen* ^or^l^eiot*  to  the 
Gospel  of  Christ."  Hegi  ves  proof  of  its  existroc© among 
the  Babylonians,  the  PhoBhicians,  the  Persians,  and  in 
India.  Zoroaster,  he  quotes  as  declaring  in  so^  many 
words,  that  "  the  paternal  monad  (or  the  Diety)  vener- 
ates too,  and  in  toe  whole  world  shines  the  triad  over 
which  the  monad  rules."  In  the  most  ancient  of  all 
mythologies,  that  of  Egypt,  "  as  described  by  authors 
who  liv^  before  the  Christian  era,  and  as  set  forth  on 
the  walls  of  the  temples  in  which  its  ritual  of  worship 
was  performed,  it  was  taught  to  the  initiated,  and  con- 
cealed from  the  vulgar,  that  God  created  all  things  at 
the  first,  by  the  primary  emanation  from  himself,  his 
first-born,  who  was  the  author  and  giver  of  all  wisdom, 
and  of  all  knowledge,  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  being  at 
the  same  time  the  wisdom  and  the  word  of  God.  The 
birth  of  this  great  and  all-powerful  being,  his  manifesta- 
tion as  an  infant,  his  nature  and  education  through  the 
succeeding  periods  of  childhood  and  of  boyhood,  consti- 
tuted the  grand  mystery  of  the  entire  system."  The 
idea  of  a  divine  trinity,  then,  more  or  less  distinctly  out- 
lined in  other  Eastern  systems  of  religion,  appears  in 
that  of  Egypt  fully  and  definitely  formed,  and  may  in 
consequence,  says 'Dr.  Beard,  be  legitimately  considered 
as  the  immediate  parent  of  the  modern  doctrine.f 

*  Hist  and  ArtUtio  lU.  of  the  Trinity  from  Lond.  1S46.    The  works  of 
this  writer  are  in  great  repute  among  American  Unitarians, 
t  Dr.  Beard,  pp.  19,  SO,  81. 


4  Pret^miptive  ArgtmierUsfar  [July, 

Dr.  Beard  quotes  as  an  ancient  proverb  the  declara- 
tion "  every  three  is  perfect."  Servins,  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  Virgil's  8th  Ecloffue  says,  "  they  assign  the  per- 
fect number  three  to  the  highest  God,  from  whom  is  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  end."  Triplicity  was,  therefore, 
found  in  those  things  which  were  held  to  be  mirrors  of 
the  Divine  essence.  And  Plutarch  (de  Iside  66,)  ex- 
pressly says,  the  better  and  diviner  nature  consists  of 
the  three." 

Servius  remarks  that  'Hhe  distinctive  attributes  of 
nearly  all  the  gods  are  represented  by  the  number 
three.  The  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter  is  cleft  in  three ;  the 
trident  of  Neptune  is  three-forked  ;  Pluto's  dog  is  three- 
headed  ;  so  are  the  Furies.  The  Muses  also,  are  three 
times  three."  Aurelius,  according  to  Proclus,  (in  Tim. 
ii.  93,)  says,  "the  Demiurge  or  Creator  is  triple,  and 
the  three  intellects  are  the  three  kings, — he  who  exists, 
he  whb  possesses,  he  who  beholds.  And  these  are  dif- 
ferent.* 

And  we  learn  further,  that  there  existed  and  was  fa- 
miliar to  the  heathen  mind  the  idea  of  a  06av^;(>Mrq^,  The- 
anthroposy  or  GoD-MAN.f 

It  follows  from  what  is  thus  admitted  by  this  learned 
Unitarian,  J^rst^  that  the  absolute,  metaphysical,  or  per- 
sonal unity  of  God  for  which  Unitarians  contend,  never 
was  the  doctrine  of  human  reason,  or  of  human  religion; 
and  secondly^  that  in  all  ancient  religions  we  find  the 
evidence  of  an  original  doctrine  of  a  Trinity. 

As  to  the  Romans,  "the  joint  worship  of  Jupiter,  Ju- 
no, and  Minerva, — the  Triad  of  the  Roman  Capitol, — 
is,  (says  Bishop  Horsley,)  traced  to  that  of  the  three 
MIGHTY  ONES  in  Samothracc;  which  was  established  in 
that  island,  at  what  precise  time  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine, but  earlier,  if  Eusebius  may  be  credited,  than 
the  days  of  Abraham.''^:  The  notion,  therefore,  of  a 
Trinity,  more  or  less  removed  from  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  faith,  is  found  to  have  been  a  leading  princi- 
ple in  all  the  ancient  schools  of  philosophy,  and  in  the 
religions  of  almost  all  nations;  and  traces  of  an  early 
popular  belief  of  it,  appear  even  in  the  abominable  rites 

•  Dr.  Beard,  p.  4.    f  Dr.  Beard,  p,  27.    t  Hordey's  Traeli»  p.  49. 
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of  idolatrous  worship.  In  regard  to  Plato,  it  is  well 
known  that  he  largely  discoui^ed  of  a  divine  Trinityf 
the  three  component  members  of  which  are,  (says  Bishop 
Horsley,*)  "more  strictly  speaking,  one,  than  anything 
in  nature,  of  which  unity  may  be  predicated.  No  one 
of  them  can  be  supposed  without  the  other  two.  The 
second  and  third  being,  the  first  is  necessarily  supposed; 
and  the  first  ayctSov,  {agathan)  being,  the  second  and  third, 
»outf,  {nous)  and  -^yoL^  {psyche)  must  come  forth.  Con- 
cerning their  equality,  1  will  not  say  that  the  Platonistt 
have  spoken  with  the  same  accuracy  which  the  Ghvk-! 
tian  Fathers  use;  but  they  include  the  three  principlSi 
in  the  Divine  nature,  in  the  ro  0giov,  {to  theion)  and  this 
notion  implies  the  same  equality  which  we  maintain." 
"In  the  opinions  of  the  ragan  Platonists,  and  other 
wise  men,"  adds  Bishop  Horsley,!  "  we  have  in  some 
degree  an  experimental  proof,  that  this  abstruse  doctrine 
cannot  be  the  absurditv,  which  it  seems  to  those  who  mis- 
understand it.  Would  Plato,  would  Porphyry,  would 
even  Plotinus,  have  believed  the  miracles  of  Mahomet, 
or  the  doctrine  of  transnbstantiation  ?  But  they  all  be- 
lieved a  doctrine  which  so  far  at  least,  resembles  the 
Nicene,  as  to  be  loaded  with  the  same,  or  greater  objec- 
tions." 

"God  is  but  One ;  who  holds  a  Trinity, 

Believes  in  that  which  is  not»  cannot  be, 

For  Three  in  One's  impossibility.'* 

Thos  speaks  the  "  Christian'*  of  Socinus'  brood. 

What  said  tlie  very  heathen?     "There  are  Three 

Who  are  One  God,"  quoth  Plato,  "  th*  only  Good, 

The  Woni,  the  Spirit"    Nay,  the  Pagan  rude 

In  Scythian  wilds^  less  stormy  than  his  mind. 

Who  hoped  from  foemen's  skulls  to  auaff  Hettven's  mead, 

Believed  one  God,  from  whom  all  things  proceed, 

And  yet  declared  Three  Gods  had  made  mankind. 

Each  giving  his  own  blessing.    Sham^  oh  Shame  I 

That  men  uiould  ape  the  Christian's  heavenly  name, 

And  yet  be  darker  than  the  heathen  blind  I 

Such  then,  are  the  facts  in  this  case.  What  infer- 
ence, then,  are  we  to  make  from  these  admitted  facts, 
proving,  as  they  do,  the  universal  belief  of  the  doctrine 
of  a  Trinity.     '*  If  reason,"  says  Bishop  Horsley,^  "was 

*  Tracta,  p.  247.    f  Honle/a  Traeta,  p.  VV.    %  lb.,  p.  49. 


^^- 
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insufficient  for  this  erreat  discovery,  what  conld  be  the 
means  of  information,  bnt  what  the  Platonists  them- 
selves assign/-  **  A  theulopy  delivered  from  the  gods," 
f.  «^.  a  revelatii^n.  This  is  the  account  which  Platonists, 
who  wore  no  Christians,  have  given  of  the  origin  of  their 
inastor*s  doctrine.  Bnt,  from  what  revelation  conld  they 
derive  their  itifonnation,  who  lived  l)efore  the  Christian, 
and  had  n«»  lisrht  fn»m  the  Mosaic  Scriptures^  Their  in- 
torniation  conld  l^  only  drawn  from  traditions  founded 
ujvMi  earlier  revelations  ;  fn^m  scattered  fragments  of  the 
ancient  patriarchal  creed;  that  creed  which  was  univer- 
9aI  Ivfore  The  detection  of  the  tirst  idolaters,  which  the 
CK^rr:;p:ion>  of  Idolatry,  gri>ss  and  euonnons  a«  they  were, 
c»;;\i  r.ove:  *o:a!ly  ohliferate.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  the 
Tri:::;y  i>  rarhor  oontirmed  than  discredited  by  the  suf- 
frage of  the  heat  hen  sagos:  since  the  resemblance  of 
u;o  Chris::;*:^  :\%\i\\  and  U;e  Pagan  pbi;..«sophy  in  this  ar- 
:*o\\  when  fair.y  intorprete^l,  apj^ears  lo  be  nothing  less 
::•.*:;  :he  oonse:.:  of  the  latest  and  the  earliest  revela- 
;:.-:s;^ 

Tr.a:  ::::>  ur.ivoi^ai  belief  in  A  Trinity  is  to  be  traced 
:o  AT,  origira".  rtvo*.aM«»v.  is.  however,  pn»ved  not  only  by 
::.o  ::  OAiAvity  •::'  reAS.  r.  :o  discover  such  a  doctrine,  and 
::s  rt'.r.vtAv.c  :  r^voivc  ::  who:;  disoovcrvd.  and  by  the 
<-^,:A"..y  ;:-.  vo-vAi  re;Vn-'*ioe  oi  it  :o  an  original  divine 
rwe.A;:  :.,  Vv!  ,Vs^^  by  the  fact  iha:  it  is  or.iy  :a  the  very 
o*r.\is:  A  .  i  :  ure*:  :rA.:i::i':»s  and  i*::ex»L  gi^^s  that  this 
d  <:-:"o  «:\  s:s  ::;  ary  digreo  of  cloArr.es^.  As  hr.man 
ivAS".  wA<  kUv^  *,:<>:  :r.e  d^-c:r>.e  iH>:A:::e  c:»soured, 
ju  ,:  -A AS  ^.:; ;.:  ...s'.v.iv.  :ro::-.  j  ■u:.:o.  kr*:'W,c>ige,  vr  :ra:*s- 
t.:vo:  -.*  :s  a  :vo:v  ::-.:oiioo:v.A.  rt'nr.e::.er.:.  Dr.  M:n- 
c;  *.i  '".  .  .>  Ttva:.>Ov".  Va::o  v.a::.  ::  ^  4.  s;-eAk:::g  of 
:..<  cv-.k:  4v.v-\>  .:  A.".  :.a:!i::s  as  a  r:\x:\:*:":.e  rA:;:r.a]i- 
:y  :  •  ^  i .  s,::  *■*-.",»:  ,.:.a.  .;:v:r::H^  SAys :  "  Here  we  :::cet, 
:t  ':.c  ?:>:  v  a:-*,  ::\v  :vy^:l^:^  ;:s  ::::::\:<r  *':hrro."  ::j  all 
ili-  n;"  ii-  .:>  >•>;*:/>  . :'  a:  r.  /.:.:y.  a:  .:  vvc:.  wl.rri-  s.:oh 
srs;*v.s  *rt  :  .  :•  a.  ,i  win-  :a\  <\.s:-:.g,  :::«:■  r.;:.:.':nrr  <»f 
:**  :  j::,tvs3  ^•.■>  ;.«*t  si  :-v.:..«.:"  .  ',\t--  :\..:.^  :  ^-.ia- 
c:..:c  wlT-.  '*:^^  ■....v.-.'iu  :  :;  r-it."  ,  ,'  ■-  ^  ^-^;  ■-'  --■'?-  -  e 
Fixss^  :i<  ir;i  r.-*.Ai*s^  ;:.«;-  S. .::,.  ^^A  Is.AL^ers.  lie  ar- 
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cient  Mexicans,  and  others,  that  this  phenomenon  can- 
not be  considered  as  an  accidental  one.  The  ancient 
philosophical  systems  were  likewise  based  upon  this 
mystenoas  number,  e.  g.  those  of  Orpheus,  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  the  very  ancient  Chinese  philosopher,  Laodhoe, 
in  later  times,  that  of  Aurelins,  (JSuidaa  sub  voce^)  of  the 
Jew  Philo,  of  the  modern  Platonists  and  the  Cabbalists, 
so  that  we  can  only  say  that  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  , 
Trinity  has  found  its  wonderful  mystic  harmony,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  amon^  all  zones  and  nations. 
However,  the  fountain  from  which  this  mystery  has 
flowed,  can  have  been  no  other  but  "the  Lord."  i.  e.  the 
first  revelations  of  God  to  man." 

To  use  the  language  of  a  recent  poet  who  has  ably 
written  on  this  subject  :* 

GroflB  as  was  the  darkness  on  man's  mind, 

And  wild  as  were  his  hopeless  wanderings^ 

Tradition,  if  'tis  fairly  followed  out 

In  every  quarter  of  the-  world,  will  show 

That  man  s  progenitors  in  early  times 

Worshipped  and  own'd  a  triune  Deity. 

Chaldea,  China^  ijgsrpt,  India, 

Greece,  Persia,  Seythia,  Scandinayia,  Rome, 

Britain,  and  all  those  late  discovered  realms^ 

Named  firom  Americas,  with  one  accord 

[To  aU  who  trace  their  superstitions  up 

Unto  the  Fountain-head]  proclaim  aloud 

That,  through  the  darkness  of  the  human  mind. 

Their  polytheism  was  derived  thence; 

And  every  system  of  Idolatry 

First  rose  from  worship  of  the  living  God, 

When  man,  to  fancy  giving  up  the  reins, 

Began  to  substitute  philosophy 

For  the  plain  lessons  which  his  Maker  gave; 

And  shew  that  all  their  best  and  wisest  men  r 

Beheld  the  ereat  First-Cause  as  three  in  one. 

When,  at  th  Eternal's  high  command,  the  floods 

Subsided,  and  the  earth,  long  drench'd  in  tears 

Of  penitence  for  sin,  brighten'd  once  more 

Her  wave-wa(»h'd  features  to  a  joyous  smile, 

The  patriarch  Noah  unto  all  his  race^ 

Whilst  he  abode  a  pilgrim  on  the  earth. 

Made  known  the  nature  of  a  Deity. 

To  China,  Ham  the  knowledge  carried  forth, 

[Himself  the  founder  of  that  ancient  state,] 

Where,  till  the  days  of  the  Confucius, 

They,  as  a  triune  spirit  worshipped  Gk>d; 

Ragges  Poem  on  th«  Deity,  pp.  lS6-li7.    . 
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And  in  their  tanetOAries  hjmn'd  His  praise 

Withont  an  image  or  a  synibol  there. 

C1ia)dea*<  region,  chief  abiding  place 

i>f  Shem,  of  all  the  post-diluTian  world, 

Wa*  probably  the  earliest  peopled  land, 

"Whence  the  surrounding  nations  all  deriTcd 

Hieir  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences; 

And  her  great  Zoroaster,  first  of  those 

Wli«  firaai  the  hillock  of  philosophy, 

I>ar*d  lift  their  eyes  to  the  Eternal  One, 

To  hi*  ditetplM  in  plain  terms  dedar'd 

That  "Tlie  Paternal  Monad  amplifies 

Itselt  and  generates  a  Dualitr, 

Which  by  Uie  Monad  ait^  and  shining  forth 

Wiih  intellectual  beam^  o  er  all  things  rales* 

For  IVntT  in  Triad  shines  throughout 

Tbe  worl^i  of  which  a  Monad  i»  the  bead:* 

Which  Triad,  Virtue,  Wisdom.  Troth,  he  styled. 

Lofsr^r  it«  cleamcM  »tilU  on  either  hand 

Th<*nc*  Toird  the  stream  of  $acred  doctrine  forth 

To  Indtxrtan  and  Pcwia :  varying  oft 

Ib  breath  and  depth,  but  erer  bearing  signs 

Of  thaf  all-gloriow  Fountain  whence  it  fiow'd ; 

And  Brahma.  Visnu.  and  Siva  here. 

Tliere  Oromaides,  Mfthra»  Ahriman, 

Sliew  forth  eorrupiioBs  of  th'  Eternal  TliresL 

T^n^Gch  middle  A«i^  more  or  le«9  eormpC 

With  5^<m'*  ar.d  Ham*#  rymaining  progeny 

Tlie  docfrine  spread :  and  unto  Ec^ypt  borne 

Ft  Ttctk  FtMMEiicia>  earir  emigrant 

rVvc  the  fertile  bankf  of  Xiler  wc  riew 

Tbe  SMTC  ffry«t  Triad  in  another  *c»rm. 

iN.^  de«fJhr  tiarkenM  ret.  thonch  not  so  dear 

A»  :?.  Hv  frtmal  lorciiness  rereaTd 

Ix  p<?MW  «f  Onrk  Cneph.  and  F%tKa»'^ 

•Far  t^  t)MQ7RRk%><«  ^  t)ie  heathen  to  the  dd^trines  of  a  Trinity,  aee 
IVitdwaMC  K>.>«r$  FiMy  vv?:  the  Trinity :  Macr^ce's  iMian  ActM)nit>«a.  toL 
|v«  ilk  1.  $  a»n£  4 .  tV.  Ha**?  o«  the  Thr.itr.  Tvi.  ii-.  |w  »*>iS6:  Simp- 
tMaV  ri*s  i-c  ii>*  iyx-:T/:"Sv  .^  J«s«^  p.  -i«-|]W:  Kiider*  IVatonAration 
«f  tiie  Mewoak :  Oocwv^rtV."*  lr.:<^Vi<vi::*l  <T«e5r. :  PsttAari'*  E^;yp:.  p. 
SW  FaSw^V  ITiiCw^  <if  lc,%aiT?T.  to*..  vlC  y^  IK.  Afu  «11.  *l«k  617: 
W«ri  rti  KiEJTC  >y  ^jSiAesL  Tr*rt  S^vsety.  p.  1$*.  4e.  XewmanV  HiAo- 
ly  ef  ATWTMt  ix'tiie  43h  C<xtt.tt,  p.  I'v:  IVioV*  Hot*  Ecyf^iaar.  p. 
^iiM^Hf :  mmV  v\**rt  .■<  i>^  iWti^cjv  T<v.  ir^  tv    K*.  *»»^  vol  u  ch.  2» 

LW  ^S^it^f  TiwwwvKry  k^  iJse  McMoaK  toI  ivL  r..  A^-^  M«ris>  Pnose 
i*x  es:  tiw  H:imi^n&  riv  ^.f*.  *«^  ard  ?sv:«,  r»  iwi :  >9<»e«T  de  Lejr. 
Bs^eaa.  I/>.  -.n^  TUsk  'jiL  <4.  $ :  HT«<*iT/Jv^T>  TrrrtT  rf  ih*  Geitile*  and 
MlNi^^T^  K^V  :>Mr««»  o»  T^T..  K  '.T,  Ar-^  1.  ^  :.  toV  1.  p.  4S*.  2 
"vdL  a£.  Sec  Vjyweviir.  T«crr*«i'i*r5.  At.-^t.:  F*Tfcr»r<*t*.  w^ik  ar.  Isirod. 
Kswrv  sent  ax  1*^  .rv  liw  T^-fc-iiy  o?  ty*  Ai>««.?r.  VT^l«a»c  PrvAon 
Ol^  ^  IEa..   .afiirX.  IVIr^rnK.   1$^  wk>c4i  c<«Ta:w  all  iktt  erMenee 

Yl»  aqpun*wrt  »  aii*.-  r^icW.  a:  >rur!>..  "^^^  tT^f-nLhic  KaznMy.  in 
las  iVhHL<rf  5«L  4»i  Es^  Rsi^  e«i  O'layw!  n^&.  ro^.  i,  p.  t;^  aiMi 
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Before  leaving  this  preeamptiye  argument,  we  will  of- 
fer three  remarfs  in  confirmation  of  it: 

In  the  Jiret  place,  we  wonld  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  we  do  not  by  any  means,  concnr  with 
Dr.  Beard  and  other  Unitarian  and  infidel  writers,  in 
thinking  that  the  heathen  triads  are  eimilar  to  the  Ohris- 
tian  Trinity, 'or  conld  by  any  force  of  imagination  have 
been  transmnted  into  it.  Many  learned  and  able  wri-  ^ 
ters,  who  have  perceived  in  the  heathen  triads  the  cor- 
mption  of  a  primitive  revelation  of  the  Trinity,  have 
nevertheless  pointed  ont  their  manifest  and  ^sential 
dissimilarity  to  it.* 

On  this  subject  there  is,  therefore,  a  safe  and  middle 
way  to  be  pnrsned.  We  are  not,  with  Bishop  Horsley, 
to  attempt  to  constrnct  ont  of  the  heathen  triads  a  clear 
threefold  personal  distinction  co-existing  in  one  essential 
Godhead  or  nature,  nor  are  we,  on  the  other  han^n  ^ 
reject  the  manifest  and  indisputable  ancUom  which  mj  f  v 

present  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.    Inis  analogy  is  .  T 

as  great  in  regard  to  this  doctrine  as  it  is  to  that  of  sacri- 
fice and  other  firmly  revealed  and  divinely  authorised 
truths,  and  so  great  as  to  be  altogether  inexplicable,  ex- 
cept upon  the  supposition,  that  like  them,  it  is  the  cor- 
ruption of  a  primitive  revealed  truth. f 

ToL  ii  See  also,  Voennesi  Huct,  Eurher,  Thomassin,  Stanley  and  Pnr- 
ehas.  Ranuay  regards  all  the  Pagan  triads  as  Tariations  of  one  common 
original  faith,  and  the  Chinese  and  Eeyptian  triads  as  going  bajond  and 
being  independent  of  the  Mosaic  records. 

S^  also,  note  A,  bein^  an  Analysis  and  Historical  account  of  the  Pa- 
gan Triads,  p.  660,  vol.  viii,  of  So.  Pres.  Reyiew. 

*8ee  Gale,  vol.  iv.,  p.  888 :  Cudworth,  B.  I,  c  4,  §  84  and  86,  and  par- 
ticolarlT  Faber,  as  above,  and  in  the  pages  following. 

f  "Much,  (say«  Mr.  Cory,)  in  his  very  learned  work,  (Anct  Frag^ 
menta  of  the  Pncsnician,  Chaldean,  and  other  writers^  with  Dissert  and 
Inq.  into  the  Trinity  of  the  Ancients»  Lond.  1882,  Pickering,)  as  has  been 
said  upon  the  Platonic  trinity,  I  must  confess  that  I  can  find  fewer  traces 
k  of  that  doctrine  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  than  of  his  less  refined  pl^de- 
cessore,  the  Mythologists.  I  have  given  such  extracts  as  appear  to  me  to 
relate  to  the  subject,  together  with  a  fra^ent  of  Amelius,  which  express- 
ly mentions  the  three  kings  of  Plato  as  identical  with  the  Orphic  Trini- 
ij.  Dr.  Morgan,  in  his  Eraay  upon  the  subject,  satisfactorily  refutes  tibe 
notion,  that  Plato  reganied  the  Logos  as  the  second  person  of  the  TriniW^; 
and  upon  this  refutation  he  denies  that  Plato  held  the  doctrine  at  aJD^ 
more  particularly,  as  from  the  time  of  Plato  to  that  of  Ammonius  Snotti, 
in  the  third  century,  no  disciple  of  his  school  seems  to  have  been  awid« 
that  such  a  doctrine  was  contained  in  his  writings.  Perhaps^  howaftr, 
we  may  trace  some  obseore  allusions  to  it  in  the  beginning  A  the  seoond 
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Onr  object  in  the  preeentation  of  this  presumptive  ar- 
^ment  in  favour  of  the  Trinity  has,  therefore^  been  two 
fold.  First,  to  repel  the  a  priori  objection  to  this  doc- 
trine founded  upon  its'  alleged  unreasonableness  and 
contrariety  to  the  general  conceptions  of  mankind,  and 
secondly,  to  prove  that  as  the  doctrine  is  one  evidently 
above,  and  beyond,  and  contrary  to,  the  natural  concep- 
tions of  uninstrncted  reason,  it  must  be  traced  to  the 
source  to  which  the  Fathers  and  ancient  philosophers 
themselves  traced  it,  that  is,  to  an  originally  divine  reve- 
lation. *'We  may  reasonably  conclude,"  says  Cud- 
worth,  **that  which  Proclns  assented  to  of  this  Trinity, 
as  it  was  contained  in  the  Chaldaic  Oracles  to  be  true, 
that  it  was  at  first  a  Tlieology  of  divine  tradition  or  reve- 
lation, or  a  divine  Cabbala,  viz :  amongst  the  Hebrews 
first,  and  from  them  afterwards  communicated  to  the 
Egyptians  and  other  nations."* 

xhe  understanding  of  man  can  never  be  more  grossly 
insulted  than  when  Infidelity  labours  to  persuade  us,  that 
m  tmth  so  awfully  sublime  as  that  at  present  under  con- 
sideration«  could  ever  be  the  offspring  of  human  inven- 
tion: nor  can  history  be  more  violated  than  when  it  traces 
the  origin  of  this  doctrine  to  the  schools  of  Greece. 
Equally  abi>ve  the  boldest  flight  of  human  ^nins  to  in- 
Tes:,  as  beyc«nd  the  m«>st  extended  limit  of  human  in- 
tellect fully* to  comprehend,  is  the  profound  mystery  of 
the  ever  bleeped  Trinity .-t-  • 

We  remark  then,  in  the  9ec^md  place,  that  the  very 
ear!:est  mar.!fc:<ta:!ons  of  the  Deity  to  unfallen,  %nd  to 
fiulea  man.  give  pn>:»f  that  God  was  then  known,  not  as 

krrcAwM  c^  t&«  rttr=»e>!«^  fta-i  ic  th«  yiwgi  t  whidb  I  hare  giren, 
^^*<^  ix  I2^«  Isn^r  tb«  i^^^crl^es  tf  pnr  r&:h«r  to  rtler  to  the  liooad 
s»£  I^afci  "±A=  %:  tbe  re*T£i*  Tniitx  of  tfc*  Ar^knta.)  So  Ur  from  any 
*Dck  di«rT3.-*  Sk^  sas-rait**  \x  th<  Ptthaa^wnaa.  or  in  tb*  Aeademj, 
'w  &i  v^>  «o^  T«;rc«  ^Ij-ssaou  a#  "t*^:  be  «xT«t<d  amocz  (•hil'^o- 
i&«n  'wif' *?*Txr»t- ^>ei  !•  *r««r:  trfciiti-^s.  %zA  "•■€«  willhiz  »ft€r  they 
ni  JMC  i^-e  K'r«ca^<e«.  :v  £-«:  ^ocediisc  to  v!:i«&  th^j  tr.^gtt  atta^  the 
dbfeScv^.  -"ns*  •:^ri5G*r  Trl-::r  »  so*"*  Trtrftr  of  p*ir'erp5«.  1-ke  that 
4tf  tW  P-pnux  rtvMPci-e**:  \\  '^^oet^  bc<  eocaaeV  =*?«  tei<al  zx4ioDi» 
«b£  rr*£*:-s*:<  ^-c  ;«<i:.N2§  c-f  IV: n-.  lit*  :i»:  <A  Pjc.:  :  ten  is  is  a  Trinity 

•K  i.  ^  L  5  J^'  ii.Xrf^'^T  OaI*  ia  Ce<3t  rf  GesssA  tc*.  xi,  p.  3SS, 
wai.  M«  tJK;.  vi-v  '«,  tL  sL  ^  i. 

f»Wiii  lai.  AaA^  ^^  ir^  pfi.  »L  «V 
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a  personal  unity  but  as  a  Trinity.  Gpd,  we  are  every- 
where taught  in  the  Scriptures,  is  absolutely  invisible  to 
mortal  eyes,  and  as  a  fact,  never  has  been  visible,  ^^  no 
man  having  seen,''  or  being  able  to  see  ^'  God  at  any 
time."*  The  Jehovah  therefore,  who  is  everywhere  vi- 
sible to  men, — who  appears  to  them  and  converses  with 
them,  cannot  be  Jehovah  the  Father,  but  must  be  Jeho- 
vah the  son. 

We  find  however,  in  addition  to  this  primitive  revela- 
tion of  a  visible  Jehovah, — and  of  a  plural  deity  who  is 
also  called  Jehovah, — distinct  mention  made  of  ^^thx 
Spirit  of  God  moving  on  the  face  of  the  waters,". whix^ 
Spmrr  we  are  told,  would  "  not  always  strive  with  the 
children  ofmen."f  And  thus  we  are  led  to  the  belief 
that  a  knowledge  of  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the  divine 
unity  was  the  primitive  revelation  made  of  himself  bv 
God  to  man,  and  ^^  that  the  universal  traditionary  belien 
in  this  doctrine  are  the  fossil  remains  of  that  primitive 
revelation." 

The  third  remark,  on  which  we  wish  to  dwell  at  some 
length  before  leaving  this  point  is^  that  even  should  it 
be  denied  that  this  universal  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  a 
Trinity  is  the  traditionary  form  of  a  primitive  revelation, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  Christian  doctrine  originated 
as  Dr.  Beard  and  Unitarians  generally, — ^following  Vol- 
taire, Volney,  Gibbon,  and  other  infidels,* — aflfirm,  in 
Pagan  and  idolatrous  superstition.  For,  as  we  have  al- 
reaay  seen  in  part,  and  wiU  further  hereafter  shew,  there 
are  sufficient  grounds  to  believe  that  this  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  as  well  as  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  of  the  ancient  J^ws  as  well  as  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  and  thus  we  are  again  brought  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  is  found  to 
exist  among  all  nations,  must  have  been  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  people,  or  from  a  primitive 
and  common  revelation,  and  not  from  Pagan  philosophy. 
And  to  suppose  that  mankind  so  universally,  and  in 
many  cases  so  clearly^  arrived  at  the  separate  and  inde- 

*See  nuraerons  pasBages  to  this  effect. 
I  See  numerous  similar  passages. 

iSee  Voltaire's  Works^  yoL  H  26,  27,  and  Gibbon  Hist  of  DeoL  and 
Fall,  ToL  ii,  4  to  p.  227. 
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pendent  belief  of  some  kind  of  Trinity  in  nnity,  is  at 
once  to  abandon  the  whole  foundation  on  which  opposi- 
tion to  this  doctrine  rests,  and  to  admit  that  instead  of 
beinff  irrational,  contradictory,  absard,  and  incredible, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  not  the  doctrine  of  a  per- 
•onal  onity  of  the  Godhead,  is  the  resnlt  to  which  hn- 
man  reason  has  been  universally  brought  by  its  own 
convictions.  And  if  this  is  so,  then  that  revelation 
ahoold  teach  clearly,  authoritatively  and  universallv, 
what  reason  only  taught  obscurely,  nnanthoritatively 
and  to  the  initiated  and  philosophic  few,  is  in  perfect 
aceordanee  with  the  teachings  of  revelation,  on  the  sub- 
jects of  future  life,  immortality,  and  many  other  doc- 
trines, SQch  as  the  existence  of  angels.* 

Hie  historical  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  is 
found  embodied  in  all  the  most  ancient  forms  of  religion 
the  worid  over,  must  be  ei^plained  in  some  way.  xbe 
hypotheses  by  which  this  fact  can  possibly  be  explained, 
are,  however,  very  few. 

By  collecting  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  had,  and 
examining  separately,  and  excluding  successively  every 
kypothes&  which  shall  be  found  inconsistent  with  the 
admitted  and  undeniable  facts,  we  may  contract  the  cir- 
cle of  conjecture  till  but  one  hypothesis  is  left ;  which 
one  must  be  the  truth,  and  is  thus  negatively  rendered 
matter  of  demonstraxlun. 

Xow«  Mr.  Faber,  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  Pagan 
Idv*la:nr.  has  collected  and  separately  examined  all  the 
dinerest  systems  of  the  Heathen  Myiiiok'sy:  and  has 
tbv*wn  that  there  is  such  a  singular,  minute  and  regular 
a«^:^ance  am:4ig  them,  not  only  in  what  is  obrious  and 
Ajniru.^  biLt  al>i.*  in  what  is  arbitrary  and  t^ircumsian- 
nk5«\  >.<h  in  jarwifiJ  ^jf'KK'viations  and  in  artincial  ob- 
«rYtfALV««  so  as  to  renaer  unienabie  every  other  hypo- 
thesis Uiai!  ihis. — that  they  must  all  have  arisen  from 
socn^  cc-nis::::  s.:'arce. 

Havir^  :r;3s  shewn  their  c^mrri^n  orizin.  he  enume- 
ran^is  ;i.re«  nTp>:he?sets.  as  the  on'y  xhrc^  on  which,  he 
c:c^i:Ti$^  :hc  c^. ir:::?r  >r:^:r.A::.r.  . :  :hc  various  sys- 
IcSjs  .:  ?jk£'iii>ji  can  be  ac^:nn:ei  ::«r: 


^5m  Sj«uv'»  T^MOk  pw  -i^-^X  «ad  a^^  T 
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'  L  Either  all  nations  agreed  to  borrow  from  one,  sub- 
Beanent  to  their  several  settlements : 

il.  Or  all  nations,  subsequent  to  their  several  settle- 
ments, were  compelled  by  arms  to  adopt  the  supersti- 
tion of  one : 

in.  Or,  all  nations  were  once  assembled  together  in 
a  single  place  and  in  a  single  community,  where  they 
adopted  a  corrupt  form  of  relieion,  which  they  after- 
wards respectively  ci^ried  with  them  into  the  lands  that 
they  colonized. 

After  ekamining,  and  shewing  the  utter  impossibility 
of  maintaining  either  the  first  or  the  second  of  these  hy- 
potheses, he  concludes  that  the  third  only  can  be  the  truth. 

May  we  not,  therefore,  as  Dr.  Oudworth  remarks, 
adore  the  wonderful  providence  of  God,  who  so  ordered 
that  this  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  should  have  been  general- 
ly retained  in  the  heathen  world,  and  received  by  their 
wisest  philosophers.  "Whereas,"  says  the  learned  wri- 
ter, bold  and  conceited  wits,  precipitantly  condemning 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  for  nonsense,  absolute  repug- 
nancy to  human  faculties,  and  impossibility,  have  there- 
upon, some  of  them,  quite  shaken  off  Christianity,  and 
all  revealed  religion  professing  only  Theism,  others  have 
frustrated  the  design  thereof  by  paganizing  it  into  crea- 
ture worship  or  Idolatry;  this  ignorant  and  conceited 
confidence  of  both  may  be  retunded  and  confuted  from 
hence,  because  the  most  ingenious  and  acute  of  all  the 
Pagan  philosophers,  the  Plalonists  and  Pythagoreans, 
who  haa  no  bias  at  all  upon  them,  nor  any  Scripture, 
(which  might  seem  to  impose  upon  their  faculties,)  but 
followed  the  free  sentiments  and  dictates  of  their  own 
minds,  did,  notwithstanding,  not  only  entertain  this  Tri- 
nity of  divine  hypostases  eternal  and  uncreated,  bat 
were  also  fond  of  the  hypothesis,  and  made  it  a  main 
fundamental  of  their  theology.*  The  latter  Platonists 
and  unbelieving  Jews  were,  therefore,  led,  as  this  au- 
thor points  out,  to  adulterate  the  Cabbala  and  the  gen- 
uine doctrine  of  Plato,  in  Order  to  weaken  their  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 

*8m  ako  remarks  to  th«  mdm  «ffMt  in  etilUngflMi «&  lb«  WmHj,  pp^ 
216»  817.    See  abo  5ote  A. 
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This  conclusion  however,  that  the  Pagan  doctrine  of 
triads  originated  in  a  primitive  revelation,  though  to 
our  minds  irresistably  strong,  is  very  far  from  being  ad- 
mitted by  our  opponents.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
policy  pursued  was  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  other 
than  an  imaginary  resemblance  between  the  Pagan  and' 
Christian  triads.  "Thus  have  I  given,"  says  Dr.  Priest- 
ly, "the  best  view  that  I  have  oeen  able  to  collect  of 
every  thing  that  can  be  supposed  to  constitute  the  Trioi- 
tv  of  Plato,  from  his  own  writings:  without  finding  in 
them  any  resemblance  to  the  Christian  Trinity,  or  in- 
deed to  any  proper  personification  of  the  Divine  Logos, 
which  has  been  made  the  second  person  in  it."* 

The  discovery  however,  has  now  been  made,  that  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  first  introduced 
into  the  Christian  system  by  certain  of  the  early  fathers, 
who,  by  their  too  great  fondness  for  the  philosophical 
learning  of  Gentilism,  corrupted  Christianity,  in  respect 
to  the  tenets  of  Christ's  godhead  and  the  Trinity,  Justin 
Martyr  being  commonly  set  down  as  the  ringleader  of 
the  innovators.  The  other  Fathers  chiefly  implicated  in 
this  serious  charge,  are  Ireneus,  Athenagoras,  Tertullian, 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria.  The  opportunity  being  thus 
afforded  for  imputing  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  a  Pa- 

S^an  oriffin  and  character,  the  heathen  triads  were  hence* 
orward  acknowledged  to  be,  not  only  essentially  analo- 
gous to,  but  the  very  sources  and  origin  of  the  Christian 
doctrine. 

Such  is  the  hypothesis.  Is  there  then,  we  would  ask, 
any  foundation  for  this  assertion  in  the  writings  of  these 
Fathers?  If  indebted  for  such  important  truth  to  the  * 
Gentile  philosophers,  to  whose  works  they  had  been  de- 
votedly attached,  we  may  expect  to  hear  them  speak  of 
them  with  gratitude  and  praise.  .  If,  however,  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  them  in  the  face  of  all  the  shame,  re- 
proach and  persecution  to  which  their  belief  of  this  doc- 
trine subjected  them;  if  we  find  them  treating  these 

*HiBt  of  Early  Opin.  Book  i.,  ch.  6  :  Works,  vol.  6,  p.  164.  "A  aimi- 
lar  statement  occurs  also,  in^Dr.  Priestley's  Letters  to  Bishop  Horsley. 
As  to  the  Trinity  of  Plato,  (says  he,)  it  was  certainly  a  thing  yery  unlike 
your  Athanaaian  doctrine.  For,  it  was  never  imagined  that  the  three 
oomponeDt  members  of  that  Trinity  were,  either  equal  to  eaoh  other,  or 
(strietly  speaking)  one."  n 
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philoeophers  with  contempt,  and  tracing  up  their  views 
to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  the  only  pure  foundations 
of  primitive  revelation,  then  we  may  feel  assured  that 
this  hypothesis  is  gratuitous;  unwarranted  by  the  facts, 
and  framed  only  as  a  subterfuge  from  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  universal  belief  of  this  doctrine  by  the  Fa- 
thers, as  a  proof  of  the  primitive  revelation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity. 

Let  us,  then,  hear  what  Justin  Martyr  says,  "You  will 
adduce,''  says  he  to  the  Oreeks,  "  the  wise  men  and  the 
philosophers :  for  to  these,  as  to  a  strong  hold,  you  are 
wont  to  make  your  escape,  whenever  concerning  the 
Oods,  any  twits  you  with  the  opinion  pf  the  poets. 
Wherefore,  since  it  is  fitting  to  begin  with  the  first  and 
the  most  ancient,  commencing  with  them  I  will  shew : 
that  the  speculation  of  eacK  philosopher  is  still  more  ri* 
diculous  tnan  even  the  theology  of  the  poets.*  He  then 
proceeds  in  regular  succession,  through  the  several  opin- 
ions of  Thales,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Heraclltus, 
AnaxMorns,  Archelaus,  Pythagorns,  Epicurus,  Empedo- 
cles,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  for  the  purpose  of  convicting 
them  all  of  manifest  and  indisputable  follv.  With  re- 
spect to  Plato  in  particular,  nothing  can  be  more  con- 
temptuous than  Justin's  sneer  at  him.  "Plato  forsooth, 
is  as  sure  that  the  Supreme  Deity  exists  in  a  fiery  sub- 
stance, as  if  he  had  come  down  from  above,  and  had 
accurately  learned  and  seen  all  the  things  that  are  in 
Heaven.''t 

"  Since,"  continues  he  to  the  Greeks,  "  it  is  impossible 
to  learn  from  your  teachers  anything  true  respecting 
piety  towards  God,  inasmuch  as  their  very  difference  of 
opinion  is  a  plain  proof  of  their  ignorance;  I  deem  it  an 
obvious  consequence,  tlxat  we  should  return  to  our  own 
forefathers,  who  are  of  much  higher  antiquity  than  any 
of  your  teachers,  who  have  taught  us  nothing  from  their 
own  mere  phantasy ;  who  among  themselves  have' no 
discrepancies,  and  who  attempt  not  mutually  to  overturn 
the  opinion  of  each  other,  but  who,  without  wrangling  and 
disputation,  communicate  to  us  that  knowledge  which 
they  have  received  from  God.    For,  neither  by  nature, 

* Jmtin  ad  Or»&  Cohort^  Oper.  p.  8.    \l\M. p.  4. 


ine  Spirit."* 

,\\y  vituperative  is  the  language  of  Tertulli 
lie  authors  of  our  Theology,"  says  he,  "we  hi 
sties  of  the  Lord ;  who,  not  even  themselves, 
y  chose  what  they  would  introduce,  but  who  fai 
ilivered  to  the  nations  that  discipline  which  tL 
i  from  Christ.     Finally,  heresies  themselves,  i 
)d  from  philosophy.    Thence  spring  those  fab 
dless  genealogies,  and  unfr^ittul  questions  a 
ses,  creeping  like  gangrene,  from  which  the  Ap 
Id  rein  us  back  by  charging  us,  even  in  so  roa 
to  beware  of  philosophy.     What  then  is  there 
Q  between  Athens  ana  Jerusalem,  between  t 
ay  and  the  Church,  between  Heretics  and  Chr 
Our  institution  is  from  the  porch  of  Solomc 
imself,  has  admonished  us  to  seek  the  Lord 
ity  of  heart.     Let  those  persons  see  to  it,  w 
'ou^ht  forward  a  stoical,  or  a  Platonic,  or 'a  di 
3hn8tianity."t     "From  the  Prophets  and  frc 
we  are  instructed  in  regard  to  God ;  not  from  t 
phers  nor  Epicurus.     God  hath  chosen  the  fooli 
)f  the  world,  that  he  might  confound  the  wic 
li  this  sim))licity  of  the  truth,  directly  contrary 
luence  and  philosophy,  we  can  savour  nothii 
e."t 

I  Cohort^  Oper.  p.  67. 

IL  Adv.  Marcion,  Lib,  iL,  §  18,  Oper.  p.  ISl. 
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It  18  thus  apparent  that  the  very  witnesses  produced 
hj^  the  Unitarians  to  prove  the  Pagan  origin  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  reject  such  imputation  with  soom 
for  its  foolishness,  and  actually  give  tneir  testimony  in  fa- 
vour of  its  oriffin  in  a  primitive  Divine  revelation.  But 
this  is  not  aliT  These  witnesses  go  further  and  charge 
home  upon  those  who  had  endeavoured  to  suborn  and 
pervert  their  testimony,  the  introduction  of  their  errors 
from  that  yery  Pagan  philosophy  to  which  they  would 
darin^y  and  blasphemously  ascribe  the  origin  of  the 
Christian  Trinity. 

To  this  purpose  speaks  the  venerable  Irenseus,  who 
yet,  by  Dr.  Priestly,  has  been  accused  in  conjunctioq; 
with  Justin  and  sundry  others,  his  contemporaries,  of 
intt'odocin^  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  from  the  schools 
of  the  philosophers  into  the  system  of  Christianity. 
"Heretics  (says  IrensBUs,)  are  not  only  convicted  of  steal- 

^  M  to  Ood  snd  rdiflioii  anjwhsre  else ;  that  he  thinka  Plato  took  bis 
tnree printiplef  from  Moses;  and  in  bis  dialogue  with  IVypbo,  he  at  larse, 
proTos  ths  eternity  of  the  8on  of  Ood  from  the  Seripture%  and  said  he 
would  use  no  other  arsuments,  for  he  pretended  to  no  skUl  bnt  in  the 
Soriptorei^  whieh  God  had  enabled  him  to  nnderstand. 

AlheiMgons  declares,  Oiat  where  the  philosophers  agreed  with  them, 
their  laith  did  not  depend  on  them,  bnt  on  the  testimony  of  the  Prophetic 
who  w«re  inspired,  bj  the  Holj  Ghost  To  the  same-  purpose  speaks 
TheophUoi,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  who  asserts  the  co-etemiW  of  tne  Son  with 
the  Father,  from  the  beginning  of  St  John's  Gospel,  and  saith  their  faith 
it  bmlt  on  the  Seriptures.  .  • 

C!eaiens»  of  Alexandria,  owns,  not  only  the  essential  attribatet  of  God 
to  belong  to  the  Son,  but  that  there  is  one  Father  of  all,  and  one  Word 
over  all,  and  one  ^o(y  Ghoat^  who  is  everywhere,  and  he  thinks  Plato 
borrowed  hb  three  principles  from  Moses;  that  his  second  was  the  Son, 
and  hia  third  the  Holy  Spirit  Even  Origen  himself;  highly  commends 
Hoaes  above  Plato^  in  his  most  undoubted  writings,  and  saith,  that  ^ume- 
nxus  want  beyond  Plato,  and  that  he  borrowed  out  of  the  Scriptures;  and 
so  he  saith,  Plato  did  in  other  places;  but  he  add^  that  doctrines  were 
better  delivered  in  Scripture,  than  in  his  artificial  dialotfuea.  Can  any 
one  that  hath  the  least  rererence  for  writers  of  sueh  aouoritr  and  seal 
kut  the  Christian  doctrine,  imaffine  that  they  wilfully  corrupted  it  in  one 
of  the  ohief  artides  of  it,  and  brought  in  new  speculations  against  the 
sense  of  those  books^  which  at  the  same  time,  they  professed  to  he  the 
only  rale  of  their  iiuthl  Eren  where  they  speak  most  favourably  of  the 
Ph&onio  trinity,  they  suppose  it  to  be  borrowed  from  Moses.  And  there- 
fore Numenius  said,  that  Moses  and  Plato  did  not  differ  about  the  first 
principles;  and  Theodoret  mentions  Numenius  as  one  of  thos^  who  said, 
Flato  ondentood  the  Hebrew  doctrine  in  I!gypt;  -and  during  his  thirteen 
jean  stay  theri^  it  is  htfdly  possible  to  su]^pose,  he  should  be  ignorant  of 
the  Hebrew  do^iine^  aboin  the  first  prinoiples,  whieh  he  was  so  inquisi- 
tire  afto;  eipeeiaQr  amoog  nations  who  pretended  to  antiqidty  * 

Vol.  DC.— BTo.  1.  S 
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iDg  from  the  comic  writers,  but  they  likewise  collect  to- 
gether the  sayings  of  all  those  who  are  ignorant  of  God, 
and  who  are  called  philosophers.  Out  of  these  numer- 
ous, vile,  borroai^ed  rags,  they  industriously  patch  up  a 
sort  of  cento;  and  thus  through  the  introduction  of  a 
new  doctrine,  they  prepare  Uiemselves  with  subtle  elo- 
quence, a  system  superncially  plausible."* 

Exactly  similar  also,  are  the  repeated  declarations  of 
TertuUian.  ^'Turning  from  the  Christians  to  the  phi- 
losophers, from  the  Church  to  the  Academy  and  the 
Portico,  Ilermogenes  has  thence  borrowed  from  the 
Stoics  tlie  phantasy  of  conjoining  matter  with  the  Deity. 
For,  matter,  he  contends,  always  existed ;  being  neither 
bom,  nor  made,  nor  having  either  beginning  or  end :  and 
out  of  this  God  afterwards  created  aU  thing8."t 

"In  good  truth,  (adds  TertuUian,)  I  grieve  to  say  that 
Plato  has  become  the  universal  seasoner  of  heretics. 
Siiice  then,  those  matters,  which  heretics  borrow,  are  in- 
sinuated by  Plato,  I  shall  sufficiently  confute  heretics,  if 
I  demolish  the  argument  of  Plato4  Philosophers  are 
the  patriarchs  of  heretics/'i  ^'  Finally,  (adds  be,)  here- 
sies themselves  are  suborned  from  philosophy ."§ 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  makes  similar  remarks.  ^'  Por- 
phyry, ex|K>unding  the  sentiment  of  Plato,  sayeth,  that 
the  essence  of  God  proceeds  even  to  three  hypostases, 
but  that  the  Supreme  God  is  "the  Supreme  Good,*^  and 
that  after  him,  the  second  is,  the  prime  Opificer  or  Crea- 
tor; moreover,  that  the  third  is,  the  mundane  soul,  (or 
universal  spirit.)  For,  the  Divinity  extended  itself  to 
the  soul  of  the  universe. '  This  Platonic  trinity  Cyril  re- 
futes, as  that  which  is  the  spawn  and  seed  to  Arianism.** 

Athanasius  also  charged  upon  the  Arians  two  things 
as  Gnostic  and  Valentinian,  which  undoubtedlv,  are 
so:-*  one  was  their  bringing  in,  will,  (1)  between  the  Fa- 
ther and  his  word;  another  was  their  creature  Creator.  (2) 
Philasthus  (3)  farther  charges  them  with  having  borrow- 
ed another  principle  from  the  infamous  Apelles,  (of  the 

•  Iren.  Adr.  Her.  liK  iL,  c  19,  fee.  2,  pi  117. 
\  Tertall  Adv.  Hennog.  sec  1,  Oper.  p.  SS5. 

1  Oper.  !>.  S59.     I  Ibid,  fx  S39.     §  TertulL  Adr.  Hn.  aec  2.  Oper.  p.  97. 
^See  Dr.  Wat«rUDd*fi  SMond  ]>e£enee,  toL  iiL,  p.  ttft.    (1)  Atluui,  p 
«0a    (2)  AthiB  OnL  iL,  pi  4Sft.    (S)  FlulMlriiH  Hmrm,  m^  47. 
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Marcionite  tribe,)  which  was  the  making  a  second  God, 
a  €Te(Uwre  and  a  subject  of  the  iirety  not  to  mention  that 
Bishop  BqU  had  run  up  your  doctrineB  to  the  old  Onoa- 
tic8,  (4)  long  ago;  and  was  never  yet  confuted,  nor  ever 
will  be." 

That  Arianism  originated  in  Pagan  philosophy,  was 
the  opinion  of  Melancthon,  yAio^  says  ^^  Paulus  Samo- 
satenus — who  adopted  the  blasphemy  of  'Ebi.on  and  Ce- 
rinthua — was  led  to  his  errors  in  the  following  Way: 
Plotinus  the  philosopher,  who  was  a  scholar  to  Ammo- 
nins,  reading  ip  the  school  of  Alexandria,  had  min* 
&4ed  with  his  phUosophy  allegories  touching  the  eternal 
Word,  and  id  as  inuch  as  there  were  many  debates  about 
these  things  from  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  Paulus 
SamosatenuB  drew  thence  his  impostures,  and  maintain- 
ed that  Jesus  Christ  "was  only  man,  and  that  by  ^o/of, 
logoB^  the  word,  (John  i.,  1^)  we  are  not  to  underotand 
any  person  subsistent,  but  the  declaration  and  word  of 
promise.  These  reveries  were  received  wkh  much  oraise 
by  curious  spirits,  and  particularly  by  Zenobia,  Queen 
of  Arabia  and  dame  of  Antioch,  by  whose  means  P.  8a- 
mosatenns  was  defended  for  ten  years.  This  heresy  of 
Samosatenus,  in  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ,  was  re- 
ceived by  Arius,  and  that  from  the  very  same  founda- 
tion of  Platonic  philosophy,  yea,  in  the  very  same  school 
of  Alexandria." 

The  same  fact  is  stated  by  Aquinas.*  "We  find, 
(says  he,)  in  the  books  of  the  !rlatonist,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning the  Word  was,  by  which  Word,  they  understood  not 
a  person  in  the  Trinity,  but  an  Ideal  Season,  by  which 
Gjpd  made  all  things — whence  sprang  the  error  of  Ori- 
gen  and  Arius,  who  followed  the  Platonists  herein.  So 
again,  in  what  follows.  Q.  34,  A.  1.  Aquinas  assures 
us  that  Origen  laid  the  foundation  of  Arianism,  by  af- 
firming that  the  word  in  Divine  matters,  was  to  be  in- 
terpreted only  metaphysically,  not  properly.  That  An- 
us also,  derived  his  opinion  from  the  Platonists  through 
this  school  of  Alexandria,  is  evident,  since  Arius  was  a 
Presbyter  in  this  Church,  and  student  in  this  school, 
where  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  philosophy  was  at 

(4)9iiU,  D.  F.,  SMt  ill,  Cftp.  1. 
•Sum.  Ptart  i.  Q.  $S»  A.  1. 
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this  time  whdiy  in  reqaeBt,  Aristotle  Dot  having  come 
into  play  till  anerward.'^ 

Similar  is  the  opinion  of  that  great  French  reformer, 
M6reliu8.*  '^It  has  been  the  cnstom  (says  he,)  to  nse 
disputes  in  many  places,  whence  many  inconveniences 
may  follow:  for  snch  disputes  tend  only  to  awaken  and 
discover  the  spirit,  whence  follows  mnch  presumption 
and  ostentation,  and  the  starting  of  biffh  and  curious 
questions,  which  may  afterwards  trouble  the  church.^ 
The  Arian  heresy  had  its  rise  from  the  particular  con- 
fereniges  of  learned  men  in  the  city  of  Alexandria.  In- 
deed, Oonstantine  sharply  reprehended  these  curious 
disputes,  &o.  "The  same  may  be  applied  to  the  PhoU- 
Bian.  beresv,  which  was  the  same  with  the  Arian  and 
Samosatenian. ' 

Origen,  therefore,  introduced  the  Aristotelian  philoso- 
phy in  order  to  counteract  the  paganising  effects  of  the 
jPlatonic,  and  for  the  same  purpose  endeavoured  to  har^ 
raonize  the  Platonic  and  Christian  Trinities,  and  thus 
paved  the  way  for  greater  errors.f 

We  have  thus,  I  think,  demonstrated  that  so* far  ttom 
beiog  true  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  derived 

•DiMipL  liw.  il,  fAuif,  4,  pp.  St,  SS. 

f  The  error  of  identifying  the  Platonic  and  Chriitian  trinitiei^  lajB 
lir.  Cory,  (1)  took  its  rise  with  a  feir  of  the  writers  in  the  second  oen- 
tury.  "They  were  led  into  the  mistake  by  the  word  Logos^  used  by  Plato 
■Bd  St  John,  and  made  the  Platonic  Trinity  to  eonaist  of  Qod,  the  liogos 
and  the  Sonl  of  the  world,  and  this  in  spite  of  all  the  profiBsaed  followers 
of  FlaU\  who^  howeyer  they  might  yary  among  themselyei^  nnifonnly 
indsted  upon  placing  the  Monad  and  I>uad,  or  at  l6ast  a  Monad  ahora 
tfieirTriad. 

In  the  first  century  of  the  Chrictian  era,  Philc^  an  Alezandrian  Jew, 
had  attempted  to  expound  the  Bcriptores  on  Platonic  principles;  and  af- 
ter the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  many  of  the  fathers  warmly  adopted 
the  same  made  6f  oxposttioa.  The  different  sects  x>f  tiie  Qnoaties  W^at 
ha  beyond  the  Ofcaian  sage^  and  so«ght  in  the  East  the  docUriaes,  to 
which  they  looked  upon  the  writings  ol  Plato  merely  as  essays,  introdua- 
tory  to  the  sublimer  flights  of  the  Oriental  mysticism,  and  they  treated 
Ms  ffolldHrelv  with  that  contempt^  againM  whidi  the  yanity  of  a  phUoiO- 
^r  it  ssldotB  preoC;  and  as  lang  at  these  sehaok  existed,  a  bitter  enmitgr 

Sreyailed  between  them.  The  Gnostics  aaye  at  once  a  real  existence  to 
le  Idea!  world,  and  Continuing  the  cnain  of  being  from  the  duprene 
tbMttgh'fitnkierotis  orden  of  ^i,  penouified  abetracC  idea%  of  which 
lae  teeond  and  third  persont  4f  the  Trinity  were  the  ^rst  and  seeottd 
Eoii%  and  from  thence  to  the  lowest  material  speeies»  founded  that  daring 

(1)  AneiMit  Rragmentlk  ^  7,  liiltod 
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by  tome  of  the  early  Fathers  from  i^  Pagan  doetrine 
of  Plato  and  other  philoeophere,  these  Fathers  *  brand, 
repudiate  and  deny  the  charge,  condemn  those  doctrinal 
as  erroneous  and  foolish,  and  attribute  to  them  the  here- 
eies  which  are  now  advocated  by  Unitarians.  But  these 
Fathers  go  still  further  than  this.  These  very  Fathers 
attribute  whatever  is  true  or  good,  in  these  ancient 
philosophers,  not  to  human  reason,  not  to  their  genius, 
or  original  invention,  but  to  the  revelation  of  God. 
^  Your  philosophers,"'  savs  Justin  Martyr  to  the  Greeks, 
^^  through  the  agency  of  the  Divine  l^rovidencarMve 
unwillingly  been  even  themselves,  compelled  to  speak 
on  our  side  of  the  question :  and  now,  especially  tliose 
who  sojourned  in  ^ypt,  and  who  are  benefitted  by  the 
theosophy  of  Moses  and  his  ancestors.  For  those  of 
you,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Diodorus, 
and  with  the  productions  of  other  similar  writers,  can 
scarcelv,  I  think,  be  ignorant;  that  Orpheus  and  Homer, 
and  Solon,  and  Pythagoras,  and  Plato,  and  several  others, 
having  sojourned  in  Egypt,  and  having  been  benefltteo 

liareiy  which  to  lonj;  diatorbed  the  tiUDqaOUtj  of  Chriftendom,  Mid  with 
this  ipttrioM  PlatoiiMni  of  th«  fathen  of  th«  Aiian  borety,  it  likowite  io- 
Uwuieij  oooDooted. 

Bat  the  internal  heretiet  of  the  Church  were  not  the  only  ill  effectt 
of  whidi  the  mitguided  seftl  of  the  father^  in  foroing  upon  Plato  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  brooght  about.  Though  it  is  possible,  that  by 
pointing  out  tome  erode  aimilarity  of  doctrine,  they  mignt  have  obtained 
toma  coDTarIt  hv  rendering  Chnttianity  lett  unpalatable  to  the  philo- 
jopfaical  world  of  that  day,  yet  the  weapon  was  skilfully  turned  againit 
them,  and  with  unerring  eflTeot^  when  the  Pagant  took  upon  them  to  at- 
•Mt  that  nothing  new  had  been  rcFealed  in  Christianity ;  since,  by  the 
eoofeaaoBt  of  ttt  very  advocate^  the  tyttam  wat  prerioutly  contained  in 
the  writiiupB  of  Plato. 

In  the  mrd  century,  Ammoniut  Saocaa,  unviversany  acknowledged  to 
hftTe  beeo  a  man  of  contammate  ab«lity,  taught  that  erery  tect,  Chrittian 
or  Baratie^  or  Pagan,  had  reeeiTed  the  truth,  and  retained  it  in  their  vs- 
riad  Wendc  He  undertook  therefor^  to  unfold  it  from  them  all,  and  to 
recoode  erery  creed.  And  from  his  exertions  sprung  the  celebrated 
Kdectic  School  of  the  later  Platoniata,  Flotinua.  Ameliut,  Olympini^ 
Porphrriiia,  Jambhcu^  Syrianut  and  Proelnt,  were  amon^  the  celebrated 
IVofettora  who  toceeeded  Ammoniut  in  the  Platonic  Chain,  and  reviyed 
and  kept  alire  the  spirit  of  Paganism,  with  a  bitter  enmity  to  the  Goa- 
pel,  for  near  three  hundred  yeara    The  Platonic  Schools  were  at  length 


>thidawy 
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by  the  history  of  Moees,  afterward  set  forth  matters  direct- 
ly contrary  to  their  former  indecoroas  specnlations  con- 
cerning the  cods.  Thns,  for  instance,  Orpheus,  though 
the  first  teacher  of  Polytheism  among  you,  declared  to 
his  son,  Museus,  and  to  other  sincere  liearers,  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead.  We  find  him  also  adjuring  tub  vokjb 
OP  THE  Father:  by  which  expression,  he  means  the 
wosD  OF  OoD,  throngh  whom  were  produced  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  the  whole  creation,  as 'the  divine 
propheciee  of  holy  men  teach  us.  For,  becoming  par- 
tially acquainted  with  those  prophecies  in  ERypt,  he 
thence  learned  that  the  whole  creation  was  produced  by 
the  word  of  God.  Pythagoras,  likewise,  wno,  through 
symbols,  mystically  declarra  the  d(^mata  of  his  philoso- 
phy, learned  just* sentiments,'  concerning  the  unity  of 
God,  during  his  abode  in  Egypt:  After  a  similar  man- 
ner^ Plato,  as  It  seems,  learned  in  Egypt  the  doctrine  of 
If  OSes  and  the  prophets  respecting  one  only  Gk>d.  For, 
wishing  to  interpret  to  the  ignorant  what  was  mystical- 
ly mSA  c«»nceming  the  eternity  of  God,  he  wrote  as  fbl- 
low«:  ^'  God,  as  tne  ancient  discourse  sets  forth,  has  the 
beginning,  and  the  end,  and  the  middle  of  all  things.'' 
Here^  under  the  name  of  the  ancient  discourse,  Plato 
clearly  and  openly  alludes  to  the  law  of  Moses:  though 
through  fear  of  Aconite  he  did  not  venture  to  mention 
the  precise  name  of  the  Hebrew  Legislator.'** 

Hear  also,  to  the  same  effect,  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
^^PlaU^V^  says  he,  ^^  remarks,  God,  as  also  the  ancient 
discourse  teaches,  comprehends  the  banning  and  the 
end.  and  the  middle  of  all  things.  Whence,  O  ^lato,  did 
you  thus  darkly  set  forth  the  truth}  The  nations  of  the 
barbarians,  says  he^  are  wiser  than  those.  Tmly  I  well 
know  your  teachers  though  you  may  wish  to  conceal 
them.  From  the  Hebrews  you  have  borrowed  both  all 
ymir  giHKl  law^  and  your  opinions  respecting  the  Dei- 
ty-^H  *"  Pythagoras  transferred  lar^^ly  fh>m  our  Scrip- 
tures into  his  own  system  of  dosrmatic  philosophy.  For, 
Kumenius,  the  Pvthagorean  phiK^opher,  uudisguisedly 
writes:  what  is  l^latosave  Moses  atticisingt^    Again, 

«J«rtli  Obkwl  ad  Gnm  Op«L  mw  II,  H.  1<  la 
t  CiNi.  AkB.  Ateo^  tti  <8«ftt  U|Mr.  pfk  4^  4a 
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he  says,  "The  philosophies  of  the  Oreeks  without  ac- 
knowledging their  obligations,  borrowed  the  best  pf  their 
dogmata  ft'om  Moses  and  the  prophets."* 

According  to  Justin  "Martyr,  the  three  principles  of  the' 
Greek  philosopher  were  God,  and  Matter,  atid  Form:  to 
which  ne  sometimes  added  a  fourth,  under  the  title  of 
the  soul  of  the  uniyerse.f 

Bnt,  Porphyry  exhibits  Plato's  second  and  third  prin- 
ciples,  as  oeing  active  instead  of  passive:  whence  he 
sums  up  the  entire  three  as  the  Highest  Good,  God,  the 
Second  Creative  Gk>d,  and  the  Soul  of  the  World.  .  And 
this  last  statement  of  the  speculation  see^ls  to.be  favour- 
ed by  the  language  of  Plato  himself:  for,  mentioning 
them  altogether  in  his  second  epistle  to  Dionysius,  he 
denominates  his  three  divine  principles,  Essential  Good- 
ness, and  Creative  Intellect,  and  The  Universal  Mun- 
dane Soul.  "  Now,  in  the  Triad  of  Plato,  (says  Faber,) 
some  of  the  early  Fathers  wished  to  discover  a  real, 
though  corrupted  decUratJon  of  the  three  persons  df  the 
Trinity:  and  the  theory  upon  which  they  proceeded  was 
avowedly  the  following:  The  doctrine  of  the  Tr^ty, 
they  maintained,  to  far  from  being  an  invention  of  Pla- 
to, was,  in  truth,  a  primiti'tie  p(^^ 
the  divine  natare.  This  primitive  revelation  was,  with 
a  more  ample  developement,  confirmed  under  the  Gos- 

{)el.  Plato,  meanwhile,  had  corruptly  borrowed  its  out- 
ine  from  the  writings  of  Moses  ana  the  Prophets.  Con- 
sequently, men  need  not  wonder  to  have  found  a  promi- 
nent dogma,  both  of  the  ancient  and  Hebrew  Cnnrch^ 
and  of  its  successor  the  Christian  Chnrch,  in  the  works 
of  a  speculative  Greek,  who  had  been  largely  conversant 
with  the  Orientals.:}:  - 

Thus,  it  is  made  apparent  that  the  Fathers,  instead  of 
lending  any  countenance  to  the  Unitarian  hypothesis, 
that  they  derived  the  dpctrine  of  the  Trinity  from  Plato 
and  other  Pagan  philosophers,  condemned  their  doctrine 
of  triads  as  a  corrupt  perversion  of  the  teaching  of  the 

*  Justin  Cohort,  ad.  Gwec.  Oper.  p.  6. 

{JuBtin  Cohorti  ad.  Gnec  Oper.  p.  6. 
Justin  Apol  1,  Oper.  pp.  72,  78.    See  Faber^s  Apost  of  Trinitarian- 
iflm,  vol.  ii,  B.  2,  ch.  8,  from  which  we  haye  taken  ,onr  anthorities  and 
the  argument    See  also,  da  ch.  6,  p.  146-160.    Gal6%  Court  of  Gentilei» 
ToL  ir.,  pb  886. 
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Hebrew  Seriptoree,  and  of  an  original  priarfthre  revela- 
tion, from  which  they  borrowed  their  ideas. 

But,  passing  from  the.  ancient  wor)^  to  the  various 
portions  of  the  Christian  Chnrch,  the  fact  that  this  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  has  been  thfb  almost  universal  belief 
of  that  church  in  every  country,  and  in  everv  age, — the 
fact  that  the  denial  or  modification  of  it  lea  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  earliest  creeds  and  the  controversies  of 
Ghristians  with  those  calling  themselves  Fellow-Chris- 
tians,—rthe  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  period, 
when  for  reasons  which  can  be  stated,  a  modiifcation  of 
this  doctrine  called  Triuitarianism  prevailed,*  all  who 
dented  it^were  excommunicated  as  heretics,  as  abandon- 
ing the  essential  doctrine  of  the  Gospel, — the  &ct  tbat 
during  that  age  referred  to.  Christian  men  contended 
earnestly  for  tlris  doctrine  as  ^^  the  faith  onoe  delivered 
to  the  saints,"  "even  unto  blood,"t — ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  irom 
that  time  this  ductrine  has  been  received  as  a  funda- 
mental doctrine  by  the  Western,  Oreek,  Oriental,  Syrian 
and  Waldensian  Churches; — the  fact  that  at  the  refer- 
ration  this  doctrine  was  adopted  by  every  church,  and 
iamKluced  into  every  confession  of  faith,  without  excep- 
tion,:^ — the  fact  that  all  deniafand  discnssion  of  the  doc- 
trine has  only  convinced  the  almost  unanimous  mind  of 
Christendom  thi^t  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and 
that  it  is  vital  and  fundamental ; — these  &cts  surely  oar^ 
ry  with  them  a  very  powerful  presumption  in  favor  of 
our  opinion  that  this  doctrine  is  dearly  taught  in  the 
*vord  of  God.§ 

But  the  chofraater  of  these  witnesses  is  as  striking  aa 
^eir  nun»tor.  In  the  Jirat  plaoe^  we  have  the  testimony 
iiof  the  ancient  Jews.  This  is  fully  established  by  the 
writings  of  Philo,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  Apos- 
tles, and  by  the  Dialogue  of  Justin  Martyr  with  the  Jew 
TVypho,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  as  well  as 
by  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  or  Paraphrase,  written  about 
the  fourth  century,  by  the  Targum  or  Paraphrase  of  the 
Pentateuch,  as  ascribed  to  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  written 

*ae«  Newmtn't  Hiitory  of  AriMusm  in  th«  4th  Ouitoiy. 
4  Sm  Koto  %4wtk%  tottimoay  of  tko  early  Fathtriu 
iSooNote  D«ior  thoteOmoar  of  tbo  RtferMn. 
}  Note  on  the  riewf  of  tho  FatLem 
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m  the  itxth  er  seventh  centtiry^  and  also  by  other  Jew- 
nh  works  of  acknowledged  antiqnitj.  That  the  ancieiit 
Jews  were  led  >  to  the  belief  of  a  plnralitj — a  trinity — in 
the  divine  nature,  has  been  further  illustrated  from  the 
Books  in  the  Apochrypba,  as  well  as  from  the  works 
above  mentionecL  ^^To  the  man  who  is  really  conver- 
sant in  the  writings  of  the  Targumists,  Cabbalists  and 
Damachists,  remarks  Mr.  Oxlee,  who  is  himself  to  be 

Sided  by  their  ditection  and  anthority,  the  doctrine  of 
»  TVinit^^can  oflbr  no  scruples.  The  Targnmist  cer* 
tainiv  distinguishes  between  Jehovah — the  word  of  Je* 
hovaii — and  the  Habitation  of  Jehovah,  by  ascrihiog  to 
each  of  them  personal  actions  and  projperties^  whilst  he 
makes  them  au  equally  God,  by  assigning  to  them  those 
effects  of  wisdom  and  power  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
first  eanse;  and  yet  he  is  not  accused  of  having  estab- 
lished three  Oods,  nor  of  having  denied  the  unity.  The 
Cabbalist  distinguishes  between  the  higher  Numerations, 
Supreme  Crown,  Wisdom  and  Understanding;  which  he 
asserts  to  be  no  properties,  as  the  name  might  import, 
bnt  eternal  subsistence  of  the  Godhead;  and  yet  be  is 
not  charged  with  having  violated  the>  unity  of  Jehovah, 
nor  with  having  induced  three  Gods.  Finally,  the  Da- 
raschit  vindicates  the  eternity  and  divinity  of  the  Law 
ind  of  the  Throne  of  Grace,  by  demonstrating  that  they 
actually  existed  with  Jehovah  prior  to  the  creation,  and 
that  on  the  authority  of  the  inspired  penman,  they  all 
denote  one  and  the  same  thing,  that  is,  one  and  the 
aame  God ;  and*  yet  he  is  not  condemned  for  having  dis- 
solved the  nnitv  by  the  number  of  his  pro-existences. 
How  then  can  the  r  rofessors  of  Judaism  with  any  colour 
of  propriety  object  to  that  tenet,  which  agrees  in  every 
essential  point  with  the  principles  of  their  own  church."^ 

*0n  this  pointy  the  reader  can  examiae  the  judgment  of  the  Ancieat 
Jewieh  CHiareh  <|gAiDBt  the  Unitariana^  by  Alex.  Snopaoa,  Plea,  pp.  407-481. 
Haleaon  on  thelrinity.  Maarioe  Jud.  Antiq.  yoL  4,  ch.  11,  pp.  113.  Jam- 
uson's  Repl^  to  Priestly,  voL  I,  pp.  48-117.  Randolph's  View  of  our  Sa- 
Tiour't  Minietrj,  vol  li.,  pp.  848-864.  Qill's  Commentary  on  all  the 
Pawagea.  Lightfoot  Whitaker's  Origen  of  Arianism.  Kidder's  Demon- 
ilnitioii  of  the  Meseiafl,  Part  iii.,  ch.  4,  6.  Horsley'a  Tracts,  pp.  242-244. 
MeO^ra  Old  Paths.  Siillingfleet  on  the  Trinitj,  mw  208-204.  For  a  fnU 
assovnt  of  IIm  'BsBgnm,  sae  Prideaux  Goaaet  ofCMd  and  Kaw  Test, 
Putii,  B.8. 
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We  do  not  allude  to  these  writings  of  the  Jews  because 
we  think  they  have  any  claim  of  authority  over  our  judg- 
mentf  or  that  they  are  entitled  to  any  high  regard  for  the 
soundness  of  their  understanding,  or  the  correctness  of 
their  principles  of  interpretation :  but  their  testimony  is 
▼alnabl&i  as  historical  aocuments  giving  us  relics  of  the 
better  knowledge  and  the  purer  faith  of  their  ancestors. 
Neither  do  we  undertake  to  affirm  that  these  ancient 
writings  of  the  Jews  as  clearly  teach  the  triune  person- 
al distmction  in  the  Godhead  as  so  many  and  so  learned 
men  hare  been  led  to  believe  they  do.  Their  opinion 
is  our  own.  But  still,  we  do  not  offer  the  testimony  of 
these  writings  as  in  iUelf^  a  positive  proof  of  the  divine 
authority  and  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  as 
tL  presumptive  proof  that  it  is  so,  because  the  ancestors 
or  those  who  now  oppose  the  doctrine  so  interpreted 
Scripture,  and  so  contemplated  the  Divine  Bein^  as  to 
conceive  of  a  plurality  in  the  one  Eternal  Godhead. 
Against  the  Jews,  who  regard  these  writings  as  authori- 
tative^  their  testimony  must  undoubtedly  be  conclnsive, 
and  against  all  presumptive  arguments  of  Unitarians, 
they  are  equally  ci>nclu8ive,  since  they  prove  that  the 
doctrine  of  an  absolute  personal  unity  in  the  divine  na- 
ture is  a  defection  {torn  the  ancient  faith  of  the  Jews  as 
well  as  of  Christians^  and  was  never  held  either  by  be- 
lievers in  revelation,  or  bv  Gentiles  without  rerelation.* 

It  must  be  rememberecl  also,  that  a  great  number  of 
the  early  converts  to  Christianity  and  to  the  belief  of  the 
Trinity  were,  like  Paul  and  the  other  apostles,  Jews, 
and  Simie  of  them,  like  him,  trained  up  in  their  schools 
and  familiar  with  all  their  learning.  And  as  a  contradic- 
iKm  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  would  be  de- 
structive to  the  inspired  and  authoritative  claims  of  both, 
the  adoption  of  Christianity  iriVA  tAe  dodriike  of  the 
Trimitjf  as  «i  vital  ptineij4^^  by  them,  is  an  irrefragable 

Sroof  to  their  belief  in  its  perfect  consistency  with  what 
ley  regarded  as  the  teaching  of  God's  worJ[.+ 

*Xo(«  IV,  t^itimooT  of  Jev^ 

f  TU«  «U^s««l  UftiurMakm  of  th*  <«rhr  H«br«v  CkriiluuM  has  beoi 
MnapikABilT  oT«fftki*wa  bj  Bbbop  Honi«T»  ib  kit  T^Mfei  aguiMt  Prieift- 
kp»  aa4  im  JMBMMas  ViaiiMUoD  ib  mhr  to  ib«  WMt  wnur  ib  ^^  * 
Wr»  CMfM  of  Ariai>wn»  uid  o(k«r  ww^ 
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A  mnHitade  of  the  early  Christians  were,  on  the  other 
band,  Oreeks,  or  at  least  familiar  with  the  Oreek  lan- 
guage, and  with  that  dialect  spoken  in  Palestine,  and 
m  which  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written. 
Many  of  them  also,  like  Panl,  had  l^een  leamedin  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  some  of 
them  had  beenvteachers  of  their  systems,  and  enthusias- 
tic admirers  of  their  genins  and  eloquence. 

Bnt  further,  all  the  primitive  and  early  disciples  of 
Christianity,  had  either  been  brought  np  Jews  or  Pagans. 
Hey  were  imbaed  therefore,  with  all  the  prejudices 
and  bigotry  of  these-nations,  and  their  enmity  even  unto 
Uood  •against'  Christianity.  To  the  unbelieving,  who 
constituted  the  great  majority  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the 
doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ  and  of  the  Trinity,  was  an 
opprobrious  scandal,  nay  a  God  defying  blasphemy,  for 
the  open  avowal  of  which  thCy  condemned  Jesus  Christ 
to  what,  by  their  law,  they  considered  a  merited  cruci- 
fixion. To  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  this  doctrine  was 
the  uttermost  folly,  contradiction  and  absurdity.  It  was 
made  the  ground- work  of  opprobrious  ridicule,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  oath  put  by  Lucian  into  the 'mouth  of  a 
Christian,  and  by  the  charge  contained  in  the  letter  of 
Pliny  to  Trajan.*  By  the  philosophic  few  these  doc- 
trines were  regarded  as  pure  polytheism  and  the  idola- 
trous worship  of  a  mere  man,  while  they  rejected  all 
faith  in  the  Gods.  To  the  -multitude  among  them,  on 
the  contrary,  they  appeared  as  the  impious  substitution 
of  a  new  system  of  polytheism  for  one  already  establish- 
ed, as  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 

That  the  eariy  Christians,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
should  have  adopted  Christianity,  and  with  it  as  a  prime 
verity,  this  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  is,  therefore,  over- 
whelming presumptive  evidence,  both  that  the  doctrine 
is  Scriptural,  and  that  it  is  Divine. 

It  is  a  further  evidence  for  this  conclusion,  and  a  new 
line  of  presumptive  and  corroborative  proof,  that  some 
even  of  the  ancient  heretics,  who  separated  themselves 
from  the  body  of  the  church  and  were  cut  off  by  it,  as 
fully  retained  the  doctrine  of  a  consubstantial  trinity  as 

*  See  given  in  Note  G.,  at  one  line  of  prooC    See  also,  Lardner's  Worki. 
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Ihe  orthodox.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Manichees* 
and  the  Montanists,  Tertallian- having  written  9ome  of 
his  strongest  works  io  favour  of  the  Trinity  after  joiBing 
this  sect 

Such  th^,  ar^  the  many  varioas  and  antagonktic 
witnesses,  who  unite  their  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
dootrine  of  a  trinity,  as  having  been  the  doctrine  origi- 
nally,  of  a  orimitive  divine  revelation,  and  as  being  the 
undoubted  UiKrtrine  tanghtin  the  Hebrew  aind  Christian 
Scri^Mres*  The  heathen  world,  the  Christian  worid, 
Ihe  varions  and  conflicting  denominations  of  Christiana, 
the  ancient  Jews,  all  converted  Jews,  BomanisCs  and 
Greeks  and  all  other  oriental  Christians,  tlie*Syrian 
C^ufi^b  buried  lor  ages  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar,  aifd 
Ihe  WaMeneei^  equally  concealed  from  the  eariiest  times 
amid  their  inaccessible  mountains^  all  unite  in  testifying 
to  this  giorions  and  divine  truth. 

K«>w«  be  it  remembered*  that  fad  thus  testified  to,  is 
moil  iW  l^mM  of  this  doctrine,  bm  the  simple,  palpable, 
and  ea^lv  understood  fact*  of  this  doctrine  having  been 
handed  iWwn  mor^  or  leea,  and  pnndy  from  primitive 
and  patriarchal  leveialion,  and  er  its  being  at  thin  mo- 
innU  and  ev^r  since  they  were  written*  embodied  and 
laa^hi  in  the  «acred  Scrij^tnree;. 

Ii  mn^l  aib>>  be  femembered*  that  the  Greek  and  Bo- 
UMoiClinjKiMK  wer^eariy  eeparated.  and  haveeverainoe 
WMWned  rival  and  antagonistic  chnivlie&.  Tke  firm 
iMive  vnf  ihi»  «:<trine  theff«&ffe*  by  both  chnrchas*  tkeir 
inmal  ^ibi  eani«t  <\>ncending  £i>r  it  as  the  faith  onoe 
^ii^iv^KM  tv>  sh<  $a:&r^  and  their  nndevjating  praaerva- 
iMn  trf  i^  ani>i  au  lihMr  other  changes  nnd  ebrmptiona, 
|Ctviii»  aMMniaeni  $9rec^fth  to  the  fiwee  of  tiheir  independ- 
eM  aM  y^  Ax^csirtyQ:  tiiii^inKiiny. 

IfW  miocM^  dirt  oit  the  eariy  and  wtiMiihad  bn- 
&C  :5^  ixj<  oxsHr^  ,>t  the  Triaity  if^  itsieUl  a  powerfrl 
pw^ttmjrcJMK  in  Mw<ar  %><*  :ts  apo$«?ae  ociguL  F«r«  ns  it 
)i:  :i3i$«(cL  jiJSjfiecJKf  7>»ns.><e  m^sa  tne  cvoMCWiK  of  the 
iMaESnea  uwhiiJ*  i«m  ^a^e  rr^mi^zv^  Jews  ana  Jewish  con- 

I^Mecsaik  v^coiN^Kvv  n^w^  vw  :a ' 
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oonld  baye  been  so  firmly  and  finally  established  as  tl|e 
doctrine,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  as 
fondauentally  important. 

To  tbese  considerations  most  be  added,  not  only  the 
tlmoBt  uniyersal  testimony  of  Christendom,  in  the  pre- 
sent and  all  modem  times,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini- 
ty,— bnt  the  amazing  learning  with  which  every  point 
bcHnring  opon  this  qaestion  has  been  discnssed; — the 
emdition  anltt  research  einployed  in  the  study  and  ana- 
lysis of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  langnages;  and  the 
defiaitiye  character  now  given  to  the  proper  and  only 
iMTtimate  interpretation  of  the  sacred  beriptnres.  < 

The  passages  from  which  these  varions  and  independ- 
ent witnesses  deduced  the  propositions  which  constitute 
Um  elements  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  are  all  those 
which  teach  that  Ood,  while  in  his  Oodhead  or  nature, 
be  is  absolutely  one,  is,  in  some  sense  plural,  and  not 
abaolutely  or  personally  one,  that  this  plurality  is  limit- 
ed to  the  persons  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
and  that  each  of  these  are  God.  Now,  these  passages 
©f  Scripture  are  not  few.  They  are  exceedingly  numer- 
ous ana  enter  into  the  whole  structure  and  phraseology 
of  the  Bible.  And  as  it  regards  their  qualities  of  clear- 
Dese,  plainness,  and  determinate  signification,  we  appeal 
from  the  prejadiced  dogmatism  of  an  adversary  to  the 
judgment  of  the  truly  calm  and  sincere  inquirer,  and 
from  the  comparatively  few  who  have  attempted  to  bos- 
tain  the  Unitarian  hypotheses,  upon  purely  Scriptural 
testimony, — ^to  the  innumerable  witnesses  we  have  pro- 
duced, who,  against  all  the  prejudice  which  stood  in 
their  way,  have  been  constrained  to  receive  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  as  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

There  is  still  another  remark,  which  will  strengthen 
this  presumptive  argument  for  the  Scriptural  authority 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  that  is,  that  were  it 
not  plainly  and  indubitably  taught  by  God  himself,  no 
•ineere  believer  could  ever  have  dared  to  promulgate  it. 
For,  if  there  is  one  point  on  which  the  Scriptures  are 
iDort  full,  express  and  positive  than  any  other,  it  is  in 
their  dennndations  against  all  idolatry  and  false  Gods. 
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Of  Christ,  it  is  almost  essential  characteristic  in  the  pro- 
phetic writing,  that  he  should  ^'utterly  abolish  idola- 
try."— (Isa.  ii.,  18.)  If  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  be  not  true,  then  beHevers  in  any  age,  have  been 
almost  universally  idolatera.  And  hence,  from  anti-trin- 
itarian  principles,  the  blasphemous  consequence  follows, 
— that  God  himself  has  led  his  creatures  into  tempta- 
tion,— temptation  to  that  very  sin,  which,  above  all  oth» 
ers,  he  hates  and  abhors, — temptation  to  idolatry!  The 
Deity  declares  that  he  is  a  ''jealous  God;"  that  bis  glory 
he  will  not  give  to  another,  nor  his  praise  ''to  graven 
images."  He  most  pathetically  expostulates  upon  this 
subject,  (Jer.  xliv.,  3^  "Oh,  do  not  this  abominable 
thing  that  I  hate."  With  what  scrupulous  care  does  the 
Snpreme  Being  guard  against  all  temptations  to  idola- 
trvf  Lest  the  £rtfelites  should  worship  the  relics  of 
Moses,  the  Deity  himself  privately  interred  him,  and  no 
man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day."  The  brazen 
serpent  also,  was  destroyed,  lest  it  should  lead  the  Isra- 
elites into  idolatry.  But,  if  the  Deity  used  such  precau- 
tiou  to  prev<jnt  men  from  worehipping  the  body  of  Moses 
and  the  brazen  serpent,  how  can  we  believe  that  he  woald 
use  no  precaution  where  the  temptation  was  itifioitely 
greater.  IIow  can  we  imagine  that  he  would  use  no 
precaution  to  prevent  men  from  worshipping  his  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  only  creatures!  Is  not  such  a 
supposition  in  the  highest  degree,  absurd  and  unreason- 
able, and  impious?  We  find  that,  not  only  is  there  no 
precaution  employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  prevent  men 
irom  such  idolatry,  but  that  everywhere  and  dn  every 
way  the  Scriptures  teach  and  reouire  men  to  worship, 
both  the  Redeemer  and  the  Holy  spirit.  The  xnoet  glo- 
rious perfections  of  Deity  are  ascribed  to  them ;  the  most 
glorious  works  of  Deity  are  performed  by  them, — those 
very  worka  by  which  the  bemg  and  attributes  of  dod 
are  proved, — 'by  which  his  eternal  power  and  Gkxlhead 
are  manifested, — and  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from 
all  false  gods.  They  are^  also,  everywhere  repreaented 
as  the  object  of  the  prayers  of  men,  and.  of  the  nnited 
praises  and  adorations  of  all  intelligent  beings.  What 
temptations  to  idolatry  if  these  persons  are  only  crear 
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€are8  or  attribotes.  All  the  temptations  that  ever  existed 
<x>inpared  with  these,  were  nothingi  and  less  than  no- 
thing.'** 

Finally,  if,  as  it  is  said  by  Unitarians,  we  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  theTrinitv,  even 
though  the  Scriptores  when  interpreted,  as  all  other 
books  are,  clearly  teaches  it, — ^^then,  since  God  has  given 
US  no  other,  laws  of  interpretation  by  which  to  under- 
stand their  meaning,  it  would  follow  that  the  Scriptures 
cannot  be  received  as  an  ai^thoritative  and  inspired 
standard  of  faith  and  practice,  and  we  are  thrown  upon 
the  wide  sea  of  soepticism  and  human  conjecture  as  to 
what  is  truth.  Bv  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have 
cftodidly  studied  the  Bible,  it  has  been  regarded  as  teach- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  l^mrrr  of  persons  in  the  Ohb 
Godhead,  and  therefore,  it  follows  that  the  great  majori- 
ity  of  those  who  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  inspired 
word  of  God,  must,  also,  believe  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  They  have  no  alternative  between  infidelity 
and  Trinitadanism,  and  since  they  cannot  adopt  the  lat- 
ter they  must  adhere  to  the  former. 

From  these  consequences,  therefore,  which  follow  from 
the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  from  all 
the  reasons  which  constitute  our  presumptive  argument 
in  its  favour,  we  are  brought  to  the  conclusiou  tliat  it  is 
very  probably  true,  that  it  will  be  found  clearly  taught 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  its  opponents  therefore,  are 
bound  to  prove  that  Christianity  distinctly  and  equivo- 
cally condemns  and  rejects  this  doctrine  before  they  can 
oflFer  any  valid  argument  against  it  on  the  ground  of  an- 
tecedent impossibility,  or  in  any  degree  tamper  with  the 
plain  meanmg  of  the  words  of  Scripture.  In  coming 
therefore  to  Scripture  to  ascertain  what  God  has  reveal- 
ed on  the  subject  of  his  own  nature,  we  are  not  only 
freed  from  any  prejudices  against  the  probability  of  find- 
ing there  the  cloctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  are  presump- 
tively led  confidently  to  expect  that  it  will  be  clearly 
and  distinctly  taught  in  those  Scriptures  which  "  were 

*  On  the  alleged  idoUtrj  of  the  doctnae  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  con- 
•eqneneee  it  involvea,  and  its  futility,  see  Wynpersee  on  the  Godhead  of 
Chm^  tea^lY,  pp.  167-162. 
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given  by  inspiration  of  Ood  and  are  profitable  for  doo- 
trine," — "the  law  and  testimony," — tne  rule  and  stand* 
ard  of  all  revealed  truth.* 

*  We  would  •Arneftly  aak  our  raftden  to  distingaiffh  cmtMSLj  bet  wean 
the  doctrines  propo«ed  in  Scriptnre  to  oar  belief^  and  the  thinfi  tlini- 
selvoe  that  are  the  matter  ana  subjeot  of  them.  The  former  maj  be 
known,  and  ^und  rafficient  Been  for  receiving  them ;  where  oar  raaioii» 
at  least  in  this  its  weak  and  impaired  state,  can't  reach  the  fiiU  clear,  and 
adeouate  understanding  of  the  latter. 

**  Would  not  advantage  be  ^ven  to  Deista  and  Anti-ScriptnristSk  not  to 
say  Athei8t^  to  scoff  at  the  Bible,  if  after  pretences  of  its  troth  and  in- 
thority,  and  that  its  great  end  is  to  call  on  the  world  from  idcdatiy  aad 
polytheism  to  the  knowledge,  worship  and  service  of  the  one  obW  tne 
Goo,  and  of  its  plainness  to  such  |>ur|>o8eB,  being  for  the  nae  of  ul;  yet 
even  as  to  this  main  point,  the  setting  forth  of  this  one  tme  God,  dwtan- 
goiahing  him  from  all  other  beings,  it  is  allowed  to  be  done  In  anek  a 
manner,  that  not  only  one,  or  a  few,  through  careleaaneas  or  pMJndiee% 
or  judicial  blindness  might  mistake;  but  that  the  ^nerality  of  Ckrialian% 
in  all  ages,  have  mistaken,  under  as  good  capacity  to  understand  it^  as 
good  means  and  helps  thereto,  aa  much  concern  and  diligence,  impei^ 
tiality  and  faithfulness  in  the  study  of  it,  as  sincere  and  earneat  prayer  to 
God  for  his  guidance,  and  as  good  ground  to  hope  for  it  from  him  aa  any 
can  pretend  tot  What  use,  may  they  say,  can  snch  a  book  be  of|  or  wh^ 
likelihood  that  it  is  from  Godf  Could  he  not  speak  plainly  of  himself 
where  'tis  pretended  he  designed  to  do  so  f  Is  all  there  io  delivered,  that 
the  world  mighty  and  almost  all  actually  have  erred,  as  to  the  very  olject 
of  their  faith,  worship  and  obedience,  and  in  whom  their  felidtv  is  placed  I 
Would  not  that  book,  instead  of  Icodinff  to  life  and  salvation,  be  the  moat 
Insnaring  and  dangerous  one  that  can  bef  Of  what  tendency  nmat  " 
notions  be  from  which  any  foch  consequences  would  justly  iollowt" 


ARTICLE  II. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  HEBRBW  LTTERATDRB. 

While  the  names  of  Heathen,  as  well  as  Christian  sa- 
^,  are  scarcely  ever  mentioned  without  calling  np  feel- 
ings of  affection  and  regard  towards  the  nations  that 
gave  them  birth ;  the  names  of  the  sages  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  wlio  were  once  jnstly  styled,  by  common  con- 
sent, Sapientissimi,  are  passed  over  in  silence;  they  are 
never  thought  of;  very  few  think  it  worth  their  while 
to  explore  their  invaluable  writings;  having  imbibed 
the  idea  that  jJl  Jewish  productions,  withont  exception, 
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are  fnll  of  abenrdities, — productions  of  a  most  ignorant 
and  superstitions  people^  whose  intellect  has  oecome 
barbarised  through  the  study  of  Rabbinistn. 

Such  must  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  the  reckless 
grasp  of  superstition  has  chained  unnumbered  myriads 
of  minds, — minds  the  most  exalted,  as  well  as  minds  the 
most  degraded, — the  mind  of  the  philosopher,  no  less  than 
of  the  serf.  National  religious  superstition  is,  therefor^ 
no  criterion  of  a  nation's  inferiority  of  intellect. 

Genius  and  learning  are  by  no  means  the  property 
of  any  sect  or  nation. 

Thns,  it  is  generally  considered  that  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  Greece  and  Rome  for  arts  and  science,  al- 
though their  religions  were  inexpressibly  superstitions. 
Socrates,  by  universal  consent,  wears  the  crown  of  repu- 
tation for  wisdom,  more  than  any  other  ancient  philoso- 
pher; yet  his  degraded  state  of  mind,  as  far  as  religion 
was  concerned,  as  proved  by  his  sacrificing  a  cock  to 
iEsculapius,  at  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  is  not  taken  into 
consideration  to  counterbalance  his  subtle  disputations, 
profound  inquiries,  acute  reasonings,  and  admirable  dis- 
coveries. 

Were  but  the  literature  of  the  HebrewB  studied  as 
that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  its  students  would  indeed, 
find  that  it  is  not  at  all  inferior  to  theirs.  Had  Hebrew 
literature  been  introduced  into  the  University  course, 
Hebrew  philosophers,  mathematicians,  astronomers,  his- 
torians, grammarians,  poets,  critics,  metaphysicians,  ora- 
tors, theologians  and  commentators,  would  not  only  con- 
vince the  student  of  the  fact,  that  Hebrew  literature  is 
as  elevated,  as  beautiful,  and  as  elegant  as  that  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  but  also  in  a  special  manner,  excite  in  bis 
mind  the  warmest  affections  for  sacred  literature  in  the 
sacred  tongue. 

Thev  would  emphatically,  re-echo  the  sentiments  of 
the  celebrated  Bishop  Lowth,  whose  language  is  as  fol- 
lows :  ^^  It  would  not  be  easy,  indeed,  to  assign  a  reason 
why  the  writings  of  Homer,  of  Pindar,  and  of  Horace, 
should  engross  our  attention  and  monopolize  our  praise, 
.  while  those  of  Moses,  of  David,  and  of  Isaiah,  pass  total- 
ly unregarded."  They  would  remind  the  world  of  the 
fact  that,  when  Europe  was  veiled  in  superstition  and 
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occupation  of  tlje  highest  chairs  of  philosopl 
leniatics,  in  the  renowned  Moorish  schools  o 

and  Toledo;  and,  that  even  in  England,  th 
A  where  experimental  philosophy,  geometry 
ind  logic,  were  taught,  was  that  of  the  Hebn 
rd,  where  the  record  of  its  ancient  teachers 

in  the  names  of  the  celebrated  Moses'  Ha 
b's  Hall. 

id  Oreece  and  Rome  produced,  not  only  thei 
smen,  orators,  philosophers  and  poets,  bnt  th 
»ther  nations  put  together,  what  had  even  8 
Bntration  of  genius  and  learning  been  when 
1  with  the  productions  of  the  Hebrews?  Tbej 
irs  in  literature  before  any  of  the  present  ns 
3ially  those  of  Europe,  had  their  existence.  ' 
te  their  value,  in  this  respect,  we  must  travel 
1  astounding  climax,  through  the  Gemara  and 
he  Hellenic  writing  of  Josephus,  Pbilo,  tbo 
iment,  the  Septuagmt,  and  the  Maccabees ;  tb 
ninor  Prophets  to  Nehemiah,  who  wrote  140 
•e  Xenophon ;  to  Isaiah,  700  years  before  "V 
?roverbs  and  Psalms,  1040  years  before  Horai 
1, 1030  years  previous  to  Theocritus ;  and  to  !& 
e  1000  years  the  predecessor  of  Herodotus, 
was  from  such  a  literature,  that,  centuries  befo 

of  the  Baconian  aphorism,  ^^  knowledge  is  po 
lebrews  had  learned  that  '^a  wise  man  is  str 
had   nrovftH  ita  vAronJf.v  in  flio  Aillttof   onnan  *» 
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tions  of  the  Talmtid,  and  legal  decisionB;  but  this  is  not 
all :  thej  were,  and  are  still,  distinguished  for  their  atten- 
tion to  grammatical  improvements  of  languages;  none 
have  ever  surpassed  the  Spanish  Israelites  in  the  refine- 
ment of  their  grammars,  the  accuracy  of  their  lexicons, 
or  the  perfection  manifest  in  their  standard  editions  of 
esteemed  books,  both  scientific  and  natural. 

An  innate  sense  of  the  elevation  which  literature  be- 
stows on  a  people,  caused  the  Hebrews  to  multiply  their 
writings,  as  fast  as  the  flames  of  ecclesiastical  edicts  had 
consumed  the  books  of  their  predecessore ;  all  the  while 
aiming  at  supporting  the  reputation  of  their  ancestors. 
Thus,  m  the  composition  of  poetry,  they  not  only  excell- 
ed in  the  rhythmical  verse,  but  have  also  superadded 
the  use  of  metrical  feet  in  their  poetry,  and  we  may  con- 
clude favourably  for  their  endeavours,  from  the  facts, 
first,  that  their  poets  were  numerous,  and  held  in  high 
consideration ;  secondly,  that  thev  were  stimulated  by 
the  vicinity  of  the  Arabs,  with  whom  they  kept  up  a 
very  successful  competion. 

The  following  verses  which,  form  the  introduction  to 
an  epic  poem,  in  18  Cantos,  entitled  Sheri  Tef  hereth,  by 
Baboi  N.  H.  Weizel,  or  Wessely,  will,  we  hope,  fully  con- 
vince the  reader  of  the  purity  of  the  poetic  mind  of  the 
Hebrews : 

Olorions  in  mi^ht»  thy  dwelling  high  and  grand, 

O  Grod,  all  epnng  from  thy  creative  hand. 

Ethereial  apirita,  from  all  suUtance  free, 

Aroee  at  tny  command,— <leriyed  their  life  from  thee. 

Things  high  and  low  thou  holdeet  in  thy  span: 

O,  fearful  Ood,  then  what  to  thee  is  man, 

That  thon  should*t  search  his  heart,  explore  his  views, 

And,  gracioos,  midst  his  race  an  habitation  choose  f 

In  Eden's  garden,  planted  by  thy  care^ 

Thon  bad'st  him,  placed  there,  to  share 

Eternal  life  and  bliss,  with  sense  to  know 

The  Joys  which  e'er  from  boundless  wisdom  flow. 

Had  he  obey'd,  these  had  he  now  possessed : 

He  sinn'd ;  yet,  driven  from  his  place  of  reat» 

Thon  neither  him  nor  his  didst  quite  reject: 

Tliy  glorious  name  thou  ffav'st  the  righteous  to  protect^ 

But  when  the  earth  itself  corrupted  grew 

Bv  man's  foul  deeds»  thou,  righteous  to  pursue, 

Didst  cut  him  off:  thy  cup  of  wrath  was  still' 

With  mercy  sweeten^  whilst^  released  from  ill. 

The  righteoua  thou  didat  set  apart^  to  mve 
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From  the  wild  rush  of  the  destructive  waye : 

Bled$ed  bv  thee,  proti^ted  from  the  flood, 

BiUh  Noah  and  his  sods  unhurt  before  thee  stood. 

£ril  increas'd  again  with  inen*s  increase; 

Their  erring  pa^ions  robb*d  their  hearts  of  peace. 

All  moral  rules  thev  broke  with  scornful  pride, 

Until,  confused  their  speech,  each  turned  aside 

And  tracked  the  earth ;  which  dark  as  night  had  grown, 

Uad  not  the  jrlorious  light  of  Abraham  shone. 

Taught  mtrn  the  follv  of  tbeir  idol-creeds. 

And,  wondVing.  to  f>ehokl  their  mighty  Maker's  deeds. 

The  hetTuly  tirmament,  the  starry  maze, 

Proclaim  aloud  thy  never-ending  praise; 

So  did  this  pious  €4ige  aloud  thy  grace  deelare, 

Teach  men  to  raise  to  thee  the  supplicating  prayer; 

To  know  that  here,  created  not  in  vain. 

By  praotis*d  virtues,  it  is  theirs  to  gain 

a' state  of  endless  life,  a  good  degree. 

From  earthly  cares  and  griefs,  from  earthly  pleaeurea,  free. 

For  after-yoars  to  him  thou  wast  reveal'd. 

With  him* alone  the  ci>venant  was  seaFd, 

Hiou  eh^)$e«lst  him  with  thy  l>enignant  grace, 

FVoni  all  his  fathers  house:  And,  childlees  yet,  his  race 

Mad*st  holy  to  thyself:  Their  future  weal  and  woe, 

Their  joys'and  griefs^  [^ermittedet  him  to  know ; 

And  in  a  vision,  cle^ir  of  view,  to  see 

The  wondrous  things  to  come,  the  deep  futurity. 

In  his  old  age  thy  wonders  still  am^ear: 

Isaac  born  to  him  in  his  hnndredtn  vear, 

When  Sarah  ntnetv  transient  rears  had  aeenl 

He,  as  a  sacrifice.  Lad  nearly  been 

OonsumM  ujx^n  thv  altar;  had  not  thy 

Angel  of  mercy,  with  arresting  cry. 

Caird  to  his  father,  "This  has  only  been 

Thy  piety  to  prove,  whidi  now  is  clearly  seen." 

Tlie  perfect  saints  protected  by  thy  love,* 

Endow 'd  by  thee  with  worth  *and'force  abore 

The  strength  of  angeK  whom,  unknowing,  he 

Compeird  to  own  his  might,  was  Isaac's  progeny. 

To  him  thou  canvst  at  Bethel,  when  he  paid 

The  VOW9  which,  in  afllictionV  time  he  made ; 

And  ble^ing  him  with  happineee^  and  fame, 

FVi^m  Jacob  unto  Israel  thou  didst  change  hit  name. 

Tliy  chosen  people  whom  thon  e'er  didst  tend, 

Tlie  tribes  oi  Gv^  thow  men  of  fame,  descend 

From  righteoQs  Israel,  the  lasting  vine 

Round  which  the  healthy  tendrils  clingine  twine. 

Joaephi  the  branch  n>ost*fhiitfal  of  them  &, 

When  envioQs  blasts  and  halr>ed  eans*d  his  fall, 

Tliou  dids«  to  Egypt  send.  rats*d  from  the  pit, 

OVr  nation's  fate*  to  rule,  on  king?v  thrones  to  sxL 

Then  oVr  their  hearts  were  bonds  h^temal  spread, 

Bt  thee  united:  no  more  did  the  dr«Ml 

tX  fiMBiuM^  «r  of  iv»Bt»  dMtarb  th«  miiid 
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Of  Joseph's  brethren;  for  they  found  him  kind, 
And  of  their  deeds  forgetful    Jacob  went 
With  all  his  house  to  Egypt;  and,  content^ 
There  found  his  son,  blessd  by  the  power  divine. 
Whose  promises,  O  Gkxi  so  lasting  are  as  Uiinet 
When  Israel's  sons  reach'd  the  Egyptian  States, 
To  them  each  city  gladly  ope'd  its  gates, 
Gave  them  the  fruitful  lands  and  fields  to  share : 
Where,  bless'd  with  ease  and  riches,  void  of  eare^ 
In  numbers  and  in  strength  they  daily  grew. 
Then  rose  a  mighty  nation  from  the  few 
Who,  for  their  wants  once  seeking  to  proyide, 
Now  safe  amidst  the  shelt'ring  tents  or  Ham  reside. 
Sudden  the  g^loom  of  night  o'erspread  their  day: 
Lost  was  their  power,  &eir  minds  to  grief  a  prey : 
The  flock  thou  cuardeat  found  their  lot  was  changed ; 
And  Ham's  wild  sons^  by  hate  and  wrath  estranged, 
Their  former  Mends  to  harm  and  injure  sought. 
Foul  arts  they  tried,  and  rack'd  each  evil  thought^ 
Plotting  such  measures  as  they  might  employ. 
With  savage  cruelty  and  rage,  th^  people  to  destroy. 
The  seed  which  in  the  earth  despised  lies  low. 
At  leng^  KMinics  forth;  and  then  its  blossoms  blow, 
Producing  miit    So  was  it  with  thy  vine. 
Thy  beauteous  plant;  at  times  laid  low,  supine. 
Like  to  the  thorn ;  at  times  when  faded,  dned 
Away  in  strength,  to  thee  thy  people  oried. 
Imploring  aid,  and,  looking  on  their  grie^ 
Thou  di£t  from  heaven,  in  mercy,  g^nt  desired  reliet 
Thence  on  thy  servant  were  thy  glories  shed ; 
With  majesty  thou  orownest  Moses*  head ; 
Through  him  the  oppressor,  who^  in  sava^  pride. 
Destroyed  thy  vineyard,  durst  thyself  dende. 
Was  judg'd  and  punish'd ;  taught  to  know  the  might 
Of  Ood  ^preme,  who,  from  the  loftiest  height 
Of  realms  celestial,  with  an  outstretched  arm, 
Plreserv'd  his  chosen  race  from  all  impending  harm. 

Having  given  the  above  lines  from  the  introduction, 
We  will  now  give  some  lines  from  the  13th  Canto,  being 
founded  on  Exod.  xiv:  1-3,  in  blank  verse: 

The  dread  behest  of  the  Most  High,  made  known 
Bv  Israel's  faithful  chief  unto  the  assembled  host^ 
They  cheerfullv  obey,  retrace  their  steps, 
But  not  with  minting  hearts^    Firm  was  their  trust 
In  God ;  steadfast,  whate'er  was  his  command, 
Their  confidence  and  hope.    Mizraim's  swarthy  sons^ 
Who  dwelt  in  Etham's  plains,  beheld  surpris'd 
Israel's  returning  tribes :  Far  as  these  apread, 
The  question  stul  arose,  "whence  come  they  here? 
Why  do  they  tarry  f  Why  not  onward  move?" 
The  hurried  me8Benger^  with  apeed  diqpcteh'd, 
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Relate  unto  the  king,  that^  "Iiraere  eona^ 

Ai  Etham  they  approach'd,  had,  teiror-etraek. 

Refused  to  enter  on  the  desert  vast; 

Confus'd  Uieir  oamp,  thejr  move  thej  know  not  wher« ; 

God  hath  not  led  tnem  forth ;  base  rnnawajs, 

They  fly,  by  fear  perplex'd."    With  greedy  ear 

The  monarch  listens  to  the  welcome  tale. 

Glad,  as  the  captive,  who^  in  fetters  boand. 

In  dungeon  dark  imronr'd,  hails  the  lights 

And  tnumphs  in  the  glorious  sound,  **Thou*rt  free:" 

So,  glad,  triumphant,  did  the  tyrant  hail 

The  tidinffs  that,  within  his  reaeh  once  more. 

The  hateml  race  of  Jacob  stiU  misht  feel 

Hi^ell  revenge,  of  his  keen  sword  the  edge. 

No?iie  alone ;  his  courtiers,  servile  crew, 

The  chiefs  who  at  his  council-board  find  room. 

Partake  his  joy.    Clos'd  are  the  ffates  of  grief 

Within  their  hearts;  wide  open  Uiose  of  pride;    . 

Of  arrogance  the  inward  founts  overflow ; 

¥w\\  scope  unto  their  evil  thoughts  they  give : 

Against  the  universal  Lord  they  speak;  they  rail 

Against  the  man  who  unto  them  had  been 

The  minister  of  fate ;  'gainst  Moses  loud  they  rail 

Their  hatred  rank,  their  silly  pride  forsets 

That  erst>  amidst  the  terrors  of  the  night, 

When  Mizraim*s  pride  was  blighted,  they  implored. 

With  accenU  meek  and  said,  **  Pray  tarry  not ; 

Be  free,  depart,  and  leave  our  land  at  once." 

Whilst  now,  with  words  of  scorn  and  foul  reproad^ 

The  proffer'd  boon  recall'd,  they  wish  them  still  their  sUt6b: 

For  Pharoab*s  mind  is  changed ;  again  he  strives 

To  lord  it  over  those  whom  late  he  prav'd,  *'  Be  free." 

His  haughty  soul  repines ;  his  servants  fan  the  flame 

Of  anger  which  within  him  bums :  They  say, 

**  What  have  we  done!  How  could  we  e'er  oonsent 

That  Israel  from  our  bondage  be  releas'dl 

Are  we  the  men  who,  fearless,  firm,  have  brayed 

The  many  perils  that  assail'd  our  land, 

Tet,  overcome  at  last  by  nameless  fear. 

Did  yield  to  pestilence,  which  shunn*d  the  day! 

Each  man,  abash'd,  scarce  dared  to  meet  the  glaiiee 

Of  hk  associates:  Silent  aU,  their  looks 

Downcast,  averted,  stung  with  shame  and  wrath, 

WavVing  they  stand,  and  know  not  what  to  do. 

To  give  revenge  its  scope,  with  blood-stain*d  sword. 

Force  Israel  back  again  beneath  the  yoke. 

They  durst  not  do.     Ruthless  as  were  their  hearty 

"Gainst  pi^  steel'd,  harden'd  in  goflt  and  crimen 

They  trembled  stilt  as  memory's  faithful  voice 

Rung  in  their  ears  the  horrid  shriek^  the  groans 

Of  affony,  which  from  the  dying  burst 

On  Uiat  most  fatal  night:  How,  mute  with  awe  I 

They  then  had  stood  aghast,  and  quiv'rinff  heard 

The  pitMua  aeoenti  th^  d6^>air  tent  forth, 
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ReTeaUng  sights  thftt  morUl  man  may  not 

Behold  and  liye.    Ai  when  the  mighty  wind 

Binds  up  the  waters  of  a  flowing  brook; 

80  were  the  floods  of  wrath,  of  arrosanoe^ 

Of  emelty,  within  their  breasts,  spelT-boond 

By  with'ring  fear,  whioh  oow'd  their  inmost  heart 

Enpasacmt^  we  will  only  mention  a  few  of  the  Hebrew 
poetical  works  which  may  be  read  with  great  interest. 
The  Koyal  Crown,  a  poetical  r68uni6  of  the  Aristotelian 
cosmology,  by  Rabbi  S.  B.  Gabirol,  of  Malaga.  This 
fertile  muse  sang  the  wonders  of  nature  and  toe  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  spheres,  but  excelled  t^iefly  in 
the  ode.  He  was  murdered  about  1075,  at  the  age  of 
80;  it  is  supposed  his  assassin  was  driven  to  this  execra- 
ble deed  by  jealousy  of  his  victim's  superior  talents. 

The  book  of  the  Chain,  and  Tarshish,  by  Rabbi  M. 
A.  Ezra,  of  Granada.  He  was  famous  for  his  extraordi- 
nary knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  Greek  Lit^ 
erature.  His  writings  are  on  eloquence,  poetry,  and 
philosophy. 

The  son  of  Proverbs,  by  Rabbi  S.  Nagid,  of  Cordova. 
He  was  an  excellent  Arabic  scholar,  and  skilled  in  every 
science. 

The  Battles  between  Wisdom  and  Riches,  bv  Rabbi 
J.  Hallevi.  He  has  been  styled  "  the  prince  of  poets." 
One  of  his  panegyrists  poetically  exclaimed,  "  He  alone 

Jenetrated  into  the  sanctuary  of  poesy.  The  gates  of 
[eaven  had  been  locked  by  the  guardian  of  the  empy- 
rean, but  the^enius  of  Judah  boldly  shattered  their  bars. 

A  Rhythmical  Poem  on  Chess,  by  the  celebrated  Rab- 
bi A.  A.  Ezra.  In  it  the  game  is  carried  on  in  rhymes, 
and  it  concludes  with  Mat  (check  mate.)  His  works  are 
voluminous  and  various ;  embracing  history,  philosophy, 
medicine,  grammar,  theology,  and  poetry. 

Wisdom,  by  Rabbi  J.  Ben  Rabbi  S.  Alcophrie.  It 
consists  of  didaclic,  satirical,  and  facetious  pieces.  Eve- 
ry competent  judge  pronounces  this  poem  to  be  of  su- 
perlative beauty. 

An  Investigation  into  the  Moral  World,  by  Rabbi  J. 
Hapenini.  It  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  didactic  Hebrew 
poetry.  In  it  man  and  his  constitution,  the  world  and 
Its  moral  government,  are  deeply  investigated,  and  met- 
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aph jsically  considered ;  but  the  language  in  which  it  is 
dressed  is  most  admirable,  and  powertully  expressive, 
and  shtnes  with  brilliant  eloquence.  Buxtorf,  speaking 
of  the  above,  says,  ^^  Liber  insignis,  tam  quod  res,  tarn 
quod  verba.  Agit  de  vanitate  mundi  contemnenda,  et 
quffirendo  regno  dei.  Id  verbis  tam  eloqnenter,  polite, 
et  docte  effert,  ut  eloquentissimus  habeatur,  quisquis 
stylum  ejus  imitatur."  He  was  also  called  "the  Jewish 
Cicero." 

The  Strong  Tower,  by  Rabbi  M.  Ch.  Luzatz.  In  naas- 
terly  genius,  refined  taste,  and  pure  and  elegant  style, 
he  rivals  all  his  predecessors,  not  only  Hebrew,  but  Gen- 
tile poets.  He  was  principal  of  a  College  in  Amster- 
dam, where  he  promoted  learning  very  much,  as  he  had 
an  extensive  knowled&;e  in  almost  all  the  branches  of  the 
arts  and  science.  The  manuscript  of  the  above  work, 
was  only  discovered  some  years  ago,  and  published  at 
Leipsic,  1837,  with  notes,  by  S.  D.  Luzatz  and  M.  Let- 
teris ;  Latin  prolegomena  are  also  prefixed  to  it,  treating 
of  the  beauty  of  Hebrew  poetry,  where  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing remarks:  "This  dramatic  composition  will  be  in 
'  every  langnagc  a  classical  work  in  the  strongest  signifi- 
cation of  Uie  term,  it  comprises  all  the  charms  and  rhyth- 
mical euphony  of  the  aspiring  genius  of  Dante,  and  Tas- 
so's  immortal  and  elevated  imagery." 

Any  one  who  has  at  all  paid  attention  to  the  hi^ 
tory  of  the  Hebrews,  must  acknowledge  that  they 
have  conferred  great  benefits  on  Europe  by  their  stu- 
dies. There  was  a  period,  when  the  Oreek  languagte 
and  its  whole  literature  lay  buried  to  the  Western  na- . 
tions.  There  is  a  remarkable  incident  mentioned  by 
Conrad,  of  Heresbach,  of  the  16th  century,  as  a  fact, 
that  a  Monk  observed  to  his  companion,  "they  (t.  e,  the 
Reformers,)  have  invented  a  new  language,  which  they 
call  Greek;  yon  must  be  carefully  on  vour  gnard  against 
it ;  it  is  the  matter  of  all  heresy."  "the  Hebrews,  how- 
ever, were  reading  in  their  own  language  several  works 
of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Ptolemy,  Apolonius,  Hippocrates, 
Galen  and  Euclid;  and  employed  much  of  their  time 
in  writing  upon  them  and  others,  dissertations  aiid 
controversial  arguments.  They  were  the  means  of  the 
old  classics  bang  activdy  disseminated  amonget  the 
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Western  eoUegee  of  Ohriatendora*  In  reference  to  this 
ikot,  a  Terr  Mepectable  English  historian  says,  ^^Ifore- 
OFer,  the  Mebl^w  earlj  and  afterwards  diversified  onlti- 
▼aCion  of  literatnre  and  science,  raised  them^  to  a  post* 
tive  standing  in  the  intelUgenoe  of  Europe  so  bigb'^  tljiat 
it  has 'been  said,  wie  hare  never  yet  repaid  oordeVt 
of  gratefal  acknowledgment  to  the  illnstrions  Hebrew 
schools  of  Cordova,  Seville,  and  Granada." 

Of  Mathematics,  the  Hebrews  held  the  principal  chairs 
in  Mdhamtnedan  Oolleges.  They  also  came  in  contact 
with  many  Christians,  and  spread  themselves  into  vari* 
ODS  oonntries ;  they  talight  the  geometry,  algebra,  logic^ 
sad  ohemistrv.  of  Spain  in  the  Universities  of  Oxrord 
sod  Paris,  while  Christian  students  from  all  parts  of 
Enrope,  (among  whom  were  Abelard,  David  Morly,  and 
the  fiimons  Oerbert^  afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  il,)  re- 
paired to  Andalusia  for  such  instruction.  Many  treatises 
on  mathematics  might  be  mentioned,  but  as  their  an* 
thors  had  also  written  on  astronomy,  we  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  noting  them  in  their  proper  place. 

In  Astronomy,  they  were  teachers  of  tne  Moors.  Ac- 
eostomed  fro^  the  earliest  times,  in  the  clear  nncloud- 
ed  oriental  sky,  to  watch  and  observe  the  courses  of  the 
planetarv  system,  their  attention  was  incessantly  direct- 
ed to  all  the  secret  mysteries  of  nature;  and  they  may 
be  classed  amongst  the  earliest  astronomers.  When  the 
Qtonim  left  the  Euphrates  for  the  Guadalquiver  or  M. 
bar  Maimon  removed  thence  to  Cairo,  each  of  these  had 
M  briffht  a  firmament  to  survey,  as  had  their  prophet 
JDaDielin  Babylon,  where  he  was  master  of  Ghaldean 
astrologers  and  astronomers.  That  in  such  climates, 
vhsre  the  planets,  brimful  of  brilliance,  seem  running 
over  with  excess,  tlie  Hebrews  could  neglect  their  con- 
templation, is  an  incredible  supposition  and  false  in  fact : 
Ood  said,  ^Met  them  be  for  signs  and  for  seasons,'' — this 
is  found  id  the  first  pages  of  the  Hebrew  Scripture;  and 
we  are  assnred  by  themselves  that  at  no  time  have  they 
neglected  thaadmonition.  Hereditary  astronomers,  they 
jKstended  to  hold  traditional  secrets  brought  by  Abra- 
oam  from  the  land  of  Hharran,  and  they  appealed  to  the 
Hebrew  names  of  the  constellations  in  the  book  of  Job 
wA  Amoa  lor  the  antiqvity  of  their  obaervattons. 
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Such  an  original  impnise  seems  to  have  been  so  deep- 
ly fixed,  as  never  to  have  deserted  the  Hebrews,  even 
under  the  severest  privations.  Accordingly,  when  A1od> 
BO  X.,  had  spent  nearly  400,000  ducats  for  the  comple- 
tion of  his  celebrated  tables  containing  the  sidereal  ob- 
servations, we  read  that  they  were  completed  and  drawn 
Eby  Rabbi  Moses  of  Kiriath-jearim ;  and  by  means  of 
ibrews  exclusively,  he  published  the  book  of  Circles, 
which  is  still  preserved  with  care  at  Alcala. 

To  Eabbi  A.  B.  Ezra,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
equator  to  the  celestial  globe.  Rabbi  Ezra  was  a  pro- 
found philosopher,  astronomer,  physician,  grammarian, 
arithmetician,  poet,  and  Cabbalist.  His  writings  on  the 
arts  and  sciences  are  very  much  esteemed  by  his  breth- 
ren. 

Rabbi  J.  B.  J.  Alcalia,  through  his  profound  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  langua^s,  and  great  proficiency  in 
mathematics,  Abdallah,  king  of  Oranada,  commonly 
styled  the  mathematician,  was  induced  to  make  his  teach- 
er and  major-domo. 

Rabbi  J.  ben  R.  M.  Cohen,  translated  by  order  of 
King  Alonso,  the  astronomical  works  of  Avicenna  from 
the  Arabic  into  Castilian,  and  wrote  two  books  on  the 
fixed  stars,  which  he  divided  into  forty-eight  constella- 
tions. 

Rabbi  J.  Israeli,  was  considered  the  most  able  ma- 
thematician and  astronomer  of  bis  age;  his  astronomical 
works  and  tables  are  very  highly  esteemed.  He  also 
wrote  on  the  planetary  system,  according  to  Ptolemy's 
Almagest;  and  a  perpetual  Almanack. 

Rabbi  J.  B.  Israel  wrote  on  the  foundations  of  Em- 
bolism ic  Reckoning,  and  highly  esteemed  Astronomical 
jLaoies. 

Rabbi  D.  Abudrahan  wrote  the  order  of  Intercalation 
in  the  Calendar,  Astronomical  Tables,  and  on  the  Solsti- 
ces and  Equinoxes. 

Paul  of  Buyos,  a  Jewish  Convert,  and  Bishop  of  Car- 
thagena,  was  much  esteemed  for  his  proficiency  in  As- 
tronomy, &c.  ifec.  A  contemporary  poet  says,  "that  he 
(possessed  all  human  learning,  all  the  secrets  of  high  pbi- 
osophy ;  he  was  a  masterly  logician,  a  sweet  orator,  an 
admirable  historian,  a  subtle  poet,  a  clear  and  veradaiia 
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Dairator,  an  excellent  minister,  and  one  of  whom  every 
bodj  spoke  well."    He  continues, 

TwM  my  delight  to  tit  with  him 
Beneath  the  solemn  iyj  tree, 
To  hide  me  firom  the  sunny  beam 
Beneath  the  laarel's  shade,  and  see 
The  little  silTer  streamlet  flowing; 
While  firom  his  lips  a  richer  stream 
Fell  with  the  light  of  wisdom  glowing: 
How  sweet  to  slake  my  thirst  with  him  T 

Babbi  M.  B.  Mairaon,  besides  all  other  attainments, 
was  a  profound  logician,  philosopher,  mathematician, 
and  astronomer.  His  numerous  writings  and  profound 
learning,  induced  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clavering,  Bishop  of  Pe- 
terborough, to  say  ^'the  memory  of  Maimonides  has 
flourishea,  and  will  forever  flourish." 

A  list  of  more  bright  names  of  Hebrew  astronomers 
may  be  very  easily  added,  but  want  of  space  prevents 
ns  from  so  doing.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  when  the 
star  of  Arabian  civilization  became  eclipsed  in  the  capi- 
tal of  the  western  caliphs,  the  learning  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Judah  seemea  to  shine  with  more  and  more 
brilliancy  in  the  first  metropolis  of  Christian  Spain,  and 
thence  in  various  parts  of  the  globe. 

In  medicine,  they  excelled  so  much  that  kings,  prin- 
ces, popes,  and  nobles,  have  employed  none  but  He- 
brews for  their  chosen  physicians.  Their  writings  on 
medicine  are  both  very  numerous  and  highly  esteemed. 
In  metaphysics  and  philosophy,  the  Hebrews  will 
stand  comparison  even  with  the  best  of  modern  writers. 
The  following  from  Rabbi  J.  Albo's  Sepher  Eckarim,  is 
a  specimen  of  Hebrew  metaphysics,  of  as  early  as  the 
14th  Century,  which,  when  compared  with  the  writings 
of  others  of  the  same  period,  will,  we  are  sure,  convince 
the  reader  that  the  opinion  of  the  Jesuit  Huarte,  (in  re- 
ference to  the  Hebrew  mind,)  in  his  "Examination  of 
Genius,"  is,  by  no  means  exaggerated. 

DIVISION  L— CHAPTER  V. 

^^All  animate  beings  on  earth  may,  according  to  their 
iDatincts  and  manner  of  living,  be  divided  into  three 
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great  classes.  One  class  cannot  live  and  subsist,  in  a 
social  state \  as,  for  instance,  beasts  of  prey:  To  these, 
the  collecting  together  and  associating  in  great  numbers 
would  be  injurious;  for,  were  a  vast  concourse  of  thera 
collected  on  one  spot,  hunger  and  their  ferocious  in- 
stincts would  soon  lead  them  to  destroy  each  other.  A 
second  class  cannot  live  and  subsist  but  in  a  social  state; 
as,  for  instance,  man ;  to  whom  the  collecting  together 
and  associating  in  numbers  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
his  preservation.  His  susceptible  conformation  subjects 
him  to  the  influence  of  cold  and  heat,  and  of  their  alter- 
nations; he  therefore  needs  raiment  to  protect  him 
against  their  influence.  His  powers  of  digestion  are  not 
great;  his  food  mu^t  therefore,  be  prepared  in  order  to 
aid  them.  But  neither  food  nor  raiment  could  he  possi- 
bly obtain  in  suflicient  abundance,  except  iu  a  state  of 
society  where  many  join  for  reciprocal  aid  and  assist- 
ance: one  weaves  while  another  makes  the  needle  with 
which  the  third  sews,  and  it  is  thus  in  every  occupation 
that  his  wants  render  necessary.  The  third  class  of  ani- 
mate beings  form  the  medium  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes; a  state  of  society  being  to  them  neither  injuri- 
atiSy  as  to  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  nor  of  absolute  ne* 
cessity^  as  to  man,  but  their  instinct  sometimes  prompts 
them  to  associate  and  collect  iu  numbers  for  their  wel- 
fare; as  many  beasts  and  birds,  which  at  certain  seasons 
congregate  and  flock  together  for  safety  and  protection, 
and  afterwards  separate  again.  With  man,  however,  a 
state  of  society,  when  once  formed,  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  which  induced  our  Rabbies  to  say  that  man,  by 
nature,  was  a  social  animal. 

"  As  a  state  of  society  is  thus  natural,  and  therefore  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  preservation  of  man,  the  main- 
taining of  that  society  in  every  land  or  clime  on  the 
globe,  requires  certain  regulations  to  determine  and  pro- 
tect the  right,  and  to  point  out  and  punish  the  wix>ng, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  baneful  eflfects  which  the  collison  of 
passions  and  interests  njight  produce.  In  these  regula- 
tions are  comi)rised  commandft  which  tend  to  promote 
the  social  welfare,  as  the  prohibition  of  murder,  thefts, 
violence,  and  the  like.  These  regulations  our  Rabbies 
called  '^the  natural  laws  of  society,"  as  being  absoLately 


and  indispensably  nooessary  to  the  existence  of  society ; 
iod  they  are  general^  imparted  to  mankind  by  a  sage, 
a  prophet,  or  a  hero.  The  uniformity  and  perfection  of 
tbm  legal  system  of  society,  (as,  for  instance,  the  Bomaa 
laws,)  is  called  "  civilization,"  whieh,  however,  cannot 
be  npheld,  unless  some  head  be  empowered  to  watch 
oyer  and  preserve  its  iuteffrity,  either  as  mler,  judge,  or 
king  of  the  society.  Ana  as  man,  by  nature,  is  a  social 
snimal,  and  is  the  more  happy  the  more  perfect  the 
•tate  of  society  is  in  which  he  lives,  it  thence  results  tfant 
government  is  to  him  a  natural  institution^  as  the  power 
of  ruler,  judse,  or  king  is  indispensable  to  maintam  the 
institutions  of  society,  and  with  tbem  the  well-being  and 
kappiness  of  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed. 

^If  we  carefully  examine  the  animal  cCfiformation  and 
the  perfectiuu  of  its  various  members,  we  shall  find  that 
the  Creator  exerted  bis  bountiful  providence  to  furnish 
ill  his  creatures  with  every  requisite  for  their  well-being, 
not  only  that  which  is  indispeuBable  for  the  preservation 
of  the  species,  or  the  individual,  but  likewise  with  what- 
ever might  be  coudncive  to  their  happiness,  so  as  to  ren- 
der them  perfect  according  to  their  degree  in  the  scale 
of  creation.     And  when  we  find  the  careful  dispensation 
of  this  bounty  towards  creatures  of  an  inferior  degree, 
we  may  reasonably  infer  its  exercise  likewise  towards 
those  of  a  superior  degree,  in  order  that  they  too,  may 
be  furnished  with  whatever  may  tend  to  make  them  per- 
fect.   Whosoever  maturely  reflects  on  this  subject,  will 
find  that  it  is  the  Divine  influence  alone,  by  means  of 
which,  whatever  relates  to  the  perfection  of  man  can  be 
effected;  and  that  this  Divine  influence  is  far  more  re- 

Joisite  to  the  well-being  of  man,  who  is  gifted  with  reason, 
lan  anything  with  which  the  Creator  has  gifted  all  other 
Animals  is  to  theirs,  they  being  restrained  by  instinct. 

^^This  Divine  influence,  althouffh  directly  communica- 
ted to  one  man  only,  will,  nevertheless,  in  its  operation 
caaee  and  lead  to  the  perfection  of  all  mankind.  For, 
ilthough  the  different  species  of  animals,  some  of  which 
aie  more  perfect  than  others,  do  not  coruraunicate  their 
perfection  to  other  races ;  (as  each  species  forms  a  whole, 
and  has  its  peculiar  and  distinct  purpose  in  the  crea- 
tion;) nevertheless,  in  the  human  species,  comprising  as 
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it  does,  different  degrees  of  mental  powers,  some  supe- 
rior to  others,  all  these  powers  combine  bat  for  one  ob- 
I'ect, — the  perfection  of  the  whole  race,  which,  likewise, 
las  its  pecnliar  and  distinct  pnrpose  in  the  creation.  If 
we  were  to  assume  that  the  great  men  of  the  earth,  from 
their  superior  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  are  more 
perfect  than  their  labourers,  that  the  sage  again  is  more 
perfect  than  the  great,  that  one  or  more  of  each  class 
are  more  perfect  tnan  his  or  their  fellows;  yet,  the  per- 
fection of  any  one,  or  of  all  these  individuals  alone, 
would  not,  in  itself,  constitute  the  aim  or  purpose  for 
which  his  species  was  created,  but  would  only  be  instru- 
mental to  the  perfecting  of  the  whole  species  of  which 
he  or  they,  however  distinguished,  form  but  a  part;  as 
in  the  body  there  are  different  members,  each  required 
for  the  preservation  of  the  )#hole; — and  though  some  of 
tbese  members  are  more  important,  and,  therefore,  su- 
perior to  others,  yet  they  are  not  so  for  their  own  sakee 
only,  but  as  forming  a  part  of,  and  essentially  contribu- 
ting to  preserve,  the  entirety  and  perfection  of  the  whole. 
And  as  in  the  body  the  heart  is  tne  vital  part  of  the  ani- 
mal, the  instrument  for  circulating  life  tnroughont  the 
frame,  and  particularly  the  brain,  by  means  of  which 
sensation  and  motion  are  gadually  conveyed  to  all  the 
different  members;  so  likewise,  in  the  human  species, 
the  mass  receive  the  impulse  towards  its  perfection  from 
principal  members,  not  as  being  distinct  from  tliei^,  but 
because  together,  they  form  but  one  whole. 

"The  rank  of  principal  members  of  the  human  species 
appertains  to  those  few  selected  by  the  Deity  lor  the 
purpose  of  conveying  through  them,  to  the  rest  of  the 
species,  the  Divine  infloence  and  the  means  of  acquiring 
perfection.  And  it  ought  not  to  be  less  evident  to  us, 
that  the  bounty  of  Providence,  intent  on  employing  the 
means  most  conducive  to  promote  the  perfection  of  man- 
kind, did  grant  the  Divine  influence,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  perfection,  to  the  few  as  integral  parts 
of  the  whole  human  race ;  than  it  is,  that  the  same  Pro- 
vidence did  grant  to  all  other  animals,  not  only  what  is 
requisite  for  their  preservation,  but  likewise  what  is  con- 
ducive to  their  perfection,  according  to  their  reepectiTe 
degrees  in  the  scale  of  creation. 
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^' Directions  given  by  the  individnals  thus  selected  by 
Providence  to  promote  the  perfection  of  mankind,  by 
means  of  the  Divine  inflnence,  are  called  ^^  divine  laws." 
Their  relative  degree  of  importance  to  the  natural  laws 
of  society  is  as  that  of  the  regulating  principle  in  a  piece 
of  mechanism  to  its  accessories. 

'^The  foregoing  sections  have  demonstrated  the  exist- 
ence of  two  distinct  systems  of  law :  Ist,  the  natural 
laws  of  society,  which,  in  their  perfection,  become  civ- 
ilization; and  secondly,  the  Di  trine  laws.  The  natural 
laws  concern  man  as  a  member  of  society,  independent- 
ly of  time  and  place.  Civilization  depends  on  time  and 
J  lace.  The  Divine  laws  are  dictated  by  the  Divine  in- 
nence,  through  the  medium  of  a  prophet  or  messenger 
sent  by  the  Deity,  (as  were  Adam,  JS'oah,  Abraham,  and 
MosesO^aod  are  binding  on  all  to  whom  they  are  impart- 
ed. We  have  called  one  of  these  systems  prmcypal^ 
and  the  other  occeMO/ry^  because  the  natural  laws  direct 
how  to  avoid  wrong  and  pursue  right:  Civilization 
teaches  to  avoid  impropriety,  and  to  pursue  propriety, 
aecording  to  a  received  standard.  But  the  Divine  laws 
are  intended,  to  prepare  man  for  the  knowledge  that  his 
sonl  is  immortal,  and  therefore  capable  of  true  felicity, 
and  points  out  to  him  the  means  of  attaining  it.  They 
teach  him  what  is  truly  wron^,  which  he  is  to  avoid ; 
what  is  trulv  right,  which  he  is  to  pursue;  and  how  to 
renounce  all  transitory  good,  so  as  to  be  indifferent 
about  being  deprived  of  it.  In  addition  to  this,  they 
dictate  the  most  perfect  rules  of  equity,  with  respect  to 
society,  in  order  that  the  uncertainty  which  nervades  the 
natural  laws  may  not  interfere  with  that  felicity  which 
it  is  the  special  province  of  the  Divine  laws  to  afford. 

^^The  inferiority  of  natural  to  Divine  laws  has  been  hap 
pily  expressed  by  the  inspired  poet,  in  Psalm  xix:  7-10; 
where  ne  enumerates  six  important  points,  in  each  of 
which  the  superiority  of  the  Divine  laws  is  clearly  mani- 
fest.   They  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  natural  laws  are  insufficient  to  render  the 
knowledge  of  man  perfect,  or  to'  affect  his  immortality, 
so  as  to  qualify  his  soul  to  return  to  the  land  of  life 
whence  it  came  to  him ;  as  they  do  not  extend  their  in- 
flnence beyond  doing  right  and  acting  with  propriety : 
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whereas,  the  Divine  laws  not  only  inculcate  right  and 
proprietj,  but  likewise  distinguish  between  truth  and 
error  in  the  mind.  This  meaning  David  conveys  in  the 
words,  '^The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  restoring  the 
soul." 

2.  Even  the  knowledge  of  what  is  right  or  wrong, 
proper  or  improper,  which  is  all  that  the  natural  lawB 
are  capable  of  embracing,  cannot  by  them  alone  be  firm- 
ly and  immutably  settled;  because  it  is  very  pomible 
that  a  something  may  by  us  be  considered  as  proper  or 
improper,  which  in  itself,  is  not  so.  For,  impoasibla  as 
it  is,  that  any  one  should  intuitively  be  provided  with 
the  ability  needful  to  carry  on  any  art  or  trade  to  per- 
fection, it  is  equally  impossible  that  any  Legislator,  oom- 
posing  his  laws  according  to  the  dictates  of  hfumm^ 
wisdom  only,  should  be  free  from  error,  so  as  immafea> 
bly  to  decide  what  is  proper  or  improper;  and  therefore 
his  decision  on  any  subject  whatsoever,  cannnot  be  a 
certain  rule  of  conduct  for  others  to  adopt.  In  proof  cf 
this  we  find  that  even  Plato  might,  and  actually  did, 
fall  into  great  error;  for  he  says,  '^It  is  proper  that  the 
women  belonging  to  any  one  class  of  society  should  be 
common  to  all  the  members  of  that  class,  such  as  the 
great,  the  traders,  the  labourers  and  so  forth,  respective- 
ly.'' This  Platonic  rule  of  pi-opriety  the  Divine  laws 
most  strongly  condemn ;  as  we  find  in  Gen.  xziii,  where 
Abimelech,  King  of  Gerar,  having  taken  Sarah  from 
her  husband,  is  told,  ^^  Behold,  thou  must  die  for  the  wo- 
man thou  hast  taken:  She  is  a  man's  wife."  And  be 
justifies  himself  by  the  assertion  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
that  fact.  Aristijtle  likewise  reprobates  this  rule  of  Pla- 
to; and  their  ditierence  of  opinion  on  this  subject  is  a 
proof  that  no  human  reason  is,  of  itself,  sumcient  to 
pronounce  a  decision  on  what  is  proper  or  what  is  im- 
proper, in  a  manner  that  will  receive  the  unqualified 
sanction  of  all  men,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places ;  much 
less  can  we  rely  on  it  to  settle  matters  of  superior  know- 
le^e,  such  as  the  question,  whether  the  universe  is  crea- 
ted or  increate,  ur  the  like.  The  Divine  la\iv8  alone  are 
able  to  set  such  questions  at  rest ;  and,  accordingly,  Da- 
vid says:  ^^The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  ulaking 
wise  the  simple.'' 
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8.  ^^  The  natDral  laws  cannot  bestow  inward  joy  on  their 
observers.    Their  promises  have  no  tendency  to  afford 
satisfaction  to  the  mind ;  and,  even  if  they  had,- there  is 
no  certainty  or  guarantee  for  their  performance.    More- 
over, their  observer  cannot  promise  himself  any  merit 
from  their  observance :  indeed,  their  vagueness  leaves 
him  in  doubt  whether  his  observance  be  meritorious  at  all. 
Bat  obedience  to  the  Divine  laws  will  center  that  inward 
joy,  and  will  afford  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  because 
their  observer  is  certain  that  the  righteousness  they  com- 
maod  18  the  true  righteousness,  and  that  their  observ- 
inee  is  really  meritorious:  jn  the  Psalmist  says,  ^^The 
ititates  of  God  are  righteous,  and  rejoice  the  heart.^' 

4«  '^Natural  laws  canhot  prescribe  ^he  conduct  to  be 
obwrved  on  particular  occasions;^  jor  extend  their  dictates 
tosny  special  case  that  may  occur.  Allthat  they  cafn  do 
ii,  to  lay  down  general  rnles,  the  special  application  of 
whioh  they  leave  to  the  judgement  of  the  individual. 
Ihos  Aristotle,,  in  bis  book  on  Eithi^cs,  repeatedly  uses 
the  expression,  '^Mhat,  in  a  moral.  iiespQct,  it  is  proper 
always  to  act  in  a  manner  nioat  .bsuftaihing  the  time  and 
plice."  But  be  does.pot.  specify  what  is  becoming  at 
pirticular  times  and  pluses,  or  what  times  or  places  are 
oeeoming  for  particular  actions ;  he  leaves  this  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  common  sense  of  every  man.  Again,  in 
the  same  work,  (Ethica  Magna,)  be  tells  us,  that  ^^  par- 
ticular cases  must  be  weighed  according  to  the  circum- 
idiiees  under  which  they  occur,"  but  be  leaves  us  no 
nle  b^  which  to  adjust  the  balance,  except  propriety. 
Had  it  been  possible  for  erring  humanity  to  lay  down 
uniform  rules  applicable  to  all  cases,  Aristotle  would 
have  done  it;  his  mind  being  as  expansive,  and  his  rea- 
BODing  faculties  as  great  and  powerful,  as  those  of  any 
man  who  lived  either  before,  or  after  him.  But  he  dii 
nddoit^  because  he  ooitld  not  The  Divine  laws  alone 
supply  this  deficiency.  Thus,  while  in  the  Ethics  of 
Aristotle  we  find,  *'*'  he  is  pious  who  wisely  observes  a 
middle  c6urse  between  the  extreme  enjoyments  of  Vo- 
loptQousneae,  or  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  total  absti- 
nence;" he  only  adds,  ^^  teachers  of  morality  recommend 
that  man  should  act  in  a  manner  becoming  the  time  and 
place,  and  becoming  his  particular  constitatioa  and  the 
Vol,  IX.— No.  1.  4 
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society  he  frequents.''  But  uot  one  of  these  moral  teach- 
ers inRtrncts  us  when,  where,  and  how  it  becomes  us  to 
act.  The  Divine  laws,  on  the  contrary,  explicitly  direct 
us  in  every  one  of  those  cases.  They  tell  us  with  whom, 
when,  where,  and  with  what  motive,  we  are  permitted 
to  satisfy  our  sensual  cravings;  what  kind  of  food  is  per- 
mitted, and  from  what  we  are  to  abstain ;  and  while  taey 
allow  tlie  enjoyment  of  wine,  forbid  all  excess,  by  com- 
manding that  no  person  in  a  state  of  intoxication  be  per- 
mitted to  pertbrm  the  rites  of  divine  worship,  or  to  pray. 
Thqs  likewise,  we  find  that  moralists  recommend  valour 
as  a  virtue;  but,  at  the  same  time  they  maintain,  that  it 
is  improper  for  any  man  to  expose  himself  to  death,  ex- 
cept in  case  it  bo  more  desirable  to  him  to  die  than  to 
live.     But  they  cannot,  and  therefore  do  not,  decide  the 

E articular  case  to  which  they  allude.  The  Divine  laws, 
owever,  explicitly  declare  that  case  to  h^wheMverU 
tends  to  gUyrify  the  name  of  Ood^  and  that  then  t>Dly, 
(as  in  the  case  of  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,)  or 
in  combatting  the  enemies  of  God  and  their  evil  deeds, 
(as  in  the  case  of  Samson,)  death  is  more  desirable  than 
life.  Thus,  whilst  on  all  momentous  subjects  natural 
laws  are  insufficient,  and  the  casuist  who  is  guided  by 
them,  gropes  about  in  the  dark  like  the  blind,  ^^the  com- 
mandment of  God  is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes.'' 

6.  ^^The  laws  of  nature,  being  of  human  origin,  and, 
consequently,  iiubued  with  all  the  imperfections  of  hu- 
manity,  cannot  decide  what  is  proper  or  improper,  at  all 
times.  For,  whatever  is  at  one  time  considered  as  pro- 
per and  becoming,  may  at  another,  be  held  as  quite  the 
reverse ;  as,  for  instance,  marriage  with  a  sister,  which 
in  former  days  was  considered  as  becoming,  but  which 
is  at  present  justly  held  to  be  improper.  They  are, 
therefore,  subject  to  continual  alteration  or  impi^ovemeot, 
as  the  progress  of  human  reason  may  dictate.  The  Di- 
vine laws,  on  the  contrary,  originating  from  the  perfect 
wisdom  of  the  Deity,  lay  down  their  rules  once  and  for- 
ev^.  They  can  never  become  subject  to  any  altera- 
tion, as  thev  are  free  from  all  error;  and  their  purity  in- 
sures their  duration.  David,  therefore,  with  great  justice, 
says,  ^^  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring  forever." 
6.  Natural  lawa  oaa||^^Mtde  to  a  nicety  on  the  just 
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and  proper  meaenre  of  pnnishrrrent  that  is  dne  to  the 
violator  of  their  enactments;  nor  have  they  kkj  inward 
control,  or  the  means  of  punishing  concealed  goilt^hich 
alto^ther  escapes  their  jurisdiction ;  whereas,  Divine 
jnstice  reaches  where  all  human  research  would  be  vain; 
and  its  laws,  weighing  the  motives  as  well  as  the  deed^ 
apportion  precisely  ^ejust  quantum  of  punishment. 
And  although  it  may  Appear  as  if,  in  this  world,  the 
the  righteous  man  eottietimes  perisheth  in  his  right, 
whilst  the  transgressicfr  thrives  in  his  gnilt,  the  Divine 
laws  give  ns  the  assiiriknce  that  our  existence  does  not 
terminate  with  this  life;  and  that^- though  on  earth  we 
may  not  always  perceive  the  perfect  justice  of  events,  it 
18  because  that  perfectr*  justice  ts  reserved  to  a  future 
state ;  or,  as  the  Poet-King  says,  ^^^he  indgments  of  the 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether/' 

Want  of  spaciF  prev^i>t6  me  from  giving  a  larger  ex- 
tract from  the  celebrated  *wfiiings  of  Albo;  as  also,  a  list 
of  Hebrew  meta|rbydicaJ  wHtei^s.    The  following  para- 
graphs of  Hebrew  ^itodopfa^XftlLken  from  A.  L.  Davids, 
will,  I  am  stii^  of  themselves  sp^ak  the  Hebrew  mind. 
"From  di^'sublime  description^  the  works  of  crea- 
tion, containmtn  the  first ohapt^^'Genesis,  it  appears 
that  there  was  a  time  when  the  eft)*th^  ther  heavens,  and 
the  planetary  systems  had  not  beea  called  into  existence 
by  tne  Omnipotent.    In  the  first  period  of  *  the  exercise 
of  creative  influence,  the  whole  was  one  cha&tjii,  terra- 

Sneoas  mass,  unformed  and  shapeless,  in  which,  as  in 
le  present  formation  of  our  globe,  the  aqueous  parts 
were  predominant;  and  even  this,  in  the  absence  of  the 
yet  uncreated  light,  its  negative  quality,  darkness  bore 
unrivalled  sway.  On  the  first  day  of  creation,  the  pri- 
mtry  impulse  of  motion  appears  to  have  been  given  to 
the  earth  by  the  brooding  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  prove,  that  by  this  impulse  the 
diornal  motion  of  the  earth  was  efiected.  "  Let  there  be 
light,"  said  the  Deity,  and  light  existed  ;  and  God  saw 

^  \  that  it  was  fit  to  perform  the  office  of  its  creation ;  and 
he  divided  between  the  light  and  between  the  darkness; 

c^  I  aodOod  called  the  light  *^  day,"  and  the  darkness  he 
called  ^^ night;"  and  the  evening  and  the  morning  was 

^1       <medaj. 
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^^  We  will  now  panae  awhile  to  examine  this  most  im- 
portant passage.  We  here  discover  the  existence  of 
light,  ana  .of  night  and  day,  before  the  creation  of  the 
9un  ;  and  we  are  naturally  anxious  to  learn  how  this  wm 

Serformed.  To  a  mAj^noial  observer,  something  like  s 
onbt  suggests  itself ;  but,  to  an  attentive  inquirer,  do- 
thing  but  true  philosophy  appears.  He  discovers  the 
creation  of  primitive  light  pre-existent  to  ita  present 
source  of  emanation^  but  twt  of  existence, — the  #tii»y  into 
which,  on  the  fourth  day,  this  primitive  light  was  ool* 
lected  :  he  discovers  the  existence  of  day  aud  night  jpre^ 
vious  to  the  creation  of  the  9un  as  a  luminary ;  ana,  in 
answer  to  the  inauiry  of  how  this  was  effected,  be  dis- 
covers that  it  eould  have  been  accomplished  in  no  other 
way  than  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth  caused  by  the 
first  impulse  of  motion  given  to  it  by  the  Divine  Spirit: 
and  he  will  thus  discover  that  the  revolution  of  the  ^Ofrth^ 
and  not  that  of  the  sun^  was  considered  by  the  ancient 
Jews,  as  by  the  Newtonian  philosophers,  to  be  tbeceuse 
of  day  and  night;  and  whicn  opinion  I  hope  to  be  able 
further  to  support  in  the  course  of  my  lecture.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
^^  We  will  npw  proceed  to  investigate  another  most  im- 
portant point  of  this  period  of  Jewish  philosophy ;  one 
which,  through  the  inattention  of  translators  and  oom- 
mentators,  has  bid  fair  to  eclipse  its  whole  system,  a^d 
to  throw  all  the  science  of  the  aucient  Hebrewii  into 
the  shade;  it  is  no  less  than  the  wn^  .according  to  the 
English  and  other  versions,  standing  still  at  the  cobs- 
mand  of  Joshua.  I  shall  proceed  to  show  that  the  text 
of  this  important  passase  Boya  no  such  iking;  and  th«t 
the  error  has  crept  in  through  the  unphiiosophical  con- 
ceptions which  its  translators  have  formed  of  their  09%- 
ginal. 

^^Now,  it  is  essential  to  our  rightly  upderstandinff  of 
this  passage,  to  examine  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Eng- 
lish word  tor  sun.  The  Hebrew  language,  in  accordance 
with  strict  philosophical  principles,  has  three  names  for 
mm.  The  English  has  also  three,  but  they  are  componnd 
terms,  thus, — solar  orb,  solar  flame,  solar  light;  yet  we 
nnphilosophic&IIy  use  the  word  9un  in  all  these  aensee: 
we  su  the  sun  is  roundi  the  sqq  is  pow^rftil,  the  sw  is 
obscured,  though  we  mean  the  solar  arh  is  roim^^  ^ 
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Bolnrjlame  is  powerful,  the  solar  U^ht  is  obsctfred.  This 
phikMophical  accDracy  exists,  however,  primarily  in  He- 
Drew.  The  solar  orb  is  expressed  by  no  componiid  term : 
the  word  ffheree.  expresses  this  signification ;  so  Hha/ny- 
fna,  the  solar  Jiams  or  fire ;  so  likewise  Stiemesh^  the 
word  nsed  by  Joshna,  the  solar  light.  This  is  also  ex- 
tended, as  far  ae  philosophioal  propriety  demands,  to  the 
^noan.  We  find  in  Hebrew  two  names  applied  to  this 
planet,  Lebana^  the  disc  or  orh^  and  Tareah^  the  light 
Miieeted  froiti  it;  heat  not  being  one  of  its  <][nalities,  we 
find  no  word  expressive  ^f  the  Itmarfiarns  or  fire.  That 
the  sense  of  JSnemssh  and  Tareah  is  solar  and  hmar 
lighi^  is  not  only  evident  from  a  multitude  of  places  in 
Scriptnre  where  these  words  occur,  bat  also  from  the 
passage  of  Jiwhna  itself;  for,  if  we  translate  ShefrUsh^ 
Sdlar  ofb^  solar  flcrnie  or  gun;  or  Yareah^  lunar  orJ,  or 
moan^  the  one  must  have  rested  upon  Oibeon,  the  other 
hi  the  valley  of  Ajalon.  This  indeed,  would  be  an  ex- 
traordinary system  of  philosophy, — the  sv/n  resting  upon 
a  mountain,  and  the  moon  in  a  valley.  All  this,  howev- 
er, is  fufly  explained  by  following  the  philosophical  idea 
of  the  original,  in  which  the  solar  and  lunar  light  is 
stayed  from  advancing  and  receding  upon  the  opposite 
hemispheres  of  the  globe,  not  by  the  agency  of  the  swi^ 
\fax  by  that  of  the  eaHh  itself. 

^Ine  texts  to  which  we  allude  are  these ;  (Ps.  xix:  5,) 
*In  them  (the  heavens,)  hath  he  placed  a  tent  or  recep- 
tsde  for  the  Skemesh^  (stin,)  whicli  is  as  a  bridegroom 
tming  oust  of  his  chamber.''  Shem^h  here,  cannot 
tisan  the  «tm,  surely ;  there  is  no  receptacle  for  that, 
without  we  conceive  it  fixed  in  a  socket ;  nor  does  it  come 
^  of  hs  chamber;  but  translate  ASA^Tn^^A,  ^^ solar  light," 
and  we  will  make  sense  of  the  passage  :  ^^  In  the  heavens 
hath  be  placed  a  receptacle  for  the  solar  rays^  namely, 
tke  Eheres  or  orb  of  the  sun^  (Exod.  xvi:  21,)  "and 
X^^Skemesh  became  hot."  I  cannot  imagine  how  the 
orb  (A  the  sun  grew  hot,  (Jonah  iv:  8,)  "and  the  She- 
innh  beat  upon  the  head  of  Jonah."  But  the  most  eon- 
clwive  is  that  of  Psalm  cxxi:  6,  "and  the  Shemesh  shall 
not  Smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the  Yareah  by  night."  Was 
\  this  intended,  that  the  orb  of  the  sfwth  and  the  orb  of  the 

i     .      wm  should  not  descend  fionk  beafw  to  smite?  or  was 


^' 
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it  that  their  rays  and  beams  should  not  affect  those  spo- 
ken of  in  the  text  ?  We  need  not  trouble  any  with  more 
examples  on  this  subject,  though  we  oould  produce  at 
least  ten  times  as  many  proofs.  But  we  thiuK  it  unne- 
cessary to  produce  any  turther  evidence  than  the  pas- 
sage of  Joshua  itself;  for  the  aun  can  only  be  said  to 
rest  on  a  mountain  by  its  rays,  the  moon  in  a  valley  by 
its  beams.  If  it  were  the  stmy  the  orb^  or  body  ox  the 
mn^  here  spoken  of,  and  not  its  lights  we  prove  this, 
ftlyat  the  &un  bad  a  mption  given  to  it  which  it  never  had 
before,  co-instantaneous  with  a  cessation  of  that  motion; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  it  moved,  and  was  in  a  state  of 
rest,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  which  reduces  this  argih 
ment  ad  ahsurdum. 

'^The  passage  quoted  from  the  book  of  Jltsher,  throws 
considerable  nght  on  this  subject,  for  it  explains  the 
relative  position  of  the  sun:  It  says,  ^^The  Sfiemesh 
stood  still  in  the  horizon.^'*  Thus,  it  appears  that  the 
8wn  was  sinking^  in  the  west,  casting  its  last  rays  on 
Oibeon,  when  Joshua,  perceiving  the  near  termination 
of  the  day,  requested  its  prolongation,  (fee.  The  Chi- 
nese have  preserved  a  confused  account,  in  their  annals, 
of  the  ^8im  not  goin^  down  duriuff  the  space  of  ten  days.' 
This  happened  in  tbe  time  of  ran,  (their  seventh  mo- 
narch from  Fohi,^  who  was  contemporary  with  Joeboa. 
Herodotus  says,  (Lib.  ii :  cap.  142,)  Ev  roivuv  rou^-w  rw  xfov« 
rsrpaxi^  sksyw  6^  ij^ecjv  fov  iiXiov  avarsiXai  sy6a  ts  vuv  xeurojdviraiy 
tv^sursv  6ig  s^avrstkcuxoA  svdsv  vuv  avrsXXsi,  sv^aura  dig  xarafiviyaK 
He  was  told  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  that  from  the  reign 
of  their  first  king  to  that  of  Sethon,  the  sun  had  risen 
four  times  in  an  unusual  maimer;  that  he  had  twice  risen 
where  he  now  sets ;  and  had  twice  set  where  he  ngir 
rises.  * 

^^  This,  though  corrupted  by  its  passage  through  tHe 
hands  of  the  Egyptian  priests  ana  the  wonder-telling 
Herodotus,  may  still  be  traced  to  a  traditionary  relation 
of  the  miracle  of  Joshua." 

£npassanty.we  will  only  notice  the  names  of  a  few 
able  commentators,  respecting  whose  writings,  Oesenius 
thus  speaks,  ^'The  judicious  commentator  will  know 
how  to  use  miu)h  in  them  that  is  indisputably  true  and 
good;  and  a  facility  in. understanding  these  sources  is 
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indispensably  necessary  to  every  respectable  interpreter." 
Rabbi  S.  Gaon;  principal  of  the  College  at  Sara.  He 
wrote  many  able  Commentaries,  but  especially  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  Commentary  on  jDaniel,  and  an 
Arabic  paraphrase  od  the  book  of  Job.  . 

Sabbi  S.  Jarchi,  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  whole 
Bible,  which,  though  full  of  Talmudism,  manifests  dili- 
gence, acDteness,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  and  a  desire  to  rise  above  the  Tal- 
mndic  interpretation.  •  '  ... 

^  Babbi  A.  Aben  Ezra,  wrote  a  Qpmmentary  on  the  in^ 
tire  Bible,  and  far  surpassed  Jarchi  in  power  and  freedom 
of  judgement.  He  threw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the 
book  of  Job,  by  his  knowledge  of  Arabic. 

Sabbi  D.-  Kimchi,  wrote  Commentaries  on  most  of 
the  books  of  Scriptures,  which  are  most  valuable.  He 
is  styled  the  prince  of  grammarians,  "for  his  Grammar 
and  Lexicon,  (says  Dr.  McCaul,)  have,  until  very  lately, 
contributed  the  main  portion  of  all  similar  productions." 
Rabbi  L.  ben  Gershom,  wrote  a  Commentai'y  on  the 
Old  Testament,  which  is,  deservedly,  highly  esteemed. 
He  also  wrote  on  astronomy,  logic,  and  physic. 

Rabbi  J.  Abarbanel,  wrote  an  excellent  Commentary 
on  the  Bible.  It  is  i»emarkably  pure  and  easy  in  stj^-le, 
and  may  be  considered  one  of  the  best  Rabbinical  Com- 
mentaries as  far  as  criticism  goes.  His  history  (tracing 
his  pedigree  to  king  David,)  is  very  interesting;  a  short 
sketch  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Woliius. 

Time  and  space  would  fail  us  were  we  to  attempt  to 
enumerate  all  the  praiseworthy  Hebrew  writings.  We 
would  have  given  extracts  from  the  few  works  we  have 
jost  mentioned  to  illustrate  their  real  value,  but  this  ar- 
ticle would  Lave  extended  to  an  inconvenient  length. 
We  hope,  therefore,  the  student,  who  has  really  a  thirst 
for  information,  will  begin  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance 
with  Hebrew  writings,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to 
jodge  for  himself,  whether  our  statements  are  correct  or 
not, and  whether  we  have  been  biassed  by  national  feel- 
ings. The  student  who  admires  learning  wherever  he 
finds  it,  would  then  re-echo  the  poet's  beautiful  lines: 

"Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  raj  serene, 
Hie  dadk  un&Siom'd  tvtm  of  ocean  bear." 


'*/  ARTICLE  m. 

THE  THRONE  OP  GOD, 
'*A  throDt  WM  Mt  in  HMTen,  and  one  wtX  on  the  throneu"— A«t.  It:  9l 

Hiero,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  once  propoanded  to  Si* 
monides,  the  poet,  this  question :  "  What  is  God?"  The 
poet,  sensible  of  his  nnpreparedness  to  return  a  eatisfao- 
tory  answer,  desired  a  day  to  deliberate  on  the  subjeet. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  he  solicited  a  space  of 
two  days.  These  having  elapsed,  he  requested  a  term 
of  four  days.  Hiero,  wonderingat  this  unexpected  con- 
duct, desired  an  explanation.  The  Cean  poet  respond- 
ed in  substance,  to  this  effect,  ^^The  longer  I  deliberate 
on  the  subject  the  problem  appears  the  more  difficult  of 
solution." 

Nor  is  there  anything  marvellous  in  all  this.  Simo- 
nides  perceived — as  well  he  might — that  the  solution  of 
the  question  was  involved  in  inextricable  difficulties. 
And  the  more  so,  inasmuch  as  this  response  emanated 
from  a  mind  swayed  merely  by  the  crepuscular  lights  of 
nature,  wholly  devoid  of  the  illuminating  influence  of  a 
Divine  revelation.  It  is  highly  problematical — to^say 
the  least — whether  any  poet,— nay,  whether  the  pro- 
fonndest  philosopher,  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times, 
— unassisted  by  the  teachings  of  this  heavenly  record, 
would  have  returned  a  more  judicious  answer. 

Han,  in  his  lapsed  condition,  irrespective  of  superba- 
man  aid,  has  no  just  apprehensions  of  the  ^'Throne. of 
Ood,"  or  of  the  essential  character  of  Him  who^eits 
thereon.  This  allegation  is  corroborated  by  a  consiAlK 
ration  of  those  manifold  absurdities,  and  grostesqoe  f^ 
▼entions,  which  misguided  men  have  so  ungraciously 
pulined  npon  the  world..  But  what  profound  cause  of 
felicitatik>n  and  gratitude  have  we  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury^ that  we  are  not  doomed  with  the  benighted  inba* 
bitants  of  paganism,  to  derive  all  our  conceptions  of  the 
Deity  from  the  crepuscular  glimmerings  of  a  sin-impair* 
ed  reason?  That  "we  have  a  more  sure  word  of  pro- 
phecy," whose  prerogative  it  is  to  dispel  from  tbp  ha- 
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man  mind,  those  clonds  of  ignorance  and  snp^i^tidA 
in  which  it  is  enveloped  by  natare,  and  ehed  light  npoii 
all  subjects  appertaining  to  the  characterand  attribotes 
of  the  living  Gk>d.  With  this  heavenlj  lamp  in  oar 
hand,  we  can  push'  onr  thoughts  beyond  the  confines  of 
this  ^^  visible,  diurnal,  sphere ;"  rise  in  lofty  abstraction 
above  it,  and  hold  converse,  as  it  were,  with  celestial 
beings.  To  this  source  are  we  exclusively  indebted,  for 
all  tnat  we  know  of  the  subject  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article,— "The  Throne  of  Godf:''  Would  we,  there- 
fore, aspire  to  eten  some  faint  glimpses  of  the  diarao- 
teristio  lineaments  of  this  throne  and  the  resplendent 
fflorj  of  Him  who  is  seated  upon  it,  to  the  teachings  of 
toe  volume  of  Inspiration  must  we  constantly  appeal. 
Guided  then,  by  the  teachings  of  this  ethereal  lamp, 
would  we  with  much  diffidence,  essay  to  give  utterance 
to  a  few  desultory  thoughts,  touching  a  theme  so  sublime. 
Without  aspiring  "  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,'' 
but,  in  meeKuess  and  humility,  bowing  in  all  due  defer- 
ence to  the  legitimate  disclosures  of  this  infallible  guid6 
we  may,  peradventure,  attain  some  feeble  conceptions  of 
a  subject,  which,  to  a  mind  unenlightened  by  revelation', 
must,  necessarily,  be  enveloped  in  so  much  obscurity. 

What  then,  are  some  of  the  characteristic  attributes 
of  the  throne  of  God,  as  reflected  from  the  pages  of  the  sa- 
cred volume?  To  this  inquiry  we  now  adaress  ourselves. 
The  penman  of  the  Apocalypse — for  no  other  reason 
than  exercising  the  function  of  a  messenger  of  the  Cross 
—had  incurred  the  malignant  displeasure  of  Domitian, 
the  Soman  Emperor,  that  paragon  of  flagitious  cruelty. 
The  latter,  in  order  to  gratify  his  fiendish  malevolence, 
desoanced  against  this  faithful  servant  of  God,  a  decree 

S banishment.  The  scene  of  his  exile  was  the  sea-girt 
9  of  Patmos — the  modern  Patmosa.  But  even  here, 
anid  the  abodes  of  solitude,  instead  of  being  doomed  to 
experience  the  anguish  of  Divine  desertion,  he  was  fa- 
▼oored  with  cheering  manifestations  of  Heaven's  appro- 
bition.  He  enjoyeathe  signal  privilege  of  being  able 
to  lift  the  veil  which  conceals  from  mortal  ken,  the  events 
of  fatarity,  and  obtain  some  insight  into  ^^  things  which 
Bbonld  be  hereafter."  Under  the  operation  of  some  di- 
Tine  afflatus,  superaataral  vision,  or  nlpturous  ecstacy. 
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there  was  unveiled  to  his  intellectual  sight,  an  emble- 
matical representation  of  a  magnificent,  glorious  Throne, 
and  One  sitting  upon  it. 

The  idea  that  the  great  aod  incomprehensible  Jehovah, 
is  circumscribed  to  any  particular  locality  in  the  mate* 
rial  universe,' is  altogether  inadmissible.  Sach  a  conclu- 
sion would  conflict  with  his  acknowledged  attribute  of 
omnipresence;  the  existence  of  which  attribute  is  une- 
quivocally taught  by  the  inspired  Psalmist:  "Whither 
snail  I  go  from  thy  Spirits  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from 
thy  presence?  If  I  ascend  up  into  Heaven,  thou  art 
there.  If  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  thou  art  there. 
If  I  take  the  win^  of  the  morning  and  dwell  in  the  ut- 
termost parts  of  the  sea ;  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead 
me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.''* 

But,  while  it  is  readily  conceded  that  ubiquity  is  cue 
of  Jehovah's  attributes,  yet  the  supposition  is  not  pre- 
posterous, that  tliere  is  some  place  within  the  confines  of 
creation,  where  the  omniscient  One  more  visibly  dis- 
plays his  glorious  presence.  This  conclusion  seems  to 
receive  countenance  from  the  teaching  of  the  inspired 
Oracles.  Thus,  says  the  Saviour,  on  one  occasion :  "Inf 
my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions :  if  it  were  not 
so,  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you.  And  if  I  go  ana  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will 
come  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself;  that  where  I 
am,  there  ye  may  be  also."  Corroborative  of  the  senti- 
ment here  expressed,  is  the  fact,  that  Christ's  human 
body  after  his  resurrection,  ascended  to  Heaven.  The 
same  may  be  predicated  of  those  of  Enoch  and  Elijah. 
Moreover,  if  the  place  called  Heaven,  has  no  particular 
locality,  where,  it  may  be  asked,  are  those  bodies  I  And 
where  will  we  assign  a  residence  to  the  bodies  of  the 
saints  after  the  resurrection  ?  Being  material  bodies  they 
must  necessarily  have  a  local  habitation,  somewhere  in 
the  immensity  of  space.  From  these  considerations,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  infer,  that  there  is,  somewhere  in 
the  boundless  infinitude  of  space,  some  local  situation, 
where  the  eternal  Jehovah  is  wont  to  make  a  more  efful- 
gent display  of  his  ineffable  glory  than  he  does  elsewhere. 

•PMdm  Its.    t^ohn  st:  %  S. 
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With  these  preliminaries,  we  proceed  to  contemplaitd 
some  of  the  attributes  of  Ood,  as  reflected  from  the  liye- 
ly  Oracles. 

The  apostle  having  concluded  the  epistolary  part  of 
his  revelation  rdative  to  the  seven  -churches  of  Asia, 
he  now  proceeds,  to  unfold  the  prophetic  soene.  As  he 
introduced  the  former  with  a  vision  of  Christ,  so  he  in- 
troduces this  with  his  vision  of  God,  the  Creator,  seated 
on  his  glorious  high  throne,  surrounded  with  the  count- 
less mjriads  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  chanting  their  loud 
hosannas  to  him  who  liveth  forever  and  ever.  This  su- 
pernatural vision  of  the  apostle,  doubtless  bears  a  stri- 
king similarity  to  that  exhibited  to  the  minds  of  the 
prophets,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel;  in  which  they 
saw  the  symbolical  representation  of  a  majestic  throne, 
^hieh  and  lifted  up,  and  the  train  of  Him  who  sat  upon 
it,  filled  the  temple."*  "Then  I  looked,  and  behold,  in 
the  firmament  that  was  above  the  head  of  the  cherubim, 
there  appeared  over  them  as  it  were,  a  sapphire  stone, 
as  the  appearance  of  the  likeness  of  a  throne."t  "  I  be- 
held till  the  thrones  were  cast  down  and  the  Ancient  of 
days  did  sit,  whose  garment  was  white  as  snow,  and  the 
hair  of  his  head  like  the  pure  wool;  his  throne  was  like 
the  fiery  flame,  and  his  wheels  as  burning  fire.":( 

Although  no  man  hath  seen,  or  can  see  God,  at  kny 
time,  with  his  natural  organs  of  vision,  yet,  in  this  pro- 
phetic vision,  there  was  distinctly  exhibited  to  the  sight 
of  the  Exile  of  Patmos,  a  majestic,  awful,  and  glorious 
throne,  established  and  exalted  in  Heaven ;  and  the  em- 
blem of  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  as  seat- 
ed with  august  grandeur,  not  however,  in  human  form, 
bat  in  an  illustrious  symbolical  appearance,  upon  His 
imperial  throne,  ^^  whose  kingdom  raleth  over  all." 

The  first  idea,  here  prominently  brought  to  view,  is 
the  emblematical  likeness  of  Him  who  sat  upon  the 
Throne.  While  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  no  portrai- 
ture, or  device,  or  image,  invented  by  man,  can  convey 
to  the  mind,  any  adequate  conception  of  the  appearance 
of  Him  who  "  is  a  Spirit,"  yet  the  context  would  seem 
to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  a  mystical,  or  emble- 
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initieAl  Appeftrltnce  of  Him  was  bete  preidnted  to  the 
enraptared  vision  of  the  apostle.  While  thtrs  emble- 
matically seea  by  the  apostle  as  sitting  upon  his  empy- 
l^n  throne,  he  shone  forth  with  a  visible,  radiant  Inptre, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  that  of  sparkling  precioas 
stones,  sneh  as  the  most  brilliant  of  tliose  which  occn- 
pied  ft  place  in  the  High  Priest's  breast-plate.*  They 
ore,  moreover,  represented  as  placed  in  the  foandation 
of  the  New  Jernsalem.f 

Of  the  precions  stones  here  specified,  the  first  is  tbtft 
of  the  jasper.  To  this  his  appearance  in  the  vision  of 
the  apostle  was  assimilated.  Tins  mineral  is  said  to  ex- 
hibit the  varioos  colours  of  white,  red,  brown,  bloeTsh, 
and  ^reen.  Tliese  mnltifarions  hues  may  symbotiiie  thf 
iiM|DiA>ld,  and  well-connected  excellencies  of  Him  who 
saf  npon  the  throne.  Their  perpetual  brilKancy  may  he 
typical  of  the  exquisite  complacency  there  is  in  behotding 
Him  thus  enthroned  in  matchless  glory.  His  transceira- 
ently  glorions  appearance,  being  analagous  to  tbjS  spTen- 
did  transparent  colour  of  the  jasper,  which  was  a  glitter^ 
in^  white,  with  an  intermixture  of  beautiful  tints,  ttiay 
symbolize  Ood's  immaculate  purity  and  excelleticy,  as- 
sociated with  various  other  vouchsafements  to  his  chosen 
ones.  Such  a  conclusion  seems  to  be  warranted  frotn 
the  consideration,  that  moral  purity  must,  necessarily, 
he  connatural  to  the  essential  character  of  the  jndge  of 
al)  the  earth.  He  is  immeasurably  removed  from  every 
thing  that  makes  the  least  approximation  to  moral  de- 
filement He  cannot  even  connive  at  anything  whTch 
poesessee  the  least  tincture  of  moral  poflutioa.  This 
principle  ot  his  nature  is  strikingly  illustrated  hy  the 
well-known  declaration  of  the  man  of  Uz:  |^^ His  angels 
he  charged  with  folly."  Again :  ^^The  stars  are  not  pure 
to  his  sight."  AnaloffOQS  to  the  above  is  the  language 
of  the  prophet  HabaKukr  **Thou  art  of  pvrer  eyes 
than  to  behold  evil,  and  canst  not  look  on  iniquity.*^ 
Thus  we  see,  that  so  essentially  repugnant  is  the  moral 
character  of  Gknl,  to  sin  in  every  form,  that  he  h  repre- 
eented  by  the  sacred  penmen,  by  turning  osway  from  it; 
or,  as  utterly  averse  even  to  loolcing  upon  it. 

tJobiT:lS:  OobnriS.    §BAli:tl 
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Further:  in  ibis  viiionitry  repreeenlation,  be  Xl^fX  uX 
on  the  Throoe  exhibited  to  the  entranced  view  cX  the 
apoetle  the  eimilitnde  of  a  sardine  Btone,  which  displaye 
a  aangoiDeoas,  or  reddish  hne.  May  not  this  complexr 
ion  be  emblematical  ?  May  it  not  symbolize  *  Jehovah's 
peerless  majesty,  unappeasable  indication,  and  nnraiti* 
gated  vengeance  against  all  his  corrigible  enemies?  Or, 
may  it  not  shadow  forth  his  inflexible  jostice, — an  es- 
sential attribnteof  his  inoral  character!  An  attribute 
which  mnst  forever  remain  nnobliterated,  notwithstand- 
ing the  cavils  of  heretical  teachers.  To  deny  his  posses- 
eioD  of  this  attribute  would  be  to  derogate  from  his  in- 
herent honor  and  tarnish  his  moral  character.  All  such 
eflbrts,  however^  must  emanate  from  misapprehensions 
of  the  true  character  of  God,  and  most  fall  stiU-^kOTB) 
when  fairly  tested  by  the  touchstone  of  the  inflinible 
record. 

No  jarring  attributes  characterize  the  moral  character 
of  the  eternal  Jehovah.    They  all  combine  to  constitute 
one  indissoluble,  harmonious  assemblage.    Annihilate 
his  justice,  and  you  at  once  mar  the  beauty  and  symme- 
try of  the  whole.    This  attribute  must  then,  forever  stand 
nmmpeached  and  unimpeachable,  co-extensive  with  the 
existence  of  Gk>d  himself.    Alt  efforts,  therefore,  to  ex- 
alt one  of  his  attributes  to  the  disparagement  of  another, 
are  destined,  Sysiphus-like,  to  rebound  upon  the  heads 
of  their  misguiaed  authors. 

While  it  is  hereby  admitted,  that  mercy  is  an  essen- 
tial attribute  of  Ood,  yet  the  exalting  of  it,  at  the 
eipeose  of  justice,  is  a  mode  of  reasoning  wholly  in- 
idruiasible.  We  cannot,  for  a  moment,  entertain  an 
idea  so  derogatory  to  the  Divine  character.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  arrabging  them  in  antithetical  contrast,  we 
ddigbt  rather  to  contemplate  them  as  existing  in  harmo- 
niooa  juxtaposition,  and  constituting  essential  insredi- 
•Dte  in  the  Pivine  essence.  Thus,  says  the  Holy  l^irit, 
by  the  mopth  of  his  pi*ophet :    ^^  Mercy  and  truth  are 

*Ai  (hill  M  well  at  all  the  prophetical  writiiig^  may  be  sQtceptible  of 
diiferent  interpretationi^  we  do  not  set  up  anj  elaims  to  infallibility,  ux 
the  views  here  expressed.  Shoald,  therefore,  other  expositors  of  the  sa^ 
«rsd  t«xt»  conclude  that  they  hare  hit  upon  a  more  legitimate  interpreta- 
tion, we  eheeriiiUy  a^ioH  to  thm  th«  nght  14  «(ler  their  diasept 
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met  together :  riffhteousDess  and  peace  haire  kissed  each 
other.'^Psalm  ixxxv :  10.  "While  mercy  is  an  acknowl- 
edged attribute  of  the  Deity,  we  should  scrupulously 
guard  against  the  impiety  of  attempting  to  diveet  him 
of  that  or  justice. 

*<  A  God  all  nwroy  is  a  God  m^mt" 

Still  further ;  we  have  a  pregnant  illustration  of  the 
principle  in  question,  in  the  story  of  redemption.  Here 
18  a  case  in  which,  if  justice  could,  in  any  event,  have 
been  dispensed  with,  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  would 
have  been  done  in  this.  But  no.  So  tenacious  waa  the 
Divine  Law-giver  of  the  honor  of  bis  government,  that 
Uie  majesty  of  the  law  must  be  maintained,  although  his 
own  Son  should  be  the  victim  by  whom  the  penalty  was 
endured.  An  infraction  of  the  divine  law  had  been  in- 
carred.  This  could  not  be  tolerated  with  impunity. 
The  law  must  be  honored.  Beparation  must  be  made. 
The  penalty  must  be  sustained,  either  by  the  offender 
himself,  or, — ^in  unison  with  a  principle  recognized  by 
laws,  both  divine  and  human, — in  the  person  of  a  sub- 
stitute. This  was  an  undertaking  to  which  fallen  man 
was  inadeiquate.  Having  raised  the  puny  arm  of  rebel- 
lion against  the  ruler  of  the  universe*^ 


"Die  he,  or  justice  miut»  anleis  for  him, 
Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 
The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  aeath." 


But  where  could  a  substitute,  adequate  to  such  an  un- 
dertaking, be  found f  This  was  an  inquiry  of  momentone 
import; — one,  to  the  solution  of  which,  finite  intelligen- 
ces wei*e  utterly  inadequate.  ^^  Which  things  the  an- 
gels desire  to  look  into."*  "And  be  saw  that  there  was 
no  man,  and  wondered  that  there  was  no  intercessor ; 
therefore  his  arm  brought  salvation  unto  him.^f  Bat 
this  state  of  deep  suspense  was  at  length  relieved. 

God  the  Father,  moved  by  a  love,  "All  height  above  ; 
all  depth  below,"  gave  utterance  to  the  thrilling  an- 
pouncement:     "Deliver  him  from  going  down  to  the 
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pit ;  I  have  found  a  raoBora."*  And  mutuidly  respon- 
sive  i8  the  laogaage  of  the  Son:  ^^I  wadset  tip  from 
everlasting,  from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was. 
I  wae  daily  his  delight,  rejoicing  always  before  him;  re- 

J'oicing  in  the  habitable  part  of  his  earth ;  and  my  de- 
ights  were  with  the  sons  of  men.'^f  Here  we  have  an 
unequivocal  intimation  of  the  Mediator's  voluntary  sus- 
ception  of  man's  guilt;  of  bis  spontaneous  acquiescence 
in  the  Divine  economy,  which  devolved  pn  him  the  stu- 
pendous undertaking  of  offering  himself  as  a  vicarious 
•aerifice  for  the  sins  of  a  ruined  world. 

Here  then,  was  a  conjunction  the  most  favourable 
imaginable,  fbr*suspending  the  exercise  of  justice, — for 
sheathing  the  flaming  sword,  when  Jehovah's  own  co- 
equal,, co-eternal  Son  was  the*  victim  of  its  vengeance. 
But  no,  having  been  once  unsheathed,  it  must  be  satis- 
fied, though  it  be  with  the  blood  of  his  own  well-belov- 
ed Son.  Then  was  issued  from  the  Throne  of  the  Eter- 
nal the  sovereign  behest :  ^^  Awake,  sword,  against  mv 
Shepherd,  and  against  the  man  that  is  my  fellow,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts:" J 

"Tlioii,  rmther  than  tiiy  juttiee  shonld  be  staiu'd, 
Didst  stain  the  Crou;  and,  work  of  wonders  far 
The  greatest^  that  thy  dearest  far  might  bleed." 

What  an  incontrovertible  proof  have  we,  in  this  trans- 
action, that  justice  is  an  essential  attribute  in  that  re- 
splendent assemblage  which  concenters  in  the  Divine 
Being!  [If  it  should  be  thought  that  we  have  dwelt  too 
long  on  this  item,  it  will  find  an  explanation  in  the  fact, 
that  this  attribute, — his  justice, — is  frequently  impugned, 
or  at  least,  disparaged/^] 

From  thus  reflecting  on  the  sterner  attribute  of  jus- 
tice—if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression — may  we  not 
turn  to  the  contemplation  of  a  milder  aspect  of  Jeho- 
vah's Throne?  While  the  sardine  stone — typical  of  God's 
inflexible  justice,  and  fiery  indignation  against  all  his 
incorrigible  enemies, — was  visibly  exhibited  to  the  view 
of  the  entranced  apostle,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  there 
was  prominently  presented  to  his  view  another  impor- 
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tent  appendant  One -^indicative  that  Ood  tbe  Father, 
urns  reconciled  towards  bia  rebeUioae  snbjectB.  That  he 
no  longer  darts  from  Sinai's  smouldering,  peak,  the  scath- 
ing thunders  of  the  broken  law;  But  now,  tbfongb  the 
merits  of  Him,  in  whom. he  ^Hswell  pleased,"  he  speaks 
in  the  softer  accents  of  reconciliation.  Such  a  dispen- 
sation would  seem  to  be  tjpiea].ly  represented  by  the 
^^  rainbow  round  about  the  throne.  '  Xiiisbeantifiil  phe- 
nomenon, like  a  elorious  arch  over  the  throne,  enlifsen^d 
with  the  most  delightful  green,  like  that  of  the  ememM', 
is  a  token  of  God^s  unchangeable  faithfulness.  This  ce- 
lestial phenomenon  was  to  Noah  a  token,  that  he  wuld 
no  more  drown  the  world  with  a  deluge  of  waters.  Bet, 
may  it  not  have  an  ulterior  seope  ?  May  it  not  be  aavm- 
bolof  God^s  covenant  of  grace  and  peace,  which  had  an 
existence  before  the  world  began  2  Such  a  concIoaioD  ia, 
to  say  the  least,  supported  by  strong  probability. 

Wliile  then,  the  demands  of  justice  remain  unimpai^ 
ed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dethrone  Mercy.  Their  co-ez* 
istcnce  cannot  be  denied.  Pursuant  to  the  stipulations  of 
the  covenant  of  Grace,  entered  into,  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son«  far  back  iu  the  counsels  of  Eternity,  pleoa- 
i«V  satisfaction  to  the  violated  law  has  been  rendered  by 
the  latter.  Tlirongh  the  efficacy  of  his  atoning  sacrifice, 
the  goings  forth  of  mercy,  free,  unmerited,  sovereign, 
rich,  immense,  can  now,  in  perfect  consistency  with  jus- 
tice^ l>o  extended  to  rebel  man.  In  this  transaction,  the 
prediction  of  the  prophet  finds  a  realization:  *^The 
coonsel  of  peace  shall  be  between  them  both."* 

Further;  we  shall,  in  the  next  placCi  take  a  carsory 

Slanco  at  some  of  the  accompaniments  of  this  imperial 
irone.  as  delineated  in  the  context.  Supplemental  to 
this  throne  of  su^>erlative  grandeur,  there  were  exhibit- 
ed to  the  vision  of  the  Exile  of  Patmos.  four  and  twenty 
sears,  v^r  sub^^niinaie  ihrouea,  of  inferior  nciagnificence. 
On  these  were  seated  four  and  twenty  Eiders,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  church  of  the  Old  and  ^ew 
Testament*  Of  the  appearance  of  the^e  elden^  we  have 
a  succinct  desor:jUon.  They  wer>5  decorated  with  ha- 
biliments v^f  uijsu.lied  purity^  emblematical,  not  only  of 
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the  immaculate  righteousness  of  justification,  bnt  also 
that  of  eanctification.  The  attire  of  their  heads  was  in  ex- 
act correspondence  with  the  wonted  character  of  saints. 
"  They  had  on  their  heads  crowns  of  gold."  How  apt- 
ly significant  this,  of  the  honor  which  will  be  conferred 
on  Ood'a  redeemed !  They  are,  by  some  of  the  inspired 
writers,  designated  kings  SLud  priests.  In  what  perfect 
coD^mity  then,  are  these  ornaments  with  which  their 
heads  are  so  illnstriously  embellished! 

The  apostle  was  not,  however,  allowed  the  high  privi- 
lege of  gazing  unremittingly  on  the  picturesque  specta* 
de  jnst  described.    His  attention  was  arrested  by  one 
of  a  far  difierent  character.    The  throne  was  not  without 
its  terrors.    There  were  seen,  in  alternate  succession, 
coruscations  of  the  forked  lightning's  vivid  flash,  in  the 
manifestations  of  its  resistless  power.     Of  this  irresisti- 
ble energy,  we  have,  in  our  own  times,  nnmistakeable 
indications.    These  are,  not  unfrequently,  witnessed  in 
the  terrific  effects  displayed  in  the  spectacle  of  the  thun- 
der-riven arms  of  the  ancient  oak  of  tlie  fojest, — a  stand- 
ing monument  of  the  omnipotent  power  of  that  Being 
who  is  wont  to  dart  down  with  such  terrific  efiect,  the 
winged  lightning  from  the  serial  "^loud. 

Gonsequent  upon,  and  as  a  counterpart  to,  the  fearful 
lightning's  vivid  glare,  was  the  awful  thunder's  re-per- 
cuesive  roar.  "The  God  of  glory  thundereth.  The 
voice  of  the  Lord  is  powerful ;  the  voice  of  the  Lord  is 
foil  of  majesty."*  These  majestic  displays  of  elemental 
nitore,  analogous  to  what  were  exhibited  at  the  time  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  law  at  Mount  Sinai,  in  token 
of  the  presiding  presence  of  tiie  Lord,  on  that  momen- 
tous occasion,  may  be  symbolical  of  Jehovah's  irrecon- 
cilable indignation  against  the  transgressors  of  his  holy 
law. 

We  have  a  further  display  of  the  perfections  of  Him 
vboaat  on  the  Throne,  in  the  exhibition  of  seven  burning 
lamps,  designated  "The  Seven  Spirits  of  God."  These 
are  not  without  their  appropriate  significancy.  Tliey 
are  typical  of  the  variety  and  perfections  of  the  gifts  and 
graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  he  communicates  for 
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enlivening,  purifying,  and  warming  the  eonls  of  his 
ministers  ana  churches.  There  was,  moreover,  unfold- 
ed to  the  view  of  the  apostle,  another  concomitant  of 
the  Throne,  namely,  that  of  "  a  sea  of  glass,"  correspond- 
ing to  the  laver,  or  great  vessel  of  brass  in  the  taberna- 
cle* or  temple,  which,  in  consideration  of  its  capaciona- 
ness,  was  depominated  the  ^^ Molten  Sea.^^  In  this  laver 
were,  the  priests  wont  to  purify  themselves  from  the 
blemish  of  ceremonial  defilement — a  preparative  requi- 
site to  their  entering  the  house  of  the  Lora.  Pure,  spot- 
less, and  transparent  as  crystal  was  this  ^^sea  of  elass,'' 
—emblematical  of  the  purifying  and  efficacious  blood  of 
the  ^^  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  ;*' 
which  cleanses  us  from  all  sin,  and  with  which  all  true 
believers  must  be  washed  from  the  stain  of  moral  pollu- 
tion before  they  can  be  admitted  to  the  climes  of  never- 
ending  felicity. 

We  contemplate  still  another  appendage  of  this  inipe- 
rial  Throne.  We  have  reference  to  the  "  four  beasts,'' 
or  living  creatures,  as  the  original  term  imports.  By 
these  we  understand  a  hieroglyphical  representation  of 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  Their  characteristics  are 
corroborative  of  this  view.  For  who  have  more  need  of 
wisdom,  prudence,  vigilance  and  circumspection^  than 
the  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ?  They  are  enjoined  by 
more  than  human  authority,  to  ^'  be  wise  as  serpents." 
It  is  highly  incumbent  on  them  to  ^^be  watchful  uato 
prayer." — ^To  "  walk  circumspectly,"  not  as  fools,  but  as 
wise." — ^To  look  up  to  Ood  for  constant  communications 
of  his  grace,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  impart  to 
others  salutary  lessons  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  ^^  sound 
doctrine,"  that  cannot  be  controverted.  "That*  they 
may  be  able  hj  sound  docPrine^  both  to  exhort  and  to 
convince  the  gainsay ers."*' 

The  first  living  creature  bore  the  resemblance  of  a 
lion, — symbolizing  the  boldness  and  dauntless  intrepidi- 
ty so  necessary  sometimes,  in  a  messenger  of  the  Cross. 
This  similitude  is  very  apposite  when  it  is  considered 
that  our  Lord,  on  one  occasion,  designated  two  of  his 
disciples  by  the  epithet  ^^  Boanerges^ — Sons  of  Tbon- 
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der,"  an  acconnt  of  their  unblenching  resolutioD  in  prb- 
daiming  the  Oospel.  Instead  of  cowering  beaneath  the 
menaces  of  the  enemies  of  the  Cross,  or  betiiafy.iwg''a 
recreant  spirit,  they  evinced  a  disposition  that  showed 
them  to  be  strangers  to  '^  the  fear  of  man,  that  bringeth 
a  snare." 

The  second  living  creatnre,  exhibited  the  likeness  of  a 
calf,  or  ox, — denoting  his  indefatigable  labour; — his  un- 
yielding diligence  and  assiduity  in  the  arduous  work  of 
his  Master. 

The  third  stood  erect,  exhibiting  the  lineaments  of  the 
^^hnman  face  divine," — designative  of  that  prudence, 
discretion,  compassion,  and  benevolence,  so  essentially 
reonisite  in  a  herald  of  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

The  fourth  was  characterized  by  the  similitude  of  an 
eagle; — significant  of  his  quick  penetration  into  the  sub- 
lime mysteries  of  the  everlasting  Gospel.     As  the  eagle 
has  a  piercing  eye  and  soars  aloft,  so  he  who  "looks  not 
at  the  things  which  are  seen,"  is  wont  to  rise  in  lofty  ab- 
straction, above  the  drivelling,  ephemeral  things  of  this 
sublunary  scene.     lo  the  exercise  of  sublime  sentiments, 
and  elevated  devotions',  he  so^rs  above  the  littleness  and 
emptiness  of  ibis  puny .  ball,  and  converses  as  it  were, 
witn  celestial  beings:: 

"Hi^hao^^ilie  goodtman  fasten*  on  th«  skiet^ 
And  bidi  efuth  roll,  nor  feels  her  idle  whirl** 

The  apparatus  of  the  living  creatures  claims  a  passing 
notice.  They  had  each  six  wings  about  him ;  and  they 
were  full  of  eyes  within,  similar  to  the  Seraphim,  in 
Isaiah's  vision.  "With  two  they  covered  their  face,  ex- 
pressive of  the  profoundest  humility,  and  sacred  awe 
and  reverence;  and  with  two  they  covered  their  feet, — 
JDdicative  of  great  humility,  or  promptitude,  and  as- 
BidnoDS  diligence  in  executing  their  high  commissions; 
and  with  two  they  di(J  fly, — significant  of  their  alacrity 
and  expedition  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  high  be- 
hests. Moreover,  they  were  full  of  eyes  within^ — inti- 
mating the  necessity  of  looking  to  the  actings  of  their 
own  hearts;  scrutinizing  their  ruling  motives;  scanning 
the  origin,  progress,  and  consummation  of  their  everj 
thought  and  purpose. 
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They  have  eyes  before  them  signifying  their  readinefis 
to  look  up  to  God  for  divine  direction  ;  and  also  behind 
them,  expressive  of  their  cheerful  alacrity,  to  "  feed  the 
church  of  God,  which  he  had  purchased  with  bis  own 
-blood."* 

They  bore  a  further  resemblance  to  the  seraphim  which 
appeared  to  Isaiah,  in  that  they  were  continually  em- 

Soyed  in  holy  minstrations  and  solemn  adorations  to 
im  who  sat  on  the  Throne,  saying  with  the  profound- 
est  reverence  and  sacred  wonder,  in  a  three-fold  accla- 
mation and  ascription  of  glory  to  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit, — three  persons,  but  one  God, — "  Holy,  holy,  ho- 
ly; holy  Father,  holy  Son,  and  holy  Spirit," — "unepot- 
edly,  infinitely,  essentially  and  communicatively  holy, 
18  the  Lord  Jehovah,  the  Almighty  God,  who,  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting  always  was,  is,  and  will  be 
unchangeably  the  same;  and  who  is  the  Creator,  Pre- 
server, Governor,  and  Disposer  of  all  things;  their  first 
great  cause,  and  ultimate  end ;  they  all  being  qf  him^ 
through  him^  afhd  to  him^  to  wham  be  glory  jbreveTj, 
Amen^ 

Thus  then,  are  the  living  creatures  the  representatives 
of  Christ's  ministering  servants,  incessantly  employed  in 
ascribing  all  divine  honours,  and  the  most  thankfal  ao- 
knowledgments  to  the  incomprehensibly  glorious  One, 
who,  as  personated  by  the  Fatber,  appeared  in  emblems 
of  awful  and  illustrious  majesty,  as  seated  on  the  Throne. 

In  harmonious  concert  w*ith  these  living  creatures  the 
four  and  twenty  elders,  the  representatives  of  the  cbnrcb, 
joining  in  unison  with  their  ministers,  who  conducted 
the  sublime  anthems,  bowed  down,  in  low  prostration 
and  humble  adoration  before  the  august  Throne.  Im- 
pressed with  the  profoundest  sense  of  his  inefiable  per- 
tiections  and  transcendent  excellencies,  they  accora  to 
him,  who  alone  is  possessed  of  immortality,  the  most 
solemn  homage  and  devout  adoration ;  while,  with  the 
most  reverential  obeisance,  they  cast  their  glittering 
crowns  at  the  feet  of  Uim  who  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  beginning  and  the  end. 

In  bringing  these  remarks^  (perhaps  already  too  pro- 
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liz,)  to  a  close,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  bestow  a 
carsory  glance  on  some  of  the  attri bates  of  the  Throne 
under  review.  Having  already  noticed,  with  some  par- 
ticolarity,  its  justice,  its  re-introduction  in  this  connex- 
ion is,  perhaps,  uncalled-for.  ^ 
It  is  a  Throne  established  in  righteousness.  ^^The 
jndge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right."  Any  other  coarse 
of  procedare  woald  be  diametrically  opposed  to  his  es- 
sential natare.  His  inherent  rectitude  must  forever  re- 
main utterly  ineffaceable.  In  sustentation  of  this  posi- 
tion, we  will  here  introduce  the  declaration  of  the  wise 
man:  ^^His  throne  shall  be  established  in  righteous- 
neea."*  Of  similar  import  is  the  language  of  Job :  ^'I 
will  ascribe  righteousness  to  my  Maker.^f 

The  Jfajesiy  of  the  throne  is  a  prominent  attribute. 
It  is  one  to  which  the  inspired  writers  have  frequent  re- 
ference.   Thus  says  the  man  of  Uz :  ''  With  God  is  terri- 
ble majesty.":}:    In  correspondence  with  the  above  is  the 
language  of  the  royal  Psalmist.     Under  the  influence  of 
an  overwhelming  sense  of  Jehovah's  superlative  gran- 
'  dear,  he  breaks  forth  in  the  following  ascription  of  hom- 
age to  the  Almighty:  ''Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness, 
and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the 

Again,  its  glory.  This  has  no  parallel  in  heaven  or 
earth.  By  this  we  identify  the  resplendent  shining  forth 
of  his  matchless  excellencies.  Displays  of  these  are  vi- 
sible everywhere,  above  us  and  around  us.  Animate 
and  inanimate  creation,  alike  conspire,  to  demonstrate 
this  truth.  ''The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God," 
Bays  the  devout  Psalmist. 

We  next  contemplate  the  universality  of  God's  Throne. 
While  we  have  seen  thdt  it  is  not  merely  chimerical  to 
sappose  that  there  is,  somewhere  in  the  universe,  a  lo- 
cality where  Jehovah  makes  a  fuller  display  of  his  glory, 
yet  we  would  not  be  understood  as  circumscribing  his 

Sovemmental  authority  to  any  particular  place.  The 
ominious  of  the  greatest  earthly  pc^tentates,  who  sub- 
dued powerful  States,  and  made  nations  quail^  fell  im- 
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measDrably  short  of  universality.  The  utmost  that  could" 
be  claimed  for  them  was  the  major  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  sublunary  world.  But,  were  we  "  to  take 
the  wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell  in  the  utternnost 
parts  of  the  sea ;"  or  soar  to  the  outskirts  of  creation, 
there  would  his  omnipresence  invest  us  on  every  side: — 
there  would  we  owe  absolute  fealty  to  the  high  sanctions 
of  this  imperial  Throne.  Thus  says  the  pious  Psalmist: 
^^All  that  is  in  the  heaven  and  in  the  earth  is  thine; 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  O  Lord,  and  thou  art  exalted  as 
head  above  all."*  Affain,  says  the  same  inspired  wri- 
ter :  "  His  kingdom  ruleth  over  all."t 

Its  stahility  may  be  placed  in  prominent  contrast  with 
the  ephemeral  existence  of  terrestrial  thrones.  The  moat 
powerful  dynasties  of  antiquity  have  been  obliterated 
from  the  list  of  nations.  Those  which  now  sway  the 
sceptre  of  dominion  will,  ere  long,  be  crumbled  by  the 
corroding  hand  of  all-consuming  time,  and  will  be  as 
though  they  had  not  been.  But,  not  so  with  the  Throne 
of  the  Eternal.  It  is  impregnably  fixed  on  an  immova- 
ble basis, — unimpairable  by  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  or 
the  machinations  of  the  combined  hosts  of  its  most  for- 
midable enemies.  "Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  forever  and 
ever." 

Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding  is  its  im^mutability. 
Immutable  as  his  own  essential  essence  it  must  necessa- 
rily continue  to  exist  unchanged,  and  unchangeable, 
through  every  succeeding  period  of  time,  and  be  co- 
extensive with  Eternity  itself. 

The  Eternity  of  the  Throne  of  Omnipotence  is  well 
fitted  to  iill  the  mind  with  emotions  of  sacred  wonder 
and  reverential  awe.  The  line  of  human  intellect  ia  in- 
finitely too  short,  to  run  the  parallel,  or  even  to  make 
an  approximation  to  it.  Finite  cannot  grasp  that  which 
is  inimite.  Commensurate  with  the  existence  of  God 
himself,  is  the  duration  of  his  Throne.  The  subject  ia 
overwhelming.  The  mind  sinks  exhausted,  in  attempt- 
ing to  grasp  it.  And  while  the  cycles  of  eternity  shall 
sweep  endlessly  along,  Jehovah's  Throne  will  still  be 
invested  with  immarcessible  vigor,  unimpaired,  and  un- 

•lObmuJBdz:  11.    fP^lOS'l*-    tFk.zlT:6. 
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impairable.  "The  Lord  shall  reign  forever  and  ever."* 
jrretermitting  other  attribates  which  might  be  no- 
ticed, let  hb  take  a  desultory  glance  at  some  of  the 
attending  retinne  of  this  magnificent  Throne.  This  con- 
stitutee  no  inconsiderable  feature  of  its  resplendent  gran- 
deur. We  are  warranted  by  the  inspired  Oracles,  in 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  perpetually  encompassed  with 
countless  myriads  of  serapuic  throngs.  '^Thousand  thou- 
sands ministered  unto  him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  stood  before  him.^f  The  cherubim  and  the 
seraphim  are  there.  There  too^,  is  the  Shechinah  attend- 
ed with  angelic  hosts.  The  arch-angel  Gabriel,  is  seen 
peering  in  towering  supremacy.  Amid  this  multitudi- 
nous host,  are  seen  too,  the  diversified  orders  of  celestial 
hierarchies.  The  serried  ranks  of  spotless  intelligencies 
constitute  a  portion  of  this  ineffably  splendid  retinue. 
These  all,  in  the  exercise  of  the  most  obsequious  fealty, 
and  humble  and  adoring, prostration,  unite  in  harmoni- 
ous concert,  in  the  loftiest  ascriptions  of  hosannas  and 
hallelujahs  to  Him  who  sits  upon  the  imperial  throne. 

Of  the  resplendent  majesty  and  glory  of  Him  who  sits 
upon  the  Throne,  we  have  a  graphic  description  in  the 
following  lines  of  the  English  bard : 

**  Now  had  the  Almighty  Father  from  above, 

From  the  pure  empyrean  where  he  silB 

High  throQ*d  above  aU  height,  bent  down  his  eye, 

Hifl  own  works  and  their  works  at  once  to  view : 

About  him  all  the  sanctities  of  Heaven 

Stood  thick  as  stars,  and  from  his  sight  received 

Beatitude  past  utterance ;" 

How  solemn  the  reflection,  that  Adam's  universal  pro- 
geny must,  one  day,  be  summoned  to  appear  before 
Him  who  sits  upon  this  peerless  Throne  I 

How  awfully  grand  the  conception  of  beholding  the 
multitudinous  tribes  of  the  human  race,  congregated  in 
one  immense  assembly,  at  the  bar  of  this  dread  tribunal! 
When  there  shall  be  a  full  disclosure  of  the  secrets  of 
all  hearts,  and  the  judge  *' shall  reward  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  works." 

♦Ex.  xv:  la     t^^*^^-  ^^- 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

SUCCESS  IN  THE  MINISTRY. 

The  iirat  call  to  the  Qospel  Ministry  exhibits,  in  a  stri- 
king manner,  the  true  spirit  of  this  work,  especiaUy  with 
reference  to  the  important  element  of  success.  It  was 
given  to  Simon  Peter,  at  the  shore  of  Galilee.  The  Sa- 
viour had,  just  before,  directed  him  to  ^'launch  out  into 
the  deep  and  let  down  the  nets  for  a  draught."  In  do- 
ing this  he  was  not  unaware  of  the  fruitless  toil  of  the 
night  previous,  but  he  designed  to  try  the  spirit  of  his 
new  disciple.  ^^And  Simon  answering,  said  unto  him. 
Master,  we  have  toiled  all  the  night  and  have  taken  no- 
thing; nevertheless^  at  thy  word,  1  will  let  down  the  net." 
This  reply  evinced  strong  confidence  in  Christ  and  a 
spirit  or  obedience  to  his  will.  The  result  not  only  jus- 
tified, but  also  increased  his  confidence  in  the  Master's 
omniscience  and  power,  and  deeply  impressed  him  with 
a  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness.  It  was  just  as  he  had 
been  brought  to  this  point,  that  our  Saviour  gave  him 
the  promise  of  employing  him  jn  the  Gospel  Ministry, — 
"henceforth  thou  ehalt  catch  men."  We  are  forced  to 
believe  that  he  had  this  ministerial  call  in  view  from 
the  first  of  this  transaction — and  that  he  regarded  the 
spirit  of  Peter's  answer  as  the  true  spirit  of  the  minis- 
try. He  saw  that  the  man  who,  after  a  night  of  fruit- 
less, though  skilful  and  earnest  toil,  was  yet  ready  to 
renew  that  toil,  snmply  at  his  word^  was  the  man  who 
would,  in  the  labours  of  the  Ministry,  be  ever  ready  to 
njBpeat  exertions  for  his  cause,  even  after  protracted  and 
discouraging  labour, — provided  only,  he  had  the  word 
of  his  Master  for  so  doing.  This  incident,  as  we  con- 
ceive, exhibits  the  true  relation  between  our  responsi- 
bility and  our  success. 

It  is  a  painful,  but  undoubted  truth,  that  we  are  not 
warranted  in  expecting  universal,  even  apparent  success, 
in  the  employment  of  the  means  of  grace.  It  is  true 
Ood  has  said,  that  ^^his  word  shall  not  return  unto  him 
void, — that  it  shall  occamfAish  that  which  he  pleases, 
and  MhaU  prosper  in  the  thing  whereunto  he  sends  it." 
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Ko  one  can  donbt  that  Qod  succeeds  perfectly  and  inva- 
riably in  all  that  be  really  attempts.  What  we  eay  is, 
that  while  the  means  of  grace  are  adapted  to  save  the 
eoalsof  men^'  and  are  employed  by  the  faithful  servants 
of  God  to  that  end,  yet  neither  the  Bible  nor  experience 
warrants  ns  in-  expecting  that  all,  or  even  a  large  pro- 
portion, of  those  on  whom  they  are  brought  to  bear,  will 
oe  saved ;  even  when  the  efforts  used  are  most  Scriptn- 
lal  in  form  and  most  Christian  and  faithful  in  Spirit. 
"  If  any  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen.'' 

However  desirable  it  be  to  labour  in  confidence  of 
success,  and  however  discouraging  this  truth  mav  be,  to 
which  we  refer,  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  realized  by 
Qod's  servants  in  all  ages  of  the  world.    ^^Who  hath 
believed  our  report,  and  to  whom  is  the  aim  of  the  Lord 
revealed f"  was  the  complaining  and  desponding  inquiry 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah.    A  similar  experience  was  real- 
ized by  many  other,  if  not  all  of  the  prophets  of  the  old 
dispensation,  who  seemed  to  ^'stretch  out  their  hands  all 
daj  long  to  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying  people."    But 
the  most  remarkable  fact  illustrative  oi  this  truth  was 
the  want  of  apparent  success  in  the  ministry  of  our 
Lord.    It  was  in  anticipation  of  this,  the  prophet  repre- 
seDts  him  as  saying,  ^^I  have  laboured  in  vain;  I  have 
spent  my  strength  for  nought  and  in  vain."    Though 
^  he  spake  as  never  man  spake,"  yet  how  few  regarded 
"the  gracious  words  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth !" 
Though  he  perfoi*med  so  many  and  such  wonderful  mi- 
racles, yet  now  few  were  convinced  of  his  claims.     At 
the  close  of  his  ministry,  so  abundant  in  labours,  so  in- 
structive and  solemn,  and  faithful,  so  glorious  and  im- 
pressive in  the  exhibitions  of  Divine  power;  and  withal 
so  tender  and  persnasive  in  its  spirit, — at  the  close  of 
that  ministry  he  was  called  to  weep  over  infatuated  Je- 
rusalem, which  refused,  with  only  slight  exceptions,  to 
bs  gathered  under  his  wings.     And  how  many  of  Ood's 
ministers  have  found  sad  occasion  to  recall,  for  their  own 
comfort,  this  remarkable  example.    The  disproportion 
between  the  efforts  employed  and  the  results  achieved 
has,  in  almost  every  age  of  the  world,  constituted  a  pain- 
ful illuBtration  of  the  fact  of  which  we  speak.     Nearly 
•fiiy  yoathfol  preacher  is  doomed  to  have  the  buoyant 
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anticipations  of  his  early  ministry  disappointed,  as  were 
those  of  the  gifted  and  enthusiastic  Melancthon.  Many 
a  Godly  minister  has  been  compelled  to  labour  throura 
long  years  of  anxiety  and  desire,  without  bein^  permit- 
ted to  see  the  work  of  the  Lord  prosper  in  his  hands,  in 
the  known  conversion  of  a  single  soul.  The  distinguish- 
ed Samuel  Rutherford,  one  of  the  holiest  and  most  faith- 
ful ministers  of  the  17th  century,  writes  to  a  friend,  "I 
see  exceeding  small  fruit  of  my  ministry,  and  would  be 
glad  to  know  of  one  sovZ  to  be  my  crown  and  rejoicing 
m  the  day  of  Christ."  And  even  at  the  present  d^y 
when  the  accessions  to  the  church  are  greater  than  at 
any  previous  time,  since  the  apostolic  age,  thereiare 
doubtless,  many  similar  instances.  Indeed,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  at  one  period  or  another,  every  minister 
of  Christ,  and  every  labourer  in  his  vineyard  is  called 
to  encounter  this  discouraging  experience, — to  behold 
month  after  month,  and  some,  year  after  year,  of  earn- 
est and  prayerful  labour  pass  away,  unrelieved  by  any 
marked  indications  of  success  in  the  conversion  of  souls. 
And  no  doubt  even  the  most  successful  are  ready  to  join 
in  this  lamentation,  when  they  contrast  the/eio  who  are 
gathered  in'  with  the  multitudes  who  remain  in  the  way 
of  death. 

We  propose  to  consider  this  general  fact  as  a  sovroe 
of  temptation  to  ail  who  are  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
Christ.  Not  only  is  it  adapted  to  test  the  reality  and 
strength  of  our  zeal, — it  is  also  a  source  of  serious  dan- 
gsTy  leading,  in  some  instances  to  injurious  and  in  some, 
to  disastrous  results. 

The  frst  doss  of  these  dangers,  to  which  we  advert, 
arises /r(wi  improper  vi&ws  of  the  causes  of  this  wamJb  of 
Siiceess,  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  question, — 
what  are  these  causes  ?  We  take  it  for  granted  that  our 
readers  recognize  the  distinction  between  those  which 
are  secondary  and  that  which  is  the  erand,  ultimate 
cause.  With  us  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  varied  re- 
sults of  Gospel  preaching  and  Christian sieffort,  whether 
successful  or  unsuccessful,  are  to  be  refeA*ed  to  the  sove- 
reign determination  of  Him  ^'  who  worketh  all  things 
after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will," — and  "who  will  have 
mercy  on  whom  He  will  have  mercy."    There  being  in 
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the  hesrts  of  men,  no  nataral  nor  self-originated  dispoei- 
tioD  to  yield  to  the  calls  of  the  Oospel ;  .and  neither  the 
word,  nor  sacraments  nor  ministers  of  Christ,  having  anv 
independent  power  to  prodnce  such  disposition,  the  work 
of  ooDversion  mnst  be,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  the  work 
rfOod, — and  as  snch,  mast  be  wrouffht  where  and  when^ 
01  the  persons,  and  to  the  extent  which  Gk>d  chooses. — 
<^  So  then,  neither  is  he  that  planteth  anything,  neither 
ii  he  that  watereth ;  bat  God  that  givetb  the  increase." 
OsrSavionr  referred  to  this  very  discrimination  in  Gh>d's 
deilio^  with  '^  the  wise  and  priqdent."  on  the  one  hand, 
ladwith  **  babes"  on  the  oth^r,  when  he  nttered  the 
vorda — '^  Even  so  Father,  for  so  it  seemeth  go6d  in  thy 
■gilt."  Here,  then,  we  are,  unquestionably,  to  look  for 
tM-oltimate  cause  of  both  failure  and  success.  In  the 
one  case,  depraved  man  is  left  in  his  sins, — in  the  other, 
nao,  equally  depraved,  is  made  willing  in' the  day  of 
God's  power.  We  are  never  to  forget,  or  undervalue 
this  fundamental  truth.  It  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  our 
Ohristianity.  It  is  the  most  precious  source  of  censola- 
tion  and  encouragement  to  the  ministry  and  the  church, 
tod  it  should  have  a  conspicuous  place  and  a  controul- 
uig  influence  in  all  our  motives,  efforts  and  anticipa- 
tions. 

Assuming  then,  that  we  all,  habitually,  ascribe  our 

^mnt,  both  of  real  and  apparent  success,  to  the  sovereign- 

fy  of  Gk>d,  we  remark  that  one  danger  arising  from  this 

Want  of  success,  is  that  qf /ailing  into  a  9pint  ofindif- 

yhrenee.    It  is  one  mark  of  that  selfishness  which  cleaves 

^ven  to  the  renewed  mind,  that  our  interest  in  any  re- 

^talt  is  generally  in  proportion  to  our  personal  connexion 

"^itb  that  result,  either  as  sharing  in  its  benefits,  or  as 

l^mving  an  agency  in  its  production.    It  is  true  the  Spirit 

of  Gk)d  fires  the  souls  of  true  Christians  with  a  zeal  that 

5tt  both  disinterested  and  humble — a  zeal  which  is  willing 

%o  toil  for  others,  and  especially  for  Christ,  and  to  be  used 

aa  the  obscure  and  dependant  instrument  in  the  hands  of 

%]ie  Almighty.    Still,  i(  is  difficult  for  even  the  truest, 

laamblest  servant  of  Christ,  to  tell  how  much  the  fervour 

'  ^hisieal,  in  the  cause  of  religion,  is  fed  by  the  con- 

I  edDcieucy  of  his  own  exertions,  and  the  visible 

I  with  wnidi  those  exertions  are  crowned.    Not 
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that  we  would  brand  all  such  zeal  as  spurious  and  wrong. 
We  know  not  to  what  extent  God  himself  may  be  em- 
ploying this  very  influence,  in  stimulating  the  interest 
and  the  activity  of  his  servants.  But  it  is  quite  appa- 
rent how  the  withholding  of  success  endangers  the  very 
existence  of  that  interest,  and  how  surely  it  will  dampen 
a  zeal  which  is  not  pure  and  strong.  It  is  also  apparent 
what  relation  there  is  between  .tin's  influence  and  our 
views  of  the  sovereignty  of  Ood.  While  our  labours  are 
successful,  and  souls  are  being  converted  by  our  instru- 
mentality,  it  were  easy  to  keep  our  interest  alive  and 
our  zeal  fervent,  even  while  we  renounce  all  self-reliance, 
and  ascribe  our  success  to  the  sovereign  goodness  and 
power  of  Jehovah.  But  when  we  seem  to  labour  in  vain 
and  spend  our  strength  for  naught, — when  no  Divine 
influence  descends  upon  our  work, — when  the  ungodly 
remain  obdurate  and  impenitent,  and  few  or  none  are 
plucked  as  brands  from  the  burning; — and  when  we  re- 
alize, then,  there  is,  after  all,  no  power  in  our  arm, — ^no 
intrinsic  efficacy  in  our  efforts, — that  not  even  a  zealous 
Paul,  nor  an  eloquent  ApoUos,  can  of  himself  secure  the 
increase,  and  that  God  is  the  ultimate  and  sovereign 
source  of  all  results, — then  it  is  that  the  reality  and 
strength  of  our  zeal  are  brought  to  the  test, — then  it  is 
seen  whether  that  zeal  be  truly  and  supremely  for  God, 
or  whether  it  depends  upon  our  beholding  the  triumphs 
of  our  own  exertions, — and  then  it  is,  that,  if  our  zeal  be 
spurious  or  feeble,  or  if  it  be  based  on  wrong  convictions, 
it  will  die  away  into  a  cold  indiffei*ence.  A  false  zeal 
cannot  endure  the  combined  influence  arising  from  see- 
ing the  failure  of  our  efforts  to  save  souls,  and  from 
ascribing  that  failure  to  the  sovereign  will  of  Jehovah. 
It  can  live  and  labour  only  while  flushed  with  at  least 
seeming  success.  But  a  true  zeal,  which  burns  with 
pious  love  to  Christ,  and  with  compassionate  love  for 
souls,  can  labour  for  the  Master,  not  only  amidst  anima- 
ting triumphs,  but  also  amidst  diecouragine  failures, — 
and  that,  too,  even  while  it  reyilizes  that  the  sovereign 
will  of  the  Master  himself,  withholds  success.  Though 
it  has  toiled  thrpugh  a  long  and  dark  night  of  discoorft- 

S*ng  exertion,  it  is  readv  for  new  efforts,  and  for  hardaft 
bonrs,  just  lo  ftur^  and  jnat  in  tncli  cireamttencM,  M 
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the  Divine  ioard  of  that  Master  required.  It  shall  not 
demand  even  the  certainty  of  future  snccess,  to  enliven 
its  fervour,  or  to  prepare  it  for  its  toils. 

The  true  servant  of  Christ  has  a  higher  end,  and  a 
more  animating  motive  than  even  the  prospect  of  success, 
i.  e,to  do  the  will — to  secure  the  approbation  of  the 
Master.    And  just  so  long  as  he  sees  the  standard  of 
that  Master  advancing  before  him,  and  leading  the  way, 
he  is  ready  to  follow.    He  is  just  as  willing  to  labour 
for  Ohrist  without  apparent  frnit  as  with  it.    He  is  as 
prompt  to  follow  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  as  the  pillar 
of  cloud  by  day.    Snch,  we  say,  are  the  attributes  of  a 
pure  and  perfect  zeal.    If  ours  be  such,  then  we  are 
above  the  danger  of  which  we  speak.    But  if  ours  be 
rither  a  weaker,  or  a  more  selfish  zeal,  then  is  it  endan- 
gered by  all  our  failures  to  do  good ;  and  if  God  sees  fit 
to  withhold  success  from  our  plans  and  exertions  in  bis 
cause,  we  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  becoming  indif- 
ferent to  the  result,  and  to  the  form  and  fidelity  of  our 
labours,  and  of  fortifying  that  indifierence  by  taking 
wroug  views  of  the  sovereign  agency  of  God.     In  some 
instances,  this  indifierence  has  led  to  the  neglect  of  even 
external  labour, — taking  away  all  stimulus  to  action,  and 
indacing  a  state  of  criminal  sloth.     In  others,  it  has  led 
to  what  we  fear  is  not  very  much  better, — a  careless, 
heartless,  and  merely  professional  discharge  of  external 
duty, — a  continued  use  of  means,  without  much  thought 
•8  to  the  end, — a  regular  employment  of  appointed  in- 
strnmentalities,  without  any  hope  of  success ;  between 
which,  and  an  utter  unbelief  of  God's  promises,  it  is  hard 
to  discriminate.     Against  these  evils,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  guard  and  strive,  since  they  are  at  once 
sinfal,  and  fatal  to  all  future  success.     Just  so  far  as 
God  sees  fit  to  try  us  by  this  want  of  success,  let  us  recur 
to  the  grand  motives  for  fidelity  in  the  work  of  God, — 
our  obligations,  as  the  purchase  of  the  blood  of  his  Son, 
as  his  aaopted  children, — as  bis  consecrated  servants, — 
aa  those  who  have,  by  jdvlt  own  solemn  and  voluntary 
eimgements  dedicated  our  strength  and  time  to  Him. 

But  this  suggests  another  form  of  danger  arising  from 
fth  same  source, — that  of  confining  our  view  to  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  our  want  of  success,  and  not  duljf  f^wr^ 
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mg  those  seoondanry  causes  which  pertain  to  ourselves. 
God^s  sovereign  determination  seems  indeed,  adequate 
to  account  for  all  the  failures  of  our  efforts;  and  as  a 
source  of  consolation  and  an  argument  for  submissioD,  it 
is  ample.  Yet,  as  we  continually  teach,  we  are  none 
the  less  responsible  for  all  this.  We  are  not  indeed,  re- 
sponsible for  the  actual  conversion  of  one  soul,  yet  we 
are  responsible  for  acquiring  all  the  mental  and  spiritu- 
al iitness  possible,  and  for  putting  forth  all  the  ability 
we  have,  in  order  to  secure  the  salvation  of  men.  While 
therefore,  we  turn  to  God's  sovereignty  for  consolation; 
in  view  of  our  want  of  success,  let  us  not  forget  that 
just  so  far  as  our  failure  is  connected  with  our  lack  of 
industry,  fidelity,  and  prayerfulness,  to  the  same  extent 
shall  we  be  held  accountable  for  all  the  ruinous  conse- 
'quences  which  ensue.  Though  God's  Spirit  alone  can 
make  our  best  warnings  and  exertions  effectual,  yet,  fail- 
ing to  warn  and  labour  as  faithfully  as  we  ought,  God 
will  require  at  our  hands^  the  blood  of  neglected  souls. 
It  is  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  our  system  of  truth  to  la- 
bour just  as  earnestly  and  to  care  just  as  anxiously  for 
the  salvation  of  perishing  souls,  as  if  their  salvation  de- 
pended exclusively  upon  us, — while,  at  the  same  time, 
we  look  to  God  for  success  just  as  dependantly  and  lust 
as  trustfully  as  if  he  dispensed  with  our  instrumentafity. 
It  is  this  view  which  combines  labour  with  faith, — a 
sense  of  peraonal  responsibility  with  dependance  on  God, 
— and  anxiety  for  success  with  submission  to  the  Divine 
will, — the  only  view  and  the  only  spirit  which  can  ena- 
ble any  to  toil  and  struggle  on  with  a  loving  heart,  a 
lively  zeal  and  an  obedient  mind,  through  all  the  dis- 
couragements and  trials  of  unsuccessful,  or  appparently 
unsuccessful,  labour. 

But  there  is  another  extensive  class  of  dangers  arising 
from  want  of  success,  of  a  very  different  character,  which 
we  w^ould  describe  generally,  as  consisting  in  a  depar- 
ture from  the  word  of  Christ  in  the  means  and  the  mode 
of  seeking  after  success.  The  class  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  consists  in  a  failure  of  aU  earnest  effort i 
this  is  a  departure  from  those  efforts  which  the  Ma^ 
ter  had  enjoined.  The  cold-hearted,  indifferent  8ervaflEt|i 
may  be  willing  to  continue  in  mere  outward  but  ( 
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labours  of  the  prescribed  /army  and  often  jnstifies  his 
conrse  on  the  gronnd  that  it  is  regiUar  and  Scriptnral  in 
its  method  and  means.    The  dangers  of  which  we  now 
speak,  are  no  less  formidable,  and  the  evils  to  which 
tney  tend  no  less  to  be  deprecated.    The  warm-hearted 
Minister  of  Christ,  who  loves  the  church  and  loves  the 
soqIs  of  men,  is  prone  to  feel  that  visible  success  is  the 
essential  seal  of  nis  ministry.    This  conviction  and  this 
anxiety  often  becomes  the  soarces  of  serions  error,  in  re- 
gard both  to  his  plans  of  effort  and  the  nature  of  his 
exertions.    They  often  beget  a  species  of  zeal  which  the 
best  forms  of  success  do  not  gratify,  and  which,  in  con- 
Beqaence,  continually  undervalues  such  forms  of  success, 
and  fails  to  seek  after  them,  while  it  pursues  results 
irbich  are  less  real,  less  valuable,  and  to  some  extent, 
hinders  those  which  are  more  to  be  desired.    We  refer 
to  that  species  of  zeal  which  is  confined  excltmvdy  to 
the  conversion  of  souls.    Far  be  it  from  us  to  utter  one 
Ejllable  in  disparagement  of  an  end  so  glorious  and  so 
holy, — an  end,  worthy  not  only  of  man's,  not  only  of  a 
seraph's  zeal,  but  even  of  God's  eternal  purpose  of  re- 
deeming love.     Eather  would  we  magnify  and  exalt  an 
I       instrumentality  having  so  blessed  a  oesign, — since  "he 
that  converteth  the  sinner  froui  the  error  of  his  way  shall 
save  his  soul  from  death,  and  shall  bide  a  multitude  of 
sins," — and  "  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall 
shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."     All  we  wish  to 
i       sa;  is,  that  a  zeal  which  is  confined  to  this  one  part  of 
!       the  work  of  God  is  a  defective  zeal, — that  it  does  not, 
while  thus  partial,  lead  to  the  best  results,  and  that  by 
failing  to  have  other  elements,  of  vast  importance,  it 
often  leads  to  serious  error  and  to  injurious  results.     It 
is,  therefore,  a  pertinent  inquiry — what  is  the  success 
after  which  we  should  aspire, — to  which  as  the  minis- 
ters, oflScers  and  members  of  the  church,  we  should  di- 
rect our  exertions? 

There  are  results  which  belong  peculiarly  to  God, 
which  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  we  are  to  seek  primarily. 
He  has  instituted  the  church  for  the  display  of  his  own 
1^  and  the  vindication  of  his  own  character  in  an 

rtate  world.    To  declare  and  defend  His  truth,  is  the 
greftt  object  to  be  sought,  and  nothing  which  would 
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either  thwart  or  hinder  that,  no  matter  how  much  it 
would  seem  to  benefit  men,  is  at  all  consistent  with  the 
grand  mission  and  the  first  duty  of  the  church.  But 
happily,  God  has  chosen  to  effect  this,  and  in  a  way 
which,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  process  itself,  se- 
cures the  highest  welfare  of  his  creatures.  The  first 
step  in  this  great  work  is  the  conversion  of  souls.  This 
lays  the  foundation,  and  is,  indeed,  essential  to  all  the 
other  parts.  To  aim  at  this  as  extensively  as  poesible 
is  indispensable  to  a  true  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God, — 
and  hence  fur  this  we  should  cherish  an  intense  anxiety 
and  desire, — for  this  we  should  pray  with  agonizing  earn- 
estness,— for  this  we  should  toil  with  unwearied  exer- 
tion. We  cannot,  indeed,  exceed  the  required  measure 
of  zeal  for  an  end  so  benevolent  and  holy.  Yet,  by  con- 
fining our  zeal  to  this  one  design,  we  shall  be  led  to  a 
course  of  effort  involving  the  neglect,  if  not  the  injury, 
of  other  parts  of  the  great  work.  Men  are  not  oDly  to 
be  converted  and  brought  into  the  church, — ^it  is  the  de- 
sign and  command  of  Christ  that  they  be  eddied  and 
built  up  on  their  most  holy  faith, — that  they  be  enliffht- 
ened  and  trained, — and  that  they  be  carried  forward  in 
a  career  of  continual  spiritual  progress, — that  they  be- 
come more  holy  and  more  like  Christ, — that  they  receive 
not  only  the  grace  of  pardon,  but  also  the  grace  of  assu- 
rance and  comfort,  and  joy  in  God,  anathat  they  be 
made  to  abound  more  and  more  in  every  good  work. 
And  it  is  by  these  achievements,  no  less  than  by  their 
conversion,  that  God  is  glorified  and  the  Saviour  hon- 
oured. Herein  indeed,  are  attained  the  higher  enda  of 
the  church,  beyond  which  it  wei*e  impossible  to  seek  for 
holier  or  more  glorious  results.  It  were  a  blessed  work 
to  toil  exclusively  for  those  who  are  perishing  in  sin, — 
but  it  were  no  less  blessed  and  no  less  important  and  ao* 
ce|)table  to  God  to  toil  for  the  sanctification  and  comfort 
of  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord.  God  indeed,  loves  sinners. 
But  the  strongest  expressions  of  his  love  refer  to  sinners 
as  already  redeemed,  pardoned  and  saved, — the  ebnrch 
which  he  has  bought  with  the  blood  of  his  own  son. 
God  loves  ^^  the  gates  of  Zion^'  with  a  special  and  distin- 
guishing affection.  The  church  is  his  pecoliar  treaanrai 
on  which  he  lavishes  his  choiceat  ginB|---<m  whieh  ke 
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bestows  his  most  extended  labours.  What  end,  then,  can 
be  more  important,  and  what  species  of  success  more  to 
be  coveted  by  the  true  servants  of  Gh>d,  than  the  spiritu- 
al advancement, — the  purity, — the  consolation  and  high- 
est- usefniness  of  those  who  are  already  the  children  of 
Jebovah, — secure  -though  they  already  be  against  eter- 
nal destruction  ? 

And  how  important  that  the  church,  which  is  God's 
Idngdom  and  representative  on  earth,  be  pure  in  her 
membership, — uucorrupted  by  false  and  deluded  Prd- 
&B6onI  Is  it  not,  then,  a  weighty  concern  of  the  labour- 
en  in  Zion  to  press  upon  the  church,  as  a  body,  such 
iiutractions,  tests  and  appliances,  as  will  develope  the 
true  character  of  all.  There  never  was  a  time  when  it 
¥18  more  important  that  the  church  of  God  stood  forth 
in  her  true  character,— in  the  maturity  of  Christian 
]aiowled^,^n  the  strength  of  solid  and  consistent  pie- 
ty,—Kilothed  in  the  whole  armour  of  God,  and  prepared 
to  wield  with  wise  efficiency  the  weapons  of  a  spiritual 
wirfare.  And  yet  there  has  never  been  a  time  since 
th&  reformation,  when  so  little  attention  has  been  be-, 
stowed  upon  the  great  work  of  training  the  member- 
ship. Hence,  we  urge  that  it  is  a  defective  zeal  which 
leaves  unaccomplished,  and  unsought,  and  comparative- 
ly UDcared  for,  this  grand  purpose  and  requirement  of 
the  Almighty.  •  And  we  add,  for  the  encouragement  of 
those  whose  zeal  and  anxiety  embrace  such  labours  as 
these,  that  if  they  be  successfully  engaged  in  building 
up  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  spiritual  knowledge, 
in  holiness,  in  the  practice  of  family  religion,  in  godly 
living,  in  prayertulness,  and  in  active  usefulness, — they 
tue  doing  a  noble,  a  truly  glorious  work,  both  for  God 
and  their  race,  even  though  they  ate  not  permitted  to 
see  many  converts  from  the  world.  14;  is  not  the  num- 
her  of  professions,  but  their  consistency  which  advances 
the  Divine  glory.  And  in  view  of  the  number  of  spu- 
rioDB  conversions,  there  is  no  field  of  effort  for  the 
convenion  of  souls  more  important,  than  that  which  is 
embraced  in  the  walls  of  Zion, — the  conversion  of  self- 
deoeived  church  members.  And  in  view  of  the  low 
itate  of  piety  amonjg  professed  Christians  generally, — ^the 
cfyrstousness,  the  mdolenoe,  the  prayerralness,  the  spi- 
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ritual  ignorance,  the  inconsistencies,  the  evil  influence 
and  the  bad  examples  which  abound, — we  are  bold  to 
say  that  there  is  no  species,  no  measure  of  success  more 
excellent  and  more  to  be  sought  after  than  that  which 
shall  remove  or  diminish,  perceptibly,  these  sore  and 
wide-spread  evils. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  danger  which  we 
ascribe  to  a  want  of  success  in  the  conversion  of  souk! 
It  has  at  least  this  to  do  with  it, — that  these  important 
and  neglected  departments  of  the  great  work  involve 
more  labour  and  anxiety,  and  real  difficulty,  than  even 
the  ingathering  of  converts;  while  at  the  same  time, 
even  their  successful  cultivation  fails  to  afford  that  exci- 
ting gratification,  and  to  produce  that  glow  of  triumph- 
ant feeling  which  are  experienced  when  our  labours 
result  in  the  conversion  of  sinners.  The  latter  form,  also, 
counts  more  largely  and  more  rapidly,  and  is  attended 
with  more  eclat^  both  in  the  church  and  the  world, — 
while,  on  the  contrary,  efforts  to  train, — to  instruct,  pu- 
rify, elevate  and  edify  the  church  by  searching,  preach- 
ing, and  by  faithful  discipline,  is  not  only  a  difficult,  but 
also  a  slow  and  unpopular  work,  hence  less  inviting  and 
less  stimulating.  Now,  if  a  want  of  success  in  the  con- 
version of  sinners  were  to  result  in  more  diligent  and 
faithful  effort  in  this  neglected  part  of  the  work,  it  would 
be  a  happy  result  of  our  failure,  since  it  would  not  only 
lead  to  the  noble  ends  of  which  we  have  spoken,  but  also 
by  securing  them,  would  lay  the  foundation  for  more 
extended  and  glorious  successes  in  the  conversion  of 
men,  than  have  been  witnessed  since  the  primitive  days; 
inasmuch  as  it  would  secure,  and  set  in  motion  that  in- 
strumentality, which,  at  the  present  day,  is  more  needed 
than  any  other, — that  of  a  holy,  praying,  active  church, 
cooperating  with  the  ministry  in  the  salvation  of  a  rain- 
ed world. 

But,  such  want  of  success  does  not  always  resnit  in 
this, — and  here  we  come  to  the  most  serious  danger  of 
all  from  this  source.  Anxious  for  this  species  oi  suc- 
cess, and  failing  to  secure  it  by  such  means,  and  in  snch 
ways  as  the  Master  prescribes,  many  are  led  to  resort  to 
other  means  and  other  modes  of  effort,  unlawful  in  their 
origin  and  injurions  in  their  resnlts.    For  example,  find- 
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ing  that  the  Scriptural  doctrines  which  they  basiff^b^en 
preaching  are  slow  in  their  operation,  and  scanty  Cft^  ^eir 
apparent  resnlts,  many  have  been  tempted  \6  fnodify 
their  teachings,  with  a  view  to  wider  inflnence  and  more 
rapid  success, — a  course  into  which  every  one  unblest 
with  success,  is  in  danger  of  falling.  Again,  finding 
that  converts  are  few,  when  judged  by  the  stern  tests  of 
the  Bible,  many  are  tempted  to  adopt  a  lower  and  a 
looser  judgment,  by  wbioh  multitudes  may  be  admitted 
to  the  church.  Findipg  oth'er'denominations  so  ready 
andnrgent  to  secure  ibr<iVe«^eIVQd.aTl  reputed  converts, 
or  who  are  williuff.  to-jpfofess  •rtjligion,*some  are  led, — 
foradBLS  they  feeTit,^i-4W«^tntt'tO'the  privileges  of  the 
chorch  persons  who  fir^  iiitttieci, '-and  thus,  in  many  ca- 
ges, by  a  premature^pl^fbssioti^'madea  cause  of  scandal, 
and  in  this  way,  at  Jibm^  recktefisly  expose  the  elmrch 
to  the  danger  of  impirrity.  ■  Aiul:fltill  further,  inasmuch 
as  the  use  of  the  appoirrodrri^fis  of  grace, — preaching 
the  word,  prayer,  pastoral  visitation,  personal  exhorta- 
tion and  direct  instruction  to  pefeons  inquiring  what  they 
mast  do  to  be  saved, — ioasniitich  as  the  use  of  these 
means  seems  slow<  in  producing  ^  -effect, -many  are 
tempted  to  try  other  dnd  mor0  exciting' ineasures^ — mea- 
sures which  will  be  more  rapid*  and  extensive  ia  their 
resalts,  without  r€<gfird  to  the  character  or  p^'in^nency 
of  those  results, — measures  which  .have  b^jM- fFoimd*  to 
promote  spuriotls  conversions^  'and  to  be  in  ttfapy  ways, 
iDJorious  -to  all  tke  l^sst  intei'ee'ts  t)f  religion.  'And  in' 
these  departures,  the  mkiSstsy- are  often  urged  dn  by  the 
membership  of  the  church,  who  are  apt  to  partake  of 
the  same  impatience  as  to  the  result. 

All  these  things,  however  plausible  in  appearance 
and  indicative  of  zeal,  form  parts  of  a  superficial  sys- 
tem,— a  system  destitute  of  solid  and  lasting  results, — 
a  system  which  necessarily  includes  long  seasons  of  cold- 
ness and  deadness  in  the  church,  an  irregular,  evanes- 
cent foftn  of  piety,  and  the  multiplication  of  apostates, — 
a  system  which*  never  acts,  except  with  the  violence  of 
spasmodic  action,  and  which  as. surely  tends  to  decay 
and  death.  These  dangers  are  all  enhanced  by  the 
nnmbers,  zeal,  and  apparently  superior  success  of  rival 
chnrches,  which  lire  striving  to  proclaim  the  largest  ac- 
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cessions  and  the  most  rapid  progress.  Our  system  is 
not  framed  for  such  rivalry.  It  professes  to  be  ffovem- 
ed,  not  by  expediency  or  human  policy,  but  solely  by 
the  word  of  Christ,  it  professes  to  adopt  that  extended 
view  of  the  great  work,  which  we  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe. It  aims  at  the  greatest  possible  purity  of  the 
church,  rather  than  the  greatest  magnitude.  It  aims  to 
glority  Ood,  and  not  to  ue  popular  with  men.  It  aims 
at  solid,  not  showy  results.  It  ^ims  to  build,  not  with 
''  wood  and  hay,  and  stubble,"  which  may  be  gathered 
in  any  field,  and  by  any  species  of  labourers;  but  with 
"gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones," — secured  with 
toil  and  care,  but  when  secured,  forming  a  building  of 
strength  and  glory,  in  which  God  shall  delight  to  dwell. 
We  surely,  as  a  denomination,  oatUd  attain  such  results 
as  are  attained  by  others, — having,  as  we  conceive,  no 
superior  in  any  of  the  elements  of  success, — provided 
we  adopt  the  same  system  of  effort.  But  do  we  desire 
this?  Do  we  envy  the  position,  the  character,  the  influ- 
ence or  the  success  of  any  other  church  in  Christendom? 
Why  then  should  we  ever  modify  our  system  in  order  to 
emulate  their  triumphs?  We  are  fully  persuaded  that 
just^  so  far  as  we  have  copied  the  measures  of  others,  as 
distinguished  from  our  scriptural  means,  we  have  con- 
tributed to  impair  the  permanency  and  value  of  our  anc- 
cess,  and  have  really  lost  around.  It  is  like  sewing  a 
piece  of  new  cloth  to  an  ola  garment,  and  like  putimg 
new  wine  into  old  bottles.  Scriptural  means  are  best 
adapted  to  plant  and  extend  a  scriptural  theology  and 
a  scriptural  organization.  It  is  not  enough  that  many 
have  Deen  truly  converted  by  unscriptural  means,  and 
by  designedly  periodical  and  exciting  efforts.  By  a 
more  faithful  adnerence  to  the  purity  of  our  svstem,  the 
regular  ministrations  of  the  word  would  have  been  more 
successful,  the  results  achieved' would  have  been  more 
valuable,  and  we  should,  this  day,  have  been  a  stronger, 
purer,  and  more  useful  church  than  we  are.  Who  are 
they  whose  present  condition  illustrates  our  want  of  suc- 
cess in  the  conversion  of  men  ?  In  many  of  our  com- 
munities, they  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  who  have 
been  already  operated  on  by  the  very  system  to  which 
w»  refer, — and  on  whom  it  has  spentHte  power  only  to 
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harden  and  to  niin,  and  to  make  them  occasions  of  scan- 
dal. And  many  who  have  never  professed  religion,  have 
yet,  by  their  having  been  subjected  to  a  strained  system 
oreffort,  become  insensible,  not  only  to  all  less  exciting 
inflnencee,  but  even  to  the  most  moving  appeals.  Let 
us  therefore  need  the  lessons  of  experience.  Above  all, 
let  Q8  be  careful  to  adhere,  in  all  our  labours,  to  the 
word  of  our  Master.  **  Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  do- 
vng^  for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not  The 
husbandman  waiteth  for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth, 

and  hath  long  patience  for  it."  Doing  this,  we  shall  at 
*  least  serve  Christ.    Doing  otherwise,  we  have  no  assu- 

nmce  of  any  real  success. 


ARTICLE  V. 

BIBLE  PRINCIPLES  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  TEMPERANCR 

We  wish  to  ascertain,  by  a  candid  investigation  of  the 
Scriptures,  what  are  the  true  rules  by  which  men  are  to 
be  guided,  in  relation  to  the  great  subject  of  Temper- 
iDce,  both  in  regard  to  the  use  and  traflBc  of  intoxicating 
liqnors.  The  world  has  been  tremendously  agitated  on 
this  subject  for  the  last  twenty  years.  The  awful  ra- 
vages of  intemperance  on  private  and  public  interests 
have  excited,  and  continue  to  excite  the  intense  investi- 
gations of  moralists,  and  more  latterly  of  politicians,  as 
to  the  causes,  operation  and  consequences  of  this  vice, 
and  the  principles  of  policy  by  which  it  is  to  be  checked. 
The  most  prodigious  eflTorts  have  been  made:  the  pulpit 
and  the  public  torum,  the  press  and  the  arm  of  the  law 
have  all  been  put  into  requisition.  Associations  of  va- 
nous  forms,  and  of  the  most  extensive  ramilicatione,  have 
been  formed ;  large  amounts  of  capital  have  been  invest- 
ed in  the  agencies  and  conduct  of  the  reform,  and  high 
qualities  of  intellect  and  private  virtue  have  been  enlist- 
ed in  its  advocacy.  A  degree  of  interest  so  intense,  pro- 
ducing efforts  so  vast  and  complicated,  has  necessarily 
tocomplished  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  like  all  other  en- 
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terprises  in  the  hands  of  fallible  beings,  and  in  a  world  like 
ours,  although  substantially  good  in  themselves,  it  has  also 
done  a  great  deal  of  incidental  evil.  The  doctrines  by 
which  the  great  effort  to  extinguish  the  vice  and  the  con- 
sequences of  drunkenness  has  been  animated,  have  been 
placed  on  the  most  extreme  ground.  The  use  of  every  flu- 
id possessing  an  intoxicating  property,  has  been  proscrib- 
ed. The  tcse  of  such  fluids  has  been  oenounced,  as  well  as 
the  obtuse  of  them,  and  sometimes  as  being  the  worst  of 
the  two.  The  occasional  use  has  been  confounded  with 
the  constant;  the  temperate  with  the  intemperate;  the 
conditional  with  the  unconditional  use.  The  principles 
which  the  Bible  lay  down  on  the  subject,  have  by  some, 
been  openly  denounced,  and  by  others  either  so  strain- 
ed or  overslaughed  in  their  attempt  to  explain  them, 
that  they  have  practically  ceased  to  control  public  sen- 
timent on  this  branch  of  morals.  The  public  expositors 
of  the  new  doctrines,  whenever  they  are  compelled  to 
allude  to  the  miracle  of  Cana,  invariably  endeavor  to 
explain  it  away,  and  when  they  discuss  the  doctrines  of 
expediency,  as  laid  down  by  Paul,  thev  always  push 
them  far  beyond  the  limitation  which  tne  apostle  sets 
for  their  employment,  and  endeavor  not  only  to  make  a 
principle  temporary  and  limited,  universal  and  perma- 
nent, but  also  to  canonize  the  weakness^  as  the  apostle 
terms  it,  in  deference  to  which  this  principle  is  enuncia- 
ted, as  the  only  sound  and  permanent  sentiment  which 
an  enlightened  conscience  should  ever  admit.  Indeed, 
so  far  has  this  thing  proceeded,  that  it  is  at  the  peril  of  a 
man's  reputation  for  integrity  as  a  Christian,  and  as  an  ad- 
vocate for  public  morality,  that  he  undertakes  to  stand  on 
the  example  of  Christ,  and  maintain  the  teachings  of  the 
word  of  God  on  this  subject.  Unless  he  goes  the  full 
length  to  which  the  boasted  enlightenment  of  modem 
morality  may  please  to  lead  him,  he  is  looked  at  with 
the  oblique  suspicion  that  there  is  something  wrong 
about  him,  or  he  is  at  once  denounced  as  the  enemy  of 
temperance  and  the  opposer  of  public  and  private  virtue. 
To  oppose  the  extravagant  lengths  to  which  the  advo- 
cates of  temperance  go,  is  to  oppose  temperance  itself. 
To  oppose  an  advocacy  of  morality  which  is  ashamedyof 
the  example  of  Christ,  and  is  perplexed  to  dispose  of  Uie 
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TarioQs  precepts  of  the  Scriptures,  is  to  oppose  morality 
itself.    To  discriminate  between  abstinence  and  temper- 
ance— between  the  occasional  and  the  constant,  or  the 
temperate  and  intemperate  nse  of  intoxicating  liqnors,' — 
between  sncb  a  trafSc  in  it  as  can  be  gaarded  from  di- 
rect tendencies  to  foster  vicCvand  such  a  traffic  as  feeds 
the  Tices  and  swells  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  by  the  pint 
End  the  gill,  is  to  forfeit  all  right  to  denounce  drunken- 
ness, or  any  of  the  collateral  or  direct  causes  of  it.    To 
all  this  we  have  only  to  say,  that  if  we  are  to  encounter 
it  for  returning  without  equivocation,  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible,  we  shall  do  so  with  perfect  content.     We 
shill  not  attempt  to  base  our  advocacy  of  the  virtue 
oftemperance  upon  anymaxims  of  expediency  drawn 
from  our  own  mmds.    Human  reason  is  too  much  dis- 
tempered by  the  passions  of  the  heart,  and  in  too  con- 
fined a  position  to  behold  all  the  relations  involved  in 
the  settlement  of  an  issue  like  this.    Ood  has  been  pleas- 
e4  to  give  us  a  revelation,  setting  forth  the  true  princi- 
ples by  which  our  moral  conduct  is  to  be  guided,  and 
pointing  out  to  us  unmistakeably  what  is  the  true  nature 
of  his  will  in  the  case.     Nor  can  we  conceive  any  course 
better  calculated  either  to  set  aside  the  Bible  as  useless, 
or  to  discredit  it,  as  a  book  of  inspiration,  as  either  to 
pass  by  its  teachings  altogether,  in  the  settlement  of  these 
qoestions,  or  to  be  ashamed  and  afraid  of  its  determina- 
tions of  the  issue.     We  wish  it  to  be  understood  then, 
that  we  go  to  the  Bible  for  the  truth  on  this  subject;  that 
we  go  to  it,  not  to  interpret  it  by  pre-conceived  opinions 
upon  our  own  part,  but  to  learn  simply  what  it  teaches; 
and  that  we  shall  not  flinch  from  any  consequence  which 
flows  unequivocally  from  the  principles  enunciated  in 
tbe  Scriptures. 

There  are  two  modes  by  which  the  word  of  God  teach- 
es on  questions  of  morality :  by  example,  or  by  incident- 
al, or  direct  assertion.  Whatever  is  done  by  Christ  is , 
by  that  very  fact  stamped  with  the  divine  approval,  and 
to  say  that  anything  clone  by  the  Son  of  God  is  censu- 
rable for  anything — for  intrinsic  evil,  or  for  mere  inexpe- 
diency, is  to  assume  ground  directly  infidel  and  deistic. 
In  investigating  the  question,  whether  wine,  as  a  bever- 
age, is  properly  to  be  used  or  not,  we  are  at  once  arrested 
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by  the  miracle  at  Oana.  It  cannot  fail  to  have  strack 
every  observer  of  the  current  course  of  instruction  given 
by  the  modern  advocates  of  temperance,  that  whenever 
occasion  has  called  upon  them  to  explain  this  miracle, 
that  they  have  been  greatly  embarrassed  by  it,  and  that 
they  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  some  theory  of  ex- 
planation, which  indicated  a  consciousness  of  embarrass- 
ment. The  whole  tone  of  allusion  is  the  tone  of  apology. 
Now,  we  must  say  plainly,  we  have  no  apologies  to  make 
for  it.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  it  away.  We 
shall  not  put  on  an  air  of  embarrassment,  as  if  the  Sa- 
viour had  set  a  very  equivocal  example  here — an  exam- 
ple, if  not  wicked  per  se^  at  least  very  ineoDvedient^  to  aae 
the  phrase  with  wliich  these  moralists  dodge  the  charoe 
of  implicating  the  character  of  Christ.  We  say  that  tM 
example  was  neither  wicked  nor  inexpedient.  We  set 
it  was  an  example  fit  to  be  made  and  fit  to  be  followed. 
We  say  moreover,  that  whoever  goes  beyond  this  exam- 
ple, or  its  logical  limitations,  are  as  foolish  as  thev  are 
wicked,  when  they  attempt  to  justify  their  excess  by  an 
appeal  to  this  example.  We  say  that  whoever  thinks 
this  example  a  warrant  for  drunkenness,  and  those  who 
maintain  the  propriety  of  it,  are  the  advocates  of  the 
vice  and  are  to  be  denounced  themselves  as  the  enemies 
of  the  Gopel.  No  man  can,  consistently,  be  a  believw 
in  the  divine  original  of  the  Christian  reUgion,  and  yet 
entertain  in  secret,  or  openly  avow  sentiments  which 
arcaign  the  purity  «f  his  acts  and  character.  If  this  ex- 
ample is  made  the  occasion  and  excuse  of  excess  in  wine, 
it  is  because  the  example  is  perverted  from  its  true  im- 
plications, and  that  for  all  such  perversions  the  individual 
Eerverting  it  is  himself  responsible,  and  alone  responsi- 
le  for  it.  The  example  warranting  a  right  uscy  most 
be  perverted  when  used  to  justify  a  wrong  use  of  a  thing; 
and  those  individuals  assume  a  fearful  responsibility  who 
^  either  pervert  the  example  of  Christ,  or  who  use  it  as 
*  an  occasion  of  evil.  Nor  do  those  assume  a  responsibili- 
ty one  wliit  the  less  solemn  who  endeavour  to  evade 
or  explain  away  the  real  nature  of  this  examule,  from  a 
guilty  and  weak  apprehension  that  they  will  ao  raischiel 
if  they  do  not  apologize  for  it.  It  is  that  spirit  of  apolo 
gy  for  the  example  and  teachings  of  the  Bible  which  ii 
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ifAoK  BO  mnch  to  extend  the  spirit  of  infidelity.  The 
moralitj  of  slayery  and  the  right  and  conditional  use  of 
^oe  has  been  denounced  on  such  principles  that  no  man 
could,  consistently,  hold  those  views,  and  yet  allow  the 
Bible  to  be  a  revelation  from  Gk>d.  A  diatinguished  in- 
fidel, quoted  in  a  late  work  by  a  Minister  of  the  Virginia 
Conference,  declares  that  when  he  wished  to  dissemi- 
nate iufidel  views,  he  did  not  attack  Christian  ity  as 
inch;  he  only  incnlcated  such  principles  on  the  suoject 
of  temperance,  slavery,  and  other  popular  topics,  as 
would  necessarily  undermine  all  confidence  in  the  Bi- 
Ue,  88  an  inspired  revelation  of  truth.  We  are  sick  of 
thk  perpetual  complaint  of  the  morality  of  tha  tenth 
eommandment,  and  of  the  morality  of  Christ.  Anv  argu* 
ment  from  the  tenth  commandment  which  would  prove 
tbe  lawfulness  of  a  man  having  a  wife,  or  owning  an 
ox  or  an  ass,  would  equally  prove  the  lawfulness  of  own- 
ing a  man-servant,  or  a  maid-servant.  Any  argument 
from  tbe  example  of  Christ  in  attending  and  counte- 
naociDg  a  weddmg,  which  prove  the  lawfulness  of  mar- 
riage, would  equally  prove  from  his  supplying  the  guests 
wim  wine,  the  lawfulness  of  using  it.  He  was  de- 
soQDcedf  in  his  own  day,  as  a  wine-bibber,  and  the  friend 
of  Binners,  and  we  suppose  that  the  cry  is  to  be  repeat- 
ad  Dotil  the  advancing  power  of  his  kingdom  on  the 
earth  shall  dispose  men  to  submit  to  his  authority  and 
receive  his  teachings  without  limitation  or  reserve,  as 
the  truth  of  God. 

It  is  argued  in  explanation  of  our  Saviour's  conduct 
by  some,  that  to  suppose  him  to  have  created  wine,  when 
the  company  ^oere  todl  drunk^  is  to  make  him  ^^the 
minister  of  excess."  This  explanation  which  we  have 
heard  attempted,  is  the  most  absurd  of  all  ever  given  of 
it  It  proceeds  on  an  assumption  utterly  false,  and  falls 
short  in  its  conclusion  of  every  thing  but  an  attack  on  the 
character  of  Christ.  We  would  inquire  if  this  position 
means  to  deny  that  wine  was  made  at  all  at  the  wed- 
ding of  Cana :  for  to  avoid  the  'charge  upon  Christ  as  a 
minister  of  excess,  it  is  either  necessary  to  denv  that  he 
made  wine  at  all,  or  that  he  made  it  when  '^  they  were 
wdl  drunken,"  both  of  which  assertions  are  positively 
contradicted  by  the  record.    If  this  inference  is  correct, 
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that  to  suppose  Christ  to  have  made  wine  under  snch 
circumstances,  is  to  make  him  the  minister  of  excess, 
tlien  he  is  the  minister  of  excess :  for  it  is  unquestiona- 
ble that  he  did  create  wine  under  these  circumstances. 
But  the  argument  proceeds  on  a  supposition  utterly  un- 
founded :  the  phrase  when  they  were  well  drunken^  does 
not  mean  when  they  had  drunk  enough^  or  that  they 
were  ail  vntoxioated.  It  simply  means  wJien  they  were 
nearly  done  drinking^  when  ths  entertainment  was  well 
nigh  over.  It  was  in  these  circumstances,  the  entertain* 
ment  nearly^  but  not  completely  over,  that  the  supply  of 
wine  failed,  and  Christ  displayed  his  power  to  majce  np 
the  deficiency.  That  this  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
circumstances  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  words  them- 
selves, but  from  the  remark  of  the  guests  to  the  master 
of  the  feast,  that  he  kept  the  best  wine  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  entertainment,  contrary  to  the  custom,  which  set 
the  best  wine  forward  at  first.  This  exposition  of  the 
passage  completely  answers  the  fling  of  those  who  wish 
to  cover  all  defenders  of  the  Saviour^s  conduct  with 
shame,  as  representing  him  ad  supplying  a  parcel  of 
drunken  rioters  with  the  means  of  dissipation.  Those 
who  find  it  necessary  to  pervert  the  statements  of  the 
Scriptures  in  this  way,  in  order  to  sustain  their  views 
and  bring  reproach  upon  those  who  are  presumptuous 
enough  to  defend  the  word  of  God,  exhibit  a  conscious- 
ness that  a  candid  statement  of  the  facts  would  not  be 
favorable  to  their  opinions.  Christ  did  not  act  tapster 
for  a  parcel  of  druuKen  rowdies :  he  supplied  a  festive 
company  with  wine  for  their  enjoyment  when  the  sup- 
ply fell  short ;  and  the  man  who  represents  the  one  as 
being  identical  with  the  other,  or  who  declares  both  acts 
to  be  the  same  in  point  of  propriety,  must  answer  at  the 
judgment  for  a  libel  on  his  Ood. 

Another  sapient  explanation  of  this  act  of  Christ  is, 
that  he  did  not  design  to  furnish  wine,  but  simply  to  dis- 
play his  power  and  show  forth  his  glory, — that  he  did 
not  mean  to  sanction  the  use  of  wine  as  a  beverage,  but 
merely  to  prove  his  divinity.  This  is  as  true  and  as 
sensible  as  to  say  that  a  wagoner  in  building  a  ^ag- 
on, did  not  mean  to  build  a  vehicle,  but  only  to  make 
money  for  his  support;  or  a  lawyer  in  making  a  speeeh, 
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did  not  design  to  make  a  speech,  bnt  only  a  fee.    The 
ablBnrditj  of  this  is  obvious:  it  confounds  the  tdtimcUe 
with  the  immediate  end,  and  overlooks  an  issue  about 
the  propriety  of  a  msane^  by  tacitly  affirming  the  iui- 
propriety  of  the  means  and  aiming  to  apologize  for  it  by 
fhe  excellence  of  the  end  to  be  attained.    This  is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  propriety  of  means  not  of  ends:  it  is  not 
whether  it  was  right  for  Christ  to  display  his  power  and 
prove  his  divinity;  but  whether  it  was  right  for  him  to 
doffi  this  way^  by  making  wine  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
wedding  party.    The  ena  does  not  justify  the  means. 
This  doctrine  Paul  pronounces  to  be  damnable.     Can 
Christ  be  supposed  to  act  on  it?    It  is  certain  that  he 
did  design  both  to  make  wine  and  to  didplay  his  power: 
he  designed  to  do  one  in  order  to  do  the  other :  the  one 
was  bis  ultimate  and  the  other  his  immediate  purpose; 
lod  his  act  is  not  only  a  perfect  guarantee  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  end,  but  it  is  equally  a  guarantee  of  the 
propriety  of  the  mea/ns  he  used  in  order  to  eflFect  it.     We 
areas  much  at  liberty  to  condemn  him  for  the  one  as  to 
eoodemn  him  for  the  other. 

Another  plea  equally  unsound:  it  is  that  Christ  did 
not  provide  wine  on  this  occasion,  as  a  beverage.  We 
are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  then,  for  what  he  did  supply  it. 
It  is  obvious  that  he  supplied  the  deficiency  of  wine  for 
the  same  purpose  for  which  the  original  supply  was  pro- 
vided. He  came  in  to  meet  a  loss  in  the  provision  for 
a  certain  end:  what  that  end  was  in  the  original  supply 
of  wine  by  the  master  of  the  feast  no  one  in  his  senses 
can  doubt.  The  end  was  the  same  in  both  cases  :  the 
master  of  the  feast  provided  a  part  of  the  means  to  it, 
Christ  provided  another.  Such  canvassing  of  the  facts 
is  paerile  in  the  extreme.  All  of  these  pleas,  it  will  be 
seen,  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  it  would  have  been 
wrong  in  Christ  to  have  acted  contrary  to  what  they  en- 
deavor to  prove  he  did  do.  But  this  is  to  beg  the  ques- 
tion— ^assume  the  very  point  in  dispute.  The  question 
to  be  decided  is,  whether  it  is  wrong  to  use  wine  as  a 
beverage;  and  they  first  assume  this  as  admitted  to  be 
true,  and  then  endeavor  to  explain  away  the  conduct  of 
Christ  to  an  accordance  with  their  views.  We  appeal 
to  the  example  of  Christ,  as  proving  it  to  be  tight 
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to  use  wine  as  a  beverage.  Even  admitting  that  the 
miracle  of  Gana  could  be  explained  away,  this  is  not  the 
only  passage  of  Scripture  which  clearly  sanctions  tUb 
use  of  wine  as  a  beverage.  The  Psalmist  declares  of 
Ood,  he  ca/ueeth  the  grebes  to  grow  for  the  oatUe  and  herb 
for  the  service  of  man;  that  he  may  bring  forth  food  out 
of  the  ecMrth :  and  wine  that  maiceth  glad  the  heart  of 
fnan^  and  oil  to  make  his  face  shine^  and  bread  which 
strengtheneth  marCs  heart.  If  this  passage  authorizee 
the  use  of  breads  or  oil^  it  also,  and  to  the  same  extent, 
authorizes  the  use  of  wine.  The  law  of  Moses  distinctly 
warrants  the  use  of  it  in  many  places.  The  whole  Bible 
is  Alii  of  implied  and  direct  assertions  on  the  point.  The 
blessings  of  redeeming  mercy  are  repeatedly  oompared 
to  wine ;  they  are  called  i\\Q  fea^t  of  wine  on  the  Ices  wsU 
rtfwied.  Gould  this  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  been 
esteemed  the  odious  and  destructive  thing  it  is  now  sup- 
posed to  bet — the  juice  of  hell — the  water  of  damnation! 
What  is  the  testimony  of  Jehu  about  John  the  Baptist 
and  himself?  He  says  to  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers, 
Jokn  the  Baptist  came  neither  eating  bread  nor  drink- 
ing wine :  and  ye  say  he  hcUh  a  devil.  The  son  qfman 
is. come  eating  and  drinking;  and  ye  say^  Behold  a  glut^ 
ionaus  man  a^ut'  a  ioine-bihber^  a  friend  ofmMicans  and 
sinners.  But  loisdotn  is  justified  of  her  children.  This 
passage  just  as  clearly  shows  that  wine  was  used  as  an 
ordinary  comfort  of  the  table,  as  it  proves  that  bread 
was  used.  It  is  also  shown  that  Jesus  himself  was  a 
Qser  of  wine,  as  well  as  the  creator  of  it :  and  it  proves 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  whether  a  man  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  and  for  religious  reasons,  abstains  from 
bread,  or  wine,  as  did  John,  or  whether  be  employs  his 
liberty  in  using  both  as  did  Jesus,  he  is  in  both  cases 
justified  of  wisdom.  If  he  eateth  he  eateth  unU>  the 
Lord:  \f  he  eateth  not^  vnto  the  Lord  he  eateth  not.  To 
condemn  the  man  who,  for  good  reasons,  declined  to  use 
his  liberty,  is  just  as  improper  as  to  condemn  him  who 
ch(H>ses  to  use  his. 

It  is  argued  lastly,  and  with  far  more  dignity  of  argu- 
ment, though  with'no  improvement  in  the  soundnees  of 
the  plea,  that  the  wine  created  by  the  Saviour,  did  not 
pomfss  any  intcttictUing  property^ — ^that  it  was  the  aim- 
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Tile  jnice  of  the  grape,  prior  to  fermentation,  and  nnpol- 

luted  bj  the  presence  of  alcohol.    This  is  an  assumption 

which  is  not  borne  out  by  facts :  it  is  not  true,  as  alleged, 

that  the  wines  of  Canaan  did  not  intoxicate.    Moah  got 

drank  on  it :  Nabal  did  the  same :  Eli  evidently  knew 

that  the  wines  of  his  day  were  intoxicating,  when  he  told 

Hannah,  when  he  thought  she  was  praying  drunk  in  the 

temple,  to  put  away  her  wine.    Isaiah  knew  that  the 

wine  of  his  day  was  intoxicating,  when  he  denounces 

woe  on  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim  as  overcome  of  wine, 

when  he  inveigles  against  them  that  have  erred  through 

wise,  and  when  he  exclaims  concerning  the  inhabitants 

of  Ariel,  iAey  are  drunken^  but  not  wUh  wine:  they 

ftufgeTy  Uu  not  wUh  strong  drink.    Solomon  marks  the 

lips  of  intoxication,  and  ascribes  it  to  wine :  who  hath 

m^who  hath  sorrow^  who  hath  contentions^  who  hath 

IMlinff^  who  hath  wounds  without  catcse^  who  hath  red- 

unofeyesf  They  thai  tarry  long  a;t  the  wvne;  they  thai 

joto^eeJcmixed  wine.    The  New  Testament  writers  are 

equally  decisive  in  their  testimony  to  the  intoxicating 

froperty^  of  the  wine  of  their  day.  Be  not  drunk^  says 
'aol,  toith  wine^  wherein  is  excess.  Peter  declares,  the 
time  past  of  our  life  may  suffice  tcs  to  home  wrought  the 
wUofthe  Gentiles^  when  we  walked  in  licentiousness^ 
UutSy  excess  qftoine^  revetlings^  banquetings^  and  aiomi- 
nakle  idolatries.  These  testimonies  are  overwhelming 
leainst  the  supposition  that  the  wine  made  by  Christ 
did  Dot  possess  an  intoxicating  property.  There  can  be 
DO  demand  for  such  a  supposition,  except  by  begging 
the  question  in  dispute.  To  say,  as  has  been  said,*  that 
Christ  could  not  have  created  a  wine  containing  an  in- 
toxicating property,  because  it  would  have  been  morally 
wrong,  is  to  assume  for  granted  the  very  thing  in  dispute, 
and  to  contradict  the  whole  testimony  of  otner  parts  of 
Scripture.  The  general  fact  that  the  wines  of  that  day 
would  intoxicate  if  improperly  used,  is  unquestionable. 
To  say  that  in  the  case  of  this  niiracle  a  particular  ex- 
ception is  made,  is  to  assert  what  cannot  be  proved,  and 
throws  the  burden  of  proof  upon  him  who  asserts  it, — an 
asBertiou  which  has  a  presumption  against  it  absolutely 

•  Sd.  a,  Delayftn  quoted  in  lUp^rtorj,  April,  1S41,  pw  S7l. 
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whelming, ^a  presumption  not  only  created  by  the       t 
al  cl»aracter  of  tlie  'w'Uies  in  use,  but  by  the  other 
of  Scripture,  which  clearly  commend  their  use,  on 
nt  of  t  lis  v^ry  power  in  Uie  fluid  to  produce  exhi- 
on.     It  by   no  means  follnwe,  as  these  reason  ere 
ise,  that  because  a  man   may  nse  a  fluid  with  an 
i eating  property,  he  rnay  therefore  get  intoxicated 
it^  any  more  than  beeauge  a  man  may  use  an  article 
1  hm  a  poisonous  quality  in  it,  that  he  may  there- 
mison  himself.     There  is  a  deadly  poison  in  tobac- 
et  it  does  not  give  a  man  a  Hglit  to  use  it  to  euch 
s  ae  to  kill,  or  even  to  injure  himself.     Nor  does  it 
bit  the  limited  and  temperate  uBe  of  the  weed.    The 
e  truth  is,  that  although  there  is  an  intoxicating 
Tty  in  wine,  yet  ^esas  in  t/is  um  of  it  is  a  oondition 
s  pro  ierty  coming  into  play,  and  to  use  wine  with- 
i  conditions  which  are  appended  to  the  use  of  it,  is 
'  to  use  a  fluid  which  cannot  intoxicate.     Though 
imtity  exists  in  it,  it  exists  in  a  state  unsnsceptil^le 
ing  harm,^  and  only  susceptible  of  doing  good. — 
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He  has  given  it  on  the  same  general  grounds  on  which 
he  has  given  coffee, — to  be  used  as  a  beverage :  men, 
instead  of  using  it  as  an  occasional  and  temperate  grati- 
fication, pervert  it  by  constant  or  excessive  use  into  an 
habitual  eonrce  of  criminal  excitement.    Suppose  a  man 
WA  coffee  as  a  constant  drink,  and  in   excess, — not 
merely  at  table,  or  as  an  occasional  beverage  between 
metis, — but  as  an  incessant  and  excessive  potation, — 
would  any  man  say  that  he  was  innocent?    Still  less 
woald  any  man  say  that,  because  this  mode  of  using 
o(^  was  wron^,  that  all  use  of  it  is  censurable?    Coffee 

Cesses  an  injurious  propertj^, — nay,  the  vital  air  we 
the,  contains  a  gas  which,  m  an  uncombined  condi- 
tio, is  deadl  jT  to  allliving  things ;  but  shall  we,  there- 
fore, declare  it  to  be  sinful  to  use  them.  Would  not  the 
plainest  understanding  in  the  world  be  able  to  see  that, 
while  we  may  use  coffee  under  certain  limitations,  with- 
in which  it  is  not  only  harmless,  but  profitable,  we  are 
not  thereby  authorized  to  use  it  in  such  excess  as  to 
bring  its  injurious  qualities  into  play?  It  is  so  with  the 
Dseof  wine  and  intoxicating  drinks.  The  excess  in  the 
nieof  them,  as  a  general  rule,  is  the  indispensable  con- 
dition to  the  active  movement  of  its  intoxicating  influ- 
ence, and  the  prevention  of  that  excess  is  one  of  the 
conditions  which  Ood  has  appended  to  the  use  of  them. 
What,  then,  are  these  conditions,  which  Ood  has  ap- 
pended to  the  use  of  wine  ?  They  are  in  the  most  general 
terms  of  expression,  that  we  may  use  so  as  not  to  do 
harm  to  ourselves  and  harm  to  others.  It  is  evident 
that  the  first  of  these  conditions — indeed  both  of  them 
are  of  variable  operation  upon  different  persons,  and 
upon  the  same  person  at  difierent  times.  The  zealot  of 
modem  reform  will  probably  say  that  these  conditions 
prohibit  the  use  altogether,  because  a  man  cannot  use 
wine  under  any  circumstances  without  exposing  himself 
to  risk  or  others  to  contamination  by  his  example.  But 
it  is  evident  to  any  man  that  such  logic  is  a  contradic- 
tion: it  is  to  grant  a  ri^ht  to  use,  and  then  follow  it  by 
I  condition  which  nullifies  the  grant,  and  prohibits  the 
ue  of  it  altogether.  The  allegation  is  properly  met  by 
a  fall  dontjAaiction :  we  deny  that  it  is  impossible  to  use 
wine  without  harm  to  ourselves  or  others :  we  affirm 
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that  such  is  possible.  But  these  conditionB  praBcribe  ft 
different  course  of  conduct  to  different  peraont  tander 
different  circumstances,  or  to  the  same  peraon  under 
different  circumstances,  simply  because  one  man  maj 
dOy  without  harm  to  himself,  what  another  cannot  do:  a 
man  may  do  at  one  time,  say  under  a  certain  state  of 
health,  what  he  could  not  do  with  impunity  at  another; 
and  all  men  may  do  at  some  times,  without  narm  to  their 
neighbours,  what  they  could  not  do  at  others.  A  men, 
too,  may  not  so  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks  as  to  min- 
ister directly  to  the  vices  of  his  fellows.  A  man  haa  no 
right  to  sell  wine,  or  intoxicating  liquors,  to  all  penona 
indiscriminately.  If  he  knows  a  person  to  be  a  drank- 
ard,  and  will  abuse  the  fluid,  he  has  no  more  right  to  Bell 
it  to  him  than  an  apothecary  has  to  sell  laudannm  to  e 
man  when  he  knows  he  means  to  use  it  as  a  poison,  end 
take  his  own  life  with  it,  although  he  may  sell  it  iriien 
he  knows  that  it  will  be  used  for  proper  purposeS|  or  at 
least  has  no  ri^ht  to  suppose  the  contrary.  This  is  a  part 
of  the  responsibility  ot  one  trading  in  liquors ;  and  wnile 
it  is  absurd  to  announce  that  a  merchant  may  sdl  no 
article  nntil  he  has  first  received  a  certificate  from  Ae 
purchaser  that  he  will  do  no  harm  with  it,  the  maxim  is 
of  sufficiently  easy  practical  application,  if  not  of  a  com- 
plete and  definite  logical  statement.  A  merchant  has  no 
right  to  sell  powder  or  arms,  if  he  has  reason  to  belieye 
the  purchaser  will  use  them  on  his  own,  or  the  life  6f  his 
neighbour.  This  is  the  consideration  which  makes  the 
indiscriminate  retail  traffic  in  the  articles  of  intoxicating 
drinks  so  excessively  improper, — a  traffic  which,  in  nine 
hundred  cases  out  of  a  thousand,  ought  to  be  prohibited 
by  law.  No  man  can  sell  in  this  way  without  doing 
harm.  He  cannot  sell  in  this  way  to  those  who  will  nse, 
without  also  selling  to  those  wJi4>  abuse  it;  and  it  is  at 
the  peril  and  responsibility  of  the  seller  that  he  does  it 
If  he  is  at  a  loss  how  to  discriminate  in  the  oase>  the 
only  safe  chance  is  to  alter  his  trade.  A  merchant  may 
lawfully  sell  wines  to  customers  from  whom  he  can  de- 
rive a  reasonable  assurance  from  their  character  and 
habits,  that  they  will  not  abuse  it  No  man  has  a  right 
to  sell  it  so  indiscriminately  that  he  cannot  tell  whet  is 
the  effect  of  his  trade.    Xhe  responsibility  ip  hiBi  vod  hn 
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most  determine  on  that  respoiisibilitj  what  is  that  effect. 
He  has  no  more  right  to  Rell  to  an  indiscriminate  mass 
of  people,  some  of  whom  he  knowH  must  he  abasing  it, 
than  an  apothecary  has  to  sell  laudanum  to  an  indiscri- 
minate mass,  some  of  whom  he  has  strong  reason  to  be- 
lieve, even  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  tell  who  they 
are  exactly,  mean  to  nse  it  as  a  poison  on  their  own  per- 
sons, or  on  the  persons  of  others.  These  are  the  general 
principles  which  regulate  the  use  and  traffic  in  wines 
^d  other  intoxicating  drinks, — principles  which  afford 
a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  a  wise  and  discriminating 
judgment  in  the  application.  The  word  of  Gk>d  allows 
tke  emidUional  use  of  wine — temperate^  as  distinguished 
Ikom  eaooeMwe^ — oecasianeU^  as  distinguished  from  oon- 
MamiL  The  itUemperate  nse  of  it,  all  will  condemn.  The 
kabUwd  nse  of  it,  even  when  Umperate^  is,  in  the  gener- 
al, dangerous  and  improper.  It  is  the  cmi%i€mi  use  of 
wine  temjperately^  which  lays  the  foundation  for  the  ha- 
bit of  intemperance,  and  it  is  against  this  the  cry  is  so 
properly  raised  against  temperate  dbnnking^  as  it  is  call- 
ed. The  damage  is,  however,  not  in  the  tem/peraie  na- 
ture of  the  use,  but  in  its  co^istarusy.  An  ocoa&ional 
temperate  use  of  wine,  as  at  a  wedding,  or  as  a  refresh- 
ment in  weariness,  or  as  an  occasional  gratification,  is 
rigktj  in  itself,  and  tends  to  no  evil  consequences  what- 
ever. Evil  can  only  possibly  result  when  toe  occcLsioruiL 
is  alteied  into  the  conatcunt^  and  the  temperate  expands 
into  the  irUemperate,  Who  will  dare  to  say  that  when 
God  authorizes  the  one,  he  either  authorizes  the  other,  or 
improperly  exposes  men  to  it  in  his  permission  to  do  the 
fintt 

Hie  last  limitation  upon  the  use  and  traffic  of  wines 
which  we  shall  notice,  is  the  limitation  expounded  by 
Paul,  founded  upon  the  weakness  of  conscience  in  a  sin- 
cere, bnt  erring  brother.  This  principle  we  shall  enun- 
ciste  briefly  with  the  causes  upon  which  it  proceeds,  and 
tlie  limitation  upon  its  action.  It  is  contained  in  these 
piisages.  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye^  btU 
w4  to  doubtful  disputations.  For  one  helieveth  that  he 
mgeai  (M  thmgs:  another  who  is  weak  eateth  herbs. 
Id  not  him  that  eateth  despise  him  that  eateth  not;  and 
Idnot  km  which  eateth  nat^  judge  him  that  eateth :  for 
Vouix.— No.  1.  7 
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Oodhath  received  him.  Who  art  thou  thoitjudgeH  an- 
other maflfC%  servant?  To  his  own  master  he  dandeih  or 
falleth ;  yea^  he  shall  be  holden  tjp,  for  God  is  aUe  to 
make  him  stand.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  j%idge  one  omother 
anjf  more :  hut  judge  this  ratlier,  t'fiai  nv  ^nanput  a  stuin- 
hUng  blocks  or  an  occasion  to  fail  in  his  brother'^s  way. 
It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine^norany 
thing  whereby  thy  brother  stuvMeth^  or  is  offended^  or  %s 
made  weak,* 

We  shall  extend  the  discussioD  of  this  principle,  und 
urge,  without  reserve,  both  the  positive  and  negative 
side  of  it.  The  sum  of  it,  that  it  is  good  neither  to  eat 
meat  nor  drink  wine,  or  anything  by  which  our  brother 
is  offended.  We  shall  discuss  the  nature  of  thia  ofFenoe 
hereafter.  But  where  it  exists,  we  are  im^oeraHvely  re- 
quired by  this  principle  of  duty,  to  suspend  our  use  of  a 
riglit  which  is  oifensive  or  injurious  to  the  coDScience 
or  conduct  of  our  brother.  It  applies  as  much  to  the  use 
of  meat,  as  it  does  of  wine.  Bu4,  it  does  not  require  us 
to  efidorse  and  approve  the  weaJcness  to  which  we  yield. 
We  must  still  call  it  a  weakness,  and  we  are  bound  to 
resist^ — not  only  not  to  endorse  and  endeavour  to  enforce 
it  us  a  universal  rule  of  faith  and  practice, — hnitoreeisi 
it.  Paul  tells  us,  if  our  brother  is  offended  at  our  use  of 
wine,  we  must  cease  to  use  it;  but  he  calls  the  state  of 
feeling  that  would  call  for  such  a  suspension  of  our  liber- 
ty in  the  case,  a  weakness;  and  sure  any  conscience  must 
be  admitted  to  be  weak,  and  somewhat  crazv  to  boot, 
which  offends  at  the  example  of  our  Divine  Lord  him- 
self. We  will,  to  avoid  oflence,  yield  to  the  weakneea 
of  our  brother;  but  we  will  both  call  it  a  weakness^  and 
endeavour  to  instruct  bis  conscience  into  a  more  com- 
plete accordance  with  the  morality  of  the  Bible.  But, 
we  must  not  be  misundei*stood  :  we  do  not  mean  that  a 
man  cannot  relinquish  the  use  of  wine  at  all,  except  by 
ditiplaying  weakness.  Far  from  it.  There  is  a  mode  in 
which  a  man  can  suspend  the  use  of  wine,  which  is  not 
weak,  but  honorable  and  proper,  in  the  highest  degree. 
If,  with  a  clear  conviction  that  he  has  perfect  liberty  to 
do  otherwise,  he  admits  bis  right,  yet  declines,  on  any 

*  St«  the  whole  of  Uth  ehapltf  of  Boouul 
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grounds  satisfactory  to  himself,  to  use  it,  he  is  worthy  of 
all  bonoar.  If,  for  the  honour  of  religion,  a  man,  with  a 
rational  and  complete  perception  of  his  entire  liberty  to 
uae  meat^  should  relinquish  the  use  of  it,  we  should  hon- 
our him  highly.  But,  if  he  declines  from  superstitions 
ideas  of  the  merit  or  efficacy  of  it,  and  denounces  every 
body  who  will  not  do  likewise,  we  can  neither  respect 
nor  tolerate  him.  It  is  so  with  the  use  of  wine.  The 
nee  of  wine  is  as  clearly  warranted  in  the  Scriptures  as 
the  use  of  meat.  If  a  man  declines  to  use  meat  under 
the  above  views,  he  is  worthy  of  hish  respect ;  but  the 
roan  who  does  not  choose  to  follow  his  example,  is  just 
as  worthy  of  it  as  himself.  It  is  only  when  individuals, 
or  societies,  get  off  from  this  high,  clear  scriptural 
ground,  that  they  cease  to  deserve  the  unqualified  res- 
pect of  all  who  fionor  the  Bible.  But  when  they  come 
urging  that  the  use  of  wine  is  wrong  under  all  condi- 
tion8,--contending  that  the  dislike  to  its  use  is  essential 
to  Christian  character, — and  total  abstinence  should  be 
nnade  a  term  of  communion, — and  den(»uncing  ^v^ry 
body  who  stands  in  good  faith  on  Bible  grounds,  we 
Bhall  not  hesitate  to  arraign  them  as  inconsistent  with 
truth,  and  insubordinate  to  the  word  of  God. 

We  have  said  the  right  to  use  or  traffic  in  it  is  condi- 
tioned upon  the  obligation  to  do  no  hann,  with  U  to  our- 
9d/ves  or  others.    This,  of  course,  prohibits  alt  excess  in 
wine,  of  every  degree.     We  have  no  right  to  use  wine, 
or  so  to  traffic  in  it,  as  to  bring  reproach  upon  our  good 
nine,  or  on  the  church  of  God, — to  injure  our  health,  or 
to  jfebanch  our  morals.     It  is  manifest  that  this  condition 
applied,  a  certain  state  of  public  sentiment  would  re- 
quire a  temporary  and  circumstantial  abandonment  of 
both  the  use  and  rhe  traffic.     Public  opinion  may  be  in 
inch  a  condition, — an  exaggerated  and  wrong  condition 
it  may  be, — a  condition  not  only  unreasonable,  but  un- 
Bcriutural,  so  that  a  man  may   even,  by  a  use  or  traffic 
of  the  article,  right  in  itself,  expose  himself  or  the  church 
to  obloquy.     It  would  then  be  required,  by  a  due  regard 
tohis  own  reputation,  and  the  honour  of  the  church,  to 
ab&ndon  them.     But  it  would  not  be  required  of  him  to 
approve  the  state  of  opinion  to  which  he  yields.     On  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  his  duty,  so  iar  as  in  him  lay,  to 
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defend  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  and  enAeamowr^  in  all  pru- 
dent wmfSy  to  hrina  hack  jpublic  sentiment  to  an  a^iardr 
once  vyUh  the  will  'and  truth  of  Ood.  If,  for  this,  he 
brings  his  good  name  into  peril,  he  must  bear  it,  and 
leave  consequences  to  Ood.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  man  to 
imperil  his  own  and  the  honor  of  the  church  by  an  im- 
prudent pressure  of  a  liberty  of  his  own  in  the  face  of  a 
strong,  thouffii  perverted  public  feeling.  It  is  altogether 
another,  for  nim  to  peril  his  reputation  in  defencp  of  the 
truth  of  the  Bible,  and  the  honour  of  his  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour. In  one  word,  as  a  matter  of  course,  this  obliga- 
tion to  use  without  doing  harm  is  of  a  variable  applica- 
tion, and  consequently  reouires  a  prudent  judgment  to 
decide  when  it  becomes  obligatory,  and  when  it  aoea  not 
It  is  variable  in  its  application,  simply  becanse,  what 
can  be  done  without  harm  in  one  case,  cannot  in  another. 
A  man  may  take  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  own  honae,  for 
example,  when  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  him  to  go  to 
the  bar  of  a  tavern  and  call  for  it.  We  would  not,  as  a 
minister,  take  wine  at  a  social  party,  not  becanae  we 
should  think  it  wrong  to  do  so,  but  because,  as  a  matter 
of  prudence,  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  it 
would  be  best  not  to  do  it.  But  the  state  of  j^nblic 
opinion  would  be  the  chiefs  if  not  the  only  ^ronnd  of  our 
declining  to  do  it ;  and  if  public  opinion  is  suffered  to 
become  much  more  exaggerated  on  this  subject,  it  will 
become  absolutely  necessary  for  all  who  mean  to  stand 
by  Christ  and  his  truth,  to  resist  by  their  example  as 
well  as  their  arguments,  all  insinuations  that  the  miracle 
at  Cana  was  a  breach  of  morality.  To  a  certain  condi- 
tion of  public  sentiment,  we  should  deem  it  our  duty  to 
yield.  To  another  state  of  it,  we  should  feel  it  to  be 
treason  against  the  Master  to  yield  the  division  of  an 
inch,  and  we  would  resist  it  sternly,  both  by  argument 
and  by  example,  and  to  strengthen  the  logic,  as  a  jury 
packed  by  the  devil  to  brin^  in  a  libel  upon  the  Bible, 
and  to  pronounce  his  example  a  breach  of  morality. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  use  of  wine,  under  any  condi- 
tions, will  do  harm,  because  it  would  set  a  dangerous 
example.  To  assert  this  broadly,  as  an  universal  propo- 
sition, subject  to  no  limitation,  is  to  condemn  Christ  at 
Cana,  without  a  doubt.    It  is  to  pronounl^e  all 
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Seriptares  which  warrant  the  right  use  of  wine  as  a 
license  to  sin.  God  has  given  a  right  U9  use ;  but  this 
notion,  that  no  man  can  take  advantage  of  that  right 
without  setting  an  evil  and  dangerons  example,  is  to  say, 
in  other  word^  that  6od  has  given  a  right  to  set  such  an 
example, — that  he  has  given  a  license  to  sin*.  The  sim- 
ple truth  is,  that  this  assertion  is  an  assumption  of  the 
▼eiy  point  in  dispute:  the  question  to  be  decided  is, 
whether  this  is  a  had  example.  What  do  you  mean  by 
^bad  or  improper  example?  Do  yon  mean  an  example 
intrinsically  wrong?  Then  it  is  always  wrong,  and  Christ 
is  a  sinner.  Do  you  mean  an  example  which  is  suscep- 
tible of  perversion,  or  of  being  made  the  excuse  and  plea 
of  evil  f  Then,  all  example  whatever,  good  or  baa,  is 
wron^,  and  Ohrist  is  again  convicted  of  sin ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  his  example  nas  been  perverted,  and  many 
a  sinner  has  gone  raving  into  a  drunkard^s  hell,  pleading 
the  example  of  Christ  as  his  justification.  It  is  clear 
that  whoever  goes  beyond  the  example  of  Christ,  or  of 
any  one  else,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  proposition,  does 
not  follow  it.  The  whole  system  of  morals  is  a  system 
of  limitations  upon  action,  going  to  a  certain  extent  as 
right,  and  there  limiting  itself,  and  becoming  wrong  be- 
yond. Will  it  be  called  a  proper  following  of  an  exam- 
ple, to  walk  with  it  up  to  the  limit  whefe  it  stops,  to  go 
D^ofd,  and  then  appeal  to  the  example  for  justifica- 

tiOQ? 

There  is  another  consideration  in  relation  to  this  mat- 
terof  example.  An  example,  right  in  it8elf,may  become 
objectionable  when  attended  by  some  circumstantial  and 
temporary  relation  to  other  things.  Paul  orders  that  no 
msQ  put  a  stumbling  block,  or  an  occasion  to  fall,  in  a 
Mother's  way^  and  declares  that  if  our  brother  is  grieved 
with  our  meat,  or  is  led  by  it  into  an  improper  use  of  it, 
we  do  not  walk  charitably.  One  branch  of  the  Corin- 
thian Church  could  participate  in  the  feasts  of  the  hea- 
then festivals  merely  as  festivals,  and  without  any  senti- 
ment of  religious  worship  being  mingled  with  it.  But 
othere  were  unable  to  do  this ;  they  could  not  participate 
in  them  as  festivals,  without  participating  in  them  as 
worship:  and  they  were  emboldened  to  engage  in  these 
ipltttdid  celebrations  by  the  example  of  their  stronger 
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brethren.  On  this  ground,  then,  Panl  prohibited  all 
claeses  of  Christians  froni  engaging  in  them,  because  the 
act  of  the  strong,  though  in  itself  right,  or  at  least  indif- 
ferent, was  made  an  occasion  of  stumbling  to  the  weaker 
and  less  clear  minded  brethren.  Here,  an  example, 
proper,  in  itself  considered,  from  its  relation  to  the  mere 
circumstantial  and  temporary  state  of  incomplete  eman- 
cipation from  supei'stitious  notions  existing  in  the  minds 
01  the  weaker  portion  of  the  church,  was  pronounced  to 
be  improper,  and  inhibited  by  the  apostle.  Of  coarse, 
the  force  of  the  obligation  in  this  case  to  refrain  from 
doing  what  was  proper  in  itself,  resting  altogether  on  the 
circumstantial  and  temporary  condition  of  ieeling  in  the 
weaker  brethren,  was  merely  circumstantial  and  tempo- 
rary in  its  existence.  This  is  the  grand  peculiarity  of 
these  rules  and  maxims  of  Christian  ethics:  what  be- 
longs to  the  essence  of  an  act,  always  belongs  to  it,  and 
if  wrong,  it  is  always  wrong.  But  a  thing,  right  in  itself, 
can  only  become  wrong  by  some  mere  circumBtantial 
and  temporary  relation  attached  to  it  by  circumstanceB. 
The  very  highest  forms  of  intrinsic  good  or  evil  are  sub- 
ject to  this  partial  and  limited  transformation.  Of  this 
sort  is  the  use  of  wine  as  warranted  by  Scripture.  In 
itself,  and  under  the  general  conditions  annexed  to  its 
use,  it  is  right,  and  no  intelligent  and  unperverted  moral 
sense  can  condemn  it.  Under  peculiar  circumstimces, 
ascertainable  under  the  general  descriptions  and  maxims 
of  the  Scriptures,  even  this  right,  limited  and  condition- 
al use  is  entirely  suspended.  But  this  suspension  is 
merely  circumstantial  in  its  reasons,  and  temporary  in 
its  duration  ;  and  to  endeavour  to  establish  it  as  a  per- 
manent and  universal  law,  governing  through  all  time, 
and  throughout  all  possible  contin&fencies,  is  to  change 
the  whole  form  of  the  obligation.  It  is  to  make  grounds 
nominally  circumstantial,  really  essential,  and,  of  course, 
an  obligation  properly  temporary,  absolutely  eternal. — 
To  take  ground  which  makes  the  absolute  exclusion  of 
wine,  through  all  time,  and  under  all  circumstances,  the 
law  of  all  enlightened  Christian  conduct,   is   to   take 

f round  which,  however  it  may  be  qualified  and  softened 
y  deprecatory  phrases,  is  essentially  deistic.    It  make&. 
toe  imitation  of  Christ  at  Cana,  an  impassibility,  because 
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a  wronff  under  all  conditions  of  things  and  to  the  end  of 
tinoe.    If  the  imitation  is  made  so  absolutely  improper, 
the  original  example  itself,  was  improper.    To  say  this, 
IB  to  take  the  crown  from  the  head  and  the  honor  from 
the  character  of  Christ ;  and  it*  this  is  not  deistic  in  na- 
ture and  effects,  whatever  it  may  be  in  design,  we  pro- 
t<*8t  we  are  not  able  to  understand  in  what  deism  consists. 
But,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  obligation,  circnm- 
Btantial  in  its  grounds,  and  temporary  in  its  dnration 
thoagh  it  is,  is  still  of  imperative  force^'as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  will  be  neglected  at  the  peril  of  him  who  neglects  it. 
The  obligation  to  yield  to  the  requirements  or  a  weak 
brother's  conscience  is  of  the  same  general  character 
with  this  general  law  of  not  doin^  harm  in  the  use  of 
our  liberty.    This  offence  consists  m  one  part  in  ofiend- 
ing  his  sense  of  right,  and  partly  in  inducing  him  ,lo  do 
wrong,  by  doing  a  thing  in  itself  right,  while  his  own 
conscience  is  not  satisfied  of  the  right  of  it.     We  are 
not  unnecessarily,  to  offend  the  honest  prejudices  of  our 
brethren,  even  though  they  may  be  weak  and  unscrip- 
tural.     We  may,  and  must  endeavor  to  correct  them, 
and  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  in  order  to 
defend  the  truth,  we  may  and   must  entirely  overlook 
them.    But  we  may  not  do  this  unnecesaarUy :  we  are 
required  by  the   broad   and  vigorous  spirit  of  charity 
required  in  the  Bible,  to  yield  the  use  of  a  mere  liber- 
ty temporarily,  to  the  honest  prejudices  of  our  brother, 
while  we  endeavor  kindly  ana  firmly  to  remove  them. 
We  are  ordered  not  to  despise  him  that  cannot  conscien- 
tiously eat  meat,  who,  because  of  his  weakness,  eateth 
herbs.     It  may  be  that  his  views  are  mistaken ;  but  his 
conscience  is  honest.    To  the  Lord  he  eateth  not,  and 
therefore  his  principle,  or  motive  power,  is  commenda- 
ble, though  his  judgment  may  be  mistaken  as  to  what  it 
requires  liim  to  do.     We  are  then,  not  to  offend  by  an 
unnecessary,  or  wanton  use  of  our  liberty,  the  honest 
prejadicea  of  such  a  mind :  we  must  then,  in  deference 
to  his  views,  yield  temporarily  our  right  to  act,  while  we 
are  also  bound  to  endeavor  to  instruct  him.     If  he  be- 
comes clearly  factious  in  opposition  to  the  truth,  we  are 
no  longer  bound  to  yield  to  his  prejudices.    Bat  if  he 
is  humble,  willing  to  submit  to  tne  truth  yet  unable  at 
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0  perceive  it,  our  obligation  to  honor  h\%  Triews 
uea  to  exist.  At  the  same  tiiue  tbifl  rde  works 
rays.  It  seems  to  be  generally  considered  in  the 
sion,  tbat  it  m  only  necessary  to  consider  these 
n  their  application  to  the  strong  brother  and  the 
Li  one  npon  his  liberty.  But  there  is  also,  an  ap- 
on  of  them  to  the  weaker  brother.  Why,  says 
ostle,  is  my  l^erty  indged  of  afwther  mmi^s  con- 
\t     Who  art  thou  that-  judgest  another  m^in'^s  aer- 

What  right  have  joii  to  come  forward  and  insist 
your  mistaken  convictions  becoming  the  rule  of 
ndncE?  In  other  words,  there  is  a  solemn  duty 
g  on  the  weak  brother,  to  look  into  the  real  na- 
r  his  convictions,  to  bring  them  honestly  to  the 
Scripture,  and  not  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
,  or  unwisely  limiting  the  rights  given  to  his  bro- 
>y  God  himself.     Paul,  while  he  insists  on  the 

brother  yielding  to  the  honest,  though  mistaken 
ice  of  his  brother,  ineiste  with  equal  force  on  the 
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lo  itself  right,  becanse  he  violates  his  conscience.    To 

Siard  against  sueh  violations  of  propriety,  the  aposUe 
ye  down  two  rales.  He  first  directs  the  strong  brother 
ibat  whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  his  example 
ID  dfflng  a  thing  riffht  in  itself,  will  be  the  occasion  of 
Btnmbling  to  a  weak. brother,  tnat  is,  of  leading  him  to 
do  the  same  before  his  conscience  is  clear  as  to  its  law- 
fiilDess,  he  must  not  use  his  liberty  in  such  a  case  with- 
o«t  strong  and  sufficient  reasons.  He  directs  secondly, 
thit  one  universal  rule  shall  be  observed  by  the  weak 
brother,  and  that  is,  never  to  act  in  tmitation*of  any  one, 
iintil  his  own  conscience  is  clear  on  the  point.  The  ex- 
unple  may  be  right  in  itself,  but  it  is  wrom;  to  him  be- 
CMM  his  conscience  is  not  clear  about  it.  Juet  every  man 
kpermioded  in  his  own  mind.  AH  ihinae  indeed^  are 
jwe:  hut  it  is  evUfor  that  man  who  eaietk  with  qfenoe, 
Eeppy  is  he  thai,  oondemneth  not  himself  in  that  which 
hi  Moweth.  Not  that  every  man  is  permitted  to  think 
just  as  he  pleases, — not  that  any  and  every  kind  of  no- 
tioD  is  to  be  allowed  in  every  mind ;  but  that  every  man 
ii  solemnly  bound  to  examine  his  convictions,  to  bring 
them  honestly  to  the  test  of  Scripture, .  to  resist  all  un- 
leriptural  and  unfounded  convictions.  But,  that  while 
this  gradual  process  of  rectifying  his  views  is  going  on, 
ind  before  his  conscience  has  become  clear,  he  dare  not 
do  what  he  is  certain  is  right.  He  that  doubteth  is 
iamned  if  he  eat;  for  what^ever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin. 
It  is  obvious,  that  the  grounds  on  which  these  obliga- 
tioDS  are  binding,  both  on  the  strong  and  the  weak  brp- 
tlier,  are  variable,  or  moveable  in  their  nature,  creatine 
ID  obligation  of  the  same  variable  temporary  nature.  It 
will  be  then  seen  at  a  glance,  how  mistaken  is  the  ethics 
which  lays  down  one  rigid  and  universal  rule,  permanent 
tnd  universal  in  its  application,  requiring  at  all  times 
and  onder  all  circumstances,  of  all  classes  of  meu,  as 
equally  obligatory  on  all,  and  requiring  the  same  con- 
duct in  all.  xbe  maxim  of  total  abstinence,  as  an  uni- 
versal and  permanent  rule  of  moral  conduct,  finds  no 
foQDdation  whatever  in  the  Scriptures.  The  great  duty 
of  man  is  obedience  to  conscience :  the  necessary  correla- 
tive of  that  is  to  educate  conscience  entirely  by  the  word 
of  Ood,  simply  seeking  to  know  its  teachings,  aud  al- 
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eeektn^  for  the  Holy  Spirit  ta  gnide  tis  into  the 
Else  it  ma  J  often  happen   that  a  man  will  be 
rl  In  the  nnhappy  dilemcm  of  conscience  ordering 
hing  and  God  ordering  another,  in  which  he  can 
3r  do  right  withotit  guilt,  nor  refrain  from  doing 
r  without  a  similar  responeibilitj, 
3  obligation  of  total  abstinence  is. not  the  same  in 
plication  to  all — not  the  same  in  force,  in  duration, 
the  grounds  upon  which  it  rests.     Upon  the  man 
me  once  been  the  victim  of  intemperance,  it  is  an 
ate  and  unalterable  obligation.     He  can  never  touch 
'  again,   except  under  the  moat  stringent  and  un- 
able necessity  of  health,  without  guift^  because  a 
icholy  experience  has  shown  that  no  reformed  ine- 
i  can  ever  touch  it  again  without  imminent  Hsk^ 
Llnioat  the  inevitable  certainty  of  reviving  the  sleep- 
evil  of  hie  ancient  vice*     It  is  the  duty  of  all  men 

temperate:  it  is  the  duty  of  some  men  to  be  uni- 
f  abstinent,  because  it  is  only  by  being  entirely 
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the  foDDdation  of  this  subject.    If  a  man  chooees  to  re- 
liiK^uish  the  liberty  which  Ood  has  given  him,  he  may 
do  It,  only,  provided  he  does  so  on  no  gronnd  which  con- 
teys  the  remotest  shadow  of  a  hint  that  the  liherty  iUdf 
vas  improper.    If  he  does  it  on  any  snch  grounds  he  is 
to  be  resisted.    The  relinquishment  of  his  liberty  will 
be  controlled  as  to  its  moral  character,  entirelv  by  the 
reisoDS  upon  which  it  proceeds.    If  a  man  chooses  to 
relinquish  it  with  a  clear  perception  of  the  true  nature 
of  bis  liberty,  that  feeling  that  he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to 
do  otherwise,  on  grounds  purely  circumstantial,  and 
vitb  an  entire  relinquishment  of  all  right  to  dictate  the 
lineof-duty  to  others,  and  for  the  purpose  of  doing  good 
toman,  arresting  the  progress  of  a  vice  and  staying  its 
eomequences,  he  is  worthy  of  the  highest  respect.     0th- 
era,  acting  on  the  same  views,  may  unite  with  him  and 
form  a  Society,  and  the  Society  so  formed,  and  so  re- 
maining, is  worthy  of  the  high  regard  of  all  good  men. 
But  if  a  man  relinquishes  bis  liberty  on  grounds  that 
proclaim  no  liberty^  or  a  liberty  to  sin,  on.  grounds  essen- 
tial and   permanent,  and  with  a  disposition  to  suspect 
the  iDtegrity  and  denounce  as  suspicious,  all  who  will 
not  join  him  in  his  views  and  unite  in  an  association 
with  him,   then  he  is  to  be  resisted,  and'  any  Society 
formed  on  these  grounds  and  maintaining  them,  is  to  be 
resisted.     If,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  different  con- 
nection, a  man  clbooses  to  relinquish  the  use  of  meat, 
with  a  clear  and  scriptural  sense  of  his  right  to  use  it, 
it  is  well;  he  is  worthy  of  all  honor.     But  if  he  requires  < 
that  every  one  else  shall  follow  his  example  on  penalty 
of  deuunciation,  he  is  not  to  be  respected.     K  he  does  it 
on  superstitious  or  extravagant  grounds,  believing  either 
in  the  efficacy  or  merit  of  not  using  meat,  neither  his 
understanding  nor  conscience  is  to  be  respected,  except 
when  these  notions  co-exist  with  great  weakness  of  mind 
and  evident  and  high  honesty  of  conscience.     It  is  so 
with  wine;  for  the  use  of  both  of  them,  or  the  relinquish- 
ment of  both  of  them,  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  by 
the  apostle.     If  a  man  chooees,  with  a  clear  conscience 
of  his  right,  to  use  the  limited  and  conditional  privilege 
given  in  the  Scriptures,  to  relinquish  it  ifa  order  to  avoid 
ofEenoe,  or  to  get  a  vantage  ground  to  do  good,  on 
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gronnde  circumstantial  in  their  nature,  and  which  con- 
vey no  reproach  on  the  liberty  he  relinquiBhes,  relin- 
quishing all  right  to  force  others  to  do  the  same,  then 
his  action  is  worthy  of  all  honor.  Any  Society  taking 
such  grounds  is  worthy  all  honor,  the  respecit  and  conn- 
tenance  of  all  good  men.  But  when  a  man  relinqniah- 
es  his  liberty,  with  a  feeling  diat  it  is  a  Uberfy  to  sin,  or 
because  his  use  of  his  liberty  as  conditioned  in  the  Bi- 
ble, would' set  an  example  permanently  censurable, — 
when  he  forgets  the  nature  of  his  relinquishment  as  a 
relinquishment  of  liberty,  or  as  a  compliance  with  an  in-- 
dividual  obligation,  and  consequently,  does  not  see  that 
he  has  no  right  to  require  others  to  relinquish  theirs, — 
when  an V  individual  or  Society  takes  this  ground,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  design  in  the  matter,  thsjprinci' 
pies  on  which  they  act  are  opposed  to  the  word  of  Qod, 
undermine  all  confidence  in  it  as  an  inspired  revelation 
of  truth,  censure  the  example  of  Christ  as  an  example 
which  had  far  better  never  been  set,  and  thns  becomes 
essentially  deistic.  The  proscriptive  spirit  and  the  un- 
scriptural  theories  which  have  too  often  disfigured  the 
Temperance  Associations  of  the  world,  are  separable  ad- 
juncts of  the  Associations  themselves,  and  therefore  op- 
nition  to  them,  or  to  the  particular  Societies  which 
d  them,  is  not  opposition  to  Temperance  Societies  as 
such,  much  less  to  the  general  cause  they  are  seeking  to 
promote.  Temperance  Societies  based  on  the  gronnds 
already  indicated,  are  valuable  institutions  of  society, 

1'ust  as  Societies  for  the  suppression  of  gambling,  for  ta- 
:ing  care  of  the  poor,  for  the  support  of  orphans;  and 
when  properly  managed  are  sources  of  great  good.  But, 
to  say  that  because  tney  are  such,  therefore  every  indi- 
vidual, and  particularly  every  member  of  the  church,  ia 
absolutely  bound  to  join  them,  is  absurd.  As  a  general 
rule,  there  is  no  obligation  at  all  to  join  them;  it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  liberty.  Particular  circumstances  mi^ht 
make  it  the  duty  of  an  individual  to  join  an  associatioo 
of  this  sort,  just  as  they  might  make  it  the  duty  of  a  man 
to  join  a  Masonic  Order,  or  an  Orphan  Assylum  Aaao- 
ciatioii ;  but  will  any  one  say  that  such  an  obligation  is 
universal  and  unlimited,  requiring  every  member  of  the 
church  to  become  de  /iido  a  member  of  these  variona 
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orden  and  associations,   thoneh  good  in  themselves? 
The  argument  that  every  good  man  is  bonnd  to  aid  in 
everj  good  thing,  and  most  therefore,  join  a  Temperance 
Society,  is  absnni  as  an  nnlimited  proposition.    Tne  Mis- 
sionary operations  of  the  Baptist  Church  are  very  good 
things ;  so  of  the  Methodist ;  so  of  the  Episcopal  phurch. 
jb  it,  therefore,  the  duty  of  a  Presbyterian  to  join  all 
these  churches  at  once  ?    A  Masonic  Order  is  a  eood 
tiuDg.     Is  it,  therefore,  the  duty  of  all  members  of  the 
church  to  join  it?    Is  it  the  duty  of  all  members  of  the 
ehnrch  to  join  an  anti-gambling  association?    Any  mem- 
ber may :  it  may  be  the  duty  of  some,  and  the  ascer- 
tainment of  their  obligation  is  wholly  a  personal  matter. 
The  simple  fact  is,  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  .to  aid  in  every 
good  thmg;  for  there  are  so  many  enterprises  for  f^d, 
uat  there  must  be  a  division  of  labour.    Any  Christian 
is  at  liberty  to  join  such  a  Society  if  he  pleases,  having 
of  course,  a  wise  reference  to  his  other  obligations  and 
to  the  doctrines  and  policy  to  which  he  will  become  con- 
mitted  by  so  doing.    It  may  be  the  duty  of  indwidtud 
QkritUans  to  join  a  Temperance  Society ;  but  the  ascer- 
ttinment  of  that  duty  is  their  own  individual  concern : 
the  obligation  itself,  is  individual  in  its  extent,  and  cir- 
camstantial  in  its  grounds,  and  it  is  folly  to  expand  into 
a  general  obligation  coincident  with  the  extent  of  the 
cborchi  and  requiring  a  church  member  de  fadbo  to  be- 
come a  member  of  a  Temperance  Society.     In  simple 
troth,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  liberty^ 
tnd  if  an  individual  does  not  choose  to  relinquish  his 
liberty,  no  one  has  any  ri^ht  to  complain  of  it.    If  it  had 
not  been  right  to  give  this  liberty,  God  would  not  have 
done  it:  to  require  it  to  be  given  up,  as  a  permanent 
thing,  is  to  impeach  both  the  grant  and  the  grantor  of 
the  privilege.    The  member  of  the  church  oi  Ood  is  a 
member  of  a  great  and  divinely  organized  society  for 
the  Buppreseion,  not  merely  of  one  vice,  but  of  all  vices. 
To  say  neis  bound  to  join  another  is,  in  effect,  to  say  his 
oUigationB  cannot  be  fully  met  in  the  other.    No  mem- 
ber of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  would  admit  there  was 
injr  impenxtvee  aeneral  obligation  resting  npon  him  to 
join  ID  old  Washingtonian  Society  crea^  alou^ide  of 
luB  order:  he  would  feel  at  liberty  to  do  it  if  he  pleased ; 
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le  would  at  once  see  that  an  obligation  of  a  general 
to  do  it  would  be  not  binding,  because  it  would  be       4 
"fluous  and   unneeeesary.    These  are  the  general    t 
ma  of  Cbrietian  duty  on  this  great  subject     The  ends 
h  these  societies  have  principally  in  view,  are  the 
,  so  far  m  they  go,  with  those  of  the  churcb  of  G-od. 
differ  in  the  mea/m  of  attaining  tbena :  the  societies 
own  the  rigid  maxim  of  total  abstinence :  the  church    ^ 
down  the  genera!  principles  of  the  Scriptures.    To 
hat  the  other  Is  the  best  mode  of  reaching  the  evils 
temperance,  is  to  beg  an  important  question.     We 
hat  the  advantages  of  this  principle,  in  resisting  the 
>f  intemperance,  are  absolutely  dependant  upon  its 
r  kept  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed  by  the 
itnres,— the  position  of  a  temporary,  circumstantial 
oca^  or  individual  principle.    The  very  moment  it     ^ 
svated  into  a  permanent  and  universal  principle,  it 
orn  of  its  power:  the  history  of  the  Temperance 
m  proves  it.     Although  it  may  sonnd  strangely  in 
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oantlj,  Id  a  speech  in  England,  that  of  five  hundred 
th^^nsand  persons  who  had  taken  the  pledge  in  the  last 
^t^een  years,  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  had  broken 
\t!  The  various  modes  of  action  in  carrying  forward  the 
scheme  have  shifted  with  remarkable  rapidity.  The 
onginal  pledge  of  partial  abstinence  gave  way  to  the 
plege  of  total  abstinence;  the  old  society  yielded  to 
the  Washingt'jnian ;  the  Washingtonian  to  the  order  of 
Sons,  and  the  existence  of  the  order  in  a  given  locality, 
is,  of  all  things,  the  most  precarious!  What  is  the  rea- 
son of  this :  a  question  often  earnestly  canvassed  by  the 
noble-hearted  advocates  of  the  enterprise?  The  reason 
is  this,  among  others,  without  a  doubt:  their  doctrines 
hare  been  strung  up  too  higii ;  they  have  gone  on  ex- 
travagant grounds;  they  have  assumed  extreme  posi- 
tiuDs,  and  the  re-action  of  the  sober  second  thought  of 
the  people  has  carried  away  the  misplaced  foundations 
of  tlieir  creed  and  policy.  The  sober  judgment  of  man 
will  Dot  suifer  him  to  condemn  the  limited  and  condi- 
tional right  to  use  wine  granted  in  the  Scriptures.  That 
sober,  second  thought,  will  infallibly  settle  down  as  its 
final  resnlts  on  the  conclusions  of  the  word  of  God. 
Estry  plant  which  our  Heavenly  Father  hath  notpUmt- 
dilhoU  he  rooted  up.  if  it  is  not  in  the  place  in  which 
he  planted  it,  he  will  transfer  it.  Human  reason,  in  its 
calmest  and  deepest  judgment,  will  invariably  return, 
like  the  needle  to  the  pole,  and  rest  on  the  teachings  of 
God  in  his  word.  The  sooner  we  learn  this,  as  a  practi- 
cal role  of  universal  conduct,  accepting  at  first,  tne  les- 
sons of  revelation,  the  sooner  we  shall  find  our  action 
guided  by  the  broadest  of  all  intellects,  the  most  perfect 
of  all  reasons.  Let  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  be 
pat  into  its  true  Scriptural  position,  and  it  becomes  in- 
sdnct  with  power  over  the  judgments  and  consciences 
of  men,  and  is  endowed  with  immortality.  Remove  it 
from  this  position,  it  excites  suspicion  of  its  soundness; 
it  loses  power  over  the  intellect  and  conscience ;  it  be- 
comes a  minister  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good,  and  is  doom- 
ed to  expire  in  the  wreck  of  its  influence.  The  weuhiees 
df  God  IS  stronger  than  rnen^  a^d  the  foolishness  of  Ood 
umighHer  by  far  than  the  wisdom  of  man.  It  is  indis- 
penaably  necessary  in  the  great  agitations  and  conflicts 
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|nien,  that  there  ehonld  be  a  constant  recurrence  to 

pnal  principles-     If  no  allowanee  is  thus  practically 

le  tor  the  weakness  and  infirmities  of  human  nature, 

ihties  which  insensibly  and  inevitably  will  urge  hino 

some  false  position^  particularly  on  a  point  of  con- 

ireray,  and  in  the  heat  of  debate,~if  no  recurrence  is 

Jde  to  origiiial  principles  it  will  be  impoesible  to  ascer- 

the  existence  or  degree  of  the  denection  from  the 

of  truth*    In  the  vehenjeQce  of  their  conflict  with 

evils  of  intemperance,  when  their  hearts  are  full  of  a 

llizing  sense  of  the  wretchednesa  it  entails  on  the  life 

lan,  there  is  a  powerfiil  tendency  operating  on  the 

ids  of  the  advocates  of  total  abstinence  ae  an  univei^ 

I  law,  to  take  extreme  ground,  and  to  forget  the  mode- 

lOD  of  truth  and  the  principles  of  the  word  of  God. 

so  much  easier  to  advocate  the  application  of  a 

^le  maxim  which  seems  to  reach  the  whole  case,  than 

iraw  the  distinctions  and  deline  ih%  jprineipks  which 

set  forth  in  the  Scriptures,  there  ie  a  powerful  temp- 
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^e  would  saj  in  conclosion,  we  do  hope  that  none 
irin  pervert  the  teftchings  of  this  review.  If  they  dof, 
fhev  will  do  it  at  their  peril ;  for  they  are  the  teachings 
of  the  word  of  God.  If  any  harm  comee  from  them,  it 
eao  odI^  be  becanee  they  are  perverted  from  their  trne 
implieationB,  and  for  this,  he  who  perverts  them  is  alone 
mpoDsible.  Indeed,  so  ^reat  is  the  fear  of  many  per- 
NUB  of  wisdom  and  excellence,  that  such  perversions 
voild  be  made,  that  they  cannot  agree  to  the  propriety 
rf  a  perfectly  direct  and  unequivocal  statement  of  the 
nd  tj^^jpgs.  #£vthe  Bible  on  this  subject  But,  this 
oi^^Hwhiiii  ne^^At  human  wisdom  ana  virtue  are  not 
iniipWiPi  The  cbaditions  under  which  the  vofce  of  Ood 
liMJt^r.bB  heard  on  questions  like  this,  are  excessively 
imj^j^eraRBDce,  and  of  very  brief  duration  when  they 
O0ecarf<  -.wft-have  no  apology  to  make  for  an  unequivo- 
dlud'  tdiB^lete  ^tatement  of  what  He  has  been  pleased 
toitate  on  tnia  issue.  He  has  made  it  the  duty  of  his 
fflioiBters  to  declare  his  counsel  fearlessly,  and  we  dare 
not  Buppress  it.  We  had  infinitely  rather  encounter  the 
mpoDSibility  of  being  an  occasion  of  evil  by  reason  of 
the  infirmity  or  wickedness  of  man  in  perverting  the 
tnth,  than  the  responsibility  of  violating  the  first  duty 
of  the  ministerial  office,  and  either  silencing,  or  incom- 
pletdy  re-echoing  the  voice  of  God  on  the  issues  on 
wldeh  he  has  chosen  to  speak  in  his  word.  If  he  has 
Nn  fit  to  enunciate  these  principles,  we  can  see  no  rea- 
NB  why  we  should  impeach  the  propriety  of  hi$  doc- 
trine,— ^why  we  should  be  either  ashamed  to  receive,  or 
iftiid  to  avow  them. 


ABTICLE  VI. 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


J)i90our9es on  Truth^hy Dr.  ThornweU^ PresidefU (^ the 
South  Carolvna  College. 

These  discourses,  seven  in  number,  form  a  neat  little 
vdmne  of  828  pages.    They  were  ^^  preached  in  the  or- 
Vol.  ti.— No.  1.  8 
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rontineof  the  author's  ininrntrationsi  fts  Oliaplain 

South  Carolina  College."  ''The  structure  of  the 
Ins  may  be  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that 
Itthor  sustains  the  doable  office  in  the  College,  of  a 
pel'  of  tlie  gospel,  and  a  teacher  of  moral  phi- 
py."  This  work  ia  a  clear  and  lucid  exposition  of 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  moral  philoso- 
Thej  are,  evidently,  the  result  of  that  profound 
jriginal  thought,  by  which  alone  a  subject  can  be 
|ly  mastered.     Few  subjects  require  more  deep  and 

thought  than  that  of  moral  philosophy.  From 
Ine  of  Aristotle  to  the  presetit,  philosophers,  both 
it  and  modern,  have  found  here  an  ample  field  of 
I  for  all  thetr  logical  powers.  And  from  the  time  of 
Itoice  and  Epicureans,  different  schools  have  at- 
led  to  maintain  their  respective  theories.  ^It  is  not 
[bject,  however,  to  notice  these ;  but  to  call  atten- 

the  work  before  u^as  connected  ^th  the  educa- 
t>f  youth.    The   question,  what  should  education 
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*!.  Ab  an  ItUeUedual^ 
S.  AMorai^ 
8.  A  JReUgtaua  being. 

He  has  iDtellectnal,  moral  and  religions  faculties.    A 
troe  edacation  is  the  ha/rmonums  devdopmefU  of  these. 
XhiB  social  position,  the  well-being  of  society,  to  say  no- 
thing of  bis  own  happiness,  both  in  time  and  eternity, 
Teqmre  snch  an  education.    It  seems  to  be  generally 
supposed,  that  education  shonld  be  confined  to  the  cm- 
ti?ation  of  the  intellectual  faculties.    This  is  most  per- 
Bidons  lier^*    It  is  sufSciently  refuted  by  the  wnole 
tenor  of  Dr.  Thomwell's  book.    To  this  point,  however, 
we  would  devote  a  few  considerations. 

The  &ct,  that  man  is  constituted  with  the  above  named 
ft^ties,  ou^ht  of  itself,  to  be  a  sufScient  indication  of 
Ae  manner  m  which  he  should  be  educated.    This  fact, 
however,  may  be  called  in  question  by  superficial  think- 
ers.   It  may  be  denied  that  he  is  a  moral  and  reli^ous 
being  by  nature.     If  it  be  asked,  what  is  the  proof,  we 
reply  the  same  in  kind,  and  equally  as  conclusive  as  that 
wnich  proves  him  to  be  an  intellectual  being.     If  we  are 
ttked  lor  a  proof  of  the  latter,  we  refer  to  his  works  of  art 
and  science, — to  all  his  displays  of  intellect.    If  asked 
fcr  the  proof  that  there  is  a  moral  being,  we  refer  to  the 
nijons  systems  and  codes  of  moral  philosophy,  to  all  his 
exbibitions,  whether  in  language  or  action,  of  moral 
qualities.     If  asked  for  a  proof,  that  he  is  naturally  a 
religious  being,  we  refer  to  the  temples  and  altars  he  has 
reared,  to  the  sacrifices  offered,  to  the  Gods  worshipped, 
to  the  systems  of  religion,  and  the  religious  feelings  dis- 
played m  every  age  and  country.    For  the  question  is 
^     not,  whether  these  religious  and  moral  faculties  have 
'     beeii  properly  directed,  but  whether  they  exist.    If  this 
Moof  oe  denied,  then  we  deny  the  proof  offered  to  estab- 
wh  his  intellectual  character.    Ami  then,  education  be- 
comes an   absurdity.    Admit  the  proof,  and  then  it 
follows,  that  to  educate  and  develope  the  intellectual 
fiieidtieB,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  neglect  to  educate 
and  develope  the  moral  and  religious  faculties,  is  absurd. 
Snch  a  svstem  of  education  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  constitution  of  man, — is  at  war  with  the  glory  of  Gk>d 
and  the  best  interests  of  society. 
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For  what  purpose  are  youth  educated!  What  inters 
est  has  the  State  in  education?  Evideutly  to  make 
men  more  useful  and  better  citizens.  But  the  vioes,  the 
crimes  and  follies  that  afflict  society,  are  not  so  much 
the  offspring  of  ignorance  as  they  are  of  immorality  and 
irreligion.  It  is  true,  that  statistics  show  a  diminotion 
of  crime,  as  connected  with  education.  But  this  is  owing 
to  the  fact  in  part,  that  moral  and  religions  inflnence  baa 
never  been  entirely  separated  from  intellectnal  training; 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  more  intelligent  men  be- 
come, they  avoid  more  carefully  the  crimes  that  would 
conduct  them  to  the  jail  or  penitentiary.  The  leaders 
of  the  French  Revolution  were  not  deficient  in  intellect^ 
nal  education.  They  were  the  philosophers  and  statea- 
men  of  the  time.  Intellectually,  they  were  great,  but 
utterly  destitute  of  either  morality  or  religion.  They 
were  monsters  of  vice  and  cruelty. 

One  set  of  faculties  may  be  cultivated  to  the  n^lect 
of  others,  and  the  result  is  a  defective  character.  Ana, 
the  religious  faculties  may  be  exercised  till  nothing  satis- 
fies the  individual  but  religious  excitement,  and  for  the 
want  of  intellectual  and  moral  training  the  individnal 
may  pay  little  regard  j;o  moral  duties,  and  withal,  be 
extremely  superstitious  and  bigoted.  The  extraordina- 
ry religious  excitements,  that  occurred  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,  the  extravagance  and  folly  that 
attended  them,  gave  ample  proof  of  the  existence  and 
power  of  the  religious  faculties,  and  of  the  necesaitj  of 
Doing  guided  by  the  intellectnal  faculties. 

The  objection  usually  urged  against  religions  instmc- 
tion  in  our  academies  and  colleges,  is,  that  it  leads  to 
sectarianism  ;  that  it  is  establishing  religion ;  that  it  is 
unconstitutional,  <&c.  It  seems  almost  like  a  waste  of 
time  to  reply  to  such  miserable  cant.  As  to  sectarian- 
ism, it  is  the  best  means  to  prevent  it.  If  we  exclude 
all  religion,  we  establish  infidelity  and  atheism,  the  very 
worst  of  all  sects.  If  we  teach  the  evidences  of  Ghris- 
tianity,  its  precepts  and  its  great  and  leading  doctrines 
received,  acknowledged  and  taught  by  all  true  Ohris- 
tians,  excluding  the  peculiarities  of  sects,  we  are  making 
Hberal  and  enligfatened  Christians ;  we  are  dissipating 
ignorance,  expelling  sectarian  bigotry  and  promotiog 
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loTe  and  charity.    And  surely,  the  grand  and  enblime 
doctrinee  of  the  goepel  common  to  all  Ohristiane,  and  itB 

Sore  and  holy  precepts,  are  suflBcient  to  furnish  an  ample 
dd  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  without  interfering  with 
the  peculiarities  of  sects.  Expel  religion  from  public 
histilutions  and  you  expel  the  students.  Sectarian  in- 
•litntions  will  grow  up  from  necessity,  and  education 
Ijeoame  emphatically  sectarian.  Institutions  will  be  mul- 
tiplied at  a  ffreat  cost  to  the  community,  while  the 
steodard  of  education  will  be  lowered. 

As  before  observed,  man  is  a  i-eligious  being.  To  ex- 
erciee  bis  religious  faculties  is  as  necessary  to  him  as  to 
exercise  his  intellectual.  If  there  be  any  who  boast  of 
liaving  no  religious  feelings,  they  are  exceptions  to  the 

rieral  rule,  just  as  idiots  are  in  the  intellectual  world, 
there  be  some  who,  disgusted  with  the  abuse  of  the 
religious  faculties,  discard  religion,  so  there  are  oth- 
ers, who,  disgusted  with  the  results  of  a  defective  edu- 
cation, discani  it  as  an  evil .  The  one  reasons  no  better 
than  the  other.  We  regard  it,  therefore,  as  of  the  great- 
eit  importance,  that  moral  and  religious  training  should, 
in  ^verj  institution,  be  put  on  the  same  footing  with  in- 
tellectual training.  To  the  neglect  of  this  in  the  family, 
in  the  primarv  schools,  and  in  our  colleges,  is  to  be  at- 
tributed chieny,  if  not  entirely,  that  irregularity  of  life, 
that  corruption  of  morals  and  dissipation,  so  often  de- 
itractive  of  youth,  the  source  of  sorrow  to  parents,  and 
disappointment  to  friends.  If  we  have  properly  describ- 
ed tfce  constitution  of  man,  what  else  conla  be  expected 
.iiroin  such  gross  violatiops  of  it,  as  the  neglect  of  his 
moral  and  religious  faculties?  Intellectual  develope- 
ment,  without  moral  and  religious  restraint,  mav  make  a 
devil,  but  can  never  make  an  angel.  And  what,  after 
all,  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?  It  is  to  glorify  God  and 
enjoy  him  forever.  And  this  is  the  end  for  which  he  is 
endowed  with  all  his  faculties.  Of  his  religious  facul- 
tieB,  Gk>d  is  the  proper  object ;  of  his  moral  faculties,  the 
creatures  of  God,  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  everything 
that  is  subservient  to  the  proper  direction  of  his  religious 
and  moral  faculties.  These  latter  are  of  themselves 
bKnd,  instinctive,  propelling  powers,  implanted  in  his 
conetitution  for  the  highest  and  noblest  of  all  purposes. 
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koitt  tbeB6^  he  would  be  destitute  of  moral  or  reli- 
h  respoDsibiHtj.     And  yet,  without  the  iutellectaal 
fers  to  guide  them,  they  coald  not  answer  their  pur- 
\     It  is  the  combination  of  these  that  makes  man 
\  he  is.     By  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
thrives  at  a  knowledge  of  God,  reads  his  character  ia 
fc^ord  iiud  works,  becomes  acquainted  with  his  own 
re  and  condition,  his  relation  to  God,  to  the  external 
d,  and  to  hia  fellow-man.     By  these^  he  is  enabled  to 
M'titand  Lis  duties  to  God  and  man^  while  bis  relU 
3  and  moral  faculties  serve  to  lead  him  in  the  path 
ib  his  intellect  prescribe,  or  scourge  him  for  his  re- 
on. 

M3  leads  us  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  a  subject 
th,  more  than  any  other,  seems  to  have  perplexed 
logians,   metaphysicians,   and  moral    philosophers, 
allude  to  the  subject  of  cmiscienGe.     Paltry  denied 
existence  of  such  a  faculty.    Nor  is  it  strange  that 
^11  into  such  a  blunder,  having  included  in  his  de±i- 
^^nt^unctfon^haHjelo^ 
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indace  the  emotion.  It  is  sufficient  that  her  intellect 
ereates  the  suspicion  of  such  a  violation.  Conscience  is 
^(^fwU/ng  of  tne  moral  faculties,  acting  in  concert  with 
tbe intellectual  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong;  the  lat- 
ter being  the  occasions  of  its  action.  In  like  manner, 
the  religious  faculties  do  not  determine  what  is  true  or 
iUee  in  religion.  This,  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  morals, 
is  tbe  province  of  the  intellect.  Hence,  to  enlighten,  is 
the  first  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  teach  is  the 
fint  duty  of  the  evangelist.  This  is  a  truth  sadly  over- 
looked. Preaching  is  too  often .  regarded  as  something 
distinct  from  teaching.  To  excite  the  religious  feelings, 
ud  not  to  enlighten,  is  too  often  the  aim  of  the  preach- 
er. Many  do  not  seem  to  know  that  the  religious  feel- 
ings may  be  excited  to  the  utmost  without  any  percep- 
tion of  converting  and  sanctifying  truth.  The  most 
remarkable  cases  of  religious  phrenzy  are  known  to  exist 
among  the  heathen.  And  among  Christians,  the  most 
extraordinary  excitements  are  not  attended  with  the 
most  happv  results.  The  mere  excitement  of  the  reli- 
gions faculties  is  no  evidence  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influ- 
ence. The  Holy  Spirit  operates  through  trutn.  We  are 
saved  by  faith, — through  a  belief  of  the  truth.  A  full 
exposition  of  this  subject  would  be  of  great  service  to 
the  cause  of  religion. 

We  cannot,  in  justice,  leave  this  subject,  without  ma- 
king some  remarks  upon  the  term  fdculUes,  What  are 
we  to  understand  by  this  term?  Says  Dr.  Thorn  well,  p. 
87,  "Our  faculties,  which  are  only  convenient  names  for 
the  various  operations  of  a  simple  and  indivisible  sub- 
stance, derive  their  appellation,  not  from  the  specific 
differences  of  the  objects  about  which  they  are  employ- 
ed, but  from  their  general  nature."  We  admit  that  the 
mind  is  ^^a  simple  and  individual  substance."  But  be- 
yond this  there  lies  an  abstruse  question.  Are  these 
^Warious  operations"  performed  through  one  and  the 
8une instrumentality,  or  different  instrumentalities?  If 
throngh  the  latter,  is  the  term  faculties  to  be  applied  to 
these  operations,  or  to  the  instrumentalities  through 
which  tney  are  carried  on  ?  What  may  be  the  nature  of 
mind  in  itself,  and  what  the  inherent  difference  in  differ- 
ent minds,  apart  from  the  organization  with  which  they 
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present  clothed,  and  wfaich  serves  as  the  medium 

Bir  connection  with  the  external  world,  and  of  their 

hit  manifestatioD,  we  know  not     Of  this  much^ 

tver,  we  fee)  confident,  that  mind  is  distinct  from 

3r,  and  that  ite  powers  of  manifestation  aredepend- 

ipon,   and   measured   by,  the  organization  which 

ts  as  the  medinm  aud  instrumentality  of  its  mani- 

Mon.     Let  this  organization  be  defective^ — let  the 

he  sealed,  or  the  ears  stopped,  and  the  power  of 

Inl  man i testation  is  proportionally  limited.    E^ery 

Inf  the  body  is  made  an  instrument  of  the  mind,— 

ly  limb  and  nerve  and  muscle,  is  subservient  to  its 

tiBGS.    Through  this  organization,  it  both  acts  and  is 

upon.     "So  intimate  is  the  union  between  the 

and  the  body,  that  a  slight  derangement  of  the 

will  often  impede  the  exercise  of  the  former,  or  fill 

)h  groundless  apprehensions;  while  grief,  expecta- 

or  profound  attention,  will  render  the  body  insensi- 

its  ordinary  wants.    According  to  Liebig,  every 
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[;K»inite)  can  comprehend  the  number  which  they  poten- 
xA^l  comprise.    Bat  each  of  these  again,  is  associated 
9^th  all  the  rest,  by  relations  more  subtle  and  complica- 
ti0<]  still,  so  that  no  part  can  be  touched,  but  the  whole 
"being  vibrates  in  sympathy."    See  Mem  Primeoal^  by 
'Harris^  chap,  vii.,  pp.  213,  214,  Am.  ed.    To  what  con- 
diBion  do  all  these  considerations  lead?   Evidently  to 
thiB,  that  such  is  the  intimate  union  of  the  mind  and 
Wj)  that  the  developement  and  manifestation  of  the 
one,  is  connected  with  that  of  the  other ;  and  the  organi- 
ation  of  the  body  is  a  wonderful  display  of  wisdom,  in 
adipting  so  great  a  variety  of  instruments  to  the  various 
purposes  of  the  mind  in  this  world.    Thus,  the  five  sen- 
ses are  so  many  different  adaptations  of  organs  to  the 
external  world.    And  in  the  human  system,  so  ^'  fear- 
fiilly  and  wonderfnlly  formed,"  each  varied  function  of 
the  mind  appears  to  have  its  own  appropriate  instrument. 
And  what  are  moral  and  r^WgioM^  fedvnga^  but  so  many 
wiemal  senses^  just  as   hearing,  seeing,  etc.,  may  be 
denominated  external  senses  f  And  why  should  they  not 
baye  their  own  appropriate  organs  as  well  as  the  exter- 
nal senses?    Why  not  one  general  plan  pervade  the 
whole?    Why  the  incongruity,  involved  in  the  supposi- 
tion that  internal  operations  of  the  mind  have  no  appro- 
priate organs  and  instruments,  while  each  operation  of 
the  mind,  through  the  external  senses,  has  its  own  ap- 
propriate organ  ?   What  has  the  unity,  immateriality  or 
immortality  of  the  mind,  to  do  with  the  one  theory  more 
than  the  other?  And  may  not  an  inference  from  analogy, 
that  it  is  so,  have  given  rise  to  the  use  of  the  term  f 0001- 
Hest  And  would  it  not  be  more  correct  to  apply  the 
term  faculties  to  the  organs  or  instruments,  than  to  their 
operations?   It  is  thus  we  speak  of  the  external  senses. 
This  view  of  the  subject  ados  greatly  to  the  evidence  of 
religion.     For  if  the   moral  and  religious  senses  have 
their  appropriate  organs,  there  is  the  same  evidence  that 
man  is  lormed  to  be  moral  and  religious,  as  there  is  that 
he  is  formed  to  see,  hear,  feel,  smell  and  taste.     And  as 
these  senses  all  have  their  appropriate  objects,  so  must 
the  moral  and  religious  faculties  have  theirs.     K  the 
God  of  the  Bible  be  not  the  appropriate  object  of  the 
religious  faculties,  we  may  fairly  chauilenge  the  infidel  to 
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what  is.    To  boast  of  having  no  reHgioas  sense  or 

is  ae  great  a  follyi  ae  to  boast  of  being  deaf, 

or  idiotic.     It  is  the  folly  of  the  fool  glorying  in 

lame*    This  subject  opens  a  wide  field  for  discus- 

3ut  one,  which,  however  intereeting,  we  mnat  di&- 

Ibr  the  present, 

Ihougb  m  some  minor  points,  we  may  differ  from 
itthor,  we  hail  with  the  highest  degree  of  satisfac* 
work  which  incnlcates  upon  the  yonng  men  of  the 
^e  so  high  and  holy  a  standard  of  morals,  exposing 
^rly.the  fallacies  and  dangers  of  false  systems,  ana 
liahing  so  logically  and  forcibly  the  great  fund^ 
Vl  principle  of  aonnd  Christian  morals.     It  is  im- 
pie  for  the  yonng  men  who  have  been  favoured 
bch  instruction,  not  to  be  both  wiser  and  better- 
influence  of  snch  lessons  will  descend  to  future 
itiona.     Delivered  in  the  chief  seat  of  learning, 
rill  impress  their  infiaence  upon  the  character  of 
tate.     Happy  would  it  be  for  this  great  congrega- 
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oeace  confounds  the  guilty,  and  his  example  inspires  those 
s^nnd  him  with  the  highest  and  noblest  aspirations. 

Here  we  had  intended  to  close  this  hasty  and  imper- 
fect notice  of  Dr.  Thorn  well's  book.  For,  as  beftire  said, 
we  did  not  set  out  to  write  a  review  of  it,  nor  to  write 
an  668a^  on  Moral  Philosophy ;  but  simply  to  call  atten- 
tion to  it  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  education. — 
ftit  since  writing  the  above,  the  Letters  of  Professor 
Barnard,  (then  oi  Tuscaloosa,  now  of  Missi^ippi  Col- 
lege,) on  the  subject  of  ^^OoUege  OovemmerU^^^  have  fallen 
into  oar  hands.  And  since  we  have  mentioned  the  im- 
portance of  religious  and  moral  instruction  to  the  good 
gp?emment  and  discipline  of  our  Colleges,  the  r^ftder 
irill  pardon  us  for  making  a  few  additional  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  Oollese  government. 

For  many  years  the  government  and  management  of 
jonth  of  both  sexes,  have  occupied  the  greater  portion 
of  oar  time,  and  employed  a  large  share  of  our  thoughts. 
And  if  success  should  inspire  confidence  in  the  correct- 
ness of  our  views,  we  need  not  fear  to  avow  them. — 
Principles  founded  in  philosophy,  and  confirmed  by 
experiment,  may  be  deemed  correct. 

That  there  are  defects  in  our  system  of  College  go- 
vernment, is  generally  admitted,  and  must  be  so  long  as 
there  are  out-breaks  and  rebellions.  With  Dr.  Wayland 
and  Professor  Barnard,  we  agree  that  the  system  is  de- 
fective ;  but  as  to  the  remedy,  we  disagree.  Professor 
Barnard  correctly  observes,  "  Our  collegiate  sj^stem  is 
an  attempted  imitation  of  that  which  was  instituted  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  by  the  monkish  lecturers  of  the 
middle  ages,  founded  mainly  upon  the  principle  of  the 
monastery ;  but  the  imitation  is  unfortunately  complete 
only  in  the  least  desirable  of  its  features,  while  it  is  de- 
ficient in  most  of  the  safe-guards  originally  designed  to 
secure  it  against  abuses,  in  those  venerable  universities 
of  Great  Britain  just  mentioned,  every  college  is  a  quad- 
rangle, securely  walled  in,  with  a  janitor  alwavs  at  the 
door,  and  with  a  definite  hour  for  shutting  in  the  entire 
community  by  bar  and  bolt.  Within  the  same  architec- 
tural pile  reside  not  only  the  governed,  but  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  governing  body,  from  the  President  (master) 
down  to  the  numerous  '  fellows,'  one  of  whose  duties  it 
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lid  the  anthoritiea  in  the  preservation  of  order. — 
?hole  college  body,  moreover,  not  only  reside  under 
:»of,  bat  dine  together  at  one  table ;  eo  that,  in  all 
^he  reltgione  aBpect,  the  diBtin^uiBhing  features  of 
lonsatic  family  are  kept  conspienously  prominent 
s  day." — Letter  III,    To  complete  the  picture,  it 

to  be  stated  that  **our  collegiate  system"  was  in- 
3d  ttoder  despotic  goveromente,  niamtained,  not  by 

and  bars  and  bolts  only,  but  by  soldiers  armed 
bristling  bayonets*  Kings  and  Barons  dwelt  in 
BS  secured  by  walls,  bars  and  bolts,  guarded  by  an 
i  soldiery.     And  to  this  day,  the  American  traTel- 

Europe  is  diegusted  at  the  military  evidences  of 
tic  government.  Is  it  strange  that  a  system  of 
je  government,  borrowed  from  despotic  govem- 
i,  should  work  badly  in  the  midst,  and  under  the 
nee  of  our  republicaujprinciples!  And  what  is  the 
ly  proposed  by  Dr.  Way]  and  and  Brofeasor  Bar- 
They  both  agree  that  the  steward's  hall  or  com- 
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inftnenoee,  by  which  public  opinion  bears  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  individuals  who  make  up  the  society  to 
wbich  man  is  born,  and  to  which  the  student  himself 
most  at  length  return." — Letter  III.  And  yet  the  Pro- 
6B8(Nr  says,  in  his  second  Letter,  ^'  It  is  my  candid  opin- 
ion that  our  colleges  have  themselves  chiefly  to  thank, 
fcr  the  extent  to  which  their  powers  of  government  are 
pmiyzed  by  the  influence  of  Wrrounding  public  opin- 
ion." Upon  whom  does  this  *'  sunrounding  public  opin- 
ion" act,  to  paralyze  the  government  of  the  college,  if  it 
be  not  upon  the  students?  And  why  is  not  this  ^^sur- 
rounding public  opion"  as  powerful  to  render  efiectual 
IB  to  paralvze  the  ooll<^  government  ( 

The  truth  is,  neither  I)r.  Wayland,  nor  the  Professor, 
htt  snfSciently  analyzed  this  matter  of  college*  govern- 
ment. Some  evils  there  doubtless  are,  connected  with 
tiie  dormitory  system,  but  the  removal  of  this  is  neither 
inecessanr  nor  an  adequate  remedy.  And  the  proposed 
remedy  ot  removing  our  colleges  to  the  heart  of  large 
dties,  is  not  only  a  very  costly,  but  a  very  doubtful  ex- 
periment. The  present  practice  of  locating  colleges  did 
not  originate  in  a  mere  poetical  imagination,  and  has 
sot  been  kept  up  by  mere  precedent.  Solid  and  sub- 
Btantial  reasons  nave  operated  upon  the  minds  of  men  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  other  matters.  But  what,  you  may 
ttk,  is  the  remedy  %  This  we  propose  to  answer  in  gener- 
al terms.  Every  government  must,  to  succeed,  be  adap- 
ted to  the  governed.  In  despotic  governments,  college 
government  may,  perhaps  ought,  to  be  despotic;  the 
the  le^slative,  the  judicial,  and  the  executive  power 
being  in  the  same  hands. 

In  republican  or  domestic  governments,  college  go- 
vernment should  be  democratic  to  whatever  extent  the 
rtndents  are  capable  of  exercising  self-government. — 
Does  any  object  that  the  young  men  of  our  colleges  are 
utterly  incapable  of  self-government  ?  I  answer,  fearless- 
ly, that  they  are  capable  of  it.  Are  we  to  be  told  that 
the  best  educated  part  of  society  are  not  as  capable  of 
Belf-govemment  as  the  great  mass  of  society,  with  its 
great  amount  of  ignorance  and  corruption  ?  And  what 
higher  and  nobler  specimen  of  self-government  can  the 
woild  present,   than  may  be  established   among  our 
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ted  yonng  meDj  aided  and  guided  by  all  the  ability 
xperience  of  a  competent  College  Facalty  ?     And 
could  famish  a  better  field  for  their  moral  train- 
Here,  indeed^  would  be  an  ^Hmp&riumm  mips- 
n  which  there  would  be  a  public  opinion  of  ite  own, 
ligb  omnipotent,  every  one,  a  partyj  conscious  of 
^ponsibility,  not  only  to  the  mighty  pnblic  opinion 
1,  bnt  to  the  "snrronnding  pnblic  opinion"  with* 
In  6Uch  an  ^^vmperium  in  i^nperio^^^  there  is  no 
J  for  the  guiHy,  and  treaeon  is  eternal  diegrace- 
-  anch  a  system  factions  and  rebellions  would  never 
We  know  what  we  assert.    We  make  these  aa- 
IS  after  fall,  fair  and  repeated  trials  with  yonng 
md  boyfl  of  all  ages  and  sizes.    That  the  numbers 
not  as  great  as  thej  are  in  our  colleges,  is  true. 
he  principles  and  mode  will  apply  as  well  to  one 
Lud  as  to  twenty  J  thirty,  forty,  fifty  or  any  other 
er.    We  hold  the  matter  to  be  demonstrated  by 
ment.    We  admit  that  the  experiment  of  self- 
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quirt  MHk  ^^maotilpaiidm  laim^J    There  wonld  never  be  an 

vxi^  of  the  fl|od^  0)1  one  idde  and  the  Btndents  on  the 

^A».    Thb  eunm.  would  stand  alone,  arraigned  and 

awtonned  by  bbtb;  a  podtion  which  none  conld  bear 

Ikrt  Ae  most  abandoned. 

Ihe  biatoiy  of  all  ont-breaks,  in  both  academies  and 
aqtaes,  provee,  that,  in  all  caeee,  the]^  result  from  eom- 
HaiSona  farmed  against  the  ffoveming  power,  which 
« 'aosid  naiver  happen,  if  theetndents  themselyes  formed 
nirt.«hd  paiwl  of  the  government.  We  well  remember 
q/ioenes  wl)iet  ooeon^  in  the  campns,  (So.  Oa.  Ool- 
l^when  in  tiie  beantifol  moonlight  nignts  of  spring 
cruitomn,  the  idle  and  thoughtless,  eaffer  for  sport, 
MM  jnoonted  on  their  chligers,  fismtasticulj  disgais^, 
vtt  tin  trumpets  sleaming  in  the  moonlight,  like  the 
imix»^%  burnished  steel,  while  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
Mb rangUke  that  of  the  rams  horns  before  the  walls  of 
MrioQ.  llie  first  object  to  be  accomplished  was  to  draw 
-  oit  the  Faculty.  Without  this,  it  was  all  a  one-sided 
Wness.  Ko  enemy,  no  battle,  no  feats  of  chivalry,  no 
inoff  deeds  to  recount.  The  Faculty  became  part  and 
|np(f  of  the  sport,  and  yet  strange,  they  never  seemed 
Id  disoover  how  essentially  necessary  their  part  of  the 

rwas  to  the  sport  of  the  boys.    And  wnat  did  all 
efforts  thus  to  suppress  it  accomplish}    When  re- 
]|ijOD  lost  its  influence  within  the  college  waUs,  what 
MiU  be  expected  under  such  a  system  of  government? 
And  although  the  same  system  of  government  essen- 
tiiUy  exists,  how  great  has  l>een  the  dmerence  under  the 
present  able  and  eflScient  administration,  showing  how 
mtty.  important  sound  morals,  and  liberal  and  enlight- 
Md  views  of  true  religion  are  to  the  good  government 
of  odleges,  as  well  as  of  all  other  societies.    We  regret 
tetBr.  Thomwell  has  resigned  his  position  in  the  col- 
lege.   The  fewest  number  of  men  combine  so  eminently, 
flis  various  qualifications  necessary  to  fill  bis  station. 
Id  be  gifted  with  Uiose  talents  which  fascinate  youth, 
ditt  capacity  for  instructing  that  never  fails  to  enlight- 
en and  allure;  that  high-minded  and  enlightened  piety 
vUdi  inspires  confidence  and  respect,  that  wisdom  and 
priMsQce  which  is  equal  to  everv  emeiffiency,  that-^^ybr- 
ttr tars'' which  maintains  autnorll^;  that  ^mumriier  m 
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i*'  which  never  tails  to  coueiliate,  those  high  attain- 

|:s  which  enlarge  the  thoughte  of  yoath,  and  that  zeal 

pergy  that  inspire  tlie  young  with  a  eimilar  spirit 

pursuit  of  knowledge  and  virtaej  falls  to  the  lot  of  ^ 

And  unfortunatelj  for  the  world,  Boards  of  True- 

who,  mora  or  less^  are  compelled  to  rely  upon 

imendationa,  which  have  become,  in  our  day,  propa 

|)e  lame^  plasters  to  conceal  sores,  or  certificates  to 

off  hnmbuga,  are  too  often  deceived.     Not  the 

I  competent,  bot  the  most  eager  for  place,  are  likely 

appointed* 
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on  earth ;  arnon^  angels  and  among  men ;  even  with 
God  himself.  This  number  is  peculiar  to  Saint  Joseph, 
because  in  it,  are  comprehended  iiis  j^rincipal  mysteries, 
seven  of  Grief,  and  seven  of  Deliglit." 

This  lucid  explanation  must  convince  the  most  fault- 
finding reader,  of  the  practical  good  senno,  manifested 
by  Dr.  Homero.  in  the  i>lausil)lt?  ]»]an  of  liis  Septenary. 
In  the  execution  of  his  pleasing  idea,  the  astute  Doctor 
devotes  the  first  chapter  to  the  seven  Griefs  and  seven 
X)elight6  of  Saint  Joseph,  and  closes  witL  an  offering 
(o  frecimiento)  and  a  Letter  of  Slavery  (Carta  De  Escla- 
vitnd)  to  Sefior  Saint  Joseph. 

But  the  learned  author  was  not  willing  to  confine  the 
carrying  out  of  his  charming  conceit  to  a  .•single  chapter. 
He  gives  us  also,  seven  prayers  for  tiie  ll^th  of  March, 
the  birth-day  of  the  Saint;  seven  jMayers  tor  the  patron- 
age day  (dia  del  patr*Jcinio)  of  tiie  Saint;  seven  prayers 
to  commemorate  tiie  espousals  of  Joseph  and  JMary,  ifec. 

Some  specimens,  selected  almost  at  random,  from  the. 
book,  as  it  now  lies  before  us,  will  give  a  [)retty  correct 
idea  of  Catholic  worship  in  a  Catholic  country. 

We  begin  with  the  fifth  Grief  and  Delight  of  Saint  Jo- 
seph. 

QUINTO.  FIFTH. 

Jose  amadisimo,  yo  pobre  pc-  Most  loved  Joseph,  I  a  poor 

cador  te  acompailo  en  el  Dolor,  sinner  sympatliize  with  thee  iu 

que   padeciste  al  ordenarte    el  the  (rrief  which  thou  sutferedst 

Auffel  salir  para  Egyjjto  huyen-  when  the  Angel  ordered  thee  to 

do  de  Uerodes,  cruel  Tinmo,  por  set  out  for  Egypt,  to  tly  from  the 

las  incomodidades  que  habia  do  cruel  tyrant  Herod,  uu  account 

padecer,  tu  Divina  EKposa  en  (;1  of   the    inconveniences    which 

camino,  y  las  incleinoncijw  del  your  Divine  Sjjouse  unist  neeils 

tiempo,  <pie  habian  de  alli^ir  a  suiVer  on  the  way,  and  on  ac- 

Jcbus,  jM)r  ser  tan  Xifio;  peru  count  uf  the  inclemency  of  the 

me  goso  con  el  ronsnolo,  «|ue  woather,  wliich  must  ne*fds  af- 

taviste  de  ver  caer  en  tierra  los  flict  Jesus,  being  such  a  mere 

Idolos  al  entrar  en  Kgypto,  nues-  child.     lUit  I  rejoice  at  the  con- 

tro  Salvador.  solalion  whicii  you  felt,  at  see- 

Haz,  Padre  iniij,  que;  tenga  ing  tiie  hlols  lull  to  tlie  ground 

a  mih  su{»eriore.s  rcndida  obedi-  on  the  entrance  of  our  Saviour 

encia,  y  cjue  con  exactitud  guarde  into  Egypt 

la  Ley  Divina.     Auien.    Tater  Grant,  my  Father,  that  I  may 

Noet  v  Ave  Maria.  reuder  due  obeilienco  to  my  ru- 

V^L.  IX    -Nm    1  ^» 
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KTOTueBtro,  oomo  low  de 

]«M»  Sacnunentado,  v  de  Mn- 
mwrtwiiina  eeiieebida  sin  col- 
li original,  en  el  primar  instan- 
tidmiBeryiMuraqaeari  tenga 
Moonoi  mi  oonuDon,  i  todos 
MiMofreB,  Jesaa,  Miuria,  y  Jo- 
itiyea  ■ellaldeeMaesdavitad 
«f^gar6  Dokkimo  Piidre  7  Se- 
lor  iSk)^  d  tiibato  diario,  resan- 
4o  Me  veeee,  el  Padre  nneetro 
yil•Haril^  Ac. 


myself  your  slave,  as  I  am  that 
of  the  sacramented  Jesus  and 
of  Mary,  Most  Holy,  conceived 
without  any  original  sin,  in  the 
first  instant  of  her  Beinff,  so  that 
I  may  always  thus  hold  in  my 
heart,  all  three  Lords,  Jesus,  Ma- 
ry and  Joseph,  and  in  sign  of 
this  servidnae,  I  will  pay  yon, 
Most  sweet  Father,  and  my 
Lord,  daily  tribute,  reciting  se- 
ven times,  the  Pater  Noster  and 
Ave  Maria,  Ac  ^ 


■  lie  planaible  Dumber  seven  comes  up  again  in  this 
dkring  of  Sefior  N.  N.  to  the  Most  Sweet  Joseph.  The 
Stfor  evidently  beloDss  to  the  order  of  Franciscans, 
rinoe  he  believes  in  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
TiiginlCaiy. 

Some  of  our  newspapers  Lave  fallen  into  the  strange 
nor  of  supposing  that  the  recent  Bull  of  the  Pope  pro- 

astes  a  new  dogma.  So  far  from  this  being  so,  a 
J  feud  has  existed  between  the  Dominicans  and 
•Auoiacana  for  several  hundred  years,  in  referenoe  to 
^kftferj  question,  which  the  Holy  Father  has  attempt- 
stflo  lately  to  settle.  The  Order  of  St.  Francis  prevails 
in' the  Mexican  Kepublic,  and  it  is. no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  written  over  the  church  doors :  ^'Let  no  one^nter 
bere  who  does  not  believe  in  the  Immacnlate  Conception 
of  the  Most-  Holy  Virgin^"  The  same  inscription  is 
MmetiiQes  found  ovQr  the  arch-ways  leading  into  the 
Onirts  tf  Haciendas. 


\ 


OFBXOIMBNTO. 

0/ose  Santisimo,  hijo  del  E- 
iMiioPalre,  Padre  legal  del  Hi- 
jo^nbititato  del  Espiritu  Santo, 
EipoiDde  Maria  Purisima,  obe- 
deodo  de  Jesus,  respetado  de 
Miria,  Tutor  de  Jesps,  florida 
nn  de  virtndes,  Tesorero  del 
Aici  fivs  de  ht  Grada,  Media- 
i«o  de  los  hombres  para  con 
Koi,  J  sbraiado  ethna  de  a- 


OFFSRINO. 

0  Most  Hply  Joseph,  son  of 
the  Eternal  Father,  legal  Father 
of  the  Son,  substitute  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  Husband  of  Mary  Moit 
Pure,  obeyed  by  Jesus,  respect- 
ed by  Mary.  Tutor  of  Jesus, 
budding  (flourishing,)  rod  of  vir- 
tue. Treasurer  of  the  living  Ark 
of  grace.  Mediator  betweenmea 
and  €k)d,  and  burning  fla^e  of " 
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modo^^  which  never  tails  to  conciliate,  those  high  atta 
ments  which  enlarge  the  thonghts  of  youth,  ana  that  & 
and  energy  that  inspire  the  youn^  with  a  similar  api 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  virtae,  falls  to  the  lot 
few.  And  unfortunately  for  the  world,  Boards  of  Tr 
tees,  who,  more  or  less,  are  compelled  to  rely  np 
recommendations,  which  have  become,  in  our  day,  piC 
for  the  lame,  plasters  to  conceal  sores,  or  certififcates 
palm  oif  humbugs,  are  too  often  deceived.  Not  t 
most  competent,  but  the  most  eager  for  place,  are  lib 
to  be  appointed. 


ARTICLE  VIL 

UOMANISM  AT  HOME. 


^^Devooionario  Sa<frado  de  lo8  privilegios^  gracioB^y  g 
nas  Del  Padre  Putativo  de  Je^us  y  Esposo  de  Mm 
El  SaiiUdvio. :  Patriarca  Senar  S.  Jose  Oampairc 
de  Cadiz,  Disjimeatopor  el  Dr.  D.  Fr,  Romero  Pt 
bytero  de  Cadiz,  Paris  Ltbreria  De  Rosa  Meaaioo 
Libreria  De  Galvan^  1840." 

We  found  a  book  with  the  above  title  in  a  book-ate 
in  Monterey,  Mexico,  in  the  year  1846,  and  were  devoi 
ly  recommended  to  read  its  holy  pages. 

We  propose  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  it,  and 
make  such  comments  as  these  extracts  may  suggesti 
that  our  readers  may  see  what  liomanism  is  at  noma, 
its  own  country. 

The  book,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  re-print  in  the  city 
Mexico,  of  the  Paris  edition,  and  is  from  the  pen 
Dr.  Eomero,  a  well-known  authority  in  the  Cathoi 
church.  The  little  volume  contains  157  pages,  and 
known  in  Mexico  as  a  Septenario ;  i.  e.  each  prineii 
division  is  subdivided  into  seven  sections.  The  antib 
gives  us  this  most  satisfactory  reason  for  snch  an  i 
rangement.  ^^  The  number  seven  is  a  yery  ptausii 
number  in  grace,  in  nature,  and  in  art ;  in  Heaven,  ai 
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mo  Nombre,  y  os  hizo  Patrono  our  of  his  Most  Holy  Name,  and 
^laMilitante  Igle6ia,y  deposi-  made  you  the  Patron  of  the 
io  en  YOB  el  tesoro  de  los  Divi-  Church  Militant,  and  has  placed 
QOA  Denes,  ifec  in  you  the  treasury  of  Divine 

gifts,  <fec. 

The  invocation  in  the  fourth  prayer  is  still  more  re- 
markable : 


OUARTA  ORAOION. 

Patron  Gloriosisimo  Sefior  S. 
Joie:  pues  vuestro  admirable 
Dombre  en  lengua  Egypciana 
■gnifica  Salvador  del  mundo, 


FOURTH  FRATBR. 

Most  Glorious  Patron,  Sefior 
St  Joseph :  since  your  admira- 
ble name  in  the  Egyptian  tongue 
signifies  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 


The  third  chapter  contains  like  the  other  two,  seven 
prayers.     One  oi  these  is  quite  curious : 

BBSTA    ORACIAN. 

Gastisimo  Jos^,  milplacemes 


«  doy  porque  tuvisteis  par  es- 
po6a  aquella  Aguila  grande  que 
nmonto  su  vuelo  hasta  el  De- 
oerto,  y  quebranto  con  sus  plan- 
tiB  la  Serpiente,  que  (^ueria 
tngarse  al  Hijo,  que  tenia  en 
n  vientre,  quien,  cual  pelicano 
moToao,  nos  habia  de  redimir 
alimentar  con  su  preciosa  San- 
gra:  per  este  privilegio,  os  su- 
plioome  alcanceis  que  purificada 
■ialma  con  la  sangre  del  Peli- 
ODO  Jesus,  levante  con  las  alas 
de  Tuestra  proteccion  el  vuelo 
deBde  el  desierto  del  mundo 
hasta  llegar  k  la  gloria.  Amen. 
Piter  nost  y  Ave  Maria. 


SIXTH  PRAYBR. 

Most  Chaste  Joseph,  I  give 
unto  you  a  thousand  congratu- 
lations upon  having  taken  to 
wife  that  great  Eagle,  which  car- 
ried its  flight  even  to  the  Desert 
and  destroyed  (broke,)  with  its 
talons  the  Serpent  which  wish- 
ed to  swallow  up  the  Son  that 
she  had  in  her  womb,  who,  like 
a  loving  pelican,  had  to  redeem 
and  nourish  us  with  his  precious 
blood :  for  this  privilege  I  sup- 
plicate you  that  it  may  be  grant- 
ed unto  me  that  my  soul,  being 
purified  with  the  blood  of  the  Pe- 
lican Jesus,  may  raise  its  flight 
upon  the  wing  of  your  protec- 
tion from  the  desert  of  this  world 
until  it  attain  unto  glory.  A- 
men.     Our  Father  and  Hail  Ma- 


The  specimens  go  on  increasing  in  richness  thropgh- 
ont  the  book,  but  the  foregoing  will  suffice  to  show  what 
Mrt  of  devotions  Catholics  are  accustomed  to  use  in 
thwT  own  country. 
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ARTICLE  Vn. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PAUL'S  EPISTLES^ 

By  Johann  Friedrich  von  Flatty  D.  D.^  Professor  of 
Theology  w  Tubingen.  Trcmalated  from  the  Get- 
mom. 

Concemma  PcmPs  Mnstles  in  General. 

I.  Short  Meview  of  the  Life  cmd  Cha/racter  of  Paul. 

Life  of  Paul — 

(aj  His  native  town,  his  parents  and  his  Soman  citi- 
zensnip. 

Paul  was  "born  in  Tarsus." — (Acts  xxii:  8;  xxi:  89; 
ix :  11.  We  must  regard  as  incorrect,  the  tradition  which 
Jerome  adduces  de  acriptor^  eccledast.  "  Nat/u/m  fuisae 
Pandum  Giechali^  qppido  Judaeae^  quo  a  Bomams  oajh 
to^  totaque  jfTOVvncia  vastato  cum  diypergerentur  Judaei, 
cum  pa/rentibua  suis  Tareimi  Ciliciae  covrmdgra^e?'* 

If  there  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  theory  any  truth  at  all, 
then  it  is,  perhaps,  this,  that  PauPs  parents  dwelt  first 
at  Oiscalis  in  Judea,  and  removed  from  that  place  to 
Tareus  in  Cilicia,  before  the  birth  of  Paul.  But  or  course, 
this  cannot  be  received  as  certain. 

"  His  native  city  was  a  flourishing  seat  of  philosophy 
and  polite  literature."  Strabo  (1.  xiv.)  savs,  that  Tarsus 
in  this  respect,  disputed  the  palm  with  Athens  and  Alex- 
andria, and  that  even  Home  was  indebted  to  Tarsus  for 
its'very  distinguished  teachers.  It  is  certain  from  Acts 
xxii.,  that  Paul  was  a  Eoman  citizen  by  birth.  Bat 
whether  that  citizenship  was  a  special  hereditary  pre- 
rogative of  his  family,  on  whether  at  that  time  a)l  the 
citizens  of  Tarsus  had  a  title  to  the  burghership  of  Bome 
cannot  be  decided.  (Vide  Witsii  meletem,  p.  4,  &c. 
Mori  praelect.  in  acta  apost.  ad  act.  22,  28. 

/^He  was  born  of  Jewish  parents,"  and  indeed,  of  such 
as  were  not  proselytes  but  native  Jews. — Phil,  iii:  5 ;  2 
Cor.  ii :  22. 

That  his  father  was  a  Pharisee  is  very  probable,  since 
Paul  was  well  versed  in  the  principles  of  that  sect. 
(Com p.  Acts  xii:  3,  with  v:  <S4;  xxvi:  5;  Phil,  iii:  5.) 
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A  sister  of  Paul  is  mentioned,  Acts  xxiii:  16. 

That  he  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  was  so  far  important,  for 
the  purpose  of  his  call  to  the  apostleship,  as  he,  for  this 
?erj  reason,  from  his  early  yonth,  had  been  made  ac- 

aoainted  with  some  of  the  vital  truths  of  religion,  and 
ie  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah.     And  this  gave 
also,  occasion  to  his  being  educated  for  a  Jewish  scholar, 
(i)  Paul's  education  in  his  youth, 
"raul  went  to  Jerusalem,*  where  he  received  instruc- 
tiou  in  the  law  and  Rabbinical  literature,  from  Gama- 
liel, a  celebrated  Jewish  Doctor,  and  where  he  made  re- 
markable progress,  (Comp.  Acts  xxii:  3,  with  v.,  34.) 
,  There  he  became  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  Jew- 
ish system,  and  with  the  Jewish  method  of  expounding 
theeacred  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.    This  advan- 
tage which  he  had  over  the  other  apostles,  was  certainly 
reiy  useful  to  him  in  his  office  as  an  apostle.    The 
dearer  he  could  discern  the  defectiveness  and<  the  faults 
of  that  system,  and  the  great  prerogatives  of  Christiani- 
t)r,  the  better  he  could  recommend  it  to  others,  and  the 
more  effectually  contend  with  learned  Jewish  opponents. 
He  learned,   besides   this,   a  trade. — Acts  xviii :  3, 
(iiapwcMo^)  C)omp.  Wits.  1.  c.  p.  11,  &c.     What  trade  it  was 
cannot  be. decided,  (Comp.  Michaelis  Einleitung  ii.,  Th. 
§216,  8.  1536  ff;  Hanlein's  Einleitung  ii.,  Th.  S.  328  ff. 
According  to  some,  (rxtjvo^roio^  is  a  maker  of  tapestry ;  and 
according  to  others,  one  who  makes  tents,  or  a  maker  of 
leather  tent  coverings  and  camel's  saddles.     According 
to  Michaelis  (after  a  passage  in  Julius  Pollux.  L.  vii., 
8 189,)  a  M-iix**^®*^*^^?  ^  machine,  or  instrument-maker,  a 
mechanical  artisanf .     By  this  means  he  provided  for  his 

*Wheii  tliis  happened  can  only  be  conjecturallj  determined.  The  as- 
wtion  that  Paol  nrat  studied  the  Humaniora  and  learned  tent  making 
kbre  he  came  to  Jeruealem,  K.  8chrader  shows  (in  the  book,  '*-The  apoe- 
iU  Piol,"  1  Part»  Leips.  1830,  p.  44,)  with  reference  to  Acts  xxii :  3 ;  xxyi : 
4k  awording  to  which  passages,  Paul  was  not  merely  instructed  at  Jeru- 
■Um,  bntidso,  was  brought  up  and  had  lived  there,  and,  that  ^x  vsonfro^, 
^  <^inK, — ^indeed,  firom  about  12  years  of  age,  at  which  time  they  be- 
gm  to  instruct  boys  in  the  traditions. 

\  Hug  explains  thiq  as  a  misunderstanding,  since  in  Pollux  the  phrase 
ii  used  of  the  theatre  and  its  machinery,  such  as  Paul  could  not  yiave 
Mu&etored.  He,  as  wel^as  Sichorn,  eimlains  it  of  the  making  of  coarse 
Ml  of  the  hair  of  the  shaggy  iSk^otit  of  Cilioia,  which  they  ubm  on  ships 
^  for  tent^othfly  for  the  covering  of  the  tentt,  both  of  aoldien  and 
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fatnre  sustenance. — (1  Cor.  i v :  12 ;  ix :  15 ;  Acts  xviii :  5; 
1  Thcs.  ii:  9;  Acts  xx :  34.)  Even  this  was  advan- 
tageous for  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  as  an 
apostle.  He  could,  by  this,  show  the  more  easily,  his 
disinterestedness,  and  at  the  saiYie  time  expose  to  shame 
the  selfishness  of  his  opponents. — (2  Cor.  xi :  20;  Phil, 
iii :  19 ;  2  Cor.  xi :  7 ;  xii :  13 ;  1  Cor.  ix :  15 ;  1  Thes.  ii :  5,) 

ifi)  Paul's  conduct  before  his  conversion  to  Christiani- 
ty. 

"From  zeal  for  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  he  resisted 
with  a  raging  eagerness  tne  then  spreading  religion  of 
Christ,  (Acts  vii :  60,  viii :  3;  xix:  1,  xxii :  4;  xxvi :  11; 

1  Cor.  XV :  9 ;  Gal.  i :  13 ;  1  Tim.  i :  13.)  This  was  partly 
owing  to  his  lively  and  active  character,  and  his  zeal  for 
that  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  truth,  and  partly 

'  to  his  prejudice  and  ignorance,  (1  Tim.  i :  13  ;)  but,  how- 
ever, an  ignorance  not  inoffensive,  (v.  15.)  That  good 
quality,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  emulation  against 
Christianity,  was  of  great  importance  to  his  usefulnesa 
as  an  apostle.  That  a  man  who  had  been  such  a  furious, 
but  at  the  same  time  such  a  talented  opponent  of  Chris- 
tianity, became  a  Christian,  was  very  advantageous  to 
the  cause  of  Christianity.  The  painful  recollection  of 
his  previous  ofiences  against  Ciiristians  served  to  keep 
him  from  pride,  and  caused  him  to  look  with  more  rev- 
erence upon  the  Christian  faith  concerning  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  (1  Tim.  i :  14  ;  1  Cor. 
XV :  8-10;  Eph.  iii:  8.) 

{d)  Transition  to  Christianity. — (Acts  ix:  3,  &c.,  xxii: 
6,  &c.,  xxvi :  12,  &c.) 

Reference  is  made  to  this  in  several  passages  of  his 
Epistles,  (f.  i.  Gal.  i :  15.)  Remark  concerning  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  conversion  of  Paul  was  effected.  The 
svavTio(paveia  in  Acts  ix :  7,  compared  with  xxii :  9,  is  easily 
removed,  if  we  render  the  term  ap^ousiv  in  the  last  passage 
by  "  to  understand."     (Com))are  ax^ueiv  in  Is.  xxxvi :  11 ; 

2  Kings  xviii :  26 ;  Gen.  xi :  7 ;  1  Cor.  xiv :  2.) 

(1)  The  vision  recorded  in  Acts  ix:  3-6,  was  certainlj 
the  first  occasion  of  cliange  in  Paul's  mode  of  thinking 

sheDherds.— (VegetiuB,  d«  re  Milet  4,  6,  Plin.  Hist  Nat  6,  28.)  Acoordia 
to  tJbem  Paul  was  a  teDt-maker.  De  Wetltf^findB  this  restriotion  to  thou 
lieian  hair-cloth  inooireoti  and  explains  (f xifvtMroio^  generaUy  bj  tent-malm 
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u^d  the  conviction  that  it  was  a  Divine  phenomenon, 
-^i^B  also  a  princi})al  cause  of  the  change  of  Paul's  con- 
actions,  and  of  his  entire  manner  of  life.    But  there  is 
no  reason  to  think,  that  this  great  change,  with  its  great 
ooDseqnences,  (Acts  ix :  20  &c.,^  was  effected  in  a  mo- 
meBt,  and  solely  by  that  external  vision.    During  a  pe- 
riod of  three  days,  (Comp.  v.  9,)  several  circumstances 
happened,  (Acts  ix :  1-19,)  to  effect  that  change, — to  pro- 
dace  in  Paul  a  firm  conviction  of  the  Divine  origin, 
tod  of  the  obiect,  of  that  vision.    Several  circumstances 
which  coincided  with  that  phenomenon  (Comp.  v.  6,  and 
▼8.xii:  17,)  and  with  themselves  harmonized  in  promo- 
ting the  same  object.    To  this  we  may  add  his  feeling 
of  conviction  of  the  Divinity  of  that  vision  which  was 
wronght  in  an  extraordinary  way  by  God  in  him,  both 
at  the  time  when  the  vision  appeared  and  afterwards. 
And  there  was  also,  undoubtedly,  a  series  of  internal 
chanfies  in  the  soul  of  the  apostle  during  the  period  of 
bis  blindness,  (v.  9,)  besides  other  thougnts,  that  of  the 
impossibility  of  convicting  the  apostles  of  falsity  in  their 
Mffratives  concerning  Jesus,  and  especially,  his  resurrec- 
tion; the  recollection  of  the  conduct  of  the  apostles  and 
other  Christians,  especially  of  Stephen,  (Acts  vii.,  &c.,) 
might  have  been  aroused  in  him, — and  finally  may  be 
idaed  to  it,  his  consciousness  of  an  extraordinary  inter- 
nal change, — his  consciousness  of  a  higher  power,  or  of 
an  elevation  of  his  own  powers,  without  which,  he  would 
not  have  been  fit  for  the  office  of  an  apostle. 

(2)  The  vision  in  question,  and  the  particulars  connect- 
ed with  it,  must  be  unitedly  considered  as  that  which 
conld  not  only  have  been  looked  upon  by  Paul  himself, 
as  a  credential  of  his  divine  mission,  but  as  that  also 
which  had  been  indeed  effected  by  God,  for  the  purpose 
(rf  producing  those  conceptions  and  resolutions  which 
were  aroused  in  him, — for  the  purpose  of  convincing 
him,  not  only  of  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion, 
bnt  alBo  of  his  call  to  the  apostolic  office,  of  being  an 
extraordinary  messenger  of  Grod  and  Christ.— (Comp. 
Klenker's  New  Investigation  of  the  Evidences  of  the  Di- 
vinity and  Truth  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.,  or.  The  Oredi- 
!)aity  of  the  Scriptural  Documents  of  Christianity,  p.  140, 
X.  r.  h.  or,  Lytdeton  on  the  Conversion  of  Paul.) 
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Short  exhibition  of  the  principal  occnrrencee  upon 
which  the  proof  of  this  depends : 

(a)  Paul,  in  relating  the  process  by  which  he  had  come 
to  the  apostolic  office,  did  not  consciously  deceive, — ^nor 
did  he  devise  the  matter  of  fact ;  but  he  was  meet  ove^ 
whelmingly  convinced  of  his  call  to  the  apoetleahip  by 
God  and  Christ.  This  proves  all  that,,  whence  we  may 
infer  that  he  was  no  iropositor ;  the  nnraistakeable  evi- 
dences of  his  veracity  and  religiousness,  which  are  mani- 
fested in  his  speeches  and  epistles,  and  the  character  of 
which  shows  tne  abhorrence  he  had  against  any  manner 
of  deception,  (1  Cor.  xv :  16 ;  2  Tim.  iv :  1,  &c.  &c.);  the 
acknowledgment  as  an  apostle,  which  he  received  from 
Peter  and  other  colleagues :  his  miracles  [which  {a)  could 
have  been  neither  devised  by  him,  nor  effectea  by  the 
means  of  fraud,  and  (i)  which  were  to  him,  as  well  as  to 
other  apostles,  credentials  of  a  divine  mission.] 

Even  a  pious  fraud  would  have  been  incompatible 
with  his  character. 

{b)  Paul  was  not  deceived  in  the  process  by  which  he 
had  come  to  the  apostolic  office.  His  conviction  was 
not  founded  upon  a  fraud  unknown  to  him.  The  suppo- 
sition that  the  verv  fact,  ^Acts  ix :  3,  &c.^  or  at  least 
Paul's  conviction  of  the  divine  origin  and  ODJect  of  that 
fact,  rested  upon  an  arbitrary  passive  deception,  cannot 
be  maintainea.  *  For  (a)  it  would  be  irreconcilable  in 
connection  with  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative  it- 
self.— (vs.  3-19.)  Because  {aa)  they  do  not  a^ree  with 
the  supposition,  that  what  Paul  experienced,  should 
have  been  effected  by  the  fraud  of  otners.  Qt  is  veiy 
improbable  that  the  vision,  (vs.  3-8,)  should  nave  been 
brought  about  through  the  agency  of  men. — (Comp.  vs. 
12,  18.) 

(W)  They  do  not  correspond  with  the  presumption, 
that  it  was  a  mere  illusion  of  fancy,  or  something  mere- 
ly accidental,  undesignedly  caused  by  Ood,  though  it 
was  partly  an  external  phenomenon.  We  may  argue 
against  the  first  from  vs.  7,  and  against  the  nrst  and 
the  second  from  the  accidental  concert  of  several  circum- 
stances as  to  one  aim.) — ^Comp.  vs.  6, 10, 12, 17. 

(/9)  Still  less  reconcilable  is  thftt  presumption  with  die 
consequences  of  this  fact,  with  tlie  abiBty  of  Paul  to 
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teach  the  Oospel  from  that  time  on,  independeDtlj  of 
any  human  instruction,  and  especially  with  nis  miracles. 
\c)  Results  of  his  transition  to  Christianity, — ^his  apos- 
tolic functions  and  zeal  in  spreading  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, notwithstanding  his  numerous  persecutions. 

The  chief  originators  of  his  external  sufferings  were 
(he  Jews,  by  whom  he  was  detested  and  hated,  as  an 
apostate  from  the  law,  and  as  a  propagator  of  a  doctrine 
which  was  opposed  to  their  political  and  fanatic  expec- 
tations, who  attempted  to  provoke  all  civil  authorities 
against  him,  and  rested  not  till  he  was  brought  as  pris- 
(mer  to  Bome.  In  regard  to  his  sufferings,  we  refer  to 
8 Cor.  xi:  23,  Ac;  1  Cor.  iv:  9,  &c.;  2  Cor.  iv:  8;  1 
Thess.  ii :  2;  2  Tim.  iii:  11 ;  Col.  i:  24;  Gal.  vi :  17. 

That  the  Jews  were  the  chief  originators,  is  evident 
from  1  Thess.  ii :  14,  &c.;  Acts  xiii :  50 ;  xiv :  2, 19-27 ; 
t:  13,  &c.  As  far  as  we  know  from  the  book  of  Acts, 
¥6  see  that  the  Gentiles  never  attacked  him  without 
having  been  irritated  by  the  Jews,  two  cases  excepted, 
when  those  who  made  the  first  attack  were  immediately 
interested  in  his  expulsion  from  the  place. — (Acts  xvi:  w'ji' 

19,  &c.,  xix :  24,  &c.)  *^ 

Object  and  favourable  consequences  of  the  sufferings 
of  Paul  in  regard  to  the  management  of  his  apostonc 
fimctions.  There  were  (1)  occasions  for  him  to  advance 
in  Christian  perfection,  (1  Cor.  iv:  16,)  especially  to 
strengthen  his  faith  in  the  excellency  of  Christianity, 
and  by  that  means  to  increase  his  usefulness  as  an  apos- 
tle, (2  Cor.  i :  4;)  occasions  of  exhibiting  his  disinterest- 
edness, the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  the  firmness  of 
his  convictions ;  occasions  of  giving  to  others  an  example 
of  the  stability  of  his  courage  and  patience.   . 

(2)  Occasions  of  many  especial  proofs  of  an  extraordi- 
nary divine  support. — (2  Cor.  iv:  8,  &c.,  xii:  9 ;  2  Tim. 
iii:  11.) 

His  travels  which  extended  almost  over  the  whole  re- 
gion of  the  Roman  empire,  were  means  of  propagating 
Christianity  in  a  very  large  compass.  ^Rom.  xv :  19.) 
His  travels  served  at  the  same  time  to  enlarge  his  know- 
ledge of  men  and  the  most  current  opinions  of  that  age. 
The  rapid  and  great  suocess  of  his  apostolic  labour  is  not 
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lably  expH cable,  if  we  exclude  a  special  divine  co- 
ion,  and  especially 5  the  miracles  wrought  by  Paul, 
The  predminent  qualities  of  Pmd. 
''He  possessed  the  deepest  conviction  concerning 
uth  of  the  Christiau  religion  and  its  excellency, 
unicated  to  him  by  the  celestial  appearance  of  its 
ir."    The  first  and  chief  cause  of  this,  however, 
le  heavenly  vision  vouchsafed  to  hira.     But  there 
dso,  several  other  circnmstances  which  contributed 
3erve  and  to  strengthen  his  conviction;  the  favonr- 
ifiects  of  Christian  doctrines,  which  he  had  partly 
enced  in  himself,  and  partly  perceived  in  others, 
.  i:  IS,  24;  2  Cor.  iii:  3;— the  manifold  proofs  of 
mistaken  especial  cooperation  of  God  in  the  dis- 
J  and  success  of  hie  official  duties,  especially  won- 
2  Cor  xii ;  12;  Rom,  xv:  18,  &c,^)  new  revelations^ 
were  made  to  him  from  time  to  time.     (Acts  xxvi ; 
t»irfo^; ;  xxii :  17,  &c.;  xviii :  9;  xxvii:  23 ;  2  Cor, 
&c.) 
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(3)  ^^  He  poaeeesed  great  vivacity,"  which  shows  itself 
Terj  dearly .  in  his  oral  and  written  discourses,  in  his 
mode  of  writing,  &c. 

(4)  He  possessed  an  unusual  power  of  mind. — (Seelen- 
Stirke.) 

His  quality  comprehends  the  courage  to  undertake 
enterprises  that  are  connected  with  great  and  many  diffi- 
culties, and  the  firmness  and  the  staoilitv  of  will  to  meet 
external  dangers  with  intrepidity,  and  hindrances  from 
within  with  a  continual  attack. 

We  trace  the  proofs  of  this  quality  in  the  biography 
of  Paul. — Comp.  ifiemeyer,  p.  295,  &c. 

{a)  Partly  in  his  determination  to  become  a  Christian 
tDQ  a  teacher  of  Christianity,  in  spite  of  the  situation  in 
which  he  had  been. 

(J)  Partly  in  th*e  manner  in  which  he  executed  this  de- 
tennination  with  decision  and  stability,  notwithstanding 
ill  the  hindrances  from  without,  which  had  been  placed 
in  his  way  by  the  preiudices  and  the  moral  corruption 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  pre-conceived  opinions,  and  in- 
flexible malignancy  of  the  Jews,  notwithstanding  the 
continual  dangers,  persecutions  and  blasphemies, — not- 
withstanding the  seeming  fruitleseness  of  many  of  his 
endeavours, — and  in  spite  of  all,  the  misgivings  which 
the  conditions  of  particular  congregations  occasioned. — 
(2  Cor.  iv  :  1,  16 ;  Acts  xx:  24.) 

(5)  ^'  He  possessed  a  great  readiness  in  the  Greek,  as 
it  was  spoken  by  the  Jews."  That  he  had  a  knowledge 
of  the  pure  Greek  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  single 
terms  and  phrases  which  he  uses,  but  also  from  the  con- 
struction of  periods,  and  the  arrangement  of  words  and 
expressions  which  are  not  unfrequently  pure  Greek. 

(6)  "He  possessed  Jewish  learning." — (Acts  xxii:  3.) 
The  question  arises,  whether  he  was  acquainted  with 
Greek  authors,  and  was  versed  in  GreeK  learning. — 
(Comp.  Michaelis  Einl.  1  Th.  25,  S.  162,  &c.;  Paley's 
Hor.  Paul ;  Henker's  Annark.  S.  449,  &c.;  Haenlein's 
Enl.2Th.  S.  550,  &c.) 

(a)  Many  like  Thalemann,  and  Ernesti,  (vide  Ernesti's 
Heel.  Bibl.  X.  B.  S.  852,  &c.  &c.,)  deny  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Greek  literature.  Thalemann,  in  his  Dissert, 
de  emditione  Pauli  ludaica,  non  Graeca,  ascribes  to  him, 
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besides  his  Jewish  learning,  only  so  much  knowledge  of 
the  Greek,  as  any  Jew  had  at  that  time,  necessarily 
arising  from  intercoiii'se  with  the  Greeks,  amongst  whom 
he  lived.    The  reasons  given  for  this  opinion  are: 

{ad)  Paul's  own  confession.— (2  Cor.  xi :  6.)  That  Paul 
was  reluctant  to  show  iiis  Greek  learning,  is  a  groundless 
assumption.  However,  the  Xo/o^  in  that  passage,  has  re- 
ference only  to  elegance  of  speech,  eloquence  after  a 
Greek  fashion. — (1  Cor.  ii :  4.)  This  could  not  have  been 
wanting  in  Paul,  even  if  he  had  not  been  entirely  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  Greek  authoi^s. 

{bh)  Paul's  style  of  writing.  He  would  have  perhaps 
taken  Greeks  for  models.     Sut : 

(1^  He  might  have  read  good  Greek  writers  withont 
having  been  able  himself  to  write  well. 

(2)  It  cannot  be  proved  that  Paul  could  not  either 
speak  or  write  better,  than  he  has  manifested  in  his  Epis- 
tles. He  did  not  avail  himself  in  his  Epistles,  of  his  ex- 
tensive grammatical  knowledge  of  the  GreeK,  for  fear 
that  it  might  have  been  offensive  to  the  Jews,  because 
he  looked  upon  it  as  being  derogatory  and  disadvanta- 
geous for  the  cause  of  religion,  to  present  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  in  a  mere  elegancy  of  style,  and  not 
in  a  faithfully,  firmly  and  determinately  expressive  lan- 
guage, because  he  would  not  give  occasion  to  the  illu- 
sion, that  Christianity  had  need  to  be  recommended  by 
an  artificial  style,  (1.  Cor.  ii :  4,)  and  that  the  effects  of 
its  doctrines  partly  depended  upon  it. 

From  the  reason  under  {bb)  it  can  therefore  not  be 
concluded  that  Paul  was  entirely  destitute  of  a  know- 
lege  of  Greek  literature. 

(a)  The  sect  of  the  Pharisees  detested  Greek  learning, 
and  proclaimed  it  as  profane,  even  to  learn  Greek  ac- 
cording to  grammar  and  rhetoric. — Josephi  (Antio.  1. 
XX.  c.  xi.  sub.  finem.)  The  example  of  Josephus  does 
not  prove  anything  against  it,  for  he  abandoned  this  rule 
and  applied  himself  to  these  studies,  after  he  had  reach- 
ed Rome.  There  can  be  no  counter-evidence  in  the  case 
of  Philo;  for  he  was  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  and  not  an 
ardent  Pharisee.  Now  Paul's  parents  were  members  ol 
that  sect,  and  he  himself,  was  a  zealous  Pharisee.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  reasonably  assume  ttiat  Paul  had  re- 
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oiiTed  instniotiori  in  Oreek  learning,  in  his  yonth, — ^nor 
dtit  lie  aibur  that  time,  bad  applieohimBelf  to  the  polite 
Uterature  of  th^Oreeln.  ' 

It  is,  however,  bedldea  the  testimony  of  Joeephna, 
rerv  prabahle,  ttat  the  Phadoees  deBpised  Oreek  Phi- 
lology aiid  learning.    Bnt 

(1)' The  testimony  of  Josephus  does  not  strictly  proye, 
that  Che  Pharisees  in  Palestine  considered  the  rradingi^ 
d  Greek  authors  as  sinfbl, — ^nor  does  It,  in  the  least  do- 
pe, pruve  that  the  pemsal  of  Oreek  anthers  was  pro- 
mii^A  iQ  Jews,  who  spoke  the  Oreek  language,  and 
iUsd  at. Jerusalem,  to  wnich  class  Paul  belonged. 

a  Pan),  as  soon'as  he  embraced  Ohristianity,  ceased 
one  of  that  sect ;  and  then  he  had  opportunities  to 
■ike  liisiself  acquainted  with  Oreek  writers, — ^partly  by 
riHms  of  hb  lonff  abode  in  Oreek  provinces  and  cities, 
ochMurdy  th#onen  his  frequent  interconrse  with  Oreeks. 
•(m)  It  wae  the  purpose  of  Ood,  that  the  Gk)spel  be 
ftopacated  over  the  whole  earth  without  the  aid  of  hu- 
MQ  feaming  and  wisdom.-— (Comp.  1  Cor.  i :  27,  with 
SOor.  i :  4, 17.)  Though  Paul  had  been  the  apostle  of  the 
flen^eiL*  yet  there  was  no  exception  to  this  rule  in  his 
eps.  He  preached,  not  only  to  the  G^tiles,  but  also  to 
tis  Jews,  who  dwelt  amongst  them.  He  used  bnt  one 
Mihod  in  his  addresses  to  b[»th — he  told  them  that  Gton- 
tikias  well  as  Jews,  were  brought  to  Ohristianity,  only 
Ibon^^  the  power  of  its  doctrine  and  its  miracles,  as 
the  external  evidences  of  its  divinity.— ^1  Cor.  ii:  4; 
Bm.  XV :  18.  d^c.  &c.) 

¥e  must,  however,  assume,  that  Paul  preached  not  in 
aksmed  wav,  not  according  to  the  style  of  Oreek  phi- 
kiopheiB  andf  oratons.  It  is  my  opinion  according  to  the 
pttBSgsa  which  have  been  qnoted,  that  he  was  not  an 
ezaot  man  of  letters.  But  from  this  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  was  entirely  destitute  of  Oreek  reading. 

(B|  Beasons  given  by  those,  who  ascribe  to  the  apostle 
Graek  leanunff : 

(A)  His  abMe  at  Tarsus,  the  seat  of  Oreek  learning.* 

*W«VM^add  his  snbMqiieiit  frequent  reiideiMe  tmong  the  Greeks 
vilid  vtth  bis  principle  of  priiing  eTeiytliing  good  and  troe  wfaererer 
kfNDdil^  and  to  make  buMelf  agreeable  to  olfa«t  at  fiur  it  eonldbe 
imiriyMMitfajsiytotratlk— (10«*»sl^Mq.)    Biit(l)  ' 
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his  does  not  pravtj  anything  beyond  the  fact,  that     V 
d  opporEiinities  in  his  youth^  to  become  acquaint* 
ith  the  literary  productions  of  the  Greeks,     We 

however,  oa  the  other  hari3,  take  ioto  cousideni- 
^^  hat  ha8  been  said  under  a^  c€^  and  also  that  he 

ffxi^voflrojV,  a  trade  which  he  probab!y  commences  to 
at  Tarsus  *  *. 

3   pi^r&picuotis  traces  of  his   being  well   read   in 
;,  whicb  we  find  in  bia  discourses.    For  these  we 

1  To  the  citation  of  some  passages  Irom  Greek  po-       - 
Acts  X vii :  28 ;  Tit.  i :  12,  &a,  (from  Epimenedes  of    • 
;)  1  Cor.  XV ;  33,^ — since  these  sentences  are  so  skib 
qnoted,^since  be  knew  that  the  idea  (Acts  xviii; 
!vae  one  of  several  of  Greek  poets,  and  that  the 
r  of  the  sentence  in  Tit.  i;  12,  was  a  Crete;  it  is, 
fore,  not  probable,  that  he  had  become  acquainted       « 
these  senteneeR  through  a  mere  hearsay.— (Paley      f  ' 
fee.)     But  still,  from  tSis  cireumstanee,  we  cannot      «« 
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iS.  Oreeke  bad  on  his  education,  and  partly  by  the  ne- 
Qa00*VT  exercise  of  his  mental  powers  in  the  study  of 
Jo^  Theology. 

.Aiier  a  comparison  of  all  these  statements,  we  must 

f^ffie  to  the  conclusion,  that  Paul  was  not  entirely  des- 

^cfeote  of  an  acquaintance  with  Greek  authors;  bnt  that 

ire  have  still  less  authority  to  ascribe  to  him  an  accurate 

god  extensive  knowledge  of  Greek  literature. 

(7)  *^  His  knowledge  of  human  nature — his  peculiar 
ilMterity  in  penetrating  into  the  sentiments,  disposi- 
dons,  inclinations,  prejudices  and  wants  of  others, — in 
t4]0Sting  his  diction  according  to  the  times,  persons  and 
eircnmstances,  and  in  selecting  always  such  arguments 
ttwere  the  most  convincing  and  ewctual  for  tbe  occa- 
lioD."    Paul  possessed  a  preeminently  practical  wisdom. 
((A  This  consisted  in  general,  in  his  readiness  to  choose 
ftrtlie  promotion  of  good  designs  such  lawful  means  as 
fve,  under  siven  circumstances,  most  conducive  to  these 
dttigns,  and  most  conformable  to  the  circumstances  of 
dme,  locality  and  persons.    All  this  required  an  exten- 
ii?e  and  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature.    This 
visdom  was  essentially  different  from  any  kind  of  mere 
moral  sagacity;  partly  in  regard  of  the  design,  and  part- 
ly in  respect  of  means. — (2  Oor.  iv:  2;  i:  12;  vii:  2.) 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  naturally  intellectual  powers 
of  the  apostle,  (especially  also,  his  capability  of  judging 
Mcorately  and  rapidly, — his  peculiarly  acute  observa- 
tion,— his  vivid  imagination,  guided  by  the  understand- 
ioj;.) — the  culture  which  he  acquired  through  intercourse 
witn  various  classes,  with  the  learned  and  the  ignorant, 
vith  Jews  and  Greeks,  &c.,  and  the  judicious  use  he 
made  of  it  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, — 
hie  accurate  and  nice  self-observation,  connected  with  a 
conscientious  activity,  and  a  living  interest  for  the  ob- 
ject, which  he,  as  a  Christian  and  an  apostle,  should 
promote  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  also  the  particular 
Divine  assistance  which  he,  as  an  apostle  enjoyed,  have 
greatly  contributed  to  this  wisdom, 
(i)  This  practical  wisdom  manifested  itself: 
(a)  In  his  actions  and  discourses  in  general. 
(aa)lD  his  actions:    He  avoided  very  carefully  every- 
tbine  which  would  have  impeded  his  main  object,  and 
Vol.  IX.— No.  1.  10 
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IntmdwUon  to  PtrnPs  Epistles.          [J^lt^ 

ht  reproach  to  religion,  {Vide  Niemejer,  256,)--h6      • 
imodated  Ininself,  uo  far  aB  bis  dtitf  Would  per  mi  t^ 
different  things  to  the  weakness  of  others,  (1  Cor. 
^,  &c,;  viii:  13,) — he  availed  himself  of  everj  op- 
oity  that  offered  itself  to  do  something  for  bis  main 
:,  with  a  strict  coasideration  of  persons  and  circiim- 

In  hi8  discourses.     We  find  examples  of  this 
^A)  In  his  oral  statements  as  they  are  recorded  in 
>ok  of  Acts.     His  speeches  io  defence  of  Christiani^ 
I  instrncring  discourses. — (Acts  xxii:  25,  26;  xvii: 
c:  xiv  :  15,  &c.;  xiii ;  16,  &c.;  xxiv  :  24,  &c. 
t^A)  In  his  Epistles, 

)  From  the  choice  which  he  in  them  makes,  of  such 
.  as  were  be&t  adapted  to  his  first  readers. 
J)  From  the  variety  of  methods  which  he  nses  in 
sing,  tnrning,  el Qci dating,  proving,  and  employing 
me  truths;  as  well  as  from  the  comparison  of  the 
er  of  delivery  with  known  and  nnknown  historical 
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idation  to  thorn. — (2.  Cor.  viii:  7,10;  ix:2-4;  Rom. 
xiii:  11  •  Eph.  iv :  1 ;  1  Tim.  i :  18,  &c.) 

(8)*^  His  skill  in  touching  disagreeable  truths  in  afor- 
baaring^and  pleasant  manner." 

(a)  He  frequently  mentions  unpleasant  things,  but 
feiy  slightly,  by  giving  mere  hints  of  them  ;  he  often 
preients  them  in  a  kind  of  general  way,  leavinfi^  the  ap- 
plication to  the  readers,  (1  Cor.  xiii.,)  or  he  couches  them 
in  the  garb  of  an  exhortation. — 1  Thes.  iv :  1, 10. 

(J)  Alter  unpleasant  truths,  he  usually  follows  with 
expressions  of  grateful  joy  concerning  some  good  of  his 
readers,  that  was  known  to  him,  and  with  assurances  of 
his  love  and  confidence,  (1  Cor.  i.;  2  Cor.  i.;  Col.  i.;  2 
Cor.  vi :  11,  &c.;  1  Thess.  i :  4,  10,  or  at  least  with  some 
mitigating  adjunction,  (2  Cor.  xii:  14;\Rom.  x:  1,)  or 
he  interpolates  such  an  one. — Gal.  iv :  14,  &c.;  Comp. 
Paley,  p.  49,  &c.  The  reason  of  all  this  was  his  wisdom, 
lore,  and  his  cultivated  sense  of  that  which  was  becom- 
m. 

(9)  His  free  and  noble  conscientiousness. 

(a)  H«  was  even  before  his  transition  to  Christianity, 
eertainly  not  void  of  conscience,  though  his  conscien- 
tioQBness  was  limited  by  the  severity  of  his  passions,  and 
received  in  some  cases  an  oblique  direction,  through  the 
inBtrnmentality  of  prejudices.  But  he  exhibited  this  no- 
ble trait  in  a  higher  degree  from  the  time  when  he  be- 
came a  Christian,  in  the  very  fact,  that  he  did  not  resist 
(frum  weakness  or  selfishness,)  a  better  connection  re- 
specting religion,  nor  the  conviction  concerning  his  own 
(Wtination,  which  God  had  produced  in  him,  and  that 
he  followed  firmly  this  better  conviction  till  the  end  of 
his  life,  without  suffering  himself  to  be  misled  from  this 
acknowledged  path  of  truth,  by  pleasures  or  advantages 
on  the  one  hand,  or  by  sufferings  or  disadvantages  on 
the  other,— or  by  any  regard  of  the  judgment  of  tfie 

tr  crowd  of  Jews  or  Gentiles. 
, ,  His  liberal  conscientiousness  was  manifested,  in 
that  he  sacrificed  many  deeply  rooted  prejudices  respect- 
ing a  better  conviction  of  Christianity,  that  in  his  con- 
victions and  actions  he  was  independent  of  anything 
that  bad  a  merely  human  appearance,  that  he  never  su^ 
fered  himself  to  be  restrained  from  free  speeches  by  an 
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us  regard  of  the  decision  of  otliers,  (1  Cor.  iv:  3, 
or  by  any  otfier  like  thing,  or  that  he  never  hesira- 

0  9|jeflk  frankly  even  about  hitnself,  (2  Cor*  xi.,) 
Ijis  culling,  wliea  the  honour  of  Cliriatianity  re- 

1  it. — C*nnpare  Niemeyer  1  B.  S.  112^  &c. 

i)  ^*  His  tender  anxiety  fur  the  preservation  and  the 
ifi  of  organized  cimgregatiuos.  We  eiee  prrn^fs  of 
n  hi6  Epistles  generally,  and  in  many  circnnnsian- 
oiirnevs^  &c,,  recoinied  in  the  book  of  Acts, — (Gump, 
\  xi:  28.) 

)  ^^  HIb  niuch'COTnpassing  intellect,  and  his  Btead- 
lesa,  lo  make  salutary  plans  and  provisions  for  the 
i  and  for  all  parts,'* 

d  if  it  was  even  impossible  to  discriminate  accu- 
btitween  jthe  peculiar  sliare  which  PanPs  natural 

»ad,  in  his  relii^ious  discuurses  and  iinangementg, 
hat  what  Gud  ettecied  by  hia  special  influence  then  ; 

A  euujuari^tjri  of  his  discourses  with  those  of  of  her 
les,  will  nmke  it  appear  very  probable,  tliat  Paul 
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Badness  for  all  that  was  or  might  become  injnrions  to  the 
perfecti«»n  and  proRperity  of  any  congregation,  or  of  in- 
difidoalw,  (Com)).  C«»r.  and  Gal.,  esj^ecially  2  Cor.  2,) — 
deep  emotion  at  the  decline  and  rnin  of  those  who  even 
reewted  his  dt»ctrino,  (Phil,  iii,  18:  Rum.  ix.  1,  Ac;  x. 
1:  2  Tim.  iv.  16);  his  remoteness  from  all  envy,  (Phil.  i. 
15-18);  his  inclination  to  hope  for  good, — his  forbear- 
inceand  tenderne^is  where  even  in  connection  with  those 
nnpleasant  considerations  which  be  was  compelled  to 
make, — his  indefatigable  and  pelf-sacrificing  activity  for 
the  weal  of  others, — liin  willingness  tosnffer  for  the  best 
fNKl  of  others,  (Col.  i.  24:  Phil.  ii.  17:  2  Cor.  xii.  17.) 

(i)  Ilnniility— 

(a)  With  respect  to  God  and  Christ :  a  deep  feeling  of 
th«e  oifences  which  he  brought  npon  himself  by  his 
previous  conduct,  (1  Tim.  i.  12,  &c.);  of  the  insnfficien- 
cjrof  his  own  (^iWuvt),  (Phil.  iii.  8,) — of  the  defective- 
new  of  I  ii!<  virtue,  (Phil.  iii.  12-14.) 
'  He  cnnsidored  one  of  his  afflictions,  as  a  means  used 
by  6o<l,  to  keep  him  from  self-exaltation,  (2  Cor.  xii.  7); 
thus  he  thinks  that  there  is  a  )H»8sibility  of  his  becoming 
in»iid, — a  trait  not  usually  found  with  th()8e  in  whom 
laiif^htiness  and  self-con tidence  prevails, — and  then  the 
d«|>eiideiice  of  all  his  preferences,  and  of  the  success. of 
all  his  labours  upon  God  and  Christ,  (2  Cor.  iii.  6-4  6: 
Eph.  iii.  7 :  1  C«»r.  iii.  16,  Ac. ;  xv.  10.) 

W)  With  respect  to  men  : 

He  was  far  from  disesteeming  the  good  which  he  found 
in  others;  far  from  awakening  or  entertaining  in  t>thers 
atoi>  high  opinion  of  himself,  (1  Cor.  iii.  5,  ic. :  iv.  1, 
6)  He  speakb  but  reluctantly,  and  only  when  impelled 
by  duty,  of  his  own  merits,  (2  Cor.  11,  &c.)  Notwith- 
standing all  his  prerogatives,  he  considers  himself  mere- 
ly as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God,  to  serve  bis 
brethren. 

By  taking  this  view,  Paul  appears  so  much  more  ven- 
erable, since  he,  even  when  compared  with  other  apos- 
tlea,  made  himself  so  emine!itly  useful  to  such  a  large* 
nomber  of  churclies  and  individuals, — since  he  effected 
It)  much  by  his  labours, — and  since  it  might  have  been 
•oyery  easy  for  bim,  to  give  to  bis  disciplee  a  highly 
mited  ofrinioD  ^  bimaelf,  or  to  charteh  the  Uka  io  Wmuk 


hi 


680  remarks  lead  oe  oaturallj  Co  answer  the  qiiod- 

\  What  influcDce  had  Chmtiaoitj  upon  the  chAnge 
1  sentimeoTe,  and  upon  his  character? 
Ib  change  did  not  merely  consist,  ad  Ntemeyer  as- 
s,  in  new  inclinatione,  determinations  and  mntivee, 
gh,  if  this  had  been  the  only  effect  of  Christianity 

him,  it  wonld  have  had  a  mighty  influence  upon 
Nprovenient,     Bnt  we  may  justly  maintain^  that  it 
t;d  a  still  greater  change,  that  by  it  he  gained  an 
idancy  over  certain   passions   and  affections,  and 
aian  Virtues  became  in  him  predominant. 

Thift   is  especially  true  in  regard   to  the  virtues 
ioned  under  Letter  A. 

His  Pli  1 1  ant h  ropy.     His  prevailing  inclinations  and 
igs  before  he  embraced  Christianity  were  ereatly 
Bed  to  thie.    They  were  such  as  generally  belong  to 
cleric  temper.     We  see  in  Pan!  the  Jew,  a  turbu- 
an  austere,  and  almost  cruel  man,  a  blood-thirsty 
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good  quality  which  he  previoasly  possessed  was  improv- 
ed through  Ohristianity,  and  made  subservient  to  most 
exxfellent  purposes ;  tne  talents  which  he  possessed,  to 
become  a  great  man,  were  perfected  througn  Ohristiani- 
ty- 


ARTICLE  IX. 
OORRESPONDSNGE. 


In  so  article  on  *^  the  early  history  of ^ftebyterianism  in  Sonth 
Giiolma,  published  in  the  January  number,  we  alluded  to  what 
16  then  supposed  to  be  a  fisict,  that  Hall  county,  in  Georgia,  was 
Bamed  in  honour  of  the  Rev.  James  Hall,  of  North  Carolina,  a 
ititement  which  we  had  often  heard  made  orally ;  and  which  we 
ind  also  in  Foote's  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  on  p.  326,  in  the 
Mowing  words : 

''When  it  was  necessary  foMhe  American  forces  to  march  into 
the  Cherokee  country,  in  Georgia,  to  quell  the  Indians,  a  conf- 
piBj  was  raised  in  Iredell  for  that  expedition,  and  Mr.'  Hall  went 
with  his  friends  as  chaplain  to  the  army.  During  the  expedition, 
lUdi  lasted  about  two  months,  the  chaplain  offered  public  pray- 
ai  Yery  regularly  morning  and  evening ;  but  had  but  one  oppor- 
tonitj  of  preaching.  On  that  occasion  he  took  his  stand  under  a 
luge  shady  tree ;  the  army,  consisting  of  about  four  thousand 
MB,  was  drawn  up  around  him ;  the  soldiers  brought  from  the 
Beil^Uning  woods,  each  a  young  sapling,  or  long  branch  of  a 
tne,  with  ^1  the  foliage,  and  as  Qiev  were  drawn  up  around  in 
doee  ranks,  seating  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  resting  their 
ihtdy  branches  upon  the  earth,  they  formed  a  dense  shade,  and 
mder  this  novel  shelter  from  the  sun  listened  to  the  sermon.  In 
honor  of  that  first  gospel  sermon  in  the  Indian  territories,  the  ad- 
jsoent  country  was  named  after  the  chaplain,  Hall  county,  of 
which  GainsvOle  is  the  seat  of  justice." 

A  yalued  friend  was  disposed  to  call  the  statement  in  question, 
and  this  led  eventually  to  the  following  communication  which  ap- 
pein  in  the  pages  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian,  published  in 
OhvleBton. 


•*> 
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LL  COUNTY,  GEORGIA:  FOR  WHOM  WAS  IT  NAMED t 

)  men  Lionel  last  week,  that  we  had  received  sev*^ral  commu- 
■*ui^  ill  answer  to  the  above  qu^tion,  propounded  hy  Quaero, 
^il^t(:^h  the  following  letter,  which  was  ihe  first  that  came  to 
and  gives  a  more  detailed  aceount  of  the  matter  ttian  any 
'  riiers.     It  is  proper  to  naie  that  all  of  our  correspondents 
u  ith  the  writer  below,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  a  larj^ 
>f  our  readers,  and  carri^  with  it  an  authority  which  ne^ 
pport. 

Tr  Sir :  I  see  a  writer  in  your  paper  of  the  1 7th  inst,  fiign- 
Jiuiero/'  asks  you  a  question  ahout  the  origin  of  the  name 
liill  coutUy,"  in  Georgia— saying  that  the  Rev.  W,  H.  Foote, 
.ski  tciiea  of  North  Carolina,  had  supposed  the  county  had 
named   atler  Rev.  l)r  Hall,   of  North   CaroliBa^   <fec.     In 
itL^'s  Statistics  of  Georgia,"  pages  308,  309,  is  a  full  state- 
of  this  affair.    The  Rev,  Jamts  Hall,  from  Iredell  county, 
1  Carolina,  Hccompanied  a  party  of  4^000  troops,  during  the 
\vim   Revolution,  inU>  the  upper  part  of  Georgia,  then   in- 
'■i{  I)}-  the  Cherokee  Itidiiins,  ju^d  the  troops,  in  honor  of  this 

1 
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the  CongreM  at  the  signing  of  the  Declaration.     Dr.  Hall  was ., 
one  of  these,  and  his  name  stands  among  those  noble  men  who 
proclaimed  the  independence  of  America. 

Mr.  Hall  was  compelled  to  remove  his  &roily  to  the  North ; 
when  the  British  took  possession  of  Georgia,  his  property  was 
confiscated.  He  returned  to  Georgia  in  1 782,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  was  elected  Governor  of  that  State.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  Burke  county,  where  he  died  in  the  67th  year  of  his 
age,"  kc  ho. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  statement  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  White  is 
strictly  correct  Hall  county  was  organized  [taken  principally 
from  Jackson  and  Franklin  counties]  in  181^.. 

This  information  I  fiimish  to  you,  and  you^Soi,  of  course,  make 
what  use  of  it  you  please.     Your  ob't  serv't, 

«  A.   PORTBR. 

Savannah,  l7th  March,  1856. 


^ 


The  following  was  sent  us  by  an  esteemed  friend,  who  has  re- 
peatedly contributed  to  our  pages,  as  a  translation  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  "  virtuous  woman,**  which  the  mother  of  King  Lemuel 
taught  to  her  son.  It  beloMp  to  the  class  of  Alphabetic  com-  •  ' ,  ^f" 
positions,  and  was  written  in  the  acrostic  form,  that  it  might  Us 
easily  learned  by  heart,  and  retained  in  memory.  It  is,  as  it  ^ 
were,  a  monumental  description  of  what  was  regarded  as  a  VI^t^^ 
ous,  i.  e.  an  energetic^  able  woman,  2500  years  ago,  and  was 
probably  given  to  the  youthful  king  to  aid  him  in  his  search  after 
one  worthy  to  share  his  affections,  his  palace,  and  his  throne.  As 
a  composition,  it  is  marked  with  a  noble  and  beautiful  simplicity, 
and  introduces  us  to  the  rural  life  and  manners  of  Palestine  at  an 
early  age. 

THE  WOMAN  OF  ENERGY. 
Pboy.  xxn:  10-81. 

Alepk — ^V.  10.  A  womaD  of  energy  who,  theo,  ehall  find? 

One  who  kavee,  io  her  value,  the  pearl  far  behind. 
Bkk — "  11.  Bound  firm  to  his  heart-strings,  her  lord  can  confide 
That  nought  shall  be  lacking  where  she  may  preside 
Oimd,-^**  12.  Good,  various  as  pure,  will  she  pour  from  h«r  hand. 

And  steady  as  sunbeams  return  o'er  the  Iftnd. 
DaUtk, — "  18.  Diligent,  cheerful,  with  exquisite  skill, 

Her  wool  and  her  flax  are  combined  at  her  wilL 


JSTc— "  14w  Her  labor  is  freighted  and  purchased  afar, 
Aoi  briao  Mi  retarnt  from  IIm  WMtaRUM 
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Oritical  IfoUees.                      Jult, 

N .*— "  15.  With  the  davn  Bhe  will  riae  and  with  gentle#t  sway 

Food,  labor  adjust^  wh»arB  aQ  love  And  obey, 
Ifu — "  16.  Zeftl  6i*ek8  a  new  upbore; — and  tfaa  fruit  of  her  toll 

YioMft  now  fl  new  vineyard,  it*  win ^i  and  ita  oil 
iK — "  17.  Cheer  on  then  ber  eflForUl     Her  frame  aa  her  mind 

D^rdopea  in  duty,  robuat  &s  re£ned. 
iP(._'^  la  Teat  her  not  by  a  trick  I    Tbia  aweet  daughter  of  light 

la  wiae  a*  unwearied  by  day  and  by  aigbt — 
IK — "  la,  Jtiat  a£  generou*;  Her  spindle  unoeaainglj  flitja^ 

And  filla  and  returna  to  the  idler'a  aorpriae. 
}K — "  30.  Kind  eat  oarea  are  her  glory — for,  wia^  m  her  earea, 

For  those  who  do  neither  she  apenda  and  ahe  apajea, 
;A. — "  21.  Let  the  cold  anowa  appear  and  tho  dark  blaata  appal. 

Rich  aijd  warm  aa  her  beart's-Ioye  her  clothing  for  aJL 
m, — "  22.  Mark  well  the  fair  oouch  of  love's  innermoat  ahrioe^ 

Where  beanty  and  ua«  ahall  In  all  thinga  eombine ; 

Silki,  Iine%  as  eoatly,  as  well  aa  wronght  and  fine.            i  ^ 
WL— **  aa.  Nor  pass  hor  beloved,  aa  be  aiU  at  the  gate. 

In  a  pride  ahe  makea  juat,  aa  in  wiadom  elates 
^h,-^*'  24.  See,  ahe  rivala  old  Egypt,  ahe  emnlatea  Tyre 

Her  girdles  Arabia  andScytbia  admire  I 
n. — "  26.  Eden  a  atrength.  Eden*a  beaoty  unite  round  her  home, 

And  ahe  amilea,  in  awe^t  hop,  at  all  troubU  to  oomt 
^ — **  28*  Perapiououfl  her  apeeeb,  for  tie  wiedom'a  own  flow. 

And  the  one  l&w^-of  kiodneeB — greeta  high-bom  and  low. 

1 
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Professor  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  discussion  is  conducted 
with  signal  ability,  and  in  a  felicitous  style  characteristic  of  the 
author.  Though  all  his  views  may  not  appear  to  be,  in  every 
point,  practicable,  nor  to  commend  themselves  to  indulgent  pa- 
rents, yet  are  they  eminently  wise  and  judicious,  and  manifestly 
indicate  that  the  Professor  has  not  only  been  an  experienced 
teacher,  but  bestowed  upon  College  government  much  patient 
and  earnest  thought  He  is  an  able  advocate  of  the  **  grading 
system,"  and  fortifies  his  position  by  a  reference  to  its  success  in 
elevating  Yale,  Nassau  Hall,  Washington  and  other  Colleges,  and 
in  making  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  the  first  school 
of  science  in  America. 

Instead  of  a  ruinous  and  demoralijdbg  espionage,  he  pvopMs 
to  locate  every  riot  that  may  occur  in  the  College  buildings,  and 
to  hold  all  in  the  vicinity  responsible  for  the  disorder,,  and  thus 
the  rioters  will  be  compelled  to  inform  on  themselves ;  or,  if  the 
disturbance  should  take  place  in  the  campus,  he  regards  an  in- 
spection of  the  rooms  as  sufficient  to  detect  at  least  some  of  liie  ^^ 
offenders.  v* '^ 

The  practical  application  cf  all  the  principles  and  rules  which 
he  recommends  must  be  attended  with  difficulties,  and  will 
sometimes  implicate  the  innocent  with  the  guilty ;  but  in  those 
Colleges  in  which  such  obstacles  do  not  exist,  and  where  the 
students  prefer  to  maintain  and  establish  their  innocence,  or  an 
alibi,  to  being  criminated  with  the  accused,  the  Sjrstem  may 
answer  a  most  valuable  end  of  discipline. 

The  remarks  of  the  Professor  on  the  duty  of  parents,  and  es- 
pecially of  mothers,  in  instructing  and  restraining  children  at 
home,  are  worthy  of  being  engraved  on  the  tablets  of  their  me- 
mory, in  characters  of  gold. 

Whilst  we  would  not  be  understood  as  endorsing  ^very  idea, 
expression,  or  rule  which  the  Professor  has  enforced,  we  think  he 
has  handled  a  difficult  subject  as  well  as  it  could  be  treated  in  so 
limited  a  compass,  and  express  our  hope  of  seeing  some  further 
contributions  from  his  vigorous  pen. 
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p  MhnummM  Hhtory  of  Mffypt,  as  recorded  an  the  ruin* 
i^  Tempki,   Palacen,  and  Tombs,     By  WiLtlAM  OsBURK,  , 
S.  L ,  author  of  **The  Aritiquilies  of  %ypt,"  '^Andetit 
Tpt,  her  testimony  to  the  Tnith,"  **  Israel  in  Egypt,"  etc., 
L     From  the  first  Colonization  of  the  valiey  to  the  visit  of 
Patriarch  Abram,     pp,  461,  S  fO.,  Vol  2-     From  the  TiBit 
kbram  to  the  Exodus,  pp.  643,  8  ¥0. 

!  is  an  elaborate  and  independent  work  on  the  history  of  . 
,  drawn  from  monumental  inscriptions,  and  giving  the  re-   ' 
if  long  and  well  considered  study*     In  researcbeft  so  TDtri- 
,ud  requiring  such  skiU  in  hieroglyphic  interpretation,  it  will 
nderfu)  if  no  mittakes  have  been  committed.     The  number 
lolars   rersed   m    Egyptian   atudies   in   this  conntry   ta   so      •  9 
we  preaiime  that  these  errors  will  escape  detection  here, 
lain  resnlls  the  author  has  reached,  place  Egyptian  history 
thcr  in  harmony  with  th»t  of  other  ancient  nations.     The 
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Abram  Tisited  Egypt,  he  thinks,  in  the  reign  of  Acthoes,  aboot 
the  time  that  the  war  for  the  scattered  members  of  Osiris  termi- 
nated; Joseph  was  prime  minister  during  the  reign  of  Aphophia; 
Thonoris  was  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  who  adopted  Moeee ;  Se* 
thos  II.,  the  Pharaoh  who  oppressed  the  Israelites,  and  who  per- 
ished in  the  Dead  Sea.  The  duration  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt, 
from  its  foundation  to  the  Exode,  he  finds  to  be  1115  years;  and 
the  foundation  of  Memphis  by  Menes,  2429  B.  C,  a  date  nearly 
approximating  that  assigned  by  the  Mosaic  history  for  the  foun- 
dation of  the  primitive  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  The  volumes  are 
filled  with  costly  illustrations,  and  the  translations  offered  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  others  by  very  copious  re-producUons 
of  the  original  text.  The  author  felt  that  there  was  no  other, 
mode  of  dealing  justly  with  those  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits. 
If  there  has  been  error  in  judgment,  the  means  are  furnished  to 
those  able  to  use  them,  of  correction  or  refatatkm. 


S.  VTUemann^s  Syriae  Orammar :  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Enoch  Hutchinson,  with  a  course  of  exercises  in  Syriao 
Grammar,  and  a  Chrestomathy  and  brief  Lexicon,  prepared  by 
the  Translator.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  k  Co.  Edinburg: 
T.  dr  G.  Clark:  1866:  pp.  367,  8  vo. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  Syriae  Grammar  of  Uhlemann  in  an 
English  dress.  Its  publication  by  an  American  house  augurs  well 
for  the  progress  of  Biblical  studies  in  our  land.  Until  of  late,  we 
have  been  dependent  on  foreign  markets  for  our  books  in  the  Ori- 
ental tongues.  Of  Hebrew  Grammars  we  have  now  had  many 
editions,  and  the  best  one  of  all,  Nordbeimer's,  was  prepared  and 
first  published  in  this  country.  Of  Winer's  Grammar  of  the  Chal- 
dee,  there  have  been  two  translations,  of  two  different  editions, 
prepared  and  published.  And  we  now  have  the  excellent  manu- 
al of  Uhlemann,  brief  and  less  elaborate  than  the  Grammar  of 
Hoffmann,  yet  adequate  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  student,  fur- 
Qjihed  to  our  band.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  eoterpiiaing  pub- 
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lishen  will  find  a  sufficient  demand  for  the  work,  and  that  it  will 
contribute  largely  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  the  scientific  lan- 
guages, and  of  the  original  Scriptures. 


4.  The  MUeelkmeous  Works  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Henry,  V.  D. 
M:  Containing  in  addition  to  those  heretofore  published,  nu- 
merous Sermons  and  Papers,  now  first  printed  from  the  original 
manuscripts,  with  Forty  Sermons  on  what  Christ  is  made  to^ 
believers,  by  Philip  Henry,  Funeral  Sermons  for  Mr.  and. 
Mrs.  Henry,  by  W.  Tono,  John  Reynolds,  and  Dr.  Wilp- 
LiAMB,  in  2  vols.  Robert  Carter  h  Brothers.  New  York: 
1855. 

These  works  we  can  most  heartily  commend  to  every  class  of 
readers.  The  memoir  of  Philip  Henry,  is  one  of  the  most  inte^ 
esting  piec(^  of  religious  biography  that  we  have  ever  read,  and 
we  wish  that  it  were  in  the  hands  of  every  head  of  a  family,  as 
illustrating  the  importance  and  the  true  spirit  of  family  religion. 
The  Sermons  are  evangelical  and  sprightly,  as  full  of  vivacity  as 
of  piety.  They  are  books  for  the  family  as  well  as  the  closet, 
and  money  could  not  be  better  spent  than  in  purchasing  them. 
We  advise  eadi  of  our  readers  to  procure  a  copy  forthwith. 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Brothers  have  also  re-publiahed,  withont 
abridgment,  Baxter^s  Sainfs  Be9t.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  a 
very  rare  book  has  been  rendered  cheaply  accessible,  and  we  take 
it  for  granted  that  those  who  have  studied  the  Compend  will  need 
no  arguments  to  induce  them  to  purchase  the  full  work.  They 
will  find  it  answering  the  title  of  Baxter* $  Body  of  Divinity, 

The  same  publishers  have  also  issued,  in  a  handsome  form, 
WatsorCB  Body  of  Divinity,  a  book  of  standard  worth. 

A\mf  Fleetwood:* s  Bietory  of  the  Bible,  of  which,  we  cannot 
speak,  as  we  have  not  yet  read  it 

They  have  also  published.  The  Truth  and  Life,  by  Bishop  Mcli^ 
VAINB.     A  work  thoroughly  protestant  and  evangelical. 

The  Rich  amd  Poor,  hy  Kru.    A  series  of  ndnaUe  Traota^ 
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written  with  earnestness,  simplicity  and  Christian  zeal.  We  take 
pleasure  in  commending  all  the  works  of  this  author,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Garters  have  re-published  them  all. 

Preces  PauUnce,  is  the  title  of  a  spirited  little  volume  on  the 
Prayers  of  St  Paul. 

Footsteps  ijf  Pauly  is  the  title  of  a  large  work  which  has  all  the 
attractions  of  a  novel.  It  is  Conybeare  and  Howson  on  a  small 
scale. 

The  Mind  of  Jesus — The  Dead  in  Jestis,  and  The  Memoir  of 
Oberlin,  are  books  from  the  same  house,  of  which  we  cannot 
speak  with  certainty.  But  to  us,  it  is  a  commendation  of  any 
book  that  the  Carters  have  published  it  They  are  conscien- 
tious Christian  men,  who  use  the  press  only  for  the  gloiy  of  Grod. 
They  feel  their  responsibility  to  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and 
when  they  put  their  names  upon  the  title  page  of  a  volume,  the 
community  may  feel  assured  that  it  contains  nothing  injurious  to 
the  faith,  or  hurtful  to  the  manners  of  a  Christian. 


5.  We  have  received  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion, the  following  Books,  which  we  take  great  pleasure  in 
advertising  to  our  readers : 

1.  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  from  1821  to  1885.  No 
minister  should  be  without  this. 

2.  Memoirs  of  the  Bev,  Walter  M.  Lowriey  Missionary  to  Chi- 
na, Edited  by  his  Father.  This  neat  volume  is  adorned  with  an 
engraving  of  the  young  martyr.  He  being  dead,  yet  speaketh, 
and  his  blood  cries  to  the  ground,  not  for  vengeance,  but  for  mercy. 
God  grant  that  it  may  be  a  seed  from  which  a  most  abundant 
harvest,  to  the  glory  of  God's  grace,  shall  be  speedily  gathered. 

3.  Monitory  Letters  to  Church  Members.  These  we  have  not 
yet  read,  but  the  subject  is  full  of  interest,  and  cannot  be  discuss- 
ed by  a  Christian  man  without  profit  to  his  readers. 

4.  Sketches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  containing  a  brief 
summary  of  arguments  in  favour  of  its  primitive  and  apostolical 
character,  and  a  view  of  its  principles,  order  and  history,  design- 


^^^^^^1 

K'irttly  for  the  youth  of  the  church.     By  the  H«v,  J,  K 
ELL.     The  lK)ok  ia  ornamented  witb  a  cut  of  John  Knox, 
fae-simiie  of  his  writing.     It  ia  tt  kind  of  work  very  much    ~^ 

'he  Book  of  Popery,  a  Manual  for  ProtesUntB,  dascnpta?e 
Drigiti,  progress,  doctri  Ties',  rites  and  eeremoniefi  of  the  Pa- 
Lirch.     By  Inoraham  Cobbih,  M,  A.,  autlior  of  the  con- 
Commentary. 

'he  Bohemian  Martyry,  OT  Sketches  of  the  Livea  of  John           ^ 
ncl  Jerome  of  Prague.     Just  the  thing  to  give  childr^o  a 
i>r  gOfipel  truth  and  church  history. 
^he  Perseverance  of  the  SainU,  a  small  Tract :   ppv  TS, 

'he  Youth's   Casket  af  Gems  and  Pmth,  selected  and  ar-       * 
by  the  Editor:  pp.  127,  18  mo.                                             . 
rilif  atnonff  TkoniS  and  Old  Gahfid :    pp.  64,  24  too, 
Ths  Boat  and  Iha  Drowned  O^t^fr.     By  Chablottk  Eu- 
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ARTICLE  L 

rryns  influence  of  PRESBTTERIANISBf  ON  THE  OPLTOBE  OF 
THE  HUMAN  INTKLLBOr  AND  THE  FBOOBHBS  OF  PIKIT. 

The  influence  of  the  Preebyterian  system  on  the  cul- 
t,  ore  and  proffress  of  the  human  intellect  well  deeervee 
attention  ana  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  philo- 
^^«3pber  and  the  Christian.     We  doubt  not  that  the  in- 
fi.nence  allnded  to  will  be  discovered,  on  carefnl  and 
csaodid  inquiry,  to  have  been  deep,  wide-spread  and  sal- 
^cBtary.    A  system  so  thoroughly  organized  as  Presbyte- 
T-iiDism,  so  powerful,  so  far-reaching,  and  so  abiding  in 
its  general  workings,  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  vast  influence 
in  elevating  the  human  mind,  or  else  in  debasing  it 
Svsry  political  system,  carriea  into  practical  operation, 
Ym  an  influence  on  mind,  and  every  religious  system, 
«Dce  no  subject  agitates  man^s  soul  so  profoundly  as 
that  of  religion,  must  exert  at  least  as  marked  an  influ- 
ence, in  proportion  to  the  area  over  which  it  operates. 
Fetishism,  the  lowest  form  of  religion,  arising  from  • 
low  condition  of  the  human  intellect,  serves  to  fetter  it 
in  debasement  and  darkness.    Christianity,  the  noblest 
form  of  religion,  elevates,  expands  and  ennobles  the  in- 
tellect of  man. 

It  is,  in  every  respect,  important  to  ascertain  the  in- 

ioence  of  any  religious  system  on  the  human  mind. 

That  influence,  according  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  it, 

famishes  presumptive  proof  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 

sjitem  itself.    Wnatever  debases  the  intellect,  tends  also 

to  debase  the  heart :  whatever  improves  the  intellect, 

teodi  also  to  elevate  and  purify  man's  moral  nature ;  so 
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pse  is  the  ejmpathj  between  the  varioue  poW€i-8  of 
id's  natarei,  so  great  their  coopemtion,  bo  decided  their 
Qiprocal  infiueiice.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  man's 
lien  nature,  we  often  discover  a  disproportion  between 
!  moral  and  the  intdlectual  culture  of  individualB.  But 
philosopher  had  no  other  instrument  for  raising  the 
:>ral  character  of  a  people  except  mental  education. 
|ie  gospel  too,  operates,  in  purifj'iog  the  affections, 
rough  the  instrumentality  of  truth,  conveyed  to  the 
Idei-standiuff* 

JBejond  a  doubt,  Christianity  iu  general,  tends  to  ele* 
Ite  men  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  being.  It  has  actu- 
yy  attained  the  result  of  so  elevating  mankind.  The 
lellectual  superiority  of  Christian  nations  over  nations 
at  lie  under  the  dominion  of  oth<ir  religions  than  ChriB- 
biitj,  is  not  only  afSrmed  in  all  .Cljristian  lands,  but 
Imitted  iu  all  others,  except  that  which  calls  itself  ce* 
Vial.  To  show  how  the  Christian  religion  has  a  ten- 
ancy to  improve  the  human  intellect,  were  to  prepare 
le  way  for  the  investigation  of  the  subject  proposed  to 
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1*8  more  profitable  to  the  mind  than  to  recognize  the  mys- 
terious as  mysterious — to  receive  the  mysterious  some- 
times as  true,  instead  of  disbelieving  it  because  our 
bmrted  minds  are  unable  to  fathom  it.  Christianity 
ibo,  promotes  man's  intellectual  welfare,  by  producing 
to  honesty  and  earnestness  of  character,  whicn  leads  to 
the  thorough  investigation  of  valuable  truth.  It  does 
oot  allow  its  votary  to  be  a  trifler.  To  him  the  respon- 
sibilities of  every  human  being  seem  awfully  vast.  He 
does  not  act  from  motives  of  petty  vanity,  but  with  a 
carefal  regard  to  his  account  at  the  divme  tribunal,  and 
with  a  view  to  promote  the  interests  of  that  humanity, 
whose  welfare,  because  it  is  necognized  by  him,  as  des 
tined  to  immortality,  seems  worthy  of  his  best  exertions 
The  Christian  religion,  by  infusing  a  spirit  of  benevolence. 
has  advanced  the  physical  services  and  practical  arts, 
tod  thus  promoted  the  intellectual  culture  of  mankind 
¥e  refer  for  information  on  this  subject,  to  MacCau 
ley^s  splendid  criticism  on  Lord  Bacon's  works.  That 
brilliant  essayist  states  that  '^  it  is  chiefly  to  the  gr^at 
reformation  of  religion  that  we  owe  the  great  reformation 
of  philosophy.  B^  states  it  as  the  peculiarity  of  Bacon's 
philosophy,  that  ^^its  object  was  the  ^ood  of  mankind, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  mass  of  mankind  always  have 
suderstood,  and  always  will  understand,  the  word  good." 
Die  ancients  regarded  everything  practical  as  unwor- 
thy the  attention  of  a  philosopher,  because  the  learned 
imong  them,  were  destitute  of  that  sincere  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  the  people,  which  the  Christian 
religion  inspires.  Christians  are,  indeed,  induced  to  cul< 
tJTite  all  sciences,  moral,  intellectual  and  physical,  with 
the  hope  of  deriving  from  them  confirmation  of  the 
troths  of  their  own  blessed  system  of  religion.  The  po- 
litical influences  of  Christianity  have  been  also  favoura- 
ble to  the  developement  and  progress  of  the  human 
mtellect.  Presbyterianism,  as  one  mrm  of  the  Christian 
religion,  must  be  admitted  to  have  sonciething  of  the  in- 
tdlectaal  tendencies  that  belong  to  that  religion  in  gen- 
oil,  and  to  have  had  some  share  in  promoting  that 
mtellectual  growth  among  n^n  which  Christianity  has 
eofuffnally  secured. 
W%  hope  to  escape  the  charge  of  arrogance  when  we 
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affirm  that  Ohrietianity,  in  none  of  its  various  forma,  is 
more  adapted  to  promote  the  mental  improvement  of 
men  than  is  Presbyterian  ism.  It  may  be,  that  the  care* 
fhl  and  candid  inquirer  will  conclude,  after,  a  full  ixrves- 
tigation  of  the  subject,  that  the  Presbyterian  system  is, 
above  all  systems  of  religion,  the  best  suited  to  expand 
and  give  impulse  to  the  general  mind  of  a  people.  We 
must  admit,  howerer,  that  Congregationalism,  as  it  has 
existed  in  this  country  and  Gi*eat  Britain,  is  so  much 
akin  to  Presbyterianism  as  closely  to  resemble  it,  as  fu* 
as  its  influence  over  intellect  is  to  be  regarded.  If  the 
Presbyterian  system  has  the  advantage  in  this  matter, 
it  must  result  from  the  conservative  mfluence  of  lead- 
ing minds  which,  without  oppressinj;  the  intellects  they 
have  controlled,  have  gnaraed  against  the  formation  of 
wild  and  extravagant  opinions. 

It  has  never  been  objected  a^inst  the  Calvnistio 
&ith  that  it  is  not  intellectual  in  its  nature,  and  that  it 
does  not  address  itself  to  men's  intellects.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  often  objected  to  it,  that  it  is  too  metaphysi- 
cal, too  purely  and  coldly  intellectual.  It  ia  not  our 
purpose  now,  to  defend  it  from  the  charge  of  extreme 
intellectuality.  The  objection  to  it  of  excess  in  intel- 
lectuality, is  at  least  an  admission  that  it  is  intellectual. 

In  the  Presbyterian  system  are  found  certain  doctrines, 
of  a  profound  nature,  which  some  men  affirm  to  be  pure- 
ly pnilosophic,  but  which  we  believe  to  be  subjects  of 
revelation,  the  study  of  which  is  well  adapted  to  call 
into  exercise  the  powers  of  the  mind.  Amon^  these 
are  the  doctrines  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sm,  and 
the  substitutionary  sacrifice  of  the  divine  Redeemer* 
We  know  of  no  subjects  better  adapted  to  call  in  active 
operation  a  man!s  intellectual  energies,  as  well  as  hit 
affections.  That  mysterious  doctrine  of  predestination, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  Calvinistic  system,  has  the 
healthful  intellectual  influence  of  restraining  the  mind 
when  it  becomes  presumptuous,  and  of  teaching  it  thst 
there  are  limits,  beyond  which  it  would  in  vain  essay  to 
pass.  Although  this  doctrine  is  inscrutible,  we  know 
DO  better  intellectual  exercise  than  that  of  ascertaining 
from  the  careful  comparison  of  different  portions  of  ths 
Seriptares^  the  fact  of  the  consistency  of  the  divine  Sove- 
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reignty  with  the  moral  responBibilitj  of  man.    We  ad- 
mit that  a  niceness  of  discnmination  18  necessary  to  the 
reception  of  the  CaWinistic  system,  but  the  very  effort 
which  the  mind  makes  in  its  close  analysis  of  truth, 
both  sharpens  and  inviTOrates  it.    Hngn  Miller,  the 
great  geologist,  a  careful  observer  of  men  and  of  sys- 
tems, ascribes  tne  intellectual  superiority  of  his  country- 
men to  the  influence  which  the  study  of  the  Oalvinistic 
ijrBtem  has  exerted  upon  them.    In  reply  to  the  Ques- 
tion of  Englishman,  as  to  '^  what  good  all  the  theology 
of  Scotland  does^'  Miller,  in  his  ^* First  impressions  of 
England  and  its  reople,"  represents  himself  as  saying, 
** Independently  altogether  of  religious  considerations, 
it  has  done  for  our  people  what  all  your  societies  for  the 
^fiiision  of  useful  Knowledge,  and  all  your  Penny  and 
Sstarday  Magazines,  will  never  do  for  yours ;  it  has 
iwakened  their  intellect,  and  taught  them  how  to  think. 
The  developement  of  the  popular  mind  in  Scotland,  is 
the  result  of  its  theolog^.'^    Some  may  ima^ne  that  it 
JB  00  argument  for  a  religious  system  that  it  is  intellect- 
ual, but  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us  that  God  has  chosen 
to  develope  aU  the  powers  of  the  human  soul,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  his  revealed  truth. 

According  to  the  Presbyterian  system,  great  promi- 
Mnce  is  given  to  the  influence  of  truth  in  the  sanctiflca- 
tioD  of  the  heart.  It  does  not  recommend  mere  forms 
or  mere  excitement,  as  the  great  means  of  spiritual  pro- 
gress, bnt  the  discovery,  and  love,  and  constant  survey 
rftbe  truth.  Whether  the  opinions  of  Presbyterians  on 
iluB  subject,  be  right  or  wrong,  it  is  certain  that  they 
tend  to  promote  the  study  of  the  truth,  and  in  the  same 
ntio,  to  secure  mental  developement.  To  Presbyterians, 
the  Bole  rule  of  faith  is  the  Bible — a  book,  more  than 
toy  other,  adapted  to  improve  the  intellect  as  well  as  the 
heart  The  very  fact  that  Presbyterians  have  no  pom- 
pons and  splendid  ritualistic  collection,  serves  to  flx 
their  minds  more  steadfastly  on  the  great  doctrines  of 
their  religion.  Any  system  of  religion  that  withholds 
the  Bible  from  the  common  people,  or,  in  any  respect, 
nndervaluee  it  as  a  rule  of  raith,  must  deprive  men  of 
one  of  the  surest  means  of  intellectual,  as  well  as  of  spi- 
ritial  improvement.    In  this  respect,  how  greatly  Pm- 
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byterianism  has  the  advantaee  over  Romanism,  or  even 
rnsejism.  Presbyterians  claim  and  exercise  the  ri^ht 
of  searching  the  Scriptures  for  themselves,  of  formmg 
their  own  religious  opinions,  without  dictation  from  anv 
human  being;  and  we  certainly  know  nothing  which 
gives  more  vigour  to  the  mind  than  the  unchecKed  and 
unfettered  investigation  of  religious  truth. 

The  study  of  truth  always  improves  the  understand- 
ing. Error  warps  the  mind.  Presbyterianism  is  not 
only  truth,  but  divine  truth.  It  is  not  only  divine  truth, 
but  a  large  portion  of  that  truth.  It  includes  troth  that 
many  Christians  regard  as  unessential  to  salvation,  bat 
that  is  not  unimportant  as  an  instrument  of  mental  dis- 
cipline. To  leave  out  of  a  religious  system,  any  great 
Scriptural  truth,  is  to  impair  its  power  as  an  agent  of  in- 
tellectual improvement.  Presbyterianism  is  troth  in  its 
harmony,  truth  reaching  high  and  deep,  and  spreading 
itself  far  and  wide. 

The  importance  that  Presbyterians  attach  to  the  Pol- 
pit  evinces  the  intellectual  power  of  their  system.    They 
nave  always  demanded  that  their  religious  teachers  he 
men  of  thorough  education  and  respectable  learning, 
thus  securing  to  the  country  of  their  residence,  a  class 
of  intellectual  men,  as  well  as  a  class  of  teachers  for  the 
people.    Were  these  men  engaged  in  instructing  on  any 
scientific  subject,  their  influence  in   elevating  the  popu- 
lar mind  would  be,  necessarily,  immense.    Specially  is 
it  so,  when  the  science  which  they  teach  is  the  soblimeet 
of  all  sciences,  that  which,  more  than  all  others,  givea 
mind  to  the  soul, — that  to  which  the  study  of  all  other 
sciences  ought  to  be  as  a  threshold,  itself,  as  Lord  Bacoa 
has  said,  ^^the  haven  and  Sabbath  of  all  man's  contem* 
plations.'^    It  will,  perhaps,  not  be  denied  that  Presby- 
terian Churches  have  been  almost  everywhere  distin- 
guished by  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  given 
from  their  pulpits.    No  where  have  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  been  more  fully  unfolded  than  among  them.    Id 
this  respect,  they  have  presented  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  Church  of  Kome,  in  which  the  public  exposition  of 
the  Divine  word  has  been  sadly  neglected,  and  the  altar 
has  been  raised  far  above  the  polpit.    In  many  of  oor 
Protestant  Ohnrohea|.i^^|^i  jnlqrior  petition  is  aaaign- 
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ed  to  the  preaching  of  the  divine  truth.  The  liturgy 
and  the  music  of  the  deep-toned  organ  are  regarded  as 
of  primary  and  of  almost  exclusive  importance,  and  a 
small  proportion  of  the  scAson  of  religions  service  is  al- 
lowed for  the  exposition  of  God's  wordi  We  can  hardly 
think  that  this  is  as  it  should  be;  it  is  certainly  not  the 
state  of  things  best  adapted  to  lead  to  the  intellectual 
improvement  of  the  preacher,  or  to  the  best  instruction 
of  nis  audience.  The  preaching  of  the  distinguishing 
doctrines  of  Calvinism,  m  English  pulpits,  was  prohibit- 
ed in  the  reigns  of  several  of  the  kings  of  England :  nor 
have  those  doctrines,  which  are  best  adapted  to  give 

7'  our  to  the  mind,  usually  been  the  f&vourite  themes 
the  Episcopal  clei^  generally,  either  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, or  the  United  States  of  America.  When  mere 
fervid  appeals,  however  necessary  they  may  be  in  them- 
selves, are  substituted  for  constant  and  careful  doctrina} 
instructions,  men  must  fail  to  derive  through  the  pulpit, 
that  intellectual  improvement  which  it  may  confer  with- 
out any  diversion  from  its  great  designs,  and  even  while 
«)gaged  most  directly  in  the  fulfilment  of  them.  Taste- 
fQiand  elegant  composition,  that  contains  no  robust 
thongbt,  can  only  at  best,  cultivate  the  taste.  The  mode 
of  exhibiting  truth,  which  the  Presbyterian  system  en- 
eonrages,  not  to  say  imposes,  may  not  always  be  the 
meet  pleasing  or  popular.  It  often  displeases,  from  the 
very  fact  that  it  tasks  the  intellect.  It  becomes  us  to 
eoDsider,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  lesson  which  is 
meet  easily  learned  that  is  always  the  most  profitable 
in  any  respect,  or  that  usually  imparts  most  vigour  or 
discipline  to  the  mind  of  the  learner.  It  were  idle  to 
deny  that  many  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  the 
wow,  mep  whose  productions  are  lit  up  with  the  fire 
of  genius,  and  are  destined  to  be  admired  through  all 
coming  ages,  have  been  found  in  the  Romish  Church. 
The  names  of  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  and  Massillon,  are 
immortal.  It  were  uncandid  and  vain  to  refuse  to  the 
Church  of  England,  the  credit  of  producing  scores  of 
ftble  preachers,  men  of  ^nius,  piety,  and  profound  learn- 
ing. Jeremy  Taylor,  Lowth,  Butler,  and  Henry  Mel- 
▼ille,  are  in  the  memories  of  all  men.  All  the  Protest* 
•BtdeDominatione  have  had  their  preachers,  over  whom 
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none  in  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  can  claim  preemi- 
nence. In  every  chureh  the  ministers  of  reli^on  have 
accomplisbed  much  towards  elevating  and  enhghtening 
the  public  mind.  NotwithsiindiQ^,  we  give  utterance 
to  the  conviction,  that  the  mode  ot  instruction  adopted 
by  Calvinistic  ministers  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  train 
and  invigorate  the  minds  of  their  hearers. 

Presbyterians  have  been  distinguished  bv  their  atten- 
tion to  the  religious  education  of  tueir  chiloren.  As  the 
parent  presents  his  child,  in  the  house  of  God,  that  he 
may  have  administered  to  it,  the  holy  rite  of  baptism, 
he  promises  to  teach  it  to  read  Ood's  holy  oraelea. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  children  of  Presbyterian 
families  are  well  instructed  in  religion,  mainly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  promise  made  by  parents,  at  the  season 
of  their  presenting  their  children  tor  baptism.  For  cen- 
turies the  children  of  Presbyterians  have  been  taught 
the  shorter  catechism  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines.  That  catechism  contains  a  summary  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Scriptures.  It  was  composed  by  men  of 
superior  intellectual  attainments  and  endowmentSi  an4 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the  humim 
mind.  It  is  not  understood,  indeed,  but  is  retained  hy 
the  mind  of  childhood.  Once  lodged  in  the  memory, 
however,  it  comes  more  and  more  within  the  reach  of 
the  understanding,  and  to  say  nothing  of  its  religiooa 
effects,  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  constant  and  powerful 
influence  in  developing  the  minds  of  those  wno  havi) 
learned  it.  Religious  truth  exerts  as  real  a  disciplinary 
influence  on  the  human  intellect  as  truth  of  anv  other 
sort.  The  Bible  is  not  inferior  to  any  other  book  of  lit> 
erature,  as  a  means  of  mental  culture:  and  that  Cate- 
chism which  was  the  joint  product  of  many  of^the  great- 
est minds  of  the  seventeenth  century — tliat  era  daring 
which  there  were  giants  in  the  earth,  may  at  least, 
favourably  compare  with  most  of  the  school  books  of 
this  nineteenth  century.  Never  has  any  society  existed, 
whose  members  had  been  thoroughly  instructed  from 
their  childhood,  in  the  ^reat  truths  of  the  Christian  reli- 

fion,  and  richly  imbued  with  the  love  of  the  Bible,  tb|^| 
id  not  possess  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  mental  di^ 
cipline  far  greater  than  is  asnally  found  among 
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Praftbyterians  have  usually  been  the  warm  advoeatea 
of  mental  edocation  and  general  learning.    So  uniform, 
80  aIniOBt  inrariable  has  been  their  attention  to  eduoa- 
tioQ,  that  we  cannot  regarfl  it  as  accidental ;  it  has  re* 
ivlt#d  from  the  infloepce  of  their  religious  system.    The 
ijBtein  can  never  act  healthfUly  without  producing  an 
ittfiotioii  to  learning.    It  is  not  something  that  may 
tfiat,  or  may  not  exist,  while  the  system  continue  to  act. 
b  flows  inevitably  from  the  system,  when  in  practical 
Qimition.    We  ma^  fear  that  ^nuine  Fresbyterianism 
ai^  cease  to  live  m  any  particular  country  or  neigh- 
bourhood, but  are  assured  that,  wherever  it  shall  live, 
tbens  shall  be  found  in  alliance  with  it  a  love  of  leam- 
itf  that  poverty  may  indeed  repress,  but  can  never 
wholly  extinguish. 

Ihe  Academy  which  John  Oalvin  established  at  6e- 
Mva,  and  to  which  so  many  of  the  young  of  all  Europe 
iwuted  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  literary  educa- 
tioD,  is  knowp  to  fame.  The  first  General  Assembly  of 
tke  Church  of  Scotland,  made  provision  for  the  estab- 
Uibinent  of  schools  all  over  the  kingdom.  Hetherington, 
writing  about  the  formation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
informs  us,  (p.  55,)  that,  ^^  Education  was  justly  regard- 
ed as  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  deserving  every 
pmble  encouragement.  It  was  stated  as  imperatively 
owessary,  that  there  should  be  a  school  in  every  parish, 
ior  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  principles  of  religion, 
gummar,  and  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  it  was  further  pro- 
posed, that  a  college  should  be  erected  in  every  notable 
town,  in  which  logic  and  rhetoric  should  be  taught,  along 
with  the  learned  languages.  It  was  even  suggested  that 
ptreuts  should  not  be  permitted  to  neglect  the  educi^ 
tioD  of  their  children ;  out  that  the  nobility  and  gentry 
ihould  be  obliged  to  do  so  at  their  own  expense;  and 
that  a  fund  should  be  provided  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  poor,  who  discovered  talents  and  aptitude 
for  learning."  After  the  second  reformation  in  Scot- 
laad,  or  the  overthrow  of  prelatical  power  in  that  land, 
Hekharington  informs  us,  that  ^^  Presbyteries  were  direct- 
ed to  see  that  schools  were  established  in  every  land- 
wild  parish|  and  such  support  secured  to  school-masters 
m^miiik  reiadep  adiicatdaB  easily  aeoesaible  to  the  whole 
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popnlation  of  the  kingdom."    After  the  revolntion,  as 
our  hiBtorian  informB  ns,  *^  Some  direct  conntenance  be- 

KD  to  be  given  to  the  exertions  of  the  Chnrch  of  Scot^ 
id,  by  the  king ;  the  most  valaable  proof  of  which  was 
the  act  of  Parliament  respecting  schools,  realising  what 
had  been  long  and  earnestly  sought  by  the  Presbyterian 
Chnrch  of  Scotland,  and  no  other  church  in  Onristen- 
dom, — a  school  in  every  Parish  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  so  far  supported  by  the  public  funds  as  to  ren- 
der education  accessible  to  the  poorest  in  the  communi- 
ty." In  Scotland,  the  kirk  and  the  school  have  ever 
stood  side  by  side.  But,  not  only  in  Geneva  and  Scot- 
land, have  Presbyterians  been  the  patrons  of  education : 
everywhere  have  they  shown  a  similar  love  for  leaminff, 
a  similar  solicitude  about  the  instruction  of  their  on- 
spring.  In  the  establishment  of  many  of  the  Colleges 
of  this  American  land,  thev  have  had  an  important 
agency.  They  have  established  primary  schools  everv- 
where  over  the  face  of  the  country.  Nor  do  we  rightly 
estimate  their  intellectual  influence  if  we  fail  to  consid- 
er to  what  an  extent  their  example  has  awakened  and 
fostered  in  other  denominations  a  zeal  for  edacation,  un- 
til in  the  work  of  establishing  schools  and  coUe^,  they 
are  beginning  to  rival, — we  trust  that  they  will  never 
be  able  to  excel  Presbyterians.  It  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned that  the  intellectual  influence  of  Presbyterian 
Ministers^s  teachers  of  secular  schools,  has  been  im- 
mense. Who  can  calculate  the  influence  of  such  men 
as  Caldwell,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Waddell,  of  South 
Carolina,  in  training  noble  minds  which  have  ffiven  an 
impulse  to  the  intellect  of  the  entire  country!  There 
are  many  of  these  ministers,  teachers  of  primary  schoob, 
and  unknown  to  fame,  who  have  contributed  as  much 
towards  the  intellectual  advancement  of  our  people,  as 
those  more  distinguished  ministers  of  our  church  who 
have  presided  over  literary  institutions  of  a  higher 
grade. 

The  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  not  merely  as  a  day 
of  recreation  and  rest,  but  as  a  day  of  religions  reading 
and  reflection,  tends  greatlv  to  awaken  up  the  thought 
and  promote  the  intellectual  culture  of  a  people.  What- 
ever may  be  denied  to  the  Presbytsjrians  m  Great  Bri- 
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tain  and  Ireland,  and  the  United  States,  this  will  be 
conceded  to  them  that  they  have  always  been  the  nn- 
yielding  advocates  of  a  serious  observance  of  the  8ab- 
oalh, — that  they  have  always  entertained  lofty  views  of 
its  sanctity.    Tii^  Presbyterians  of  Oreat  Britain  and 
Ireland  (and  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  first  Puritans 
were  generally,  in  all  their  views,  Presbyterians,)  restor- 
ed the  Ohristian  Sabbath  to  the  Christian  Ohurch,  as 
nally  as  Luther  restored  to  it  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
dtion  by  faith;  expelled  from  the  chnrch  unworthy 
news  of  the  Sabbath,  as  really  as  the  Beformers  of 
^  Switzerland  expelled  from  it  unworthy  notions  of  the 
Ncraments.    To  secure  to  a  people  every  seventh  day, 
fcr  meditation  on  the  themes  which  are  best  fitted  to 
give  scope  to  the  understanding, — to  keep  alive  the  re- 
membrance of  that  day,  is  to  confer  on  that  people  one 
of  the  highest  intellectual  advanta^. 

We  shall  speak,  at  some  other  time,  of  the  agency  of 
Preebyterianism  in  the  diffusion  of  civil  liberty.  Deny- 
ing the  claims  of  a  lordly  priesthood,  it  asserts  the  righte 
(/conscience,  the  rights  of  private  judgment,  and  men 
who  are  accustomed  to  think  for  themselves  on  the  great 
8Dbject  of  religion,  soon  claim  independence  of  thought 
00 all  questions  of  political  interest:  the^  will  be  politi- 
cilly  free.  We  may  say  of  Presbyterians,  in  the  lan- 
fliage  of  Burke,  "  The  people  are  Protestants ;  and  of 
Hist  kind,  which  is  the  most  adverse  to  all  implicit  sub- 
nuflsion  of  mind  and  opinion,  this  is  a  persuasion,  not 
only  favourable  to  liberty,  but  built  upon  it.''  He  that 
dott  not  recognize  the  influence  of  Presbyterianism  on 
the  establishment  of  civil  liberty  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  is  either  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  those  countries,  or  had  read  it  to  very  little 

Snrpose.  Shall  we  be  required  to  prove  that  civil  free- 
om  is  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  human 
mind,  that  it  gives  scope  and  exercise  to  its  faculties  ? 
Think  of  Athens,  at  once  the  seat  of  learning  and  free- 
dom; of  Rome,  the  influence  of  whose  free  institutions 
on  learning,  abided  for  years  after  the  Republic  itself 
had  nerished ;  of  Great  Britain  and  our  own  native  land 
wbicn,  as  far  as  the  general*intelligence  of  the  people  is 
eoDoeraed,  stand  prefiminent  in  modem  history.    It  has 
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n  discovered  in  all  asjes,  that  despotiBtn  crashes  the 
illect  of  a  people^  and  that  wherever  there  is  libertj, 
reii  thought.    The  tflste  may  not,  indeed,  always  60 
tivated  in  free  conn  tries,  in  proportion  to  the  culture 
the  other  powers  of  the  mind,  out  from  their  devel- 
nent  must  result,  ultimatoly,  the  culture  of  the  taste, 
f  the  Presbytorian  system  exhibits  most  clearly  the 
I  of  sin,  andi  displays  most  fully  the  beauty  of  holi- 
&,  and  tends  to  diffuBe  among  a  people  the  principlea 
\  lofty  morality,  then  is  it  apparent  that  it  is  favoui*- 
in  no  fjommon  degree,  to  tiie  development  of  the  hu- 
^  intellect    Madam  de  Stael  has  told  m  that,  "The    / 
timeut  of  the  intellectual  hecm^fvl^  while  it  is  era- 
sed upon  literary  objects,  must  mspire  a  repuenance 
everything  mean  and  ferocious,*'     With  equal  truth 
f  we  affirm,  that  the  sentiment  of  the  moral  beautiful 
It  lift  the  human  iotelleet  from  its  degradation,  and 
fnate  it  to  thought     That  it  does  is  true,  if  not  in  the 
b  of  every  individual,  at  least  where  communities 
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PreBbyterianiBm  has  the  aecendancy,  with  those  por^ 
tiona  of  that  nohappy  land  that  are  under  the  dominion 
of  Popery,  and  consider  the  superiority  of  the  inhabi- 
tiota  of  the  former  in  mental  education  and  intelligence, 
IB  well  as  in  almost  every  thine  that  can  adorn  human 
character,  and  render  human  beings  happy.    Bo  much 
does  the  Congregationalism  of  New  England  resemble 
the  Presbyterian  system,  that  we  may  properly  appeal 
to  the  intellectual  influence  of  the  former  to  illustrate 
ind  confirm  the  truth  which  we  are  now  endeavouring 
to  establish.    We  fear  no  contradiction  when  we  affirm 
Aat,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  no  congregations 
Membled  for  religious  worship  are  composed  of  men  of 
more  intellectual  vigour,  or  greater  general  intelligence, 
thin  those  that  assemble  under  the  Presbyterian  ban- 
ner. 

It  has,  sometimes,  been  affirmed,  that  the  Presbyteri- 
an Church  has  made  but  a  stinted  contribution  to  the 
literature  and  science  of  the  world.  We  are,  by  no 
means,  prepared  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  affirmation. 
Ibe  ministers  of  this  church  have  not,  indeed,  devoted 
themselves  to  mere  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  for 
the  reason  that  they  have  been  en^a^ed  in  fulfilling  the 
iidaons  and  sacred  duties  of  their  important  ana  holy 
office,  and  vet  the*contributions  of  Presbyterian  minis* 
ten  to  theological  literature  can  receive  contempt  from 
soman  acquainted  with  the  literary  history  of  the  world, 
either  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  their  number,  or 
die  inferiority  of  their  nature.  As  theological  writers, 
John  Calvin,  Francis  Turretin,  and  Jonathan  Edwards, 
fvhom  we  claim  as  a  Presbyterian,  because  he  was  a 
Presbyterian  in  all  his  opinions,)  have  never  been  equall- 
ed in  any  aee,  in  any  country,  or  church.  Few  more 
ible  writers  have  ever  existed  than  Daill6  and  Blondel, 
of  the  Beformed  Ohurch  of  France.    Who  has  more  elo- 

ritly  defended  the  principles  of  the  Beformation  than 
Hugonot  Claude  ff  Wherever  Presbyterianism  has 
flourished,  it  has  produced  able  theological  scholars, 
who  Uive  left  their  writings  as  a  legacy  to  the  world. 
Seotland  has  had  her  Hugh  Binning,  her  Samuel  Buth- 
erford,  her  William  Outhrie,  her  John  Livingstone,  her 
Thomas  Bofltont,  her  John  MoLaorin^  her  Th^aa  Ubal^ 
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rs,  her  McCosh,    To  say  nothing  further  of  her  early 
ines,  Switzerland  has  lately  produced  her  Gansaeu, 
■  D'Aubigu6,  her  Vinet,  the  latter  called  the  Ohalmere 
Switzerland,  bat  who  seems  to  us  more  to  reeemble 
iiee  Pascal  than  any  man,  who  has  lived  since  Pas- 
's day.     In  beauty  and  purity  of  style,  ae  well  as  in 
[mesa  of  thought,  these  writers  have,  perhaps,  no  su- 
'ior&  among  writers  of  the  present  age.     Few  divines 
?e  written  with  more  power  than  Holland's  Presbyte- 
a  VoetiDs  and  Witsine.     In  the  United  States,  the 
^byterian  Church  has  produced  many  theological  wri- 
a,  whose  works  are  esteemed  ia  every  Protestant  land, 
\  which  have  done  ae  nincb  ae  any  writings  which 
.re  come  from  the  pens  of  Americans  to  establish  a 
:rary  reputation  for  our  nation.    The  sermons  of  Sam- 
Davies  are  regarded  by  many  judicious  persons  as 
1  best  that  have  been  published  in  any  land.    The 
st  esteemed  theological  wnter  that  Germany  has  pro- 
ved for  centuries,  Neander,  was  Presbyterian  in  his 
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8ort,  that  Scotland  has  produced  during  the  last  fiftj 
years, — a  literature,  produced  mainly  by  men  reared  un- 
der the  influence  of  Presbyterianism, — a  literature  un- 
surpassed by  any  that  has  ffrown  up  any  where  in  these 
latter  ages  of  the  world.  l%e  most  finished  poem  in  the 
English  language,  the  ^^  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,"  was 
DitSuced  by  Wolfe,  a  younc  Presbyterian  clergyman  of 
Ireland.  It  is  understood  that  Gnizot,  the  great  states- 
man and  the  gifted  writer  of  France,  was  brought  up 
onder  the  influence  of  a  religious  system  substantially 
Preabyterian. 

Id  illustrating  our  subject,  we  have  taken  only  a  few 
mines  from  the  long  list  of  distinguished  Presbyterian 
Tiiters.  We  could  present  before  your  memories  names 
not  less  illustrious,  if  we  were  permitted  to  claim,  as  we 
may  to  a  degree,  all  those  great  writers  whose  reli- 
gioas  creed  and  ceremonies  have  been  identical  with, 
and  whose  views  of  church  government  have  nearly  re- 
sembled our  own.  Jown  Howe,  a  man  who  was  sur- 
piased  by  no  Englishman,  even  in  the  17th  century,  as 
t  theological  writer,  who  has  been  pronounced  superior 
to  ill  writers  on  Divinity,  by  one  of  the  most  gifted  men 
of  the  19th  century.  John  Owen,  whose  works  constitute 
an  inexhaustible  store-house  of  theology,  and  John  Mil- 
ton, the  great  epic  poet  of  the  world,  were  all,  at  least, 
Pnritans.  The  literature  that  has  been  produced  by  the 
Independents  of  Great  Britain  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tory,  has  been  large  in  amount  and  noble  in  character: 
10  also,  the  Congregationalists  of  New  England  have  fur- 
nished some  of  the  finest  writers  that  this  or  any  other 
eoQBtry  has  produced. 

We  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  this  vast  amount  of 
Preebyterian  literature  has  been  produced  with  the  aid 
of  comparatively  little  patronage  from  governments, — 
aneh  as  has  been  lavished  on  writers  of  those  religious 
opinions,-— which  are  more  agreeable  to  the  monarchs 
of  the  world. 


\ 


Weahall  offer  now,  some  reflections  on  the  influence  of 
Presbyterianism  in  the  formation  and  culture  of  piety. 
By  jiiety,  we  mean  love  to  GK>d,  and  obedience  to  his 
conunanameDts.    We  use  the  term  so  broadly  as  to  in- 
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ide  morality,  as  it  is  ordiimrily  understood ,  althoQ^h 

shall  have  chiefly  in  view  mail's  diapositions  to  tie 

eator.     We  need  not  tell  you  that  we  recognize  oo 

|ety  as  gennine,  except  that  which  is  prodnced  by  the 

^ial  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit^  and  which,  as  ^Eir 

I  know,  is,  in  adults  at  leset^  associated  with  a  belief  of 

Ivealed  tnith. 

1  What  ie  the  influence  of  any  religious  system  on  pie- 

is  the  question  which  we  are  most  interested  Co  %fn- 

Ite  in  regard  to  it.     Piety  is  the  especial  avowed  oo- 

3t  of  every  religiotia  system :  without  the  attaiTiinent 

which  the  moat  ardent  of  its  admirers  would  pro- 

bnnce  it  unworthy  of  being  confided  in  or  maintained. 

]id  easy  to  see  that  it  is  a  matter  of  little  importance 

lat  naay  be  the  political  influence  of  a  religious  sy»- 

3,  or  what  its  influence  in  promoting  good  morals,  or 

Icuring  esthelical  culture,  compared  with  ite  influence 

advancing  holiness  among  mankind^  and  preparing 

^mortal  man  for  an  immortality  of  moral  purity  and  of 
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however,  have  had  the  effrontery  to  affirm  that  the  prac- 
tical effects  of  GalviDisni  had  been  otherwise  than  ealn- 
tary.  Whether  we  reason  from  the  nature  of  our  system, 
or  from  its  palpable  effects,  we  shall  see  that,  as  rquch 
IB  any  system  of  religion  ever  known  among  mankind, 
it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  the  fruits  of  holiness. 

Preebyterianism  tends  to  produce  holiness,  because  it 
is  truth.  To  affirm  that  Divine  truth  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  holiness  in  God's  intelligent  and  moral  creatures 
may  be,  in  your  opinion,  only  to  utter  a  truism, — a  pro- 
position BO  palpably  true,  as  not  to  demand^  or  to  admit 
tif  discussion.  Yet  men,  whose  aims  seem  to  have  been 
-virtnous,  have  evinced  a  surprising  indifference  to  Di- 
vine truth.  Many  have  set  themselves  to  work  to  pro- 
duce right  action,  without  the  inculcation  of  right  prin- 
ciples. Some  have  gone  even  further — have  treated 
with  contempt  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  insisted 
on  the  importance  of  imparting  rigid  instruction  in  the 
Christian  doctrines,  charging  them  with  narrowness  of 
mind  and  coldness  of  heart.  We  hear  constantly  the 
words  of  one  of  our  most  admired  poets  quoted  with  ap- 
probation : 

"He  emn't  b«  wrongs,  whose  life  is  in  the  rights" 

—words  that  imply  that  the  attainment  of  truth  is  a  mat^ 
tor  of  indifference,  as  regards  moral  action.  There  are 
eren  those,  in  these  latter  days,  who,  while  they  profess 
Christianity,  deny  the  very  existence  of  an  dbjectme  reve- 
lation. We  are  justified,  then,  in  offering  you  a  few  re- 
flections on  the  sanctifying  tendencies  of  truth. 

We  do  not  affirm  that  revealed  truth  necessarily 
produces  holiness,  but  that  holiness  is  the  natucal  and 
legitimate  fruit  of  truth.  Lord  Bacon  has  told  us  that, 
^certain  it  is  that  Veritas  and  honitaa  (truth  and  good* 
ness.)  are  as  the  seal  and  the  print:  for  truth  prints 
^oodness.'^  Abercrombie  says,  ^^A  primary  and  essen- 
tial element,  in  the  regulation  of  the  will,  is  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  truths  and  motives  which  tend  to  in- 
fluence Its  determination.  The  highest  class  of  these 
comprehends  the  truths  of  religious  belief,  a  series  of 
moral  causes,  the  tendencies  of  which  are  of  the  most 
important  kind,  and  calculated  to  exert  an  uniforming 
Vol.  IX.— No.  2.  2 
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on  every  man  who  surrenders  himself  to  them. 
118  purpose  a  correct  knowledge  of  them  is  re- 
."    Truth  leads  ns  to  the  attainment  of  our  world- 
rests,  and  is  equally  important  to  onr  acqaisitioc 
imTnortal  weliare.     The  history  of  those  nationfl 
hich  we  have  been  directly,  or  through  our  ances- 
nected,  convinces  ns  of  the  importance  of  Divine 
the  preaer ration  among  us  of  every  thing  which 
en  the  semblance  of  hofiness.     The  history  of  all 
roves  the  indispeneableness  of  Divine  truth  to  the 
ce  of  moral  excellence-     Truth  te  after  godliness. 
^ripture  is  profitable.     We  say,  in  the  words  of 
[mes  Mcintosh,  that  ''they  who  have  insisted  on 
relief,  have  produced  a  higher  morality  than  those 

merely  presented  moral  precepts.'' 
th  is  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  piety,  be<;aase 
a  tranquilizing  and  soothing  effect  on  the  mind. 
I  says,  "Certainly,  it  is  Heaven  on  earth,  to  have 
rs  mind  move  in  charity,  reat  in  Providence,  and 
lipon  th©  poles  of  truth,''    Faith  is  fonndBd  on 
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k,  woirld  seem  desperate.  .It  has  been  achieving  its  tri- 
nmphs  Tor  eighteen  hundred  jears.  Let  the  apostles  of 
Christ,  let  the-martyrs  amid  the  flames,  let  the  Reform- 
ers, let  the  missionaries  in  heathen  lands,  let  t}ie  dying 
believers  in  every  age,  let  all  the  redeemed  in  Heaven 
tell  US,  whether  the  evangelic  doctrines  are  not  sanctify- 
ing trnth.  Kow,  Calvinism  not  merely  embraces  these 
evangelical  doctrines,  but  presents  them  before  the  world 
more  prominently ;  we  beneve,  than  any  other  religions 
system.  No  other  system  but  the  evangelical,  however 
it  may  restrain  and  direct  men^s  ontward  action;  can 
produce  that  love  to  God  which  is  essential  to  true  piety 
and  accepted  obedience. 

Presbyterianism  has  a  tendency  to  disclose,  with  pe- 
cnliar  vividness,  the  Divine  justice  and  the  evil  of 
sin^  by  the  views  it  presents  of  the  great  atonement, 
especially  by  the  doctrine  it  holds  up  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  man^s  guilt  to  the  blessed  Redeemer.  We  need 
only  remind  you  that  these  views  of  the  Divine  justice 
and  the  evil  of  sin  tend  to  the  production  and  promotion 
of  piety.  You  well  know  that  piety  is  always  propor- 
tioned to  our  consciousness  of  our  sinfulness,  and  to  our 
abhorrence  of  it.  It  is  when  we  see'  its  magnitude  and 
evil,  that  we  ask  and  obtain  its  forgiveness,  and  seek  to 
escape  its  power,  bv  placing  ourselves  under  the  domin- 
ion of  a  positive  holiness.  Nor  can  any  man  possess 
tey  just  conceptions  of  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  who  does 
not  see  the  inflexibility  of  Heaven's  justice  so  great  that 
the  violation  of  His  law  can  never  go  unavenged,  that 
sin  can  never  go  unpunished,  even  wnen  Divine  mercy 
interposes  to  rescue  and  uphold  the  sinner  himself. 

It  IS  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  Predestination  that  it 
is  nnfavoncable  to  piety,  tending  to  prevent  both  its  for- 
mation and  its  progress  in  the  soui.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  advance  this  objection  with  the  most 
honest  purpose.  It  may  be  that  these  objectors  have 
not  placed  this  subject  before  them  in  all  its  possible  at- 
titodee,  and  viewea  it  in  all  its  possible  aspects.  Igno- 
rant and  short-sighted  creatures  as  we  are,  we  may  easi- 
ly imagine  those  doctrines  to  be  disastrous,  which  infinite 
wisdom  has  published  for  the  most  beneficent  purposes. 
Had  men  been  left  to  the  guidance  of  their  own  oiecre- 
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^n  makiiig  the  Holy  Seriptwres,  doubtless  many 

which   are  therein   recorded,  wotild    have   been 

Bd,  and   many  doctrinee  which  are  therein  made 

1,  would  liave  been  concealed  from  human  visioiK 

ai"^  those,  however,  who  think  that  the  doctrine  of 

jjstinatioD  may  be  nioSt  salutary  in  its  influence^ 

Ion  the  formation,  the  preservation  anil  the  progress 

|ty :  that  it  has  been  the  inBtrnment  of  humbling 

which  nothing  else  seemed  able  to  humble,  and 

has  furnished  consolation  to  many  a  tern  pest- tost 

when  ready  to  sink  into  despair.     Without  lofty 

of  the  Deity,  it  id  not  possible  to  attain  g  lofty 

I:  and  to  represent  the  Deity  as  acting  withoot  a 

W,  as  having  brought  ioto  existence  an  universe 

J  destinies  he  could  not  contronl,  or  as  being  thwart- 

|I  Jis  plans  by  the  obstinacy  of  haman  wills,  and  thus 

f  Hifi  omnipotence, — is,  in  the  estimation  of  many, 

an  unworthy  and  degrading  representation  of 
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we  know  nothing  better  adapted  to  humble  the  8oal  be- 
fore God,  than  a  survey  of  Ill's  absolute  sovereignty, — 
than  the  conviction  that  our  destinies  are  completely  in 
His  hands,  that,  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  ^^He  hath 
mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  that  whom  he 
will  He  hardeneth."  This  truth,  fully  apprehended,  has 
been  the  instrument  of  making  multitudes  of  proud  souls 
bow  in  submission  at  the  cross,  by  whom  all  the  other 
truths  of  revelation  seemed  to  have  been  unheeded.  It 
strikes  terror  into  the  heart,  which  nothing  else  seems 
able  to  waken  to  conviction.  It  is  conceded  that  the 
Christian,  who  perceives  that  his  salvation  is  wholly  of 
grace,  is  apt  to  make  the  most  rapid  and  exalted  attain- 
ments in  piety.  And  who  perceives  that  his  salvation  is 
a  gratuitous  gift,  so  fully  as  the  man  who  sees  that  it 
was  not  conferred  in  consideration  of  good  works  foreseen 
in  him,  but  without  regard  to  any  excellence  of  his  own, 
and  for  the  purpose  that  he  might  attain  holiness  before 
Qod?  One  of  the  greatest  stimulants  to  piety  in  the 
Christian  heart  is  gratitude :  but  whose  gratitude  can 
be  so  great  as  his,  who  knows  that  God's  love  to  him  is 
peculiar  and  distinguishing,  and  has  been  specialiv  de- 
signed for  him  from  everlasting  ages?  This  gratitude 
of  itself,  will  impel  him  along  a  career  of  heavenly  obe- 
dience, when  it  anchors  itself  on  the  atonement.  It  is 
said  that  a  man,  who  believes  himself  predestinated  to 
eternal  life,  will  become  careless  about  his  salvation  and 
indifferent  to  sin.  But  we  reply,  that  the  child  of  God 
will  be  preserved  from  this  carelessness — from  this  in- 
difference as  a  thing  habitual.  No  man  has  a  right  to 
suppose  himself  predestined  to  eternal  life,  for  no  man 
has  a  right  to  suppose  himself  a  Christian,  who  is  indif- 
ferent to  sin.  The  Christian  knows  that  he  is  as  really 
predestined  to  the  exercise  of  faith  and  repentance,  and 
to  the  practice  of  good  works,  as  to  the  attainment  of 
Heaven.  He  knows  that  God  hath  chosen  him  in  Christ 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  he  should  be 
holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love,  (Ex.  xi:  4,) 
that  God  hath  chosen  him  to  salvation,  through  the 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  the  belief  of  the  truth. — 
2The8S.  2:  12.  He  knows  that  he  is  elect  unto  obedi- 
ence.— 1  Pet.  i:  2.    To  suppose  that  a  doctrine,  which 
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presents  the  noblest  views  of  God's  nature,  that  inspires 
the  highest  confidence  in  his  providence,  that  is  best 
adapted  to  humble  the  soul  and  exclude  all  boasting  and 
self-righteonsness, — that  produce*  patience,  aud  nerves 
the  heart  to  fortitude,  ana  awakens  ffratituHe  and  love  to 
God, — to  suppose  that  such  a  doctrine  can  be  detriineu- 
tal  to  piety  seems  to  us  altogether  unreasonable.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  ennnently  favourable  to  it.  We 
are  speaking  of  the  natural  effect  of  this  doctrine:  we 
do  not  den}'  that  men  may  wrest  it  to  their  destruction, 
as  also  the  other  Scriptures.  There  is  nothing  so  good 
that  human  deformity  may  not  pervert  and  misapply 
it. 

Presbyterianism,  in  as  much  as  it  exhibits  the  Scrip- 
tures as  the  only  rule  of  conduct  and  belief,  fosters  the 
study  of  the  pure  and  unadulterated  word  of  truth,  and 
in  the  same  proportion,  tends  to  nourish  piety,  {tnd  thus 
has  the  advantage  over  all  those  systems  of  religious 
faith,  which  do  not  give  the  same  preeminence  to  the 
word  of  God.  Certainly  a  system  which  relies  on  the 
Divine  truth  mainly,  as  the  instrument  of  sanctification, 
must  be  more  favourable  to  piety  than  one  which  places  . 
an  undue  contidence  in  human  traditions,  or  in  rites 
and  ceremonies,  or  one  that  looks  to  mere  excited  (eel- 
in^,  as  the  great  means  of  spiritual  improvement. 

In  showing  you  that  our  system  is  well  adapted  to 
promote  intdlectual  culture  and  good  morals,  we  have 
furnished  you  at  least  presumptive  proof  of  its  favoura-  ' 
ble  influence  on  piety.  Certainly,  no  one  will  deny, 
that  where  intelligence  and  csood  morals  prevail,  the 
Gospel,  in  its  regenerating  and  sanctitying  influences,  is 
most  likely  to  find  a  welcome  and  a  home. 

We  have  said  already,  that  Presbyterians  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland  and  America,  have  ever  regarded  the 
Christian  Sabbath  with  the  deepest  reverence,  and  ever 
observed  it  with  something  of  tne  spirit  that  is  congeni- 
al to  the  purpiises  of  the  hallowed  day, — that  they  nave 
indeed,  preserved  it  from  being  trampled  into  dishonour 
in  the  dust.  There  is  something  poetic  and  something 
sacred  in  the  verv  thought  of  the  sabbatic  peacefulness 
that  every  seventli  day  reigns  over  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  lAvourad  Scotland.    The  holv  observance  of  the  Sab- 
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bath,  (as  we  have  Bhown,)  is  good  for  the  intellect  of  a 
people;  equally  favourable  is  it  to  the  nurture  of  .hallow- 
ed aevotiot),  of  genuine  piety.  To  spend  a  Sabbath  in 
the  public  devotions  of  religion,  and  in  secret  comma- 
nioD  with  Gk>d,  in  meditation  on  Divine  mercies  and  in 
anticipation  of  human  rest,  diffuses  a  hallowed  fragrance 
over  tne  heart,  and  at  the  same  time  prepares  it  for  the 
conflicts  which,  during  the  ensuing  week,  it  must  en- 
counter, amid  the  business  transactions  of  an  ungodly 
world.  Unless  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  be  recognized 
in  all  its  fulness,  the  public  duties  of  the  day  will  be 
performed  in  a  careless  and  irreverent  spirit :  and  that 
poction  of  the  day,  which  is  not  allotted  to  public  wor- 
ship, will  be  spent,  if  not  in  positive  #9stivi£y,  in  idle 
visiting  and  conversation,  or  in  meditating  on  the  secu- 
lar business  of  the  week.  Happy  are  we  when  we  hail 
the  coming  of  the  Sabbath  with  hearts  of  fervid  devo- 
tion— when  we  use  its  early  hours  in  preparation  for  the 
services  of  the  Sanctuary — when  we  feel  that  all  its  mo- 
ments are  consecrated  to  God,  employing  its  afternoons 
and  its  evenings  in  secret  supplication,  in  religious  dis- 
course, in  heaven-directed  meditation,  and  in  songs  of 
praise  to  the  Giver  of  our  salvation  1  Honour  to  the  me- 
mories of  the  men,  who  have  effected  for  us  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

Presbyterians  have  ever  been  the  advocates  of  the 
rigid  administration  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  That 
they  have  discharged  their  whole  duty  in  reference  to 
this  matter,  we  are  far  from  affirming,  but  they  have 
acquitted  themselves  here  as  faithfully  as.  any,  moi*e 
faithfully  than  most.  We  know  how  exact  the  early 
church  in  Geneva,  when  its  Presbyterianism  was  pure, 
was  in  guarding  the  purity  of  its  members.  The  ruri- 
tans,  who  were  chieny  Presbyterians,  while  they  remain- 
ed in  the  Church  of  England,  insisted  that  not  merely 
those  whose  lives  were  scandalous,  but  those  also  who 
gave  no  evidence  of  sincere  piety,  should  be  excluded 
from  the  communion  of  the  church.  We  believe  that 
few  things  tend  more  directly  to  the  enlargement  of  pie- 
ty among  a  people  than  the  faithful  administration  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline. 

Presbyterians  have  never  adopted  those  Erastian  prin- 
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ciples  which  are  so  detrimental  to  the  piety  of  a  church. 
It  18  true  that  Presbyterian  churches  nave,  Botnetimes, 
been  more  closely  united  to  the  States  in  which  the? 
flourished,  than  we  can  approve  or  could  have  desired. 
Still  they  have  acknowledged  no  head  of  the  church  ex- 
cept the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  have  rarely  failed  to 
claim  that  independence  of  civil  authority  to  which  they 
were  entitled. 

That  faithful  instruction  of  their  children  in  relis;ioaB 
truth,  for  which  Presbyterians  have  ever  been  distin- 

fuished,  is  eminently  favourable  to  the  nurture  of  piety. 
Ixperience  has  ever  proved  that  the  piety  is  most  mature 
ana  fervent  of  those,  who  are  most  deeply  imbued  io  the 
Scriptures  :  an*  they  are  such,  who,  like  Timothy,  have 
learned  the  Scriptures  from  their  childhood.  The  in- 
structions of  early  life  may  indeed  be  disregarded,  and 
without  special  grace  none  secure  salvation.  It  will  be 
discovered,  however,  that  the  largest  number  of  the  con- 
sistently and  fervently  pious  are  among  those  who  have 
been  early  familiar  with  Divine  truth. 

It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
those  who  have  adorned  by  their  piety  the  visible  chnrch 
of  the  Redeemer,  have  been  brought  up  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Calvinistic  system  of  faith,  dissociated  from 
a  prelatical  form  of  church  government.  Id  theOhnrch 
of  England,  the  persons  who  have  been  most  eminent  io 
piety,  such  as  Newton  and  Scott,  have  been  Oalvinists. 
They  may  not  be  regarded  as  fair  illustrations  of  the  in- 
fluence of  our  system  :  and  yet,  who  can  doubt  that 
Calvinism  had  more  to  do  than  prelacy  in  the  formatioQ 
of  their  religious  character?  We  do  not  doubt,  however, 
that  the  sincerely  and  profoundly  pious  have  been  rw- 
ed  under  other  systems  than  Calvinism.  To  show  yoa 
the  influence  of  the  Calvinistic  system  on  piety,  we  quote 
the  following  passage  from  the  Keflections  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  on  the  Memoirs  of  David  Brainard :  "The 
preceding  history  serves  to  conflrm  those  doctrines  usu- 
ally called  the  doctrines  of  grace.  For,  if  it  be  allowed 
that  there  is  truth,  substance  or  value  in  tiie  main,  of 
Mr.  Brainard's  religion,  it  will  undoubtedly  follow  that 
those  doctrines  are  divine  :  since  it  is  evident,  that  the 
whole  of  it,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  aocordiog  to  that 
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scheme  of  things :  all  bnilt  on  thoee  apprehensions,  no- 
tions, and  views,*  that  are  prodnced  and  established  in 
the  mind  by  those, doctrines.  He  was  br&nght  by  doc- 
trines of  this  kind  to  his  awakening,  and  deep  concern 
abont  things  of  a  spiritual  and  eternal  nature;  and  by 
these  doctrines  his  convictions  were  maintained  and  car- 
ried on ;  and  his  conversation  was  evidently  altogether 
agreeable  to  this  scheme,  but  by  no  means  agreeing  with 
the  contrary;  and  ntterly  inconsistent  with  the  Armi»- 
ian  notion  of  conviction  or  repentance.  His  conversion 
was  plainly  founded  in  a  clear,  strong  conviction,  and 
nndoubti^g  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  those  things  ap- 
pertaining to  these  doctrines,  which  Arminians  most  ob- 
ject against,  and  his  own  mind  had  contended  most 
about,  and  his  conversion  was  no  coniirmiqg  and  per- 
fecting of  moral  principles  and  habits,  by  use  and  prac- 
tice, and  his  own  labour  in  an  industrious  disciplining 
himself,  together  with .  the  concurring  sn^estions  and 
conspiring  aids  of  God's  Spirit;  but  entirely  a  super* 
natural  work,  at  once  turning  him  from  darkness  to 
marvellous  light,  and  from  the  power  of  sin  to  the  do- 
minion of  divine  and  holy  principles;  an  effect,  in  no 
re^rd  produced  by  his  own  strength  or  labour,  or  ob- 
tained by  his  virtue;  and  not  accomplished  until  he  was 
first  brought  to  a  full  conviction  that  all  his  own  virtue, 
strength,  labours  and  endeavours,  coijld  never  avail  any- 
thing to  the  procuring  or  producing  this  effect.''  After 
further  remarks  of  a  similar  nature,  Mr.  Edwards  asks, 
*^Can  the  Arminians  produce  an  instance,  within  this 
age,  and  so  plainly  within  our  reach  and  view,  of  such  a 
reformation,  such  a  transformation  of  a  man,,  to  scriptu- 
ral devotion,  heavenly-mindedness,  and  true  Christian 
morality,  in  one  that  before  lived  without  these  things, 
on  the  foot  of  their  principles,  and  through  the  influence 
of  their  doctrines  ?"  However  pleasing  the  office  might 
be,  it  would  require  much  time  for  its  tiaithfnl  discharge, 
that  of  describing  the  individuals  of  extraordinary  piety, 
who,  for  centuries,  have  adorned Ihe  annals  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church.    Their  record  is  on  high. 

No  societies  of  men  have  ever  been  more  distinguish- 
ed for  sincere  and. ardent  piety  than  those  which  have 
been  conslituted  by  Presbyterians.    In  this  respect,  be- 
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fore  the  Beformation,  how  favourably  the  Caldees  and 
Waldenses,  and  the  followers  of  WicMiffe,  and  the  Bo- 
hemians, ma/  be  contrasted  with  all  the  contemporary 
professors  of  the  Christian  faith  1  Piety  amone  the  Ho- 
gonots,  notwithstanding  their  implication  with  political 
questions,  was  decided  and  fervent,  even  so  moeh  bo  as 
to  kindle  the  flame  of  devotion  beneath  the  cold  ribs  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  France.  So  long  as  the 
Presbyterians  of  Switzerland  retained  their  system  of 
faith  in  its  primitive  purity,  it  produced  among  them 
the  ^uuine  fruits  of  holiness.  We  know  how  exactlv 
the  oecline  of  pietv  in  Geneva  has  corresponded  with 
the  decline  of  Calvmism  there :  and  that  the  revival  of 
Calvinism  there,  during  the  present  century,  has  been 
attended  by  a  corresponding  rise  of  piety.  Holland, 
where  the  Puritans  were  nurtured  so  far  as  to  have  ae- 
quired  faith  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  has  long  possessed 
much  real  spiritual  religion.  No  man  can  doubt  that 
Scotland  has  possessed,  u>r  three  hundred  years,  an  dq- 
usual  share  of  pietv.  The  Puritans  of  England,  aliice 
those  who  preferred  a  Presbyterian  form  ot  church  go- 
vernment, and  those  who  preferred  independency,  (tl^y 
.  were  all  Calvinists,)  have  ever  enjoyed  the  highest  re- 
putation for  firmness  of  faith  and  fervour  of  devotion. — 
In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  various  bodies  of 
Presbyterians  have  evinced  as  sincere  and  profound  a 
piety  as  any  other  denominations  in  the  land. 

Martyrdom  is  regarded  as  a  proof  of  at  least  religious 
sinceri^and  earnestness.  Presbyterianism  has  its  ma^ 
tyrs.  What  numbers  who  have  held  this  persecuted 
faith  in  Bohemia,  in  France;  in  the  Alpine  valleys,  in 
England  and  Scotland,  have  sealed  their  testimony  to  its 
saving  power  with  their  life's  blood  I  We  need  ofily  re- 
mind you  of  John  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague,  Patrick 
Hamilton,  George  Wishart  and  Hugh  MacKail.  No 
other  faith,  in  modern  ages,  has  offered  so  much  blood 
in  martyrdom.  There  are  large  religious  denominations 
that  can  not  praise  God  for  a  single  martyr.  Presbyte- 
rianism has  proved  its  sanctifying  influence,  by  the  vo- 
luntary sacrifices  which  its  votaries  have  encountered. 
Think  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  o/  dollars,  which  the 
ministers  of  Scotland  lately  relinquished  for  conscieDce 
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sake — of  their  giving  up  their  manses — the  scenes,  of 
their  domestic  joys,  and  the  birth-places  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  in  many  "cases  their  own, — and  of  their  qnit- 
tiog  forever  their  churches,  dear  to  them  from  ten  thpu- 
sand  hallowed  historic  and  personal  associations.  If  a 
missionary  spirit  furnishes  any  proof  of  piety,  we  can 
daim  this  proof  of  it  for  Presbyterian  churches,  which 
have  been  distinguished  by  a  missionary  as  well  as  a 
martyr  spirit,  God  has  also  granted  to  Pi*e6byterian 
chnrcbes  the  spirit  of  revivals.  He  has  bestowed  on 
them  times  of  refreshing  from  his  presence.  Witness 
that  extraordinary  revival  in  the  Kirk  of  Sbptts,  on 
Monday,  21st  at  June,  1630,  when  about  five  hundred 
gave  evidence  of  their  conversion,  through  the  instro- 
mentality  of  a  single  sermon.  Let  no  man,  who  has 
read  the  history  of  Kevivals  under  the  influence  of  such 
men  as  Edwards  and  Nettleton,  doubt  that  the  preach- 
inff  of  Calvinistic  doctrines  may  secure  the  most  glorious 
effusions  of  Ood's  Spirit.  And  here  we  quote  again 
from  the  Reflections  of  Jonathan  Edwards  on  the  Me- 
moirs of  Brainard :  '^And  here  is  worthy  to  be  consider- 
ed, not  only  the  efiect  of  Calvinistic  doctrines,  as  they 
are  called,  on  Mr.  Brainard  himself,  but  also  the  effect 
of  the  same  doctrines,  as  taught  and  inculcated  by  him, 
on  others.  It  is  abundantly  pretended  and  asserted  of 
late,  that  these  doctrines  tend  to  undermine  the  very 
foundations  of  all  morality  and  religion,  and  to  enervate 
and  vacate  all  reasonable  motives  to  the  exercise  and 
practice  of  them,  and  lav  invincible  stumbling-blocks 
Defore  infidels,  and  to  hinder  their  embracing  Christiani- 
t;^ ;  and  that  the  contrarv  doctrines  are  the  fruitful  prin- 
ciples of  virtue  and  goodness,  set  religion  on  its  right 
basis,  represent  it  in  an  amiable  light,  give  its  motives 
their  full  force,  and  recommend  it  to  the  reason  and 
common  sense  of  mankind.  But  where  can  they  find  an 
instance  of  so  j^reat  and  signal  effect  of  their  doctrines, 
in  bringing  infidels,  who  were  at  such  a  distance  from 
all  that  is  civil,  humane,  sober,  rational,  and  Christian, 
and  so  full  of  inveterate  prejudices  against  these  things, 
to  such  a  degree  of  humanity,  civility,  exercise  of  reason, 
self-denial,  and  Christian  virtue  ?  Arminians  place  reli- 
gion in  morality :  let  (hem  bring  an  instance  of  their 
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ctrinea  producing  such  a  transformation  of  a  people  in 
int  of  morality," 

Mr,  Bancroft  ictbrma  ns,  "  that  the  English  nation  he- 
me Protestants  ia   du«  to  the  Puritans,"    We  may 
tifidently  affirm,  that  but  for  the  influence  of  Calvin- 
D,  the  people  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
^\t  descendants  in  the  United  States  of  America,  wonld 
w  possess  a  piety  no  better  than  that  which  is  nourish- 
by   the  Roman   Catholic  religion.   The  friends  of 
aneelical  piety  in  ^v^ry  denomination  are  indebted  to 
^eebyterians  mainly  for  the  preservation  of  that  pure 
riptura!  faith,  from  which  flows  the  Bpiritaal  piety 
lich  they  hold  in  so  high  esteem.    Tate  away  from 
3  Reformation  the  influence  of  Presbyteriantsm  on 
3ty,  and  you  have  shorn  that  great  religious  revolution 
more  than  half  of  its  glory  and  saccesB,                        ^ 

* 

■ 
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other  heroic  band  is  lost,  and  an  expedition  is  underta- 
ken to  reclaim  them.  Farther  search  only  involves 
others  in  the  same  desperate  calamity ;  and  yet,  many 
of  oar  citizens  commena  the  measure. 

This  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  characterizes  the  present  age;  and  .is 
opposed  in  all  its  aspects  to  the  old  regime  of  utilitarian 
pnilosophy.  The  latter  is  strictly  conservative,  in  all  its 
operations ;  whereas  the  former  would  launch  forth  into 
new  adventures,  and  explore  new  regions,  even  if  dan- 
ger and  disappointment  should  attend  them. .  The  lesson 
of  experience  may  be  learned  by  failure,  as  well  as  by 
sui^cess ;  and  because  a  thing  was  never  attempted,  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  undertaken  ;  or  because 
a  certain  end  has  always  been  attained  in  an  indirect 
way,  is  no  objection  to  pursuing  a  direct  route  to  the 
same.  Yet,  many  things  are  reallv  improved  by  age, 
and  there  is  much  in  the  reverence  mr  old  thinss,  which 
is  praise-worthy,  and  it  is  well  that  a  people  should  not 
abandon  familiar  customs  for  new  forms,  which  bring  no 
improvement  with  them.  It  is  still  most  unfortunate 
that  nothing  should  be  considered  worthy  of  reeard,  un- 
less it  has  the  sanction  of  our  forefathers.  There  are 
many  things  in  our  day,  which  were  not  dreamed  of  in 
iheir  philosophy ;  ana  we  find  much  to  admire,  with 
something  to  condemn,  in  those  features  in  which  they 
bad  no  lot  or  part. 

Taking  a  hasty  glance  at  the  various  avocations  of 
mankind,  we  will  not  fail  to  discover  indications  of  the 
different  elements  to  which  we  have  alluded.  As  the 
farmer,  or  planter,  should  be  considered  the  primary 
type  of  the  business  class,  let  us  enquire :  who  lives  in 
that  log-house,  covered  with  rough  clap-boards,  and  the 
cracks  filled  with  dry  mud,  with  one  door,  and  one  small 
window,  without  ^lass  ?  He  is  a  man  of  some  means, 
and  has  money  at  interest,  but  continues  to  labour  with 
his  own  hands,  and  pounds  his  corn  in  a  mortar,  instead 
of  paying  toll  to  a  miller  to  grind  it  into  meal.  Besides 
his  com  and  potatoes,  he  plants  enough  cotton  for  his 
wife  to  spin,  and  make  into  thread ;  to  be  converted  into 
cloth  on  a  loom  ; — which  will  employ  every  moment  she 
can  spare  from  cooking  and  washing. .  He  uses  the  tools 
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1  fflftuing  Btensile,  which  many  generations  before 
e  <:!mployed,  and  therefore  feek  entisfied  to  make' no 
.}v^^  for  those  new-fangled  implements,  which  book- 
iiers  have  introduced.     As  t(>  the   rows  in  his  fieIdS| 
considers  their  adaptation  for  carrying  off  the  Buper- 
\y  of  water  that  may  fall  in  a  heavy  shower,  and 
j^ii\^  them  from  the  ridge  to  the  base  of  the  sh>pes,  . 
ing  a  great  aver&ion  to  any  curves  or  angles  which 
lid  cross  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  arjd  thus  retard  the 
J  flow  of  water  from  its  sumniit.    If  a  fine  soil  is  stjon 
^hed  away,  and  rendered  impmcttcable  by  guUiea^ 
cut8  the  timber  from  a  new  spot  of  land^  ana  burns 
Bt  of  the  wood  on  it^  that  the  ashes  may  enrich  it,  and 
ries  uut  hie  favourite  mode  of  conducting  off  the  wa- 
dnring  the  few  years  it  is  fit  for  cultivation.     We 
id  scarcely  say  that  this  individual  has  a  rule  for  doing 
iry  thing,  and  that  he  is  able,  like  many  of  our  fami- 
.  ofrank^  to  trace  the  regulations  of  his  household 
;k  to  the  third  aiid  fourft  generation.     After  these 
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kfor  which  be  paid  fifty  dollars  a  ton  ;  or  the  rare  Bueci- 
men  of  Jethro  cotton-seed,  which  cost  him  ton  or  fiuecn 
dollarB  per  bushel.  His  experiments  with  muck  brought 
from  the  river  banks,  or  marl  from  a  bed  near  by, 
«e  also  descanted  on,  while  his  latest  style  of  plough, 
lod  the  newly  received  cotton  planter,  are  not  overloc4c- 
ei  These  labonr-savine  contrivances  are  the  great 
boast  of  this  refined  and  gentlemanly  planter :  but  he 
iwely,  if  ever,  dwells  upon  the  yield  of  his  grounds ;  and 
tken,  with  some  adroit  explanation  of  his  recent  short- 
ooming,  and  a  new  device  oy  which  such  a  result  shall 
be  obviated  for  the  future.  This  same  planter  is  a  pro- 
Bineut  member  in  a  neighbouring  agricultural  society, 
nd  Bends  the  best  specimens  of  stock,  and  rare  products, 
to  the  fairs  in  his  own  State,  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
vopld.  He  is  doubtless  represented  in  the  exhibition  of 
the  industry  of.  all  nations  in  Paris,  if  he  is  not  present 
in  person  to  recommend  the  claims  of  America  to  tlie 
eoMideration  of  the  world. 

Such  is  the  difference  in  tillers  of  the  earth ;  and  a 
limilar  diversity  may  be  observed  amongst  mechanics 
ud  tradesmen.  One  will  be  found  plodding  along,  in 
the  old  beaten  path ;  and  with  the  motto — 

'*  Earlj  to  bed  and  earlj  to  rise^ 

Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealth/  and  wise,** 

be  passes  throngh  life  unnoticed,  and  dies  with  a  legacy 
flf  his  tools,  and  perhaps  a  feather-bed  and  a  milch  cow 
to  his  family ;  while  another,  who  is  less  worthy,  per- 
hips,  makes  professions  of  great  capacity  and  tact,  in 
Ui  particular  sphere,  and  has  an  extra  touch  ibr  all 
duDgs,  which  has  the  attraction  of  novelty,  if  there  is 
Bothmg  else  to  recommend  it.  There  are  still  those, 
who  would  carry  corn  in  one  end  of  a  bag,  and  a  rock  in 
the  other  to  balance  it,  or  even  on  their  own  shoulders, 
to  save  the  poor  animal  on  which  they  are  seated  from 
the  burden.  There  are  also  those,  who  would  employ 
the  whip-saw  and  the  jack-plane,  even  in  full  view  of  a 
Mw-mill,  and  a  planing  machine.  A  few  will  adhere  to 
the  ox-cart,  and  the  four-horse  wagon,  to  transport  their 
fioducts  to  market,  with  all  the  wear  and  tear  of  rough 
vosde  and  mud-holes,  and  the  exposure  of  camping  out 
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the  way-sid©  at  night    The  breaking  down  of  run-  t 
ig  gear,  the  death  of  a  horfie,  or  of  a  servant,  from  the 
rsb  labour,  is  not  thonght  of,  when  the  direct  outlay 
|a  tew  dollars  for  convejfance  by  rail -road  is  before  the 
nd.     ^^A  penny  eaved  ie  a  penny  earned,"  atrikes  all 
eh  as  a  most  sage  aphorism ;  aud  though  two  dollars 
ght  be  made,  while  one  18  eaved^  there  is  a  satisfacttoQ 
thinking  that  nothing  has  gone  out  of  the  purse. —    • 
ere  is  such  a  thing  as  being  '^  penny  wise  aud  pound 
lUsh";  and  that  is  poor  economy  which  does  not  em- 
)y  the  talent  in  hand,  to  add  others  unto  it.     But  we 
ist  leave  this,  for  another  phase  oi  our  subject. 
Let  us  submit  literature  to  an  examination,  and  des- 
nt  upon  some  of  its  roost  obvious  characteristicff-^ — 
ere  have  been  as  many  orders  of  literary  productions 
the  ages  aud  varieties  of  the  human  race.     We  look 
ck  upon  the  ancients  with  a  kind  of  reverence  for  their 
Lssic  taste  and  energetic  diction^ and  many  are  disposed 
trace  all  that  is  meritorious  in  composition  since  the 
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Leaving  antiquity,  and  comino;  down  to  an  early  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  the  English  nation,  we  find  some- 
what of  the  same  sanctity  thr<.>wn  around  their  customs 
of  living  and  their  uses  of  language,  by  many  of  our 
men  of  learning.  Because,  forsooth,  a  thing  was  done 
in  a  certain  way  in  England,  two  hundred  yeare  ago,  we 
•are  called  upon  to  lend  our  sanction  to  it,  without  con- 
sidering whether  another  mode  is  not  equally  adapted 
to  onr  purp«.>se8.  From  the  cooking  of  a  duck,  to  the 
preaching  (»f  a  sermon,  the  old  English  style  is  of  para- 
mount importance  with  such  persons,  and  ft  matters  not 
if  the  same  thing  can  be  eftected  more  promptly  or  com- 
pletely by  a  different  process,  the  departure  from  the 
English  custom  will  be  a  most  effectual  bar  to  such  a 
connection.  This  feeling  is  carried  into  every  department 
of  letters,  and  even  a  word  cannot  be  introduced  to  ex- 
prees  a  new  idea,  without  a  challenge  founded  on  its 
absence  from  the  writings  of  old  English  authors.  These 
^ititers  may  never  have  conceived  of  the  thought,  which 
the  word  is  designed  to  express  ;  and  yet,  we  must  en- 
jiuire  if  it  was  used  by  them,  and  used  in  the  exact  sense 
in  which  it  is  now  i>roposed .  to  apnly  it.  They  had  no 
•  use  for  such  a  word, — tney  had  no  iaea  to  convey  by  it, — 
and  yet  they  must  be  presumed  to  have  it,  or  it  is  im- 
proper* to  use  it.  This  mode  of  studying  philology  would 
make  us  indebted  entirely  to  old  English  anthers  for  our 
vocabulary,  and  they  should  have  been  more  than  mor- 
tal, to  fuml  all  the  requisitions  of  their  own  age,  and  all 
fnture  generations,  in  the  department  of  language. — 
While  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  progressive  in  every 
thing  beside,  it  nmst  be  kept  nailed  to  the  version  of  the 
English  language  used  by  standard  authors  at  a  particu- 
lar era;  and  thus  no  improvement  in  the  use  or  pronun- 
toation  of  words  can  ever  be  expected.  Ideas  and  senti- 
ments are  frequently  attributed  to  writers  of  a  former 
generation,  which  had  never  been  conceived  by  them, 
and  it  requires  much  ingenious  liberty  with  their  words 
to  make  the  inference.  All  know  that  Shakspeare  is 
regarded  as  a  writer  of  gigantic  conceptions ;  and  yet, 
the  annotations  which  have  been  written  to  explain  his 
meaning,  and  develope  his  ideas,  would  fill  more  vol- 
umes than  the  productions  themselves :  and  even  .with 
Vol.  IX.— No.  2.  8 
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irse  and  pointed  style  of  exprcBaioii,  there  is  mnch 
critics  consider  doubtjul,  as  tn  the  true  Intent  and 

of  manv  of  his  passages.  He  may  Imve  intended 
ynie  iiistances  to  convey  ideae  different  from  tbe 
^  conetniction  of  readers,  but  we  have  no  thought 
jliis  reputatioji  has  ever  sustained  any  d'^trim^nt^  by 
Itakeof  thiBkind^  made  by  scholars  of  the  nineteenth 
iry.  Their  very  exalted  eelimate  of  his  powers  of 
rbt,  would  always  inspire  them  with  the  most  lofty 
jtuent,  which  could  be  associated  with  the  words  of 
tTiter*  A  good  understanding  is  important  to  se- 
la  favourable  impression  from  the  hearer  of  anjr 
po&ition,  but  more  important  still,  is  a  high  appreci* 

of  tlie  author's  capacity  of  thought.  Many  fine 
bhefi,  from  humble  sources,  have  been  lost,  because 
(earer  expected  notbing,  and  gave  no  heed  to  what 
Isaid ;  and  again,  many  meagre  sentiments,  from 

characters,  have  been  lauded,  because  of  a  pre- 
Ission  of  the  mind  of  the  bearer  in  favour  of  the 
per,  which  precluded  discrimination.     Anindividn- 
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rive  at  correct  conclusions.  It  is  not  the  length  of  time, 
which  may  be  spent  in  ransacking  old  literary  rubbish, 
that  makes  the  scholar ;  nor  is  it  grey  hairs  that  gives 
experience;  but  it  is  giving  the  mind  a  proper  impulse 
in  Its  iavestigations,  and  discriminating  the  true  from 
the  false  in  toe  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Assuming, 
then,  that  there  exists,  at  present,  a  capacity  of  intellect 
equal  to  that  of  former  times,  and  an  energy  of  will,  not 
in  any  respect  inferior,  we  hold  that  the  mental  devel- 
opments should,  and  do,  transcend  those  of  by-gone 
ages,  in  a  pro^rtiou  directly,  as  onr  experience  is  se- 
eonded  by  mdustry  in  literary  pursuits.  Thus,  we  trust, 
the  presumption,  that  whatever  has  been,  must  continue 
to  hie,  is  set  aside ;  and  that  we  may  be  prepared  to  ex- 
tmine  the  proposition,  that  "  whatever  is,  is  right" ; 
which  brings  us  to  another  view  of  the  subject  of  litera- 
ture, as  a  progressive  development. 

Here  we  have  to  encounter  difficulties  of  quite  a 
different  character,  from  those  already  adverted  to. — 
histead  of  a  strict  adherence  to  precedent,  we  find  a 
itriking  tendency  to  adopt  ex  post  facto  rules;  and,'cut- 
ting  loose  from  all  the  precepts  and  maxims  which  have 
been  given  to  us,  to  go  forth  upon  new  principles  of  self- 
lufBciency.  The  inhabitant  of  a  tropical  climate  refused 
to  believe  that  water  could  ever  become  a  solid  mass,  in 
the  form  of  ice,  and  the  same  incredulity  has  been  en- 
acted in  our  day,  as  to  any  advance  in  literature;  but 
this  does  not  justify  the  other  extreme  of  credulity  in  all 
things  heing  new^  that  are  seen  for  the  first  time. 

A  large  portion  of  our  race  are  entirely  occupied  with 
the  bosy  scenes  around  us,  and  conclude  that  this  id  a 
great  age, — this  is  a  great  country, — and  we  are  a  great 
people,  withont  a  thought  as  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
and  withont  any  just  comparison  with  other  periods  in 
onr  history,  or  the  history  of  other  nations.  They  feel 
their  independence,  and  manifest  it,  in  the  freedom  of 
their  speech  and  actions  from  all  restraint.  They  ima- 
gine that  the  supreme  power  to  will  and  to  do,  to  think 
and  to  plan,  belongs  to  them,  and  although  results  mav 
be  adverse,  there  is  no  doubting  but  that  the  end  will 
ultimatdy  be  secured,  while  their  guardian  angel  whis- 
pere  in  their  ears — "  go  ahead"  1 
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m  ie  iinfloobtedlj  a  fast  afre,  an(3  people  experience 
len  transitions  in  every  department  of  life.  Travel 
3  n  tell  i  go  nee  are  i?o  speedy,  that  every  day  brinri^e  a 
ige  in  onr  progpects,  aiid  what  &ectned  fixed  to-day, 

be  undone  to-morrow.  That  snrmiinding  ci reuni- 
tes sbould  iinpresB  the  mental  characteristics  of  a 
>Ie,  is  in  accordance  witb  om  nature ;  and  we  find 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  a  new  order  of  things 
le  world  of  literahire.     From   the  phirality  of  the     * 

in  the  uhyeical  creation,  to  transceiidentalisRi,  ia 
tual  philosophy,  we  observe  all  kinds  of  wild  fancies 
espoused  by  Uiose  who  aspire  to  distinction*  The 
e  is  too  old  a  book  to  satisfy  the  refined  literarj 
s  of  snch  persons,  while  nature's  God  does  not  con- 
I  snfliciently  to  their  nature;  and  they  mtist  needs 
:e  out  fur  themselves  a  religion,  which  will  admit  of 
ie  humiliating  view  of  seif.  In  the  more  circum- 
>ed  doctrine  of  Christianity,  there  are  too  many 
imel^oMhos^w^KMi^lo^^ 
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character ;  but,  most  frequently,  it  is  terribly  distorted 
by  passions,  or  by  crimes  of  deepest  die ;  and  the  reader 
is  indoctrinated  in,  the  vices  of  life,  rather  than  guarded 
against  them.  "  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  it  is  folly  to 
be  wise;"  and  we  must  think,  that  the  knowledge  im- 
parted by  the  light  literature  of  the  present  day,  is  de- 
stractive  of  happiness,  as  well  as  injurious  to  the  minds 
of  those  who  receive  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  sub- 
stantial acquirements.  Show  us  a  novelist,  and  we  will 
warrant  him  a  creature  of  circumstance,  and  liable  to  be 
blown  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine.  He  does  not 
view  life  as  a  great  reality,  in  which  he  is  called  to  act 
ODt  in  good  faith  a  true  and  definite  part,  but  rather  as- 
i  farce,  in  which  he  thinks  to  amuse  those  around  him, 
by  performing  with  a  disguise  of  natural  character. — 
Sdcq  a  career  unfits  an  individual  for  participation  in 
the  practical  duties  of  life,  and  he  becomes  a  victim  to 
his  incessant  desire  for  something  new.  Show  us  a  no- 
vel reader,  and  it  will  require  no  rigid  examination  to 
prove  that  his  or  her  attainments  are  superficial,  and 
that  the  mind  is  incapable  of  grappling  with  any  subject 
requiring  acumen  and  research.  Tlie  very  rdish  for 
fiction,  springs  from  an  indisposition  to  mental  effort,' 
and  the  want  of  proper,  vigorous,  exercise  of  the  facul- 
ties, leaves  them  in  a  state  of  impotency,  which  will 
prove  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  accomplishment  of  any 
important  literary  undertaking. 

In  the  flights  of  fancy,  which  are  so  frequently  in- 
dulged by  writers  of  fiction,  there  is  a  tension  and  ex- 
citement of  feeling  for  the  time,  which  is  followed  by  a 
corresponding  depression,  and  the  mind  is  thus' unfitted 
for  any  continuous  or  arduous  ettbrt,  of  a  less  attractive 
nature.  Such  productions  cause  the  mind  to  look  for 
exaggeration  in  other  departments  of  literature,  which 
is  inconsistent  with  truth  and  reason.  But  to  dismiss 
from  our  view  altogether,  the  erroneous  representations 
of  character,  how  little  is  there  in  the  style  of  our  works 
of  fiction,  which  can  recommend  them  to  the  more  re- 
fined and  educated  class  of  society.  If  there  was  grace 
in  the  diction,  or  force  in  the  delineations,  this  would 
offer  some  redeeming  feature ;  but  they  are  most  fre- 
quently wanting  in  every  thing  elegant,  and  marked  by 
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a  redundancy  and  tautblog}',  which  should  exclude  them 
from  occuj/ying  our  attention,  even  as  pastime,  from 
more  severe  literary  employments.  We  are  aware  that 
some  exceptions  exist  to  this  allegation  against  the  style 
of  novelists ;  and  we  are  pleased  to  thmk,  that  a  few 
who  have  entered  this  department  of  composition,  have 
added  to  the  beauties  of  literature, — at  the  same  time, 
that  the  ciiasteness  of  their  pictures,  have  served  to  ren- 
der virtue  more  attractive.  But,  we  allude  to  the  pre- 
dominant tendency  amongst  those  who  have  entered  the 
(jomain  of  fiction  ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  our  state- 
ments cannot  be  considered  inapplicable.  With  all  the 
aversion  that  we  feel  to  reckless  dissipation,  we  believe 
it  may  sometimes  be  indulged  with  less  injury  to  the 
mental  tone  of  a  young  man,  than  the  incessant  poreing 
over  the  literary  trash  which  floods  our  book-stores  at 
the  ni*esent  day.  But,  if  there  must  be  excitement,  let 
neither  furnish"  the  material  for  it.  There  are  many  in- 
vestigations which  the  enterprise  of  genius  may  under- 
take, and  keep  up  a  healthful  glow  ot  mind  and  feeling, 
without  resorting  to  revelry,  or  the  seductive  influences 
of  literary  fiction.  This  period  in  the  world's  history,  is 
diaracterized  by  invention,  in  thought  as  well  as  in  sci- 
ence; and  he  who  fails  to  find  a  congenial  pursuit,  must 
bo  vastly  fastidious.  In  all  the  departments  of  literary 
lalvour,  new  fields  of  inquiry  have  been  opened  up  with- 
in a  few  years :  and  a  young  man  who  does  not  seek  no- 
torioty,  can  still  find  a  place  as  an  essayist  or  reviewer, 
which  will  shield  him  from  the  public  eye,  until  be  may 
make  a  name.  Instruction  may  be  derived  from  the 
past  as  well  as  the  ^)resent,  and  reason  and  attention  are 
the  great  requisite  tor  the  acquisition  of  true  knowledge. 
There  may  bo  a  happy  blending  of  knowledge  and  in- 
vestigation for  new  truths,  which  indicates  the  well- 
balaiioiHl  mind,  and  it  is  only  by  using  what  has  been 
acouired,  in  the  search  for  truth*  that  learning  confers 
real  advantage  u^xm  its  possessor.  An  indiviaual  can- 
not remain  stationary  in  tetters,  and  if  he  would  not  re- 
trv^rado^  he  must  add  to  the  data  which  he  had.  or 
develojH?  them  in  new  forms  and  combinations.  Few, 
|H^rha|««  have  a  creative  talent,  yet  all  can  enlarge  upon 
the  fttota  and  principiea  which  have  been  impartea  to 
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them;  and  thus,  mankind  may,  and  should,  adsrance 
constantly  in  intellectual  acquirements,  while  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  should  become  improved  and  refined  by 
exercise. 

The  tone  of  feeling,  and  the  manners  of  a  people,  are 
always  under  the  sway  of  some  predominant  principle, 
and  a  high  standard  of  honour  is  considered  essential  to 
all  properly  constituted  society.     But  there  are  many 
lesser  influences,  which  serve  to  modify  the  character, 
and  mould  the.  customs  of  mankind.    Of  this  nature  is 
the  sentiment  which  prompts  to  change,  where  there  is 
a  prospect  of  improvement ;  as  opposed  to  the  stand-still 
policy,  which  would  let  well  enough  alone.     He  who 
tries  all  things  and  holds  fast  to  the  good,  will  of  course 
effect  more  than  one  who  waits  until  he  is  entfrely  as- 
sured that  his  end  is  available.    The  chief  element  of 
progress  is  perhaps  impulse,  and  it  has  a  fascination, 
which  requires  to  be  corrected  by  judgment.     A  calcu- 
lating policy  has  something  forbidding  in  its  aspect;  yet 
we  should  act  as  reason  dictates,  and  exercise  a  calm 
and  deliberate  forethought  as  to  our  conduct.    If  we 
analyse  the  two  elements  of  society  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  the  one  will  be  found  to  have  a  large  ingredient 
of  impulse,  with  a  small  proportion  of  common  sense, 
while  the  other  is  deeply  imbued  with  reason  and  con- 
sideration as  to  the  future,  but  is  based  on  a  false  stan- 
dard of  life.     Hence,  each  aspect  is  very  defective,  and 
mast  be  modified  to  render  them  consistent  with  our 
Wews  of  the  true  destiny  of  man.    There  is  a  fastidious- 
ness manifested  by  the  former  class,  which  would  affect 
xtiodesty  when  there  is  no  cause  for  sensibility.     Such 
Would  decline  to  hold  intercourse  with  a  plain  man,  be- 
cause they  would  consider  him  not  an  equal  in  rank ; 
and  yet,  perhaps,  he  is  very  far  superior  in  his  sense  of 
propriety,  and  in  his  mental  capacity.     The  same  class 
would  hesitate  to  designate  common  things  by  their  ap- 
propriate names,  lest  they  should  be  thought  vulgar; 
and  their  very  search  for  an  epithet  to  suit  their  taste, 
convicts  them  of  the  thing  which  they  are  trying  to 
'  avoid.    There  are  certain  associations,  on  the  part  of 
such  persons,  with  the  terms  which  are  ordinarily  applied 
to  certain  objects,  which  induces  tbem  to  avoid  them ; 
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and  the  vulgarity  consists  in  this  association,  and  not  in 
applying  the  term  in  its  strict  and  i>roper  signification. 
The  name  which  is  applied  to  any  animal,  or  to  any  part 
of  the  same,  can  never  be  indecent,  if  the  circunistAuces 
require  an   allusion   to  it.     The   squeamishness  which 
would  avoid  the  use  of  words  that  are  requisite  to  render 
ourselves  understood,  should  be  discarded  from  polite 
circles  of  society  ;  and   indeed,  we  find  that  those  who 
affect  this  mawkish  nicety,  are  not  usually  the  best  bred 
people.     It  always  gives  us  an  elevated  impression  of 
the  refinement  of  a  lady  who  speaks  of  familiar  things 
in  familiar  terms,  and  treats  matters  of  fact  as  realities, 
in  her  ex])ressit>ns.     If  false  delicacy  was  rebuked,  and 
we  could  get  ladies  amongst  us  to  look  upon  all  things 
in  nature  as  tliey  are,  disconnected  with  the  associatioDS 
thrown  around  them,  it  would  most  assuredly  be  a  fa- 
vourable indication  of  the  virtuous  principle  in  society. 
But  the  new-light  sensibility  revolts  at  the  thou£rht  of 
being  ])1ain-Bpoken,  as  to  certain  things,  and  would  even 
call  a  horse  a  beast,  a  cow  an  animal,  and  a  sheep  a 
quadruped,  rather  than  give  them  their  proper  names  ; 
and,  although  they  s])eak  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is 
w*ith  much  ado  that  the  terms  man  and  woman  are  used, 
and  if  the  sex  of  inferior  animals  is  to  be  distinguished, 
their  vocabulary  fails  to  furnish  suitable  terms.     It  baa 
impressed  us,  on  many  occasions,  that  the  embarrass- 
ment caused  by  the  avoidance,  is  much  greater  than 
could  result  from  the  use  of  such  terms;  and  we  would 
gladly  see  a  change  in  regard  to  it.     We  find,  in  this 
respect,  that  under  the  old  regime,  tliere  is  no  hesitation 
in  em])loying  the  plainest  and  most  impressive  phraseo- 
logy, to  express  whatever  is  desired  ;  and,  instead  of 
producing  any  embarrassment,  it  divests   their  whole 
speech  of  any  improper  construction  whatever. 

There  are  other  features  of  this  affected  modesty  which 
might  be  adverted  to,  but  we  would  merely  allude  to 
that  sensitiveness  which  is  always  jealous  of  the  inten- 
tions of  others,  and  would  stand  aloof,  ostensibly  to 
avoid  an  unwelcome  presence,  but  really  from  an  over- 
weening 8elf-])ride  and  desire  of  esteem.  With  some, 
this  would  pass  for  difiidence ;  but,  if  it  must  have  a 
name  indicative  of  reserve,  let  it  be  bashfulness,    Dif- 
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tidenco  may  exist,  and  never  bo  noticed  Viy  others,  if  it 
is  connected  with  proper  refinement;  bnt  tlie  feeling  to 
which  we  allude,  would  show  itself  in  blushes  and  re- 
coils, under  circumstances  not  calculated  to  induce  such 
condnct.     Much  of  this  sensitiveness  results  from  a  want 
of  independence  of  the  opinions  of  others,  and  the  sooner 
pn»priety  is  considered,  apart  from  the  mere  acquies- 
cence with  the  notions  of  those  around  us,  will  a  change 
of  feeling  and  of  conduct  in  this  respect  ensue.     We 
Bhonld  be  i>repared  to  think,  and  say,  and  do,  what  is 
our  duty,  without  enquiring  or  caring  for  the  estimate  of 
others ;  and  our  conviction  is,  that  the  first  lesson  to  be 
learned,  for  intercourse  with  the  world,  is  that  "honesty 
id  the  best  policy,"  and  that  a  straight-forward  couree 
will  eventually  be  more  satisfactory  to  ourselves,  and 
command    more   respect  and  regard  from  those  with 
whom  we  associate. 

To  be  just,  to  be  true,  to  be  charitable,  is  not  always 
to  be  useful.  We  have  no  reference  to  the  technical 
signification  of  utilitarianism ;  but  utility  is  spoken  of 
in  its  ordinary  acceptation  of  usefulness,  or  adaptation 
to  some  valuable  end.  In  this  sense,  it  may  qualify  the 
old  or  the  new  regime  of  society.  It  is  the  professed 
wm  of  the  former,  but  frequently  fails  to  be  attained  ; 
while  we  can  only  predicate  it  of  the  results  of  the  latter, 
as  it  seems  to  form  no  part  of  the  motive  in  the  various 
movements  which  are  undertaken.  The  extreme  conser- 
vative hoards  his  resources  and  thus  prevents  them  fi'om 
being  available  to  any  useful  purpose,  while  the  bold 
speculator  loses  all  in  some  wild  scheme,  and  thus,  nei- 
ther conduces  to  a  good  result.  But  if  the  contracted 
views  of  the  one  be  blended  with  the  extensive  plans  of 
the  other,  they  may  produce  a  proper  discretion  in  the 
practical  afi^irs  of  life.  The  best  results  are  not  attain- 
able by  either  separately,  but  by  cooperation  we  may 
have  the  most  favourable  illustration  of  utility.  An  in- 
dividual may  invest  his  means  for  his  own  advantage, 
and  yet  confer  benefits  thereby  upon  others ;  and  we 
are  pleased  to  observe,  that  in  some  instances,  the  pro- 
jectors of  large  business  operations,  have  not  been  un- 
mindful of  the  general  good,  while  they  made  arrange- 
ments for  their  own  interest    All  the  generosity  and 
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entbusiasm  which  are  compatible  with  a  prooer  precau- 
tion, must  be  advantageous  in  life;  but  while  industry 
and  enterprise  are  requisite  for  success  in  any  depart- 
ment of  business,  utility  -is  the  touch-stone  oy  wnich 
measures  should  be  tested,  and  if  found  wanting  in  this, 
they  should  not  receive  attention. 


ARTICLE  m. 

THE  POSITIVE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  AUGUST  OOMTR 

Freely  trcmslated  and  condensed  hy  HARBiErr  Hash- 
NEATT.  iV^.  York:  Published  by  Calvin  Blanohabiv, 
82  Nasscm  street,    1855. 

Man,  according  to  M.  August  Comte,  is  '^  a  theologian 
in  his  childhood,  a  metaphysician  in  his  youth,  and  a 
natural  philosopher  in  his  manhood."  This  is  the  uni- 
versal and  uncnangeable  law  of  human  development. 
Through  each  stage  of  this  upward  progress,  every  one 
must  pass  who  would  come  to  the  full  stature  of  a  pe^ 
feet  man.  To  pause  in  the  first  stage,  is  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  awe-inspiring,  but  baseless  stories  of  the  nurse- 

,^-        ry.    To  stop  in  the  second,  is  to  amuse  and  perplex 
.  ^        ourselves  with  insoluble  questions — with  those  enigmas 

■ '  which  engross  youthful,  immature  or  unscientific  minds. 

We  must  rise  to  the  ultimate  step  of  the  series,  or  be 
content  with  partial  knowledge,  and  condemn  our  minds 
to  a  stunted  and  dwarfish  growth. 

This  law'  of  individual  development  is  furthermore 
visible  in  humanity  at  large.  The  individual  is  the 
type  of  the  race.  Lvery  advance  in  general  knowled^ 
is  made  by  a  passage  through  the  successive  stages  de- 
scribed above.  Each  science  must  have  its  theological, 
its  metaphysical,  and  its  positive  state,  and  can  reach 
the  last  only  by  a  transit  through  the  first  and  second. 
Certain  of  the  sciences  have  completed  the  ascent,  and 
abide  in  the  serene  elevation  of  the  positive  state.  Oth- 
ers linger  in  the  state  of  transition  called  the  metaphysi- 
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cal,  while  others  have  hardly  risen  above  the  crudities 
and  follies  of  the  theological  condition.  But  the  process 
of  purification  and  exaltation  is  going  on,  and  tne  pro- 
phecy is  not  a  rash  one,  which  predicts  the  day  when  all 
science  shall  be  ^^  positive,"  and,  to  that  extent,  perfect. 

Such  is  the  fundamental  theory  of  the  book  introduced 
to  the  English  reader  by  Miss  Harriet  Martineau,  and 
such  the  basis  of  a  system  of  Philosophy,  of  which  she 
accounts  it  a  signal  honour  to  be  the  herald.  The  book 
before  us,  however,  is  not  M.  Comte's  book,  nor  does  it 
purport  to  be.  It  is  his  original  work,  ''  freely  transla- 
ted and  condensed."  The  freedom  of  the  translation, 
and  especially  the  extent  of  the  condensation,  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  fact  that  the  six  volumes  of  the  French 
edition  are  here  boiled  down  into  one  tolerably  thick 
octavo.  Still,  from  the  evident  admiration  in  which  the 
disciple  holds  her  master,  and  her  sincere  desire  to 
place  the  system  which  she  has  most  ardently  embraced 
before  the  minds  of  England  and  America,  in  thef  fullest 
and  most  favourable  light,  we  may  argue,  without  any 
opportunity  of  comparison,  that  this  literary  cookery  has 
b«en  fairly  done,  and  that  criticism  founded  upon  this 
book  can  do  no  injustice  to  the  Positive  Philosophy  or 
to  its  founder.  Meanwhile,  as  we  gather  from  the  pre- 
face that  the  learned  Professor  is  gifted  with  a  fluency 
beyond  the  lot  even  of  ordinary  Frenchmen,  our  thanks 
are  due  to  Miss  Martineau  for  preserving  us  from  his 
redundant  ^^enunciations"  and  ^'wearisome  repetitions." 

The  name  of  Comte  is  gradually  becoming  familiar  to 
all  who  take  pleasure  in  philosophical  discussions.  His 
quiet  and  uneventful  life  may  be  soon  sketched.  He 
was  bom,  according  to  the  only  authority  to  which  we 
have  had  access,  in  the  year  1797,  of  a  family  "eminent- 
ly Catholic  and  monarchical."  His  vocation  seems  to 
have  come  at  an  &rly  period,  for  while  at  college,  and 
when  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  felt  "  the  necessity  of 
an  entire  renovation  in  Philosophy."  This  early  ten- 
dency of  his  mind  may  have  lea  him  to  the  St.  Simo- 
nians,  as  we  find  his  name,  among  others  mentioned  by 
Louis  Blanc  in  his  "  Historic  de  Dix  Ans,"  as  composing 
that  sect  of  Social  Beformers.    How  long  he  remainea 
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with  them,  or  what  degree  of  prominence  l»e  attained 
among  his  confreres^  we  know  not.  It  may  be  inferred 
that  he  had  left  tliem  before  the  year  1832,  or  was  then 
one  of  the  more  obscure  of  the  company,  as  he  was  not 
one  of  those  who  figured  at  the  memorable  trial,  in  thtt 
year,  before  the  "  Cour  d' Assizes."  He  next  appein 
as  a  Professor  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  from  which 
position  he  was  soon  displaced  by  a  hostility,  arising  ont 
of  the  mean  jealousy,  as  he  affirms,  of  other  members  of 
the  same  Faculty,  He  is  thus  left,  embarrassed  by  no- 
thing but  poverty,  to  fulfil  his  early  and  special  vocation, 
and  sets  himself  in  earnest  to  establish,  aefend  and  per* 
feet  the  Positive  Philosophy.  What  is  included  in  thii 
Philosophy,  and,  more  important  still,  what  is  rejected 
by  it,  we  will  endeavour,  in  part,  to  set  forth. 

The  general  law  which  underlies  this  evfitem,  we  have 
already  stated.  Discarding  all  theological  and  meti- 
physical  conceptions,  it  accepts  as  true  only  those  tbingi 
which,  in  its  own  terminology,  may  be  called  positive. 
When  we  ask  what  are  the  truths,  or  what  the  sciencei 
which  merit  this  title,  we  find  an  immense  subtraction 
from  what  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge.  The  objects  of  philosophy,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Comte,  are  siinrply  the  Imoa  to  wliich  all  phe- 
nomena are  subjected.  The  business  of  the  philosopher 
is  to  observe  facts — to  collect  and  co-ordinate  these  facta, 
so  that  he  may  discover  the  laws  which  regulate  their 
succession.  When  these  laws  are  discovered,  rednoed 
to  their  smallest  possible  number,  and  firmly  establish- 
ed, the  philosopher's  work  is  done.  It  is  not  permitted 
that  he  inquire  further,  or,  if  he  does,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  he  will  gain  any  real  or  definite  know- 
ledge. Especially  is  all  speculation  couceruius  the  can* 
8€S  of  phenomena  strictly  prohibited.  An  inierence  of 
this  kind  is  a  logical  ofience.  ^^  Our  business  is,''  says 
M.  Comte,  ^^  seeing  how  vain  is  any  fiesearch  into  what 
are  called  causes^  whether  first  or  final, — ^to  pursue  an 
accurate  discovery  of  these  laws,  with  a  view  of  reducing 
them  to  the  smallest  possible  number.  By  speculating 
upon  causes,  we  could  solve  no  difficulty  about  origia 
and  purpose.  Our  real  business  is  to  analyze  accurately 
the  circumstanceR  of  phenomena,  and  to  connect  them 
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by  the  natural  relations  of  encoeesion  and  resemblaace.'^ 
To  these  fundamental  principles  of  his  philosophy, 
M.  Comte  does  not  adhere  with  a  strictness  correspond- 
ing to  the  definiteness  and  dogmatism  with  which  he 
annoances  them.  We  verily  believe  that  he  cannot 
adhere  to  them.  The  positive  philosopher,  strive  he 
ever  so  earnestly,  cannot  divest  himself  of  the  original, 
nniversal  and  necessary  belief  that  an  effect  must  have 
a  cause,  or  refrain,  however  inconsistent  it  may  be  with 
his  previous  enunciations,  from  the  inquiry  into  causes. 
The  old  proverb  is  again  amply  justified — 

"  Naturam  ezpellas  fnroa,  tamen  usque  reourret" 

Aa  instance  in  point  is  found  in  the  chapter  on  ^^  Ce- 
lestial Statics,^'  in  which  we  find  a  section  treating  of 
the  Tides.  The  phenomena  of  tidal  action,  and  the  laws 
controlliflg  this  action,  would  be  all  that  our  author,  ac- 
oordinK  to  his  own  principles,  need  state.  The  success- 
ive ebb  and  fiow  of  the  tides,  and  their  variation  in  dif- 
ferent latitudes,  with  facts  similar  to  these,  would  be  all 
that. we  could  expect  to  see.  Indeed  we  can  discern  no 
reason  why  the  whole  section  might  not  be  filled  up  by 
the  transference  of  a  page  from  any  respectable  Nautical 
Almanac.  But  M.  Comte  stops  not  with  barren  state- 
ments of  dry  details.  He  cannot  refrain  from  speaking 
of  those  potent  and  subtle  influences,  which,  pervading 
the  wide  ocean,  throw  its  surf  hi^h  upon  the  shore,  or 
far  inland,  cause  the  bosom  of  mighty  rivers  to  swell. 
The  words  "cajiise,"  and  "causes,  figure,  not  unfre- 
qnently,  throughout  the  section.  Tidal  action  is  due, 
we  are  informed,  to  the  combined  influence  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  the  influence  of  the  latter  being  from  two  and 
a  half  to  three  times  more  powerful  than  the  sun,  owing 
to  its  greater  proximity.  iNow,  granting  that  all  these 
statements  are  correct,  and  that  the  true  theory  of  the 
tides  has  been  attained,  what  business  has  the  positive 
philosopher  with  them  ?  Having  settled  that  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  causes,  why  does  he  go  about  to  tell 
06  of  the  causes  which  produce  tides,  and  of  the  relative 
force  and  various  combinations  of  these  causes  }   Is  not 
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this  proof  of  a  very  damaging  inconsistency,  and  yet,  of 
an  inconsistency  not  at  all  marvellous,  seeing  that  the 
most  determined  "  positivity"  must  be  vanquished  by 
that  natural  and  irresistible  tendency  to  speculate  upon 
the  causes  of  every  change  which  is  a  part  of  tho  mental 
structure  of  every  man. 

In  the  discovery  and  establishment  of  the  Laws  of 
Plienomena,  to  which  M.  Comte  would  confine  all  study, 
and  from  which  he  sometimes  thus  singularly  wanden, 
he  relics  chiefly  upon  mathematical  science.  So  decided 
is  he  in  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  mathematics  as  in 
instrument  in  the  investigation  of  nature,  that  over  the 
doors  of  the  temple  of  rhilosophy  which  he  claimato 
have  erected,  there  might  be  written  the  old  inscriptioiL 
"  Let  no  one  ignorant  of  Geometry  enter  here."  Ana 
this  he  ought  to  do  the  more  cheerfully,  inasmuch  as, 
since  one  of  tho  metaphysicians  of  our  dav  has  shown 
that  these  words  were  never  written  by  Plato  over  his 
academy,  this  famous  inscription  has  been  running  at 
large,  without  any  owner.  No  one  in  our  age,  has  a 
clearer  title  to  it  than  our  author.  For,  to  none  that  we 
have  read,  does  mathematical  science  iappear  so  neces- 
sary, and  so  immensely  valuable.  It  is  true  that,  in  his 
first  enumeration  of  the  sciences,  he  omits  the  mathemi- 
tics.  But  this  is  a  mere  rhetorical  feint,  and  the  other 
sciences  are  introduced  only  as  Peers  and  Peeresses  it 
a  con.)nation,  to  await  the  advent  of  the  King.  He  apo- 
logises for  the  ^'prodigious  omission"  by  saving,  that  it 
wa«  intontiitnal,  and  made  in  order  to  signalize  the  vist 
importance  of  the  mathematics.  Then  he  proceeds  to 
ph\oe  this  science  "  in  the  tirst  place  in  the  hierarchy  of 
tho  soionces,'*  making  it  the  point  of  departure  of  ill 
education,  whether  general  or  special,  and  characterising 
it,  tirst,  as  a  constituent  part  of  natural  philosophy,— 
thon,  as  tho  true  basis  of  all  natural  philosophy,  and 
ending  by  uttinning  it  to  be  ''the  most  valuable  and 
powerful  instrument  that  the  human  mind  can  employ 
m  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  natural  phenomena.^ 

To  mathematics  are  due^  says  M.  Comte,  "both  the 
t^rigin  of  Pi»sitive  Philosophy  and  its  Method."  The 
question  will  naturally  arise,  are  the  mathematics  ap- 
plicable to  all  parts  of  this  phiK^sophy  f    For  example, 
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will  mathematical  analysis  give  us  the  laws  of  Sociolo- 
gy or  Biology,  two  of  the  positive  sciences?  The  author 
leaves  us  in  no  doubt  upon  this  part  of  the  subject.  He 
says  that  in  a  logical  view,  this  science  is  necessarily  and 
rigorously  universal.  "There  is  no  inquiry  which  is  not 
finally  reducible  to  a  question  of  numbers."*  He  men- 
tions the  Kantian  division  of  human  ideas  into  two  cate- 
gories of  quantity  and  quality,  and  repudiating  the  lat- 
ter, resolves  all  ideas  of  quality  into  ideas  of  quantity. 
He  puts  an  extreme  case,  as  if  to  indicate  his  own  opin- 
ion in  a  manner  which  would  prevent  the  possibility  of 
a  mistake.  "  Nothing  can  appear  less  like  a  mathema- 
tical inquiry  than  the  study  of  living  bodies  in  a  state  of 
disease,  yet,  in  studying  the  cure  of  diseases,  we  are 
simply  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  qua/rUities  of  the 
different  agents  which  are  to  modify  the  organism."  If 
this  is  meant  only  as  an  illustration  of  the  extreme  to 
which  M.  Comte  would  carry  his  mathematical  fei'vour, 
we  have  nought  to  object  to  it.  But  if  any  of  the  Fa- 
culty should  proceed  to  "modify  our  organism,"  by 
computations  of  quantities,  and  doses  arithmetically -aa- 
justed,  we  would  certainly  ri^ise  a  question  touching  the 
quality  and  nature  of  the  remedies  used.  And  if  he  de- 
murred to  this,  we  should  surely  feel  ourselves  justified 
in  seeking  for  one  less  skilled  in  mathematical  therapeu- 
tics, and  with  whom  the  first  question  was  hot  now 
much?  but,  of  what  kind  ?  Sydney  Smith's  saying,  "that 
the  sixth  commandment  was  suspended  by  every  medi- 
cal diploma,"  would  be  gravely  and  sadly  true,  were  the 
next  generation  of  physicians  to  become  positive  philo- 
sophers. 

The  reader  need  not,  however,  anticipate  any  great 
and  sudden  revolution  in  the  mode  of  establishing  tnose 
sciences  which  have  hitherto  rested  upon  observation 
and  experience.  Mathematical  analyses  cannot  give  us 
as  yet,  and  will  never  give  us  the  laws  which  regulate 
epidemics,  or  furnish  us  with  the  data  from  which  to 
construct  a  faultless  theory  of  government.  For  this 
science  is,  with  the  positive  philosopher,  only  loaicaZhj 
universal.    Practically^  it  is  a  science  which  is  hpaited. 

•Page  28. 
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The  limitations  iire  first  in  man^s  intelliffence,  and  are 
therefore  likely  to  remain.     But  in  the  phenomena  sub- 
mitted to  us,  there  is  also  so  much  of  complexity  and  so 
much  of  variation,  that  mathematicians  can  only  partial- 
ly apply  these  processes,  and  the  universal  science  is 
thus  both  objectively  and  snbjectivel}'  limited.     All  vital 
phenomena  eludes  its  grasp.    "  Social  phenomena,  be- 
ing more  complicated  still,  are  even  more  out  of  the 
question  as  subjects  for  mathematical  analysis.'^    Hie 
nmthematical  basis,  our  author  claims,  exists  in  all  these 
cases  as  truly  as  in  phenomena  which  exhibit  in  all  its 
clearness,  the  law  of  gravitation,  only  we  cannot  see  it 
If  our  vision  was  clearer  or  more  piercing,— or,  if  the 
conditions  to  be  studied  in  each  case,  were  not  ao  mani- 
fold, we  might  discover  the  mathematical  laws  which 
underlie  every  division  of  human  knowledge,  but  at 
present  we  must  rest  quietly  in  the  faith  that  they  are 
there. 

That  these  limitations  to  the  application  of  mathema- 
tical processes  are  correct,  will   be  acknowledged,  we 
presume,  by  all,  and  the  only  remark  we  would  make  is 
to  express  our  surprise  at  the  rash  general  assertions 
which  the  author  nrst  makes,  and  tiien  is  afterwards 
forced   to   limit  and   qualify.    It  is  surely  somewhat 
strange  to  see  him  on  one  page  describing  the  mathe- 
matics as  rigorously  universal,  and  on  the  next  descri- 
bing the  limitations  and  complexities  which  hinder  its 
application  to  all  but  the  simplest  classes  of  phenomena. 
A  more  serious  objection  also  occure  to  us,  for  which  we    • 
crave  a  solution.     In  a  quotation  given  above,  it  is  said,  j 
''  we  owe  both  the  origin  of  Pt^sitive  Philosophy  and  its  I 
method  to  mathematics."     But  what  is  the  worth  of  a    | 
method,  rigorously  mathematical,  which  cannot  be  ap- 

f)lied?  Is  that  positive  philosophy  which  is  not  estab- 
islied  by  the  positive  method  ?  M.  Comte's  mutterings 
about  pushing  the  method  too  far.  will  not  do.  Either 
his  philosophy  must  be  established  by  the  positive  me- 
thod, or  it  must  cease  to  claim  that  pretentious  title. 
As  it  appears  at  present,  it  is  a  hybrid,  boasting  of  a 

f)ure  paternity,  or  a  mongrel  system,  vaunting  its  pe^ 
ect  unity. 
But  the  most  signal  and  obvious  characteristic  of  this 
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new  Philosophy,  is  the  conteniptuons  air  with  wTiich  it 
rejects  all  tru'th,  that  does  not  come  appropriately  under 
the  name  "  positive/*  The  extent  of  this  rejection  may 
be  inferred  by  our  readers,  when  we  say,  that  all  inent«l 
and  moral  science, — all  logic,  and  all  rhetoric,  save  so 
mnch  as*  may  be  included  under  the  term  aesthetics, — 
with  all  theology,  and  the  vanous  branches  of  learning 
connected  with  it,  are  summarily  and  scornfully  dismiss- 
ed. The  root  among  old  and  hitherto  well-established 
sciences  seems  well-nigh  universal.  Subjects  which  have 
exercised  the  wit  and  subtlety  of  man  ever  since  his  cre- 
ation— upon  which  his  keenest  scrutiny  has  been  fixed 
for  ages,  and  which  the  profoundest  of  human  intellects; 
have  thought  worthy  of  long-continued  investigajii'oa,, 
suddenly  cease  to  be  important,  and  disappear  n)r€ver 
from  the  field  of  human  knowledge.  The  wand  of  ft 
ParisiSBin  petit-moniire  has  been  waved  over  them,  and 
they  are  gone.  They  have  been  weighed  in  the  balan- 
ces of  the  Laboratory,  arfd  been  found  wanting.  Their 
ardent  stndents  have  wasted  their  lives,  consumed  their 
days  in  fruitless  toil,  and  reaped  no  harvest  but  the  mere 
chaff  of  Wol-ds,-^of  visionary  si^culations  and  unstablie 
hypotheses.  Aristotle  and  Plato,  Baoon  and  Descartes^ 
ikrere  only  great  atid  tisefnl  as  they  assisted  to  lead  the 
mind  of  the  race  through  the  lower  theological  and 
metaphysical  stages  of  knowled^,  and  prepare  it  for 
th6  brightness  and  certainty  of  the  positive  state.  All 
their  speculations,  bbn^idered  in  themselves,  and  not  as 
(onuitig  the  transition  states  to  the  true  Philosonhy,  are 
now  utterly  worthless,  and  they  must  be  considered  as 
simply  the  forerunners  of  onie  greater  and  wiser  than 
themselves — the  herisilds  of  ft  Philosopher  wh6  \?ill  guide 
men  up  from  the  mist-"^reathed  ana  broken  vfelleys  m 
which  they  have  stumbled,  to  the  eminences  of  pure  ftnd 
irrefragable  truth. 

That  we  do  not  misrepresent  the  author  in  bur  btate- 
m^nts  concerning  the  aniount  rejected  by  him,  will  be 
evident  to  every  ohis  who  will  examine  his  book.  We 
mtst  be  allowed  to  justify  oui'selves,  and  fulfil  tb6  in- 
tention with  which  we  set  out,  by  setting  forth  dome  of 
those  position^  taken  by  him,  which  impinge  upoti  tei^ 
entific  or  sacred  truths. 

Vol.  IX.— No.  2.  4 
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,  M.  Comte  evidently  regards  the  study  of  Man  aa 

liar  ill  digtiity  aiid  usefulness  to  the  stody  of  Nature. 

The  positive  philoaoptiy^"  says  he,  ^'Bubordinates  the 

jception  of  man  to  that  of  the  external  world.     If  the 

isideratiyn  of  i^^w  is  to  prevail  uver  that  of  the  oni- 

al!  phenoujeiia  are  inevitably  attributed  to  will — 

3t  natural,  and  then  outside  of  nature:  and  this  is  the^ 

aological  system.     On  the  contrary,  the  direct  study 

the  mnverse  suggests  and  developes  the  great  idea  of 

!  laws  of  nature  \  which  is  the  basis  c^f  alf  positive  phi- 

lophy,  and  capable  of  extension  to  the  whole  of  phe- 

liuena,  including^  at  last,  those  of  man  and  society, 

le  one  point  of  a|:reement  among  all  schools  of  theolo- 

I  and  metaphysics,  which   otherwise  differ,  without 

[litj  is  that  they  regard  the  study  of  man  as  primary. 

Id  that  of  the  universe  as  secondary, -^usually  neglec^ 

the  latter  entirely.    Whereas,  the  most  marked  char- 

ristic  of  the  poeitive   school  is  that  it  founds  the 

of  nuin  on  the  priar  knowledgt^  of  the  external 
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Bitioii  in  the  front  rank  of  those  subjects  whi^h  dai.iA 
investigation.    In  the  Positive  Philosophy,  it  is  made 
part  of  the  general  subject,  known  as  Biology,  one  chap- 
tdr  under  this  division  being  allotted  to  ^^  Intellectual 
and  Moral,  or  (and  we  beg  the  reader  to  mark  how  the 
materialiBtic  tendency  shows  itself  in  the  language,)  oe- 
,  fAnd  functions."    And  nowhere  in  the  book  is  the  su- 
percilious tone  affected  by  M.  Comte  more  prevalent 
than  in  this  chapter.    Hhadamanthus  could  not  be  more 
oracular  in  his  decisions,  or  more  prompt  in  hiacondem- 
QAtioo.     Hear  him  :  ^^The  great  philosophical  cause  is 
triqd  and  judged ;.  and  the  metaphysicians  have  passed 
ftsm  a  state  of  domination  to  a  state  of  protestation — in 
die  learned  world  at  least,  where  their  opposition  would 
obtain  no  attention,  but  for  the  inconvenience  of  their 
idll  impeding  the  progress  of  popular^  reason."^    This 
iavery  much  in  the  vein  of  Nott  and  Gliddon,  who,  by 
die  wa^,  always  mention  the  name  of  Comte  with  due 
umptions  of  praise.    A  little  surly  insolence  would  be 
ftr  more  easily  borne  by  patient  men,  than  the  presump- 
tions vanity  with  which  this  dapper  phUoaophe  shuts 
the  door  of  the  ^^  learned  world,"  upon  better  and  great- 
«  men, than  himself. 

We  forbear  to  ^ive  other  quotations,  in  which  the 
pa^e  absurdity  ot  the  judgements  delivered  are  quite 
ai  manifeet  But  there  is  one  sentence  so  fully  illostra- 
tive  of  the  spirit  and  intellectual  scope  of  this  new  phi- 
lomphy,  that  we  feel  that  we  must  not  pass  it  by.  ^^As 
In  their  (i.  e.  the  metaphysicians')  fundamental  princi- 

£01  interior  dbdervai^on^  it  would  certainly  be  auperr 
oa  to  add  anything  to  what  I  have  already  said  about 
the  absurdity  of  the  supposition  of  a  man  seeing^  hiimdf 
ikimiJ'^    We  confess  that  we  read  this  sentence  several 
titnea  before  we  could  well  assure  ourselves  that  it  was 
truly  in  the  book.    Nor  ar^  we  sure  now  thM  we  under- 
stand him.    The  earnestness  of  his  manner  forbids  the 
thought  that  be  was  attempting  to  be  facetious,  and  sor- 
ty  would  the  wit  be.    But  did  he.  ever  hear  of  any  hu- 
man being  who  serioAsly  contended  that  thought  is  visi- 
ble as  a  tree  is. visible,  or  that  we  can  look  upon  the 
ehsnges  of  matter?  The  author  cannot  have  meant  tp 

*Pig»S82. 
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m  off  such  a  bald  absnrdity,  even  upon  the  despised 

taphyaieians.   The  fundanietital  principle,  then,  which 

sconts  as  absurd,  and  to  which  oe  gWes  the  utiiiaiial 

la  of  the  **  principle  of  interior  observation,  maflt  be 

hing  more  or  lees  than  conscioiisfieas^  and  he  must 

nd  to  deny  that  we  have  any  eucb  endowment^  either 

,  distinct  and  special  faculty  of  the  mind,  or  as  the  , 

versa!  condition  of  thonght.     We  may  tlisnk,  but  we 

not  know  that  we  think*     Ootiecionsnefls^  which  gives 

the  knowledge  of  thought  as  the  accompaniment  of 

act  of  thought, — reflection,  by  which  we  detain  onr 

tighte,  and  subject  them  to  analysis,  are  both  dreams 

he  metaphysician.     We  have  no  power  to  observe 

It  passes  our  minds,     Oonecionsnees  teaches  as  no- 

: — exists  not  itself. 

is  denial  is  of  course  fundamental,  and  removes  the 
is  of  all  intellectual  philosophy.  As  that  philosophy 
sists  in  the  developemeat  and  application  of  the  in- 
rinciples  given  us  in  cons cionsn ess,  it  is  gubveft- 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  is  the  ar^ment 
bv  which  he  supports  his  position,  that  all  intellectiial 
philoeophy,  founded  simpl;  upon  human  consciousness, 
heks  ooniprebension,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  its  ba- 
sil. It  is  this — that  animals,  not  having  the  ihculty  of 
interior  observation,  or  not  being  able  to  communicate 
.  what  paases  within  them,  the  field  of  study  must  neces- 
larlly  be  limited,  and  no  comparison  can  be  instituted 
belweeo  their  intellectual  faculties,  and  those  of  man. — 
la  other  words,  we  cannot  study  man  with  any  certain- 

S,  or  comprehensiveness,  because  we  cannot  describe 
a  process  by  which  an  elephant  may  reason,  or  traus^ 
lite  into  articulate  language  the  chatterings  of  a  mon- 
bj.    Passin^i  by  the  question  how  far  the  animals  are 
poBBessed  of  mtellectual  capacities,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  say  in  reply  to  this,  that  if  our  systems  of  mental  phi- 
kaophj  fail  to  take  in  any  thing  but  the  data  given  by 
htnian  consciousness,  these  data  may  still   l^  a  sure 
talis  for  a  correct  psychology.    M.  Comte  has  never 
filoessed  all  the  operations  of  the  law  of  gravitation  ; 
lit  ha  claims  universality  for  it,  and  postulates  it  as  the 
wis  of  the  entire. science  of  astronomy.     We  may  not 
b|  able  to  survey  all  the  manifestations  of  intellect 
ttther  in  the  ranks  of  creatures  above  us,  or  in  those 
bsBMth  us,  and  yet  be  justified  in  attempting  to  erect  a 
fJiQoaophy  of  the  mind.    Let  us  but  give  taith  to  our 
own  consciousness  and  its  intuitions,  and  the  founda- 
lioQS  of  the  science  are  secured.    Cautious  induction, 
fiwnded  upon  wide  and  accurate  observations,  will  ena- 
ble us  to  build  wisely,  and  a  fair  and  beautiful  structure 
reward  our  labours. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  learn  with  surprise 
fbat  after  all  these  very  contemptuous  rejections  and 
denials,  and  especially  the  denial  tiiat  we  possess  any 
power  of  observmg  mental  phenomena,  M.  Comte  still 
ooQtinues  to  treat  of  man's  intellectual  functions.  These, 
'  however,  are  synonymous  with  ^'cerebral  functions," 
Hid  in  place  of  the  ^^  psychologies^  and  ^^  metaphysics^ 
of  the  older  writers,  we  have,  as  the  positive  theory  of 
the  hnman  mind,  what  is  called,  in  this  book,  ^^  phreno- 
logical physiology."  "The  proper  object  of  "phreno- 
logical pbymologf  consists^^'  saystbe*  amlboPj  ^  in  deter- 
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tnining;  the  cerebral  or^n  appropriate  to  each  clearly 
marked,  simple  dispoBition,  affective  or  intellectual ;  or, 
reciprocally,  which  is  more  difScnlt,  what  fimction  is 
falfiiled  by  any  portion  of  the  mass  of  the  bvain  which 
exhibits  the  anatomical  conditions  of  a  distinct  orean.'' 
This,  stripped  of  its  verbiage,  is  simply  the  materialistic 
proposition  that  thought  is  a  function  of  the  brain,  aiid 
particular  classes  of  tnonght,  the  prodactions  of  partion- 
lar  and  definite  portions  of  the  Wain. .  This,  with  the 
special  honour  which  is  rendered  to  the  names  of  Oaba^ 
nis  and  Gall,  will  indicate  to  the  reader  the  stand-point 
from  \(rhich  M.  Comte  surveys  the  intellectual  world,  and 
justify  us  in  asserting  that  he  is  openly  and  unqnestioD- 
ably  a  materialist, — a  title  he  would  doubtleea  receive 
AS  a  term  of  honour.     His  very  great  scientific  aoquirfr" 
ments,  and  his  fine  powers  of  analysis,  preserve  him 
from  the  crudities  and  the  nonsense  of  travelling  phre- 
nologists, (whose  occupation,  we  are  glad  toeee,  is  well- 
nigh  gone,)  and  he  rejects  with  unusual  decision,  the 
maps  of  tlie  human  brain  as  given  by  Gall  and  Spurs* 
heim ;  but  his  radical  principles  are  materialistic,  and  to 
follow  him  would  be  simply  to  return  to  the  dnys- de- 
scribed in  the  terse  language  of  Sir  William  Hamiltota^ 
as  the  days  in  which  ^Hbe  philosophy  of  mind  wa^ 
viewed  as  correlative  to  the  physiology  of  orsanioition,^^ 
and  to  the  dreamy  speculations  '^  in  which  the  mon^ 
nature  of  man  was  at  last  formally  abolished  in  its  ider^, 
tifioation  with  his  physical ;  mind  became  a  reflex  m^ 
matter ;  thought,  a  secretion  of  the  brain."*     How  ne^j 
be  has  already  drifted  to   these  atheistic  speculators^ 
may  be  determined  by  the  fact,  that  he  suffers  himseY/^ 
in  one  place,  to  speak  of  '^  men  who  may  be  said  to 


think  vnth  the  hinder  pcurt  of  the  heady^-^P.  &4Si)  We 
humbly  submit,  whether  the  Positive  Philosophy  miy 
not  have  sprung  from  that  quarter. 

2.  Positivism  ignores  entirely,  and  with  its  usual  com- 
placency, all  that  has  hitherto  gone  under  the  .name  of  * 
Moral  Philosophy.     Man,  it  is  tnie,  considered  ssto 
animal,  has  certain  moral  functions.     But  these,  like  the 
intellectual  functions,  are  entirely  oerebroL    Their  stody 

\ 
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is  a  part  of  phrenological  physiology,  while  the  observa- 
tioD  of  moral  acts  forfiia  a  part  of  natural  history,  pro- 
perly eo  called.*    Divided  thns,  between  the  man  who 
feels  *^bnmpB,"  and  the  man  who  studies  the  habits  and 
IhttiDCts  of  oirds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  moral  science,  thie 
delight  of  many  a  great  and  pure  mind,  disappears  for- 
ever.   H.  Comte,  while  vacatmg  the  niche  it  nas  always 
ooenpied  in  the  temple  of  knowledge,  does  not  do  it  tbe 
poor  Dononr  of  naming  it.    Psychology  and  Metaphysics 
tie  dismissed  by  their  titles.    Even  the  celebrated  Oer- 
man  theory  of  the  "Ego,'*  receives  the  compliment  of  a 
eat  reftitation.  'The  French  school,  the  German  school, 
ndthe  Scotch  school  of  metaphysicians,  (the  special 
ditracteristic  of  the  last  being  ^^  impotence^^^  are  all 
mentioned,  if  it  is  to  be  condemned.    13ut,  for  aught  we 
cm  find  in  the  book,  one  might  read  it  without  ever 
dietming  that  profound  questions  in  morals  had  ever 
igitated  the  mind  of  man,  or  that  different  systems  of 
moral  science  had  invited  the  study  and  tbe  support  of 
ndent  disciples.    Not  an  author  is  quoted,  not  a  princi- 
ple discussed.    None  of  the  speculators  upon  subjects 
embraced  under  this  science  are  named,  save  Adam 
Smith;  to  whom,  with  Hume,  our  author  acknowledges 
bimflfelf  much  indebted  for  aid  in  his  early  philosophical 
edncation.    *Bnt  Smith's  name  is  mentioned,  not  as  a 
naoral  philosopher,  but  as  a  historian  of  the  sciences, 
and  particularly  of  astronomy.    Thus  the  whole  subject 
4a  quietly  ignored.    It  is  not  discussed.    There  is  no  re- 
futation of  any  part  of  it  attempted.    It  is  coolly  regard- 
ed as  in  a  tomb,  upon  which  M.  Comte  is  not  even  con- 
cened  to  write  an  epitaph. 

Nor  can  we  find,  after  somewhat  diligent  examination, 
Aat  anv  of  the  great  principles  of  morals  are  incorpora- 
ted in  tne  new  philosophy.  We  have  looked  in  vain  for 
some  recognition  of  the  existence  of  conscience.  The 
author  talks  of  public  and  of  personal  morals,  but  he 
does  not  mention  that  great  juage,  solemnly  enthroned 
io  every  man's  breast,  which  decides  upon  all  moral 
lets,  and  determines  their  moral  quality.  Neither  does 
H.  Comte  condescend  to  say  aught  concerning  the  free- 
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Im  or  the  Deoessity  of  man^@  moral  aetioiis.     Yet,  no 

|bject  might  be  moire  fitly  discussed  by  him  than  this 

.%  for  his  wholephilosfjphy  leads  directly  tu  the  most 

(id  Fatalisno*     His  general  lawis  cooti^al  all  plieiioiiie- 

L  and  lire  in  the?;aselves  immutable.    The  stars  are 

Jided  by  them.    The  tides  ebb  and  flow;  the  flowers 

iJODi  and  wither:  man  grows  up  into  matnrity  and 

ee :  natiuna  fluui-ish  and  decay:  society  dissolves,  and 

CMyatallixes  into  new  forms,  all  in  oliedieiiO*;  to  these 

VB,     The  spontaneous  acts  of  man  :  fur  angbt  we  can 

3^  the  flow  of  man's  thoughts,  and  the  current  of  his 

Isctions,  are  under  the  same  control,  apd  ackuowled^ 

a  same  rule.     AH  is  law— iron,  inflexible,  despotic 

|w,^aw,  without  a  law-giver,— from  which  there  la  no 

Itieibility  of  tjf^cape,  aod  which  no  one  can  chauga 

from  this  conclusioUj  which  fixes  the  charge  of  fiita^ 

\u  upon  his  doctrines,  M,  Comte,  escapes  by  an  inco^; 

Ueucy  which  is  quite  as  hurtful  to  his  philosophy.     It, 

the  acknowledgement  that  his  ^*genei:ar  ana  ^'  invi^- 
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in  ^^  directiDff  and  BtrengthQuing  the  action  of  &be  aodiBr- 
etanding;"  out  with  a  coolness  that  is  inimitable,  pro- 
proceeds  to  say  that  ^^tbe,  positive  method  being  every 
where  ide^ticali  i^  fis  much  at  home  in.  the  a«'t  of  rea8\>i^T 
ine,  as.  any  wjbere/  elflie;  aij&d  dii^  is,  why  no  sciencei 
wpetlier  biol<^,  or  any  other,  can  oflt^r  any  kind.of  rea- 


lOping,  of  which  mathematics  does  not  supply  a  simpler* 
lod  pi^Ee'r  counterp^U  Thus,  we  are  enabled  to  elimi- 
Qtte  the  only  remaining  poction  of  the  old.  pbilosopby, 
which  obuld  even  appear  to  offer  any  i^al  utility  ;  the 
Ifgical  part,  tj^e  value  of  which  is  irrevocably  abs^bedt 
bj  matneiusitical  scien^^."  Per  oontra.y  and  as  an  o^^t 
to  these  boasttu]  pretensions,  we-  direct,  our  readers'  at? 
taitioQ  to  the.  sturdy  zeal,  and  the  dialectic  skill  witbi 
which  Sir  William  Hamilton  sets  himself  to  pi*oye  the- 
usthematics,  not  a  logical  exercise  at  all, — and  the  ioy 
with  whicb  he  records  the  decision  of  Warburton,  tuat^. 
^tbe  oldest  mathematician  in  England  is  the  worst  rear 
aoDer  in  it."* 

i  Po&Uive  Philosophy  has  no  Science  of  Ood^am4  <sf) 
Man's  relations  to  God,  It  discards  all  Theology,  a(ud: 
aU  those  branches  of  learning  whicb  have  grown  up 
aioond  this  most  important,  and  to  niau^  most  int^i)sely 
inteiresting  subject;.  Its  fundamental  principle  necessi-. 
tatsB  this  rejection  of  all  thelo^.  Ii  the  theological 
condition  is  the  lowest  fivm  wbicu  all  the  sciences  n^ust 
rise  ere  they  caa  claim  any  scientific  character^  then 
tbw  can  be  no  trujth  there,  or  no  truth  which  we  must 
not  abandon  when  we  enter  upon  the  higher  stage.  ItOi 
valoe  is  simply  the  value  of  a  starting  point.  JSe  that 
I  is  starting,  may  esteem  it  as  his  place  of  departure,  but- 
I  he  that  has  ascended  above  it  laay  forget  it,  or  look. 
J  back  upon  it  with  indifference.  The  value  of  theologi- 
i^  cal  speculation,  to  us  now  consists  just  in  the  fact  that  it^ 
u  did  once  minister  to  the  awakening  of  human  thought; 
J  That  ofBce  accomplished,  it  became  as  futile  and  vain 
.]  as  t)ie  researches  of  the  astrologers  after  they  had  led 
i  men  on  .tQ  the  splendid  science  of  astronomy.  Thus. 
k  dp$!Q  Positivism,  by  its  fundamental  principle,  degrade.. 
I       Thsol9g7,  W^  subordinate  it  to  each'  nascent  scj^enc^ — 

i 
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I  Phrenology,  and  Biology,  find  others  ae  baeeless  and 
Ifornied. 

JAn other  prindple,  held  by  M,  Cotote,  and  made  fijn- 

Imental^  in'  the  scheme  of  PoBitive  Philosophy,  is,  that 

ling  limited  in  our  reaearchea  to  lawd,  we  can  institute 

1  inquiry  into  ca-QSeSj — either,  eavs  onr  author,  m  if  tor 

^ke  emphatic,  what  no  one  could  misinterpret,  "either 

at  or  final."    This  sabverta  Theology  at  its  founda^ 

ins,  by  making  it  irapossible  to  institute  any  argument 

which  we  can  demonstrate  the  existence  of  God. — 

|e  are  walled  around,  and  shut  in,  by  tbeae  laws,  and 

mot  get  hayond  them,  to  see,  if  haply,  in  our  gropings, 

cannot  find  One,  of  whom  we  may  say,  that  all  laws 

but  the  expression  of  his  over-rulingwill, — all  beings 

creations  of  His  infinite  power.    To  the  height  of 

fs  great  argument,  Positive  Philoaophy  does  not  aspire* 

ay,  it  forbids  ue  to  attempt  it     We  can  look  out  upon* 

Iture,  and  admire  its  wondrous  beauty,  and  study  ita 

Jrious  mechanism,  but  we  dare  not  look  up  to  see  who 
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After  an  avowal  so  unmistakeable  ad  the  above,  we 
are  amazed  to  find  that  M.  Cotnte  rejects' Atheism  as 
decidedly  as  be  rejects  Theism,  and  actually  classes  it 
under  the  soft  name  of  ^^  a  negative  doctrine,^'  with  doc- 
trines which  shrink  from  the  contact.  "  It  is  simply  a 
final  phase,"  says  he,  "  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  nrst 
theological,  and  then  metaphysical. ''  It  will  do  to  dis- 
organize old  systems  with,  is  hit  opinion,  but  it  will 
never  constrncfe  the  new  and  lasting  systems  of  philoso- 
phy. This  must  be  done  by  the  rinlosophy  which  re- 
eognizes  nothing  bat  universal  natural  laws,  to  wit:  by 
nbaterialism,  under  the  name  of  Positivism. 

•  We  begin  to  grow  weary  of  a  book,  in  which  error 
draws  out  its  length  through  many  consecutive  pages, 
and  will  pass  briefly  over  what  remains.  The  attitude 
which  the  Positive  rhilosophy  assumes  to  Revealed  Be- 
ligion,  may  be  readily  inferred  from  what  precedes.  As 
to  the  radical  question,  whether  there  has  oeen  any  reli- 
^n  revealed  to  man  by  means  of  supernatural  inspira- 
tioti, — any  system  of  faith  and  practice,  now  existing, 
which  is  prescrbed  to  man  by  Divine  authority,  there  is 
in  the  book  no  attempt  to  determine, — no  attempt  even 
to  discuss  it.  The  silence,  however,  is  ominous.  We 
suppose  that  M.  Comte's  opinion  is,  that  the  Bible  is  a 
specimen  of  the  earlier  and  the  later  literature  of  the 
Hebrews,  in  which  the  only  thing  worthy  of  observation 
is  that  the  law  of  Jesus  is  superior  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  all  of  which  is  now  valuable  only  as  indicating  the 
stage  of  progress  to  which  the  Jews  had  attained,  oome 
things  in  the  old  book  still  attract  his  attention  and  ad* 
miration,  among  which  are  the  ^^  fine  theocratic  natures 
of  early  antiquity,  of  whom  Moses  is  the  most  famiriar, 
if  not  the  most  accurate  type."*  But  our  gravity  has 
been  somewhat  disturbed  to  nnd  these  men  of  ^^fine  the- 
ocratic natures,"  suddenly  brought  down  to  our  own  le- 
vel, and  to  learn  that  the  type  and  model  of  them  all 
was,  with  many  better  things,  a  capital  ^^  engineeft.^^ 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  we  must  esteem  M. 
Cbmte  to  be  a  rejecter  of  Divine  Revelation.  The  fun- 
damental principles  of  his  philosophy  are  inconsistent 
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rh  the  poeaibility  of  such  a  reretation^  or  at  least  with 

evideaces  by   which  it  muflt  be  accretilted  to  the 

\r\d.  ^  A  niirBcIe  is  aq   impoBaibilitj   io  a  universe 

seemed  by  inflexible  general  laws,  .  A  prophecy  is  an 

jal  impoBSibiliij,     Man  cannot  infringe  these  laws, 

cannot  repeal  Ibtun.     Gk>d,  if  there  be  a  God,  will 

:  tor  in  a  gy&teni  id  constituted,  any  tbing  abnormal 

exceptional^  would  be  destructive  of  the  whole  ay&ttim. 

exiejteDce  of  all  the  poaiti^re  BcieQQt:^  thus  depeuda 

>Ti  the  discredit  of  the  two  greats  witaesaea  for  th^ 

Ipiratiou  of  the  Bible*    And  strange  to  say,  M,  Comta 

pally  compliaieutB  tfte  liA^man  Catholic  Church,  by 

ribudng  Io  it  the  ^'suppression  of  inspiration,  with 

Uts  train  of  oracles  and  propbeciee^^  apparitiuns  and 

jrades.," — this  very  equivocal  complinient  being  foun- 

on  the  fy^ct  that  inspiration  ceased  in  the  Church>  the 

Iment  that  the  ©wtire  system  of  Christianity  was  fully 

realed. 

The  question  may  be  aeked,  bow  does  the  Positive 
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quality  Dossessed  bj  him,  t^hile  in  tfaid  conditioti,  is 

Uie  simple  ability  to  raise  hiVnself  ont  of  it,  and  this  is 

tUio  specific  difference  between  himself  and  the  brute. — 

This  18  all  that  constitutes  his  stiperioritj^  in  or^nization. 

Thus  onr  hice  entered  npon  the  world  it  was  destined  to 

inhabit  and  rule.    Timorons,  weak,  and  ignorant,  onr 

rade  fbre&thers  beheld  in  every  motion  the  effect  of 

liTing  power,  and  Saw  a  living  being  in  every  tree,  and 

flower, — in  every  dark  clonc^  and  bright  ray, — ^in  the 

Et  sun,  and  every  glittering  star.  A  sl^idow  startled 
I— a  storm  bursting  upon  them,  was  the  visit  of  a 
rtvengefnl  powet*.  They  transferred  the  lifb  stirring 
vithin  them  to  inanimate  objects  withoat,  and  worship- 
ped them.  The  passions  struggling  in  their  breasts  they 
imtgined  moved  also  in  the  things  around  them,  and 
they  feared  them,  and  trembled  before  them.  Then, 
gnonally  attaining  to  3ome  insight  as  to  those  things 
neif,  they  still  kept  their  fear  and  wond6r  for  those  ffe- 
mote  and  mysterious,  and  star-worship  became  the  final 
point  and  culmination  of  Fetichism. 

Rota  Petiohism,  by  a  natural  derivation,  came  Poly- 
theism.    In  it,  the  Gods  worshipped  by  men  are  personi- 
iled  abstractions,  gifted  with  lire  and  power.    One  is 
tiepersotiification  of  Love,  another  of  Wisdom,  another 
of  Virtue.    To  make  these  personifications,  requires  some 
power  of  abstraction,  and  m  Polytheism  we  oehold  the 
«awning  of  the  Metaphj'sical,  or  transitional  condition 
j>f  human  knowledge.    This  was  the  first  effort  at  specn- 
'*tive  activity,  ana  signalizes  a  great  advance  in  the  in- 
^Ilectnal  life  of  our  race,  while  the  jgreat  number  of  his 
Sods,  and  their  constant  presence  with  him,  as  the  s\i- 
Perintendents  of  the  various  parts  of  the  material  world, 
^ade  devotion  ati  ea&y  and  familiar  thing  to  the  Poly- 
tkeist.     His  Pantheon  was  around  him  continually.    Po- 
lytheism also  demanded  a  sacerdotal  order,  and  in  the 
priesthoods  of  all  nations -are  to  be  found  the  germs  of 
nil  intellectual  and  moral  development.    In  every  point 
of  view,  therefore,  Polytheism  must  be  regarded  as  an 
ascetding  step  from  Fetichism,  while,  as  to  what  fbllows, 
it  evidently  leads,  naturally  ami  necessarily,  to  Mono- 
theism. 
Between  l^ljrtheism  «nd  Monotheism,  the  filiation  is 
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mplete,  and  easiJj  ai^thenticated.     In  the  more  ad- 
iiccd  t5 jre terns  of  Pol j^lhekm,  Fate  becoraes  gradaally 
j>reme.     This  supremacj^  is  made  the  iaeis  of  a  new 
iritiia)  r^ime.     Fate  slowly,  but  sureljf,  absorbs  the 
luitiohB  and  prerogatives  of  all  the  other  deities^  and 
the  epd,  stands  fyrth,  under  the  name  of  Providence, 
the  one  God  of  the  Monotheist.     *^  The  transition," 
y^  M.  Cointe,  "  through  the  idea  of  Fate,  to  the  cqn~ 
prion  of  Providence,  is  clear  enough,  as  effected  bj 
\^.  nietaphvisical  spirit  in  its  growth.'^* 
Having  thus  risen,  by  successive  stages,  from  the  low- 
^  and  mivet  grovelling  kind  of  Fetichiem,  in  which, 
is!  id  found  Uie  original  and  normal  state  of  man,  to 
irt;  and  acknowledged  Monotheism,  it  is  time  to  look 
Dund  usj  and  see  whether  we  are  in  the  presence  of 
b  God,  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  worship  aa 
cuLtur,  Upholder,  and  Lord  of  alL    To  our  sorrow,  we 
id  th^t  we  have  only  an  ahstractioD,~the  product  of 
!ta physical  philosophy.     God  exists  no  more  as  one, 
lui  ad  many.    The  highest  form  of  monotheism,  to  wit  > 

1 
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have  a  ^^  positive"  morality,  cousisting  of  ^^  a  complete 
expansion  of  benevolent  acts  and  sympathetic  emotions 
toward  the  whole  of  our  race." 

We  can  assure  M.  Comte  that  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  choosing  between  the  old  «nd  contemned  Theology, 
drawn  from  the  Bible,  which  he  is  pleased  to.i^ore,  and 
his  new  and  pretentions  philosophy.  With  all  its  brcMuith 
and  comprehensiveness — with  all  the  scientific  tratfa'  he 
has  endeavoared  to  incorporate  in  it,  and'with  all'  the 
persistent  zeal  and  dexterous  ingenuity  he  has  shown  in 
building  it  up,  we  must  still  sa^  that  "the  old  is  better." 
And  we  thank  God,  that  it  is  his  pleasure,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  to  smite  all  systems  which  range  themselves  aeaitist 
his  holy  Word,  with  one  incuraole  defect,— a  defect 
which  incapi^citates  them  for  any  lasting  or  expanding 
dominion  over  the  human  mind.  They  all  lack  vital 
warmth.    They  are  all  cold,  cheerless  speculations.    Dis- 

f^nised  as  they  may  be  in  philosophic  robes,  and  gar- 
anded  by  flowers,  the  heart  of  man  always  refuses  to 
take  them  to  itself.  It  finds  in  them  no  answer  to  its 
pressing  needs — no  relief  for  its  intense  anxieties.  It 
can  extract  no  hope  out  of  their  placid  utterances,  and 
find  no  motives  for  effort  in  their  finely-spun  theories. — 
And  so  it  casts  them  from  it,  and  turns  back  to  the 
bleeped  Book,  which  contains  within  it  a  Gospel,  warm 
with  precious  and  immutable  promises,  and  beaming 
with  tiie  light  of  sure  and  immortal  hopes. 

M.  Cooite  may  think  this  a  small  matter,  compared 
with  the  width  of  view,  and  comprehensiveness  of 
thought,  which  is  promised  in  his  Philosophy,  and  look 
with  his  customarv  contempt  upon  those  who  prefer  the 
lowlv  places  he  has  left,  to  the  heights  to  which  he 
would  call  all  men.  But  M.  Comte  understands  not  the 
wants,  as  he  evidently  fails  to  see  the  causes  of  the 
wbes  of  his  fellow  men.  There  is  many  a  fair  valley  in 
Europe,  the  dwellers  in  which  cannot  see  beyond  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  which  encircle  them,  and  who 
look,  day  after  day,  upon  the  same  fields,  and  the  same 
homes.  And  there  is  one  awful  mountain,  lifting  itself 
above  all  its  fellows,  and  piercing  the  heavens  with  its 
sharp,  glittering,  icy  top.  The  adventurous  traveller, 
who  nas  r^achea  the  summit,  over,  glaciers  tre^herous 
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loctk  out  npon  a  view,  iwich  ae  can  be  seen  at  ho 

^r  spot  of  earth.     From  that  eminence  he  may  look 

rn  upon  moan  tains  that  stretch  far  away  on  every 

,  all  browned  with  their  thawlees  snows, — npon  laibeR 

sleep  in  quiet  heanty  at  tbetr  feet,— irpon  f  lie  forests 

[he  nofth^-^upon  the  Vieh  vineyards  of  France, — and 

ito  the  sontb Ward,  upon  the  golden  haze  overhanging 

ly, — npon  the  hifitoric  plain  of  Marathon, — and  upon 

1 6b  Of ea  that  are  Washed  by  tlie  waters  of  the  Medi- 

IftneaTi  sea.     But  who  wouid  not  rather  live  in  the 

Inded  valley,  than  npon  the  snowy  summit  of  Mofit 

|nc!    Who  would  not  rather  abidia  in  thy  lowly  T-ale, 

which  we  could  lift  our  eyes  to  the  calm,  pure  hea- 

above  ns,  atid  be  chfeeved  *nd  warmed  by  faye  frota 

great  Sun   o^'  Righteous hfese,  than  to  aecehd  the 

^lits  and  breathe  the  rare  and  chilling  iair,  t^  which 

todless  philosophy  would  lift  "us!    Id  the  rale,    we 

|!d  lire, — ^live  joyfully,  and  gladly,  and  peacefnlljr: 
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Jnbal,  who  was  a  descendant  of  that  wicked  one,  Cain-, 
it  is  simply  because  we  know  the  beginning  of  evil  is  as 
the  letting  forth  of  water.  Tlie  most  deadly  poisons  are 
Qsoally  administered  with  the  most  pleasant  and  heal- 
thy food.  The  most  dangerous  errors  and  falsehoods  on 
etrtli,  are  those  presented  with  a  large  amount  of  truth. 
A  Bear,  accidentally  made,  on  the  face,  may  afterwards 
be  deemed  an  important  element  to  a  perfect  portrait, 
I  So  customs,  formed  without  the  shadow  of  anthority, 
maj,  by  consent,  become  as  binding  and  solemn  as  law 
itself.  Hence,  upon  the  use  of  organs,  as  a  regular  part 
of  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  we  say,  "  Ohsiapnnci- 
fiii.^ — *^^Qui  dot  /ormam^  dut  canaequ^ntia  ad  for- 
iifMrk"  Let  an  error  or  evil,  in  any  "way ,  gain  a  foot-hold 
is  the  charch,  and  how  lon^  will  it  be  before  tradition 
will  bow  down  to  it,  as  a  relic  of  profoundest  veneration  ? 
Like  the  long  and  angry  controversy  waged  between  the 
Etttern  and  Western  Churches,  as  to  whether  the  bread 
tbey  used  on  sacramental  occasions  should  be  leavened 
ornnleavened,— H)r  of  the  amusing  mistake  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  which  occurred  by  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen 
10  transcribiDg  the  word  muynpsimvus  for  sumpsimus ;  at 
filt  it  was  regarded  a  mistake,  but  time'  soon  gave  to  it 
afBoeration,  which  a  logomachy  of  years  could  not 
ooneet.  For  what  we  have  to  advance  upon  this  snb- 
jeet,  we  would  neither  excite  the  hatred  of  Lavater,  who 
«i^  "Never  make  that  man  your  friend  who  hates 
fliQsic'' :  nor  the  reproach  of  him  who  says : 

"The  man  that  hath  not  mnsio  in  hinwelf^ 
Nor  18  not  moved  with  concord  of  eweet  aonndfl, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stmtagems  and  spoils. 
Thi  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  nighty 
Aad  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus. 
Let  no  Biich  man  be  trusted.** 

Thougli  not  entirely  destitute  of  musical  taste,  t)r  mu- 
sical knowledge,  still  we  are  free  to  admit,  if  our  lot 
had  fallen  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  we  might 
have  been  something  of  a  wonder  among  men:  For 
those  who  could  not  then,  'join  in  a  madrigal,  or  take 
their  part  in  a  song  for  various  voices,  were  treated  as 
persons  whose  education  had  been  neglected,  and  folks 
wondered  where  such  people  had  been  brought  up" ! — 
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[e  have  bo  idea,  if  onr  life  were  etiddeTily  terminated 
death ^  the  world  would  ever  saj  of  m,  as  was  said 
tlje  celebrated  nmsiciun^  Paganini,  "The  whole  man 
is  an  jnstnnuent, — a  mnsical  eensibility  seemed  to  vi- 
Ute  through  every  fibre  of  his  frame,*'  Or,  aa  was 
lid  at  the  death  of  Pope:  "The  power  of  song  and 
Vrce  ofm^c  died.''  Btit  we  confees,  cure  m  a  dull  ear, 
Ir  what  some  persone  call  ^Hhe  luxuries"  of  public  wor- 
lip,  viz;  the  organ,  with  its  atia^^M^  an  operatic  choir, 
Ihich,  too  ot^ten,  k  no  more,  even  on  the  Sabbath,  in 
le  honee  of  God,  than  axpoa^arot,  (tar-sporta,)  Such  a 
Inmrk  may  subject  ue,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  to 
le  charge  of  narrow-raioded  prejndice,~snd  the  ama- 
lurs  of  the  organ  and  dance,  may  denounce  ns  ae  etiff- 
lc?ed  Puritan, — disturfcers  of  the  peace,  aud  long-eetab- 
Thed  good  order  in  the  worship  of  the  Sanctuary.  But 
[all  we  obey  God,  or  pleaae  man?  If  onrs  be  the  work 
nieu,  it  will  come  to  nought  \  but  if  it  be  the  work  of 
cannot  overthrow  it.     Hence  "stand  ye  in  the 
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to  tread  my  conrts  ?   Bring  no  more  vain  oblationd-:  hi- 
oeoBe  is  an  abomination  unto  me :  the  new  moons  and 
Babbathg,  tbe  calling  of  assemblies,  I  cannot  awaj  with  : 
it  is  iniqnity,  even  the  solemn  meeting."    A  "sin-offer- 
ing bast  thoQ  not  required."    It  is  not  because  praise  is  a 
pleasant  thing— pleases  the  ear — and  stirs  up  the  deep 
nelings  of  the  soul,  that  we  employ  it  in  the  worship  of 
Qod:  a  much  strongerreason  than  this  enjoins  its  use  up- 
on ns, — it  is  a  "positive  institution  of  God."    "Singyo 
praises  with  the  spirit,  and  with  the  understanding  a^o.'^ 
**Let  every  thing  that  bath  breath,  praise  the  Lord." 

If  music — if  praise,  is  a  necessary  and  important  part 
of  our  worship,  and  derives  its  efficacy  from  its  appoint- 
Bsnt,  and  our  method  of  perforipance, — sm-ely,  it  is  no 
nm  enquiry,  how  ?  or  with  wbtft,  shall  we  praise  God  ?• 
The  desfgnr  of  sacred  music  is  to  express  our  devout  af- 
feetions  towards  God,  and  make  melody  in  the  heart  to 
the  Lord."  Says  Dr.  Fuller,  "  The  intent  of  singing  is, 
bja  mnsical  pronunciation  of  affecting  truth,  to  render 
itBtill  more  affecting."  "Singing"  says  Dr.  Gill,  "is 
iNftking  melodiously,  musical^,  or  with  the  tnodulation 
of  the  voice,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mental  sinking, 
orltngiDg  in  the  heart  without  the  voice."  In  its  place, 
phdae  is  as  necessary  and  important  a  part  of  our  wor- 
lUp,  and  should  he  as  faithfully  improved  and  perform- 
ed, as  the  preaching  of  the  word  or  prayer.  For  He 
wtoteid  "Hear  the  word  at  my  mouth" — "preach  the 
irord," — ^who  hath  taught  us  "how  to  pray,"  and  ^'^tbr 
what  we  should  pray," — with  the  same  authority  enjoins 
it  upon  us  "  to  sing  with  the  spirit,  and  with  the  under- 
atanding  also."  "  Speaking  to  yourselves  in  psalms,  and 
hjmns,  and  spiritual  songs :  singing  and  making  n>eIo- 
dy  in  your  heart  to  the  Lord."  "  In  this,"  *ETnmons 
says,  "the  apostle  did  not  address  the  Ephesians,  as 
ringers,  but  as  men  of  piety,  who  would  w&h  to  express 
their  holy  love  and  gratitude  to  the  Atithor  of  all  their 
mercies."  Speaking  is  the  natural  language  of  tbe  un- 
derBtanding,  and  singing  is  the  natural  langnage  of  the 
heart.  "  We  always  use  words  to  express  our  thoughts, 
but  we  do  not  always  use  words  to  express  our  feelings. 
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pse  W6  can  clearly  and  forcibly  express  by  simple 

Sound  may  arouse  and  excite  the   feelings, 

will  leave  no  de^p  or  lasting  impression  on  the  heart. 

telodiona  sonnde  have  only  a  mechanical  operatioii 

^u  the  mind  :  but  when  they  are  connected  with  ap- 

||iriat€  language,  they  produce  a  moral  effect.    -For 

roasou,  men  have  always  connected  mnsic  and  poe^ 

J  together.^'    Music  has  no  human  father.     It  cl aims 

liave  deBcended  from  the  skies.     It  is  no  modern  in* 

Ition,     For  sacred  song  \%  as  ancient  as  the  creation, 

eldest  born  of  all  the  daughters  of  Music.    So  doe« 

Ini mental  music  go  back  far  in  the  history  of  man, 

IJiibal,  the  ^^TiT^A  from  Cain,  long  before  the  deluge^ 

tjrhi  men  to  play  on  instruments,  and  was  called  **the 

]rer  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ.     By  tha 

vvc  It  ere  take  occasion  to  remark,  what  was  tbea 

|eil  an  organ,  was  not  such  as  we  now  use,  and  call 

lat  name.     Parkhnrst  says,  it  denoted  some  fistulsr 

instrument  with  holes,  resembling  our  flute ;  and 
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as  the  church  itself:  but  not  so  with  the  use  of  instrn- 
nental  music.  Bingham  says,  ^^  It  is  generally  agreed 
by  learned  men  that  the  use  of  organs  came  inta  the 
church  since  the  time  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  (1250.)  For 
he  said,  '^  Our  church  does  not  use  musical  instruments, 
M  harps,  and  psalteries,  to  praise  God.''  The  gradual 
iatrodaction  -of  them  was  concurrent  with  the  gradual 
eorraption  of  the  church  in  all  other  respects,  bo  Ions 
H  she  retained  her  virgin  purity,  and  was  uncorrnpted 
bf  the  world,  did  she  most  sedulously  keep  aloof  from 
ill  Bttch  itinoTations  and  improvements.  Marinus  Saun- 
t«,  who  lived  about  1290,  was  the  first  who  brought  the 
MS  of  wind  organs  into  chnrches.  In  honour  of  which, 
he  was  called  Torcellus, — the  Italian  name  for  an  organ. 
Let  it  not  be  forgotten — the  art  of  playing  on  the  organ, 
lod  its  use  in  Divine  service,  was  first  brought  to  per- 
fection in  the  Church  of  Eome.  Here  it  is,  we  ascertain 
the  parentage  of  this  so-called  grand  improvement  in  the 
pruse  of  6^.  Whenever  the  church  pots  on  the  mask 
of  (he  world,  she  is  not  only  sore  to  lose  something  of 
hv  dignity,  but  of  vital  godliness. 

But,  to  take  up  again  the  thread  of  Scriptural  history 
upon  this  subject :  Moses,  the  leader  of  God's  ancient 
Iniel,  composed  a  song  and  sung  it  when  he  passed 
tkiODgh  the  Bed  Sea.  David  was  both  a  lover  and 
peat  proficient  in  music — was  called  '^  the  sweet  singer 
n  Israel."  He  was  such  a  lover  of  it,  and  so  enthusias- 
tic in  his  performance,  that  in  the  eyes  of  his  queen. 
Michal,  he  so  far  outstripped  the  bounds  of  decency, 
m  dancing  and  plaving  before  the  ark,  that  she  came 
OfBt  to  meet  him  with  the  ironical  reproach  :  '^  How  glo- 
rious was  the  king  of  Israel  to-day,  who  uncovered  hiui- 
Mf  to-day  in  the  eyes  of  the  handmaids  and  his  servants 
ee  one  of  the  vain  fellows  shamelessly  uncovereth  him- 
edf."*  For  upwards  of  six  hundred  years  after  the 
deluge,  the  Scriptures  do  not  record  the  practice  of 
moeic,  but  in  Genesis,  chap.  31,  where  Laban  says  to 
Jioob,  ^^  wherefore  didst  thou  flee  away  secretly,  and 
iteal  away  from  me,  and  didst  not  tell  me,  that  I  might 
ha?e  sent  thee  away  with  mirth,  and  with  songs,  with 
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bret  and  wjtlj  harp?"    And  diirmg  the  period  of  the 
1  ministration  of  Moeee,  uo  other  niiiBJcal  inetnimeiifB 
e  TneiitionQd  than  tnimpets  and  timbrels, — the  blowine 
the  ram'e  horns  at  the  deetrnction  of  Jenctio, — ana 
^  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak.     From  this,  to  the  peri- 
I  when  Sanl  was  cboeen  king,  about  1095  before  Christ, 
e  Bible  has  no  reference  to  mnsicat  infitrnnienta,  except 

0  trumpet  on  military  occasions.     As  there  is  no  pre- 
pt  of  ChrtBt, — no  example  of  the  apostleb,  enjoining  or 

1  forcing  the  introduction  of  mufiieal  instrnments  into 
ivine  worship,  under  the  gospel^ — no  dictate  of  reason^ 
id  no  sentiment  of  piety  requiring  their  use, — it  Is  de- 
mtly  to  be  wished  that  they  may  be  entirely  and  nni- 
■rm\\y  exchided  from  the  house  of  God*    Juedn  Mar- 
r  says,  '*The  singing  with  iuetruniental  music  was  not 
ceived  in  the  Christian  churches,  as  it  wus  among  the 
sws  ifl  their  infant  state;  but  only  the  nse  of  plain 
ng,*'     Just  inns  remarks ;  ''The  useW  instruments  was 
anted  the  Jews  for  their  imperfection,  and  that  there- 
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per  tjpe  of  Christ,  and  an  effectual  bulwark  against 
idolatry."  The  instminents  of  music  used  in  the  temple 
service,  were  all  appointed  by  Ood,  and  separated  from 
tpro&ne  to  a  sacred  purpose.  Since  we  have  no  such 
musical  instruments  of  Divine  appointment  under  the 
gospel,  what  right  have  we  to  appoint  any,  or  to  use 
any,  without  a  Divine  appointment?  If  we  once  intro- 
dnfle  musical  instruments  into  Divine  service,  we  shall 
Defer  know  when,  or  wliere  to  stop.  l>ne,  the  ancient 
Hebrews  bad  a  great  taste  for  music,  such  as  they  used 
in  thmr  religious  services, — in  their  public  and  private 
lijoidngs,  feasts,  and  even  at  their  mournings.  Ood 
pve  the  pattern  of  the  Temple,  in  which  every  piece  of 
tmber  was  described, — and  all  the  utensils  and  omar 
iWDtB,  even  to  the  tape-strings :  where  do  we  find  the 
directions  of  its  instruments,  to  be  used  on  all  ordinary 
oeeasions  ?  And,  on  what  private  occasion  do  we  find 
tbem  mingling  instrumental  music  with  their  songs  of 
prtiset  Trumpets  and  home  are  the  only  instruments 
eooeeming  which  any  directions  are  given  in  the  law, 
ind  these  are  scarcely  mentioned  as  musical  instruments; 
bit  as  suited  to,  and  employed  for,  making  signals,  calls, 
ttid  conveying  instructions  during  the  religions  solemni- 
tiei.  The  trumpets  sounded  every  morning  at  the  open- 
iig  of  the  court-gates  (t.  e,  of  the  Temple.  In  the 
Temple,  the  trumpets  were  sounded  exclusively  by  the 
priests,  who  stood,  not  in  the  Levitical,  but  apart  and 
opposite  to  the  Levites,  on  the  other  side  of  ttie  altar, 
both  parties  looking  toward  it, — the  priests  on  the  west 
lide,  and  the  Levites  on  the  east.  The  trumpets  did  not 
join  in  the  concert;  bnt  were  sounded  during  certain 
regulated  pauses  in  the  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
Toe  sone  and  music  began  not  to  sound,  till  the  pouring 
OBt  of  the  drink'oifering :  so  we  may  understand  the 
pessage,  (2  Chron.  xxix :  27,)  "  And  when  the  burnt- 
offering  began,  the  song  of  the  Lord  began  also,  with  the 
trompets,  and  with  the  instruments  ordained  by  David, 
the  king."  If  instrumental  music  formed  any  part  of 
the  Jewish  worship,  it  was  at  some  religious  festival, 
national  jubilee,  or  to  celebrate  some  great  natural  deli- 
verance,— such  as  crossing  of  the  Ked  Sea — deliverance 
from  EgypL    When  David  ascended  the  throne  of  Is- 
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we   bear  of  many   a  sacred  concert     Wh*jn  be 

?ht  tbu  ark  of  the  Lord  from  Ktrjath-joarim,  David 

"  Israel  played  before  God,  with  all  their  might, 

;^itb  singing  aod  with   harps,  and  with  psalteries, 

pith  timbrels,  and  with  cjmbaU,  and  with  trum- 

''And  the  sons  of  Aamn,  the  piie^tB,  ehall  blow 

I  the  trumpets  :  and  thej  shall  be  to  yoa  for  an  ordi- 

foj-ever  throughout  your  generations.     In  the  day 

ir  gladnesa,  and  in  yonr  solemn  dayt^,  and  in  the 

bninga  of  your  months,  ye  Bhall  blow  with  the  triim- 

even  your  burnt-offerings :  that  they  may  be  to  you 

memorial  before  your  Go^."*    This  was  donbtleos 

tgin  of  the  choir  of  the  Hebrew  ritual,     Asaph^ 

lu  and  Jemuthnn,  were  chiefs  of  the  music  of  the 

Imacle,  under  David,  and  of  the  Temple^  under  So- 

In.     Asaph  had  four  sons,  Sedutbun  sm^  and  He- 

fourteen,    Tliese  twentyfuur  Levites,  sons  of  the 

great  masters  of  the  Temple  music,  were  at  the 

o^i  pw&nt^-four  bands  of  musicians,  wfaicb  served  in 
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prophets,"  but  it  was  David  who  arranged  the  whole 

mwcal  economy  of  the  Jews :  whatever  it  may  hav« 

l>eeD— David,  the  king,  as  well  as  David,  the  Psalmist, 

most  be  considered.    Resides,  we  are  not  Jews ;  neither 

is  oar.  church  Jewish.    ^The  Jewish   chnrcfa   was  a 

dinrch,  bnt  it  never  was  the  chnrch  of  QtoAJ^    And  the 

Cut  that  they  did  this,  or  that,  does  not  now  obligate  ns 

t»  do  the  same.    Borne  things  were  restricted  to  the 

chnrch  in  her  infantile  state.    She  was  as  a  minor  under 

governors  and  tutors.    ^^  These  things  are  now  done 

awsy.]' 

Besides,  take  the  Jews  themselves,  the  most  remarka- 
ble people  that  ever  lived  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, — 
mnarkable  for  their  nationality, — for  their  undeviating 
adherence  to  the  faith  and  form   of  worship  of  their 
£)rafathers.    Nothing  must  be  added  to,  or  taken  from. 
They  hold  to  be  the  same  now  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Da?id  or  Moses.    Is  it  not  an  argument  strongly  in  our 
&vonr,  against  the  use  of  organs^  that  ^^  probably  in  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  Jewish  synagogues  which  have  co- 
vered the  earth  during  the  whole  career  of  that  wonder- 
Ail  people,  not  one  can  be  found  in  which  the  congre^ 
don  of  (orthodox)  enlightened  Jews,  who  adhere  to  tne 
ioititutions  of  their  religion,  and  their  race,  allowed  any 
instrument  of  music,  much  less  an  organ,  to  form  any 
part  of  their  system  of  the  public  worship  of  Godt"-^ 
The  Persian  Jews  have  inti-oduced  organs  into  their 
synagogues,  and  the  Greeks  have  done  the  same.    By 
All  others,  this  is  held  an  innovation  upon  old  cnstoms, 
^nd  they  are  no  longer  regarded  as  of  the  number  of  the 
Aiithlul.    But  more  than  mis :  In  ^^^  Orach  Gh<mm^'^  (the 
-bighest  Jewish  authority,)  in  a  Treatise  on  the  Sabbath, 

SSec.  388,)  there  it  is  recorded  as  a  law  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  ^^It  is  improper  to  produce  sounds  from  any 
musical  instrument  on  the  Sabbatli  day.]^  Not  only  is 
^he  organ,  but  the  use  of  all  other  instruments  is  prohi- 
bited. The  reason  of  this  prohibition,  is  founded  on  the 
written  law, — particularly  the  fourth  commandment  in 
the  Decalogue,  which  ^ays :  ^'  Kemember  the  Sabbath 
day  to  keep  it  holy.    Six  days  shalt  thou  labour  and  do 

*  Dr.  B.  J.  BrMkinridgc.  . 
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all  thy  work,  but  the  seventh  is  the  6abbat)i  of  the  Lord 
thy  God,  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,"  &c.  Here 
is  the  express  injunction,  ^^  thou  shaUnotdo  amu  wcrh,'^^ 
Hence  tne  question  is  raised  by  the  Jew,  in  his  strict 
observance  of  the  Law  of  Moses ;  whether  the  pjaying 
of  an  instrument  is  regarded  ota  work  or  not?  Eveiy 
thing,  not  essential  to  the  preservation  of  life,  or  health, 
was  strictly  prohibited  on  that  day,  as  work, — conse- 
quently, the  Jew  maintains  the  proper  definition  of  the 
word  wcrky  will  show  that  any  thins  artifioial  must  be 
avoided  on  the  Sabbath.  The  sounds  of  an  instrument 
are  the  result  of  a  mechanical  force,  and  is  therefore 
warky  and  the  playing  of  any  instrument  on  that  day,  is 
a  violation  of  the  fourth  commandment  And,  in  as 
much  as  no  specific  allusions  are  made,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  that  instrumental  music  formed  any  part 
of  the  actual  service  of  the  Temple,  the  Jew  concludes, 
the  introduction  of  such  music  mto  the  synagogue  must 
be  regarded  an  innovation,  sanctioned  not  even  by  the 
voice  of  tradition.  They  may  now,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Temple,  permit  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  the 
synagogue;  but  it  is  only  on  some  special  occasions, 
such  as  on  the  night  of  tlie  8th  day  of  tlie  feast  of  Taber 
nacles,  &c.,  but  on  no  occasion  to  form  any  part  of  the 
regular  service  of  the  synagogue.    In  as  much  as  the 

freat  services  of  the  synagogue  occur  only  on  the  Sab- 
ath,  and  feast  days,  and  as  every  kind  of  work  was 
strictly  forbidden  on  such  days  by  the  law  of  Moses,  the 
conclusion  is,  the  use  of  any,  and  aU  kinds  of  iustrumeD- 
tal  music,  must  be  forbidden  by  the  Law :  hence,  every 
Jewish  community  permitting  the  use  of  music,  as  t 
regular  part  of  their  synagogue  service,  are  vegarded  as 
violators  of  God's  Law, — and,  accordingly,  are  cut  off 
from  the  number  of  the  orthodox  and  faithful.  If  there 
had  been  anx  thing  i*equiring  the  use  of  organs,  is  it 

£robablo  the  Jew,  with  his  strict  regard  for  tne  Ijaw  of 
[oses,  and  the  form  of  woi-ship  adopted  by  his  fore- 
fathers, would  so  long  and  so  universally  have  omitted 
itt  Hence,  we  cannot  but  regi^d  the  introduction  and 
use  of  instrumental  music  as  an  innovation, — and  to  be 
deprecated,  as  not  being  for  the  spirituality  and  pros- 
perity of  Zion.    This  w  no  upstart  notion,  or  narrow- 
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minded  prejudice  of  onrs.  For  it  shonld  be  remember- 
ed :  ^^  Daring  the  very  sessionB  of  ^lie  Wedtmingter  As- 
Mmbly,  which  composed  our  standards,  in  their  present 
{brm,  the  Long  Parliament  passed  an  act  under  advice 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
declaring  the  use  of  organs  in  churches  to  be  a  part  of 
idolatrous  Worship, — and  ordering  every  one.  to  be  re- 
mofed."*  It  is  ^'  the  little  foxes  that  destroy  the  viuir 
ige." — ^^  Dead  flies  cause  the  precious  ointment  to  send 
wk  a  stinking  savour."  Jonathan  tasted  but  a  little 
hoDey  on  the  end  of  his  rod,  but  for  that  he  must  die  I — 
Wmd  we  call  to  mind  the  insidious  and  unsuspecting 
BADDer  in  which  errors  and  troubles  have  crept  into  the 
cbreh, — and  how  long  the  wounds  thus  inflicted  have 
boen  in  healing,  we  cannot  too  soon  shut  down  the  gates 
against  them, — we  cannot  be  too  stringent  in  walking  in 
^^the  old  paths,"— or  in  demanding  a  ^^  thus  saith  the 
Loid." 

No  one,  who  carefully  observes  the  tendency  of  thin^, 
or  the  excess  to  which  things  liavo  already  been  carried 
HDOD  this  subject,  but  will  admit  it  is  time  the  tocsin 
ttould  be  sounded, — ^}'ea,  that  the  axe  should  be  laid  at 
tke  root  It  has  been  said,  ^'  The  voice  is  the  key  which 
anlocks  the  heart."  Heresies  and  divisions  may  creep 
into  the  church,  through  her  praise,  as  well  as  by  her 
pntyers  or  preaching.  £very  one  may  have  a  psafm,  as 
well  as  a  doctrine.  If  we  may,  in  one  part  of  our  wor- 
ship, offer  God  action  or  sound  for  devotion,  may  we 
not  give  aUUude  for  prayer  ?  "  The  acceptable  way  of 
wonoipping  the  true  Grod  is  instituted  by  himself,  and 
lu  limited  by  his  own  revealed  will,  that  he  may  not  be 
worshipped  according  to  the  imaginations  and  devices  of 
men,  or  the  suggestions  of  Satan  under  any  visible  rep- 
resentation, or  any  other  way,  not  prescribed  in  the  Ho- 
ly Scripture.  We  can  readily  anticipate  that  ours  will 
be  regarded  as  an  argument  against  the  abuse,  rather 
than  the  proper  and  lawful  use  of  organs.  If  the  law  is 
produced  in  tbeiri  favour,  we  have  not  a  word  more  to 
say,— our  di£Sculty  is  the  want  of  a  jm$  DUnnum :  for 
the  abase  of  a  thing,  can  be  no  valid  objection  against 
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its  lawful  use.  Otherwise,  we  must  give  ap  all  our 
physical  comforts  and  Christian  privileges.  We  mast 
stay  away  from  the  sanctuary, — and  shnt  our  teeth 
against  our  daily  bread, — for  there  are  manv  backsli- 
ders and  gluttons  in  the  world.  If  yon  are  disposed  to 
set  aside  the  necessity  of  a  Divine  appointment,  and  ifi- 
trodnce  the  organ,  merely  on  the  score  of  eafpediency^ — 
because  it  pleases  the  ear,— or  will  prabcMy  promote 
the  interests  of  religion, — or  plead  its  use  because  of  its 
utility  in  sustaining  and  accompanying  the  voices  in 
large  congregations, — the  solemn  and  sublime  eflfect  it 
produces  on  the  feelings,— or  should  you,  as  others^  re- 

Srd  it  to  be  only  a  past-time  amusement, — an  inter- 
ie, — a  mere  superfluity  in  religious  servioee, — ^if  this 
is  the  light  in  which  we  are  to  regard  it,  and  the  only 
rule  by  which  we  are  to  regulate  our  praises, — ^thia  is,  at 
once,  throwing  open  the  door  for  the  greatest  variety  in 
practice,  and  the  greatest  confusion  must  ensue.  For 
the  taste  of  one  congregation  may  lead  them  to  prefer 
an  organ — another  may  wish  the  viol  and  harp — the 
third  tnedrum  and  trumpet— ^nd  where  will  it  end?— 
How  many  churches  are  there,  whose  Sabbath  services 
are  now  regularly  celebrated  every  Sabbath  with  three 
or  more  instruments?  At  first,  we  merely  ioleraU  a 
thing, — then,  it  may  be  done, — and  lastly,  it  mfuei  be 
done.  Habits  grow  upon  us,  and  we  scarce  know  how. 
How  many  things  do  we  now  tolerate,  and  regard  as  the 
res  eaerce  of  the  sanctuary,  at  whose  introduction  our 
forefathers  felt  the  cause  of  religion  to  be  greatly  scan- 
dalized i^  For  example :  In  the  reign  of  Charles  £,  Fran- 
cis Coruwell  was  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  wear  the 
surplice,  to  kneel  at  the  sacrament,  and  to  use  the  sign 
of  tne  cross  in  baptism.  What  has  custom  done  in  re- 
gard to  these  things  1  Are  there  not  those  who  believe 
this  was  the  auostolic  mode  ?  And  should  a  minister  ap- 
pear before  them,  without  his  ojiciale — without  the 
robes,  expressive  of  the  services  he  is  to  perform, — they 
cannot  suppress  the  feeling, — there  is  somethmg  very  iny- 
portant  wanting/ — ^^' that  man's  religion  is  vain"!  So, 
many  feel  in  reference  to  the  use  of  organs.  With  them, 
a  church  without  an  organ,  is  little  diffei'ent  from  a 
church  without  a  minister.    ^^A  littlejeaven  leavens  tha> 
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irhole  lump."  We  may  gaze  upon  the  sun,  till  every 
thing  about  us  appears  as  dark  as  midnight.  •Follow 
not  the  traditions  of  men,  or  the  rudiments  of  the  world, 
Vat  '^  let  praise  be  with  grace  in  your  hearts,  making 
melody  unto  the  Lord."  "  How  is  it,  brethren  ?  when 
je  come'  together  every  one  hath  a  psalm,  hath  a  doc- 
trine, hath  a  tongue,  hath  a  revelation,  hath  an  interpre- 
tition.  Let  all  Uiiuj^  be  done  (not  only  decently  and  in 
order,  but)  unto  edifying."  In  the  ohnrch^  I  had  rather 
ipeakfive  words  with  my  •  understanding,'  thai  hf  vyy 
ipiMl  might  teach  others  also,  than  ten  thousand  words 
in  an  tftubnourn  tongue.  For,  ^^  even  things  without  life 
giriD^  sound,  whether  pipe  or  harp,  except  they  give 
a  distinction  in  the  sounds,  bow  shall  it  be  known  what 
ii piped  or  harped?"  Our  objection,  then,  to  the  use  of 
instrumental  music,  in  Ohristian  worship,  is  not  on  ac- 
eouDt  of  its  aiiM«,  but  because  itthas  no  foundation  in 
the  Scriptures,  particularly  the  New  Testament,-  which 
k  the  standard  of  our  faith  and  practice.  For,  if  once 
we  depart  from  this  standard,  there  will  be  no  end  to 
iiDovations. 

We  are  neither  insensible  to  the  charms  of  sweet  and 
BMlodious  sounds,  nor  ignorant  of  the  power  music  is 
capable  of  exerting  over  the  foeliiies  and  actions  of  men. 
bean  arouse  feelings  which  may  have  been  dormant  for 
vearB ;  and  nerve  for  action  the  most  timid  and  irreso- 
ute.  This  may  be  the  reason  why  some  would  introduce 
instniments  into  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  But  it  is 
tothie  very  fact,  we  would  turn  the  public  mind, — where 
there  is  the  capacity  for  such  power,  so  much  greater  the 
danger,  when  improperly  or  unlawfully  used. 

Its  effects  have  not  only  been  felt  by  individuals,  and 
idigious  assemblies,  but  has  been  dreaded  upon  the 
tented  field. 

"  Mono  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm, 
And  fate's  severest  rage  disarm : 
Mnaie  can  soften  pain  and  eaae, 
And  make  despair  and  madness  i^ease ; 
Our  joys  below  it  can  improve^ 
And  antedate  the  bliss  aWe." 

>  - 

I       To  one,    it  is  the  soul   of  inspiration, — stimulates 
thought ;  to  others,  quickens  devotion ;  while  in  others. 
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tcifes  feelings  utterly  uncontrollable  and  deeperate, 

'  Bacon  had  muBic  <iften  plajed  in  tlie  room  adjoin- 

Ihis  stndy,  to  «!atcite  his  thunghts.     Milton  liatened  ta 

lorgan  for  his  aoletnn  I  Hep!  rat  ion ;  and  it  was  even 

feeeary   fco  Warbnrton*     Cnrran's  fa  von  rite  mode  5f 

litatinn*  was,  to  baire  his  violin  in  his  hand.     Who 

[not  heai^d  of  the  wonderful  effect  of  the  Tyrolese 

J? — the  Mai-seilles  Hymnf— cjr  of  Hail  Columbia  I — 

ml  airs,  or  the  mueic  of  every  country  has  its  direct 

bence  on  ibe  passions  of  ita  inhabilants,  than  which 

mnger  irmtanc©  cannot  be  adduced  than  that  it  was 

under  penalt}^  of  death,  among  the  Swiss 

i^enaries  employed  on  foreign  service,  to  aing  tir  play 

(celebrated  ^^Rams  rfe^  YiichmP     ^Napoleonf  fofj- 

this  tniie,  becanae  its  melody  had  such  an  effect 

his  Swise  soldiers  that  they  deserted  in  dozens, — it 

Ited   an  nnconquerabl©  home  sickness  by  its   asso- 

Ions  with  their  native  land/'     ^*  Tbe  inhabitants  of 

>t,)  hated  mortally  the  sound  of 
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b]r  bia  harp,  dispel  the  melancholy  vaponra  from  the 
mind  of  Sanlf*  God's  ancient  Israel  hung  their  harps 
upon  the  willows,  and  refused  to  sing  the  Lord's  song  m 
I  strange  land.  Music  sometimes  has  the  effect  of  dis- 
pelling sorrow,  and  soothing  sadness  and  melancholy. 
Hence  ^^  EHisha,*  being  pat  into  a  passion  and  disturb- 
uiee  at  the  si^ht  of  the  king  of  Israel,  called  for  temple- 
music,  to  pacify  and  allay  his  discomposed  mind."  Aa- 
gmtin  ascribed  hie  conversion,  in  part,  to  the  influence 
of  music.  He  says,  he  wept  when  he  heard  the  heaven* 
Ijiinging  of  the  realms  by  the  charch  at  Milan.  And 
^it  is  the  only  other  art  (says  Luther,)  which,  like  The- 
ulogy,  can  calm  the  agitation  of  the  soul,  and  put  the 
Devil  to  fli^f ." 

We  have  indulged  ourselves  in  this  digression,  that  we 
might  cite  particular  instances,  where  music  has  exert- 
ed a  happy  and  beneficial  effect  upon  the  mind,  and 
tlao  instances  where  it  has  been  the  most  injurious.  If 
mere  national  airs,  or  eecnlar  music,  can  produce  such 
reeolts  on  individuals  and  communities  when  performed 
ilia  natural  way,  what  may  not  be  the  results  when  sa- 
oed  music  is  peribrmed  by  those  who  regai*d  it  only  as 
a  past-time  amusement,  and  not  as  a  necessary  and  di- 
nnely  appointed  part  of  the  solemn  worship  of  Ood.  It 
is  Dot  the  scientific  skill,  nor  the  sweet  and  soft  modnla- 
tious  of  the  voice  in  which  praise  is  sung,  that  makes 
it  acceptable  to  God.  No,  you  may  have  Handel, 
Hayden,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  for  your  choir,  whose 
nniaic  it  is  said,  '^did'  more  than  please  the  ear.''  Their 
performance,  as  to  tmie^  may  equal  the  most  perfect 
reetik)zzian  precision  and  accuracy,  and  their  effects 
equal  the  fabled  powers  of  Orpheus,  who  played  ^'|vith 
laeh  a  masterly  nand,  that  even  the  most  rapid  rivers 
eeaaed  to  flow,  the  savage  beasts  of  the  forest  forgot  their 
wildnees,  and  the  mountains  moved  to  listen  to  his  song;" 
orof  Amphion,  who  by  the  power  of  his  lyre,  made  the 
itODes  move,  and  in  this  way  he  was  said  to  have  built 
Qp  the  walls  of  Thebes.  All  this  would  be  a  poor  and 
inenfficient  plea  for  our  introducing  them  into  tne  house 
of  God,  witn  such  instruments,  to  ouild  up  the  walls  of 

•aKingi^ui:  14-16. 
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Zion.    We  must  not  join  together  what  God  has  pnt 
aennder. 

Is  it  not  the  tendency  of  things — a  very  common  re- 
sult— that  the  employment,  of  artificial  helps,  drives 
away  the  natural  and  proper  means  to  be  used  ?  We  * 
put  the  question  to  any  candid  and  careful  observer— Ig 
it  not  true,  of  at  least  fimr-Jift/ts  of  the  congregatiooB 
where  the  organ  is  used^  that  the  opening  of  its  pipes  is 
the  stop-cock  upon  the  voices  of  a  large  majority  of  tlie 
worshippers  ?  There  the  praise  of  Ood  is  generally  done 
by  proxies, — entrusted  in  a  ^reat  measure  to  the  scien- 
tific organist  and  accompanying  choir.  Is  this  because 
there  is  no  taste  or  fondness  for  music?  No,  the  veiy 
employment  of  sucb  a  choir  shows  the  contrary.  Bot 
it  is  because  the  music  is  not  adapted  to  the  place.  Yeiy 
few  persons  wish  to  sing  where  they  cannot  hear  the 
sound  of  their  own  voice,  or  where  they  may  not  feel 
able  to  accompany  the  music  that  is  played.  ^^  Think," 
(says  Beethoven  in  his  deafness,)  ^^  of  the  anffuish  of  him 
who  cannot  hear  his  own  music  1"  It  has  been  said,  a 
man  cannot  speak  well  unless  he  feels  what  he  says, — ^no 
more  can  he  sing  well  unless  he  feels  what  he  sings. 
The  sound  of  an  organ  may  fill  us  with  feelings  of  adni- 
ration,  we  may  be  overpowered  by  its  grandeur,  but  it 
is  all  a  lovely  song,  a  something  that  plays  upon  the 
ear  without  improving  the  heart,  it  is  vox  etprcBterea ni- 
hil. For,  in  too  many  cases,  instead  of  its  kindlinff  the 
fervour  of  devotional  feeling,  it  serves  rather  to  ^^  freeze 
the  genial  current  of  the  soul."  The  public  mind  may 
not  yet  be  sufiiciently  corrupt  to  admit  it.  How  would 
it  sound  to  hear  that  a  certain  congregation  had  enga^ 
a  mf  n  to  preach  for  them  because  of  nis  great  oratoncaal 
powers,  without  any  regard  to  his  moral  fitness,  or  other 
qualifications  i  May  not  the  time  come  when  such  things 
may  be  done — when  the  house  of  Qod  will  bo  more  of 
an  opera,  or  of  a  place  of  acting,  than  of  humble  and 
sincere  devotion  i  It  is  not  sound  alone  that  makes  thft 
deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  the  heart,  but  the  sen- 
timent that  is  conveyed  with  it.  You  may  sound  all  tho 
notes  upon  the  scale,  sound  them  with  the  voice  of  sevens 
thunders,  and  yet  convey  no  idea  of  the  goodness  and 
mercy  of  God.     If  there  is  do  sentiment  expressed,  how 
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QoM  and  formal  our  song!    How  little  to  inspire  us  with 
either  love  or  praise  I    ''  How  absurd  would  it  be  to  cele- 
brate the  birth-day  of  Washington  by  mere  music,  with- 
out any  ode  or  hymn  adapted  to  the  occasion?"     "If 
anything  on  earth,"  saysBaxter,  "be  like  to  Heaven,  it 
18  to  have  our  delight  in  God  ;  and  therefore,  if  anything 
nakes  ns  heavenly  it  is  that  which  raises  us  to  such  de- 
lights."   And  Willison  asserts,  "  I  know  nothing  in  the 
vorld  that  more  resembles  Heaven  than  a  company  of 
God's  people   harmoniously   singing  his  praises,  with 
frOice  in  their  hearts  making  melody  to  the  Lord?^    This 
iitbe  breath,  the  flame  of  love  that  actuates  the  angelic 
cboir.    It  is  grace  that  sweetens  the  voice  in  God's  ear. 
^^Kon  vooo^  sed  votum;  non  musica  chordula^  sed  cor; 
Mom  clamans,  sed  amans  psaUit  in  av/re  Dei?^ 

It  may  be,  that  onr  whole  argument  upon  this  subject, 
will  be  regarded  by  many  as  a  sacrilegious  handling  of 
holy  things,  an  envious  assault  upon  the  established 
MBffe  of  the  church  ;  but  is  it  not  time  something  should 
beaone  when  we  hear  the  utterance  of  such  a  sentiment 
18  this? — "  The  deep-toned  organ,  as  it  peals  through  the 
gEUned  and  richly  fretted  arches  of  the  lofty  temple, 
vdts  the  soul  to  Heaven  on  the  wings  of  melody,  and 
devates  the  devotional  feeling  of  the  sincere  worship- 

C."  How  far  this  feeling  may  prevail  we  know  not, 
is  this  not  the  tendency  of  things,  wherever  farm  is 
rabstitnted  for  service  or  devoti^if  In  short,  we  hesi- 
tate not  to  assert, — ^To  use  the  organ  in  place  of  the  voice 
ii  to  travesty  the  praise  of  (Jod.  You  have  a  sound,  but 
DO  sentiment  of  the  soul  expressed:  The  mere  rhapsody 
of  a  momentary  feeling  that  has  nothing  in  it  of  what 
Arietotle  stiles  "a  i)urification  of  the  passions."  Hence 
we  Bay 

"Strike  up,  my  mftstere! 
Bat  touch  the  chordft  with  a  religious  softness.^ 

Our  motto  is — 

"  Omnis  ergo  htimilis  verbi  Dti  dlsvipultui^  quid  iU'e 
<Karf,  lonafide^  excij/t^re  stfidctis  acquiescat,^^^' 

As  we  have,  in  our  argument,  seemed  to  classify  nr- 
gans  with  choirs,  we  may  by  some  V»e  regarded  as  ac  Ish- 

*  WardUw  on  Soeinian  ControTervj,  p.  49Sb 
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maelite  towards  t!iem  also.  Not  necesBarily.  Per  se^  we 
are  not  opposed  to  choirs,  but  regard  a  choir  of  the  pro- 
per kina^mghlj  important  in  conducting  the  praises  of 
the  sanctuary.  But  there  are  choirs  which  we  consider 
the  mere  attaches^  or  accompaniments  of  ormns,  against 
which  we  would  enter  our  most  decided  ana  solemn  pro- 
tost.  There  are  doubtless  many  honourable  exceptions. 
One  of  the  severest  acts  our  Savioiir  did,  while  on  earth, 
was  to  make  a  scourge  of  small  chords,  and  drive  the  mo- 
ney-changers from  the  Sanctuary.  He  would  not  have  his 
Father's  house  a  place  of  merchandize.  We  do  not  forbid 
that  a  leader  of  the  choir  should  be  compensated.  The  la- 
bourer is  worthy  of  his  hire.  "  They  which  minister  about 
holy  things,  live  of  the  things  of  the  temple.''  We  object 
to  the  employment  of  those  who  have  no  higher  or  honer 
motive  than  the  ^^  loaves  and  fishes," — promne  sabbath- 
breakers, — immoral  men, — whose  lives  are  a  daily  re- 
proach to  them, — and  who,  tor  the  pen/ny^  will  play  six 
nights  in  the  week,  at  the  opera  or  theatre,  and  for  ^ 
aamcy  will  play  or  sing  the  seventh,  jvst  as  d&vaudy^  in 
the  house  of  God.  So  far  as  the  moralitv  of  the  thing  is 
concerned,  such  men  might  just  as  well  be  paid  for  the 

Performance  of  any  other  manual  labour  on  tne  Sabbath. 
)  it  any  unusual  thing  to  see  a  Papist^  or  Infidd^  lead- 
ing the  praises  in  a  Protestant  and  Christian  conffrega- 
tion  ?  In  all  such  performances,  there  is  more priM  than 
pietv  displayed, — more  man-worship  than  glory  to  God. 
Duch  music  is  only  designed  to  please  the  ear,  or  excite 
the  imagination.  ^^  The  performers  take  the  opportunity 
of  showing  the  audience  the  extent  of  their  aomtite,  by 
the  most  lantastic  and  unmeaning  extravagance  of  exe- 
cution." And,  that  they  may  not  lose  their  fall  meed 
of  praise,  they  either  select  new  tunes,  or  those  so  diffi- 
cult of  performance  as  virtually  to  exclude  the  great 
congregation  from  imiting  with  them.  Thus,  mnltitades 
are 

"Content to  hear 
(0 1  wonderfdl  effect  of  mneie*!  power  1) 
Mei8iah*B  eulogy — ^for  Handera  •ake." 

What  is  the  effect?  How  must  the  praise  of  God  be 
regarded  by  the  world,  where  it  has  such  representatives f 
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It  is  putting  the  rtfew  wine  into  old  bottles.  -Worse,  it  is 
"  ploughing  with  the  ox  and  ass."  "  Nullo  delectu  sacra 
profanaque,  jnxta  habet  (haec  gens)  imo  tarn  prepostero 
eoltQ  divina  curat,  nt  pios  Lcclesiae  usus  nollis'  non 
lemper  insanientis  saeculi  Indis  pervertat,  sordibusqne 
ccmtaminet."*  How  appropriate  the  words  of  Baxter : 
^\  think  it  unlawful  .to  use  such  strains  of  music  as  are 
light,  or  as  the  congregation  cannot  easily  be  brought  to- 
m^rstand ;  much  more  on  purpose  to  commit  the  whole 
vork'of  singing  to  the  choristers,  and  exclude  the  con- 
gi^tion.  I  am  not  willing  to  join  in  such  a  church, 
where  I  shall  be  «hut  out  ot  this  noble  work  of  praise." 
What  devout  feelings  would  be  excited,  in  our  minds, 
or  how  «^rofi^^  would  we  consider  ourselves  invited  to 
attend  upon  the  services  of  a  particular  church,  where 
we  saw  aJl  its  Sabbath  tunes  placarded  through  the 
streets,  on  the  Saturday  previous !  Yet,  these  things  are 
BOt  $0  shocking  to  the  pious  sensibilities  of  "  all  people 
that  on  earth  do  dwell."  It  may  be  seen  in  the  land  I — 
And  when  the  organ  has  been  carried  to  the  same  per- 
fection and  is  managed  by  the  same  spirit^  it  may  be 
lem  among  us.  Pervert  sacred  music  to  a  secular  use, 
«  destroy  its  sense,  »nd  it  is  no  longer  a  devotional  ex- 
crase ;  ^ut  a  mere  diversion  or  festival  entertainment. 
Hence,  s&ya  Jerome,  ^^  Let  those  who  sing  in  the  church, 
dug  not  merely  with  their  voice,  but  with  th,eir  heart,  to 
the  Lord ;  not  like. tragedaans,  physically  preparing  their 
throats  and  mouths,  that  they  may  sing  after  the  fashion 
of  the  th^tre  in  the  church."t  "  I^ut  sing  with  grace  in 
Aeir  hearts."  As  a  choir  performs  a  very  important 
part  of  the  Divine  service,  they  ought  to  be  Christians, 
eratat  least  sober-minded  persons,  selected  from  the 
eommnnity  in  whose  midst  they  worship, — persons  of 
idigiouB  principles,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  feeling  what 
ttey  aing, — ana  thus  impart  the  fire  of  their  devotion  iib, 
the  kindling  of  the  same  spirit  in  all  around.  Thev 
should  possess  sufficient  musical  knowledge  to  lead  with 
ease  and  simplicity, — and  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
force  and  power  of  language,  to  be  capable  Of  adapting 

*  BAyles*  IMotioDAry,  yoL  vii :  p,  467, 
f  Bingham,  toL  a :  ix  SI 
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eound  to  sentiment.     How  often  4s  the  effect  of  mu- 

completely  deatnjyed,  for  tlits  want  of  attention  to 

things?   It  ie  like  smoke  to  tbe  eyee,  or  vinegar  to 

le  teeth,  to  hear  an  epicede  sung  to  a  maVriage  bynin,  or 

^  have  A  thanksgiving  aong  bo  eiing  aa  to  express  the  feel- 

of  one  who  muDrns,  and  fa&ts.     How  often  ig  the 

ipreesion  inadeby  a  sermon,  completely  obliterated  by 

le  performance  of  the  concludiDe;  hymn!  when  some 

lusical  pretender,  who  understands  music,  and  nothing 

se,^who  has  all  the  terms  and  technicalities  of  the  art 

his  tongue's  end,  without  the  glimmering  of  an  idea 

tncerning  the  human  passions,  with  a  great  fiourisb  of 

inds^  ot  rods^  and  nods^  concludes  the  religions  care- 

liee  with  some  secular  tune,  or  opera  air*     Much  of 

le  effect  of  music,  depends  upon  tbe  simplicity  of  the 

launer  in  which  it  is  performed.    It  is  the  union  of 

sirmonions  voices,  that  produces  what  Lightfoot  calls  a 

xfXfiurf^ ;  where  one  takes  mirth,  life,  and  warmth 

another;  a  tioly  fervour  and  emulation,  as  the  se- 
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hats,  and  pnt  on  a  great  show  of  devotion  and  gravity, 
whenever  psalm  tunes  were  snng,  though  there  was  not 
one  word  of  a  psalm."  We  would  not  wish  to  be  pat 
back  into  a  class  with  these  paires  acmcti^  althongh  the 
evils  hence  to  be  apprehended,  are  less  than  from  the 

1  (resent  system  of  innovation  and  want  of  devotional 
eeling. 
Bnt,  to  bring  our  argument  to  a  close.    We  should 
i      not  nndei^vaiue  any  ordinance  or  service,  which  God  has 
\      ippointed  for  the  edification  of  his  people,  and  the  pro- 
j      motion  of  his  own  glory ;  and  especially  one  which  is  to 
f      eoDtinue,  and  must  subserve  so  important  an  end  as 
f      P^^*    Praise,  only,  of  all  the  services  we  perform  to 
^       Ood  here,  goes  along  with  us  to  Heaven.     And,  as  it  is 
in  the  church  on  earth  we  spend  our  apprenticeship,  and 
make  preparations  for  Heaven,  let  us  remember — "Qui 
▼nit  cantare  in  coelo,  discat  cantare  in  terris."    In  Hea- 
ven, there  is  no  prayiijg,  no  preaching  of  sermons,  no 
receiving  of  sacraments, — nothing  but  praising,  lauding, 
and  celeorating  God,  and  that  will  be  the  work  of  saints 
tnd  angels  to  all  eternity.    What  must  be  the  purity 
and  elevation  of  the  heavenly  strains?  To  sing  songs 
which  none  but  angels  sing !   What  a  choir  ?  That  great 
mnltitude  which  no  man  can  number — miaU  and  areata 
ont  of  every  kindred  and  tongue,  and  nation  and  peo- 
{        pie,— around  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb:  Where 
the  theme  is  love, — their  song  unceasing  praise.    There 
'*Love  breathes  in  every  lip,  burns  in  every  heart,  and 
borsts  forth  alike  from  every  lyre." 

"Ten  thomand  thousand  are  their  tongne% 
Bnt  all  their  mmi^«  are  one." 

Oh  I  glorious  vision  I— ennobling  thought !  That  such 
worms  of  the  dust,  should  hereatier  become  bright  se- 
raphs at  the  ri^ht  hand  of  the  Majesty  in  Heaven.  That 
these  stammering  lips  shall  hereafter  join  in  and  lead 
the  chorus.  When  the  morning  stars  shall  again  sing 
toother,  and  the  sons  of  God  shout  for  joy.  The  moun- 
tarns  and  little  hills  shall  break  forth  before  him  into 
singing :  and  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands. 
The  floods  shall  lift  up  their  voice.  Every  tongue  shall 
preclaim  bis  praise.     All  shall    unite  in  swelling  the 
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grand  diapason  of  Heaven.  The  angels  with  tlie  four 
and  twenty  elders,  shall  fall  down  before  Him,  who 
sittetli  upon  the  throne,  and  worship  Him,  who  liveth 
forever  and  ever. 

Thus,  the  heavens  shall  proclaim  the  song,  and  eartl 
will  echo  back  the  notes  till  every  place  shall  be  full 'of 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God. 

^^I'raise  God  in  his  sanctuarv;  praise  him  in  the  firm- 
ament of  his  power.  Praise  him  for  his  mighty  acts; 
praise  him  according  to  bis  excellent  greatness.  Let 
every  thing  that  batn  breath  praise  the  Lord.  Praise 
ye  the  Lord." 


ARTICLE  V. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE   TRINTTY  HITHER  THE   0FFBPRIK6 
OF  REASON   OR  OF   PRIMITIVE   REVELATION. 

No  argument,  says  Bishop  Horsley,*  can  be  drawn 
from  any  resemblance  that  may  be  imagined  between 
the  Trinity  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  three  prin- 
ciples of  the  Platonists,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles 
was  not  rightly  understood  by  their  first  converts;  unless 
indeed  it  could  be  proved,  which  is  tiie  tacit  assumption 
upon  which  this  objection  is  founded,  that  the  discov- 
eries of  revelation  and  the  investigations  of  philosophy 
may  never  coincide.  But  why  is  it  supposed  that  no- 
thing can  be  a  part  of  an  inspired  teacher's  doctrine, 
which  had  been  taught  before  by  wise  men  who  were 
not  inspired?  Were  every  iota  of  the  gospel  doctrine 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
this  would  not  be  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  pretensions 
of  the  first  preachers  of  christian ty  to  a  divine  commission. 
The  just  conclusion  from  so  perfect  an  agreement  wonld 
only  be,  that  for  the  great  importance  of  these  doctrines 
to  the  manners  of  mankind,  it  had  pleased  God  to  make 
discoveries  to  all  men  by  revelation,  to  which  a  few  only 
could  obtain  by  abstract  reasoning.  The  case  indeed  i 
far  otherwise.     It  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  for  the  mor--^- 

*  Hor«l«y  Traeto,  vp.  46-50. 
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tification  of  man's  pride,  aod  to  the  praise  of  God's 
mercy,  that  "when  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God," 
when  philosophy  had  made  its  utmost  efforts  not  entirely 
without  success,  but  with  little  general  advantage,  "  it 
pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching,'"  by  a 
method  of  instruction,  which  in  the  article  of  religions 
information,  hath  abolished  the  distinction  between  the 
philosopher  and  the  idiot  "  to  save  them  that  beli.eve.'^ 
^nt  had  our  supposed  case  actually  obtained,  had  reve- 
lation discoveredf  nothing  more  to  all  than  reason  bad 
previously  tauj^ht  a  few,  still  to  teach  all,  and  to  teach 
a  few  is  so  dif^rent  a  business,  that  the  previous  attain- 
ments of  philosophers  would  have  afforded  no  objection 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  first  preachers  of  tne  gos- 
pel, sufficient  to  overturn  the  evidence  bv  which  their 
claim  to  a  divine  commission  is  supported.  Much  less 
mav  a  resemblance,  more  or  less  exact,  between  faith' 
ana  philosophy  in  single  articles,  create  a  presumption 
that  those  articles  of"  faith,  of  which  certain  philosophi- 
cal opinions  seem  to  carry  a  resemblance,  made  no  part 
of  the  doctrine  which  those  inspired  teachers  taught. 
The  resemblance  may  seem  indeed  a  wonderful  fact, 
which  may  justly  draw  the  attention  of  the  serious  and 
inquisitive.  And  if  it  should  be  deemed  incredible, — as 
well  it  may, — that  reason,  in  his  utmost  strength,  should 
ever  ascend  so  high,  as  to  attain  even  to  a  distant 
glimpse  of  truths,  which  have  ever  been  esteemed  the 
most  mysterious  discourses  of  revelation ;  it  will  become 
%  question  of  the  highest  curiosity  and  importance,  tp 
determine  by  what  means  the  Platonic  school  came  by 
those  notions  of  the  Godhead,  which,  had  they  been  of 
later  date  than  the  commencement  of  Christianity,  mi^h,t 
have  passed  for  a  very  mild  corruption  of  christian 
faith;  but  being  in  truth  much  older,  have  all  the  ap- 

Searance  of  a  near,  though  very  imperfect  view,  of 'the 
octrine  which  was  afterwards  current  in  the  ciiristif^i 
church. 

The  inquiry  becomes  more  important  when  it  is  dis- 
covered that  these  notions  were  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
the  Platonic  school ;  that  the  Platonists  pretended  to  be 
no  more  than  the  expositors  of  a  more  ancient  doctrine; 
which  is  traced  from  Plato  to  Parmenides^  from  Par- 
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menides  to  his  masters  of  the  Pythagorean  sect ;  from 
the  Pythagoreans  to  Orpheus,  the  earliest  of  the  Gre- 
cian mystagogues ;  from  Orpheus  to  tlie  secret  lore  of  the 
Egyptian  priest,  in  which  the  fomidations  of  the  Or{)hic 
theology  were  laid.  Similar  notions  of  a  triple  principle 
prevailed  in  the  Persian  and  Chaldean  theology,  and 
vestiges  even  of  the  worship  of  a  Trinity  were  discerni- 
ble in  the  Roman  superstition  in  a  very  late  age.  This 
worship  the  Romans  nad  received  from  their  Ti'ojan  an- 
cestors. For  the  Troians  brought  it  with  them  into  Italy 
from  Phrygia.  In  rhrygia  it  was  introduced  by  Da^ 
danus  so  early  as  in  the  ninth  century  after  Noah'i 
flood.  Dardanus  carried  it  with  him  from  Samothracei 
where  the  personages  that  were  the  objects  of  it  were 
worshipped  under  the  Hebrew  name  of  Cabirim.  Who 
these  Cabirim  might  be,  has  been  matter  of  unsaccess- 
ful  inc^uiry  to  many  learned  men.  The  utmost  that  Ib 
known  with  certainty  is,  that  they  were  originally  three, 
and  were  called  by  way  of  eminence,  the  great  or 
mighty  ones ;  for  that  is  the  import  of  the  Hebrew  name. 
And  of  the  like  import  is  their  Latin  appellation,  Pe- 
nates. Dii  per  quos  penitus  spiramus,  per  quoB  ra- 
tionem  animi  possidemus.  Dii  oui  sunt  iutrinBecns 
atque  intimis  ponetralibus  cceli.  Thiis  the  joint  wor- 
ship of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  the  Triad  of  the 
Roman  capitol,  is  traced  to  that  of  the  three  mighty 
ones  in  Samothrace;  which  was  established  in  that 
island,  at  what  precise  time  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine, but  eairlier  if  Eusebius  may  be  credited,  than  the 
days  of  Abraham. 

The  notion  of  a  Trinity  therefore,  more  or  less  re- 
moved from  the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith,  is  found  to 
have  been  a  leading  principle  in  all  the  ancient  schools 
of  philosophy,  and  in  the  religions  of  almost  all  nations; 
and  traces  of  an  early  popular  belief  of  it  appear  even 
in  the  abominable  rites  of  idolatrous  worship.     If  rea- 
son was  insuflicient  for  this  great  discovery,  what  conld 
be  the  means  of  information   but  what  the  Platonists  ^ 
themselves   assign:    ^^a  theology   delivered    from   thea 
Gods,^'  i.  e.  a  revelation.     This   is  the  account  whiclM 
Flatouists   who  were  no  Christians,  have  given  of  tb^ 
origin  of  their  Master's  doctrine.    But  from  what  reve^ 
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latioD  could  they  derive  their  information,  who  lived  be- 
fore the  Christian,  and  had  no  light  from  the  Mosaic? 
For  whatever  some  of  the  fathers  may  have  imagined, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  Plato  or  Pythagoras  were  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  Mosaic  writings ;  not  to  insist 
that  the  worship  of  a  Trinity  is  traced  to  an  earlier  age 
than  that  of  rlato  or  Pythagoras,  or  even  of  Moses. 
Their  information  conld  only  l)e  drawn  from  traditions 
foanded  upon  earlier  revelations ;  from  scattered  frag- 
ments of  tne  ancient  patriarchal  creed,  which  was  uni- 
versal before  the  defection  of  the  first  idolaters,  which 
the  corruptions  of  idolatry,  gross  and  enormous  as  they 
were,  could  never  totally  obliterate.  Thus  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  rather  confirmed  than  discredited  by 
the  sufi&ages  of  the  heathen  sages ;  since  the  resem- 
blance of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  Pagan  philosophy 
in  this  article,  when  fairly  interpreted,  appears  to  be 
nothing  less  than  the  consent  of  the  latest  and  the  earli- 
est revelations. 

Whence,  asks  Tholuck,  came  these  melancholy  aspira- 
tions, among  the  heathen,  destitute  of  any  special  reve- 
lation? As  we  have  before  said,  they  might  be  ihe 
utterance  of  the  most  deep-seated  feelings  in  human  na- 
ture, which  finds  not  perfection  and  harmony  in  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things,  and  therefore  seeks  them  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  world.  Their  narratives, 
also,  of  tlie  suiferings  and  conflicts  of  a  Divine  being 
with  the  miserable  and  wicked  being,  mi^ht  equally  bo 
the  expressions  of  the  holiest  feelings  and  deepest  con- 
sciousness of  men,  (involving  the  sentiment)  that  all 
which  is  Divine  in  this  world,  corrupted  and  ruined  with 
respect  to  them,  can  be  maintained  only  by  a  severe 
conflict;  yea,  that  in  this  world  there  isa  nostile  power, 
more  mighty  and  more  successful  than  the  divine,  which 
is  thus  compelled  often  to  bow  and  submit;  but  that, 
notwithstanding  this  fearful  struggle,'  what  is  born  of 
God  overcometn  the  world,  and  the  final  triumph  awaits 
that  which  is  divine.  If  those  traditions  and  narratives 
represented  nothing  more  than  these  ideas,  they  were 
the  precious  relics  of  the  primeval  world,  the  dearest 
heritage  of  the  human  race.  But  why  should  not  those 
images  and  notions  be  much  rather  considered  as  drops 
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Itu  the  ricb  stream  of  Divine  reveUtton,  which  at  the 
Lnnning  of  the  ages  came  down  from  Heaven *to  men  i 
'nil   that  primitive  eonrce,  might  they  not  have  de- 
rided to  all  natioufl?    The  remarkable  unanimity  of 
traditions  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  a  common 
sloncai  oHgfin;  and,  therefore,  that  from  the  time  in 
lich  man,  taHen   from  hie  happy  state,  received  the 
>mie©  of  an   heroic  deliverer,  who  should  tfead  upon 
b  serpen f^s  head,^ — ^frora  that  very  time,  longing  de- 
Job  and  expectations  of  a  fain  re  rostoration,  and  a 
Iriad  of  recovered  happiness,  were  transmitted  in  the 
les  of  families  and  nations,  a  beam  of  consoling  light 
1  the  gloom  of  an  nnsatisfjing  and  comfortless  world.* 


*i*  "r.    *\       ARTICLE  VI, 

TYPES  OF  MANKIND. 
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brought  out  in  the  best  style  of  typographical  art. 
Id  paper,  type,  illustrations^  in  many  instances  re- 
peated for  various  purposes,  and  in  copious  references 
to  authorities,  the  book  merits  all  praise.  And  if 
the  authors  bad  before  them  an  object,  good  in  itself, 
and  pursued  with  truthful  simplicity ;  if  they  turned 
not  aside  from  their  path  to  aim  insidious  blows  at  re- 
vealed religion,  and  to  gratify  personal  animosities  which 
have  arisen  from  the  opposition  their  views  have  en- 
countered ;  however^  we  might  dissent  from  their  con- 
clusions, we  should  have  perused  the  result  of  their  com- 
mon labor  with  greater  patience. 

As  it  is,  we  know  not  how  properly  to  speak  of  a 
work  in  one  word,  to  which  so  many  pens  have  contrib- 
uted ;  since  the  names  of  Morton,  Agassiz,  Usher,  ISTott, 
and  Gliddon  are  not  yet  equally  Olustrions;  and  we 
would  fain  hope  that  there  is  some  distinction  which 
can  be  made  in  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  men  them- 
selves. It  may  be  that  some  of  these  gentlemen  would 
have  shrunk,  could  they  have  known  the  company  they 
would  be  made  to  keep,  from  the  irreligion  and  shallow 
pedantry  with  which  they  have  been  lMX>ught  into  con- 
tact, llie  earlier  portions  of  the  book  are  better  than 
the  last ;  in  better  taste,  and  throughout  in  better  keep- 
ing with  that  calm  and  philosophic  spirit  in  which  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  science  to  conduct  its  research. 

Professedly,  the  book  is  a  discussion  of  the  question 
of  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Race, maintaining  the  diverse 
origin  of  the  family  of  man ;  but  really  is  an  attack  on 
the  historical  veracity  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which  at 
least  some  portion  of  these  writers  have  no  strong  desire 
to  see  believed  and  trusted  in  by  their  fellow  men. 

That  these  charges  may  be  substantiated,  and  to  re- 
ale  the  senses  especially  of  our  clerical  friends — ^with 
Ittle  regard  to  order,  and  substituting  ourselves  some 
words  ot  connection, — we  cull  the  following  fragrant  blos- 
soms among  the  flowers  which  adorn  the  pages  of  the 
last  of  these  writers,  whose  finger  however  is  present  in 
many  places  where  the  pen  seems  to  be  held  by  others. 

^^jExeter  IlaU  shudders  even  at  the  thought"  [of  a 
new  translation  of  the  Scriptures:]  ^ Bible  Societies,' 
whine,  The  reign  of  Antichrist  is  come  indeed.  As  pos- 
ititi9t8,  we  hmient  not  that  oar  brief  span'  of  lif^  will 
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^'e  been  measured,  long  before  SLnmi)  Eoglieb  veraion 
\y  be  'authorized/  becanse,  Hu-oiigh  the  slow  but  un*' 
ing  laws  of  hninati  advancement  in  knowledge^  hy 
time  that  theologisU  ehall  bave  aceomplmhed  their 
Itaphyeical  transition  and  have  awakened  to  the  stern 
llities  of  the  case,  the  development  of  ecrence  will 
ke  rendered  anv  Tiew  irandaMcm  altogether  superaga* 
|y  among  the  eaucated  who  are  creating  n^w  religi^mM 
thtitneelvcs.'^     If  any  of  ''the  biblical  dunces  in  tbo^ 
[itted  States,  whom  zeal  In  opposing  the  long  pondered/ 
g  published   views  of  Morton,   Agassis,  Nott,  Yan' 
I ri nge,  myself^  (G.  R.  G.,)  and  others,  has  been  more 
liiarkable  than  their  literary  conrtesy'*  shouhi  have 
donbl  that  this  writer  belongs  to  these  ''^edticaied 
>  are  creating  new  rdigi^ns  for  themsaWes,"  then  let- 
in   know  that,    '^  AwoJ^SojfTOf  like  Abderitan   Detnoc- 
118,  in  some  branches  of  Oriental  philology  ;  and  poa- 
iBing  furthermore,  an  apparatus  tolerably  complete  af 
\tinmital  criticism   in  biblical  matters;  we  prefer  di* 
[i  reference  to  the  Heirew  Teo^.  now  rendered  acces- 
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^^  the  reverend  authors  of  ^  Unity  of  the  Human  Races,' 
1850,  of  an  article  in  the  Princeton  Review,  1851 ;  and 
of  a  third  article,  the  one  prelanded  [supra]  as  emana- 
ting from  an  Ass.  of  Min.  at  Col.  S.  G.      We  have  there- 
fore risen  in  our  knight,  atid  ^'  the  surpassing  accuracy  of 
the  ancient  compiler  of  Xtfa  Oenesis  has  now  been  tri- 
umphantly vinaicated  from  a  new  quarter;  and  that 
which  not  a  man  of  the  ghostly  schools,  whence  issued 
hie  reverence  doctor  Sm;^the,  has  ever  possessed  the 
faiowledffe  to  expound  rationally,  herein  becomes  com- 
prehensible through  ^Oliddon  skeptical  views  of,'" — 
Indeed  ^^so  far  as  the  authors'  reading  enables  them  to 
jodge,  here,  for  the  first  time,  since  Xth  Genesis  was 
composed,  are  tabulated,  in  a  true  genealoffioal  form,  all 
the  ethnic  and  geographical  names  contained  in  that 
ancient  docnment."    True,  we  did  use  Bochart's  ^^  enor- 
mous erudition,"  and  ^^  reverentially,  in  the  piny  woods 
of  Alabama,  on  the  rough,  though  beautiful  shore  of  Mo- 
bile Bay,  rebuild  the  edifice"  he  constructed,  forgetting 
cliat  he  himself,  was  himself  a  ^^  theologer"  ;  and  that 
those  very  researches  proceeded  from  the  studies  he  un- 
dertook in  ex|)ounding  Genesis  to  liis  congregation  at 
C^n,  forgetting  too,  that  ^  the  theological  represents  the 
I  ^ast  mature,  the  least  educated,  the  most  antiquated 
^tate  of  human  intelligence.    In  consequence,  the  mere 
^^tupematuralist  believes,  anything  and  everything,  how- 
ever impossible."    "  In  the  days  between  Walton  and 
Xennicott,  a  theological  student  who  might  have  ven- 
tnred  to  opine  that  the  Chinese  are  mentioned  in  the 
3ible,"  [softly  I  Gesenius,  Arias  Montanus,  Junius,  And. 
Ifneller,  Langles,  Lassen,  Hitzig,  Henderson,  and  your 
own  ^^high  Sinologue  Pautbier,"  are  against  you.     Low- 
er your  lance,]  "would  have  been  sent  incontinently  to 
read  the  Hebrew  text  of  Isaiah.     When  this  task  was 
executed,  the  young  man  would  have  found  a  plaqe  on 
the  lowest  form  by  command  of  the  Professor  of  Histo- 
ry, fur  ignorance  of  the  nidiments  of  his  class.     Shame 
would  soon  have  compelled  an  ingenuous  youth,  of  those 
days  gone  by,  to  cram  bis  head  with  simple  facts,  of 
which  his  elders  in  theology'now  seem  unaware.     Rev. 
Thomas  Smyth,  D.  D.,  "  Unity,  &c.  p.  43.     Rev.  Dr. 
Howe,  S.  Pres.  Rev.,  Jan.  1850,  a  " Charlatan."    [Dr.  J. 
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A.  Alexander,]  in  the  Princeton  Review,  Jan.  1851,  &c 
Ac."  "  But  we  finish  with  orthodoxy's  Chinese,"  and 
^^  those  wretched  theologists  (teolo^tri,)  who,  in  philo- 
logical knowledge  not  sarpassing  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
go  hunting  about  through  lexicons,  in  order  thence  to 
spit  forth  a  doctoral  decision  in  people's  faoes";  we, 
"  hatchet  away"  "  the  briars  planted  in  onr  way  by 
comraentators."  And,  "  at  whatever  age,  (probably  jBJ- 
draic^  i.  e.  after  return  from  captivity,)  the  fhtgmentaiy 
documents  now  called  "  Oenesis"  were  put  tojgether,*' 
^^  they  are  the  result  of  fancy  and  conjecture  ratner  thm 
of  genuine  historical  investigation,"  whatever  ^*  stieklen 
for  plenary  inspiration"  mav  maintain,  equally  eo  with 
that  ^^  ancient  erotic  ballad"  the  *^  so-called  Song  of  So- 
lomon," who  ^^  erected  a  little  paganish  temple  ^mailer 
than  its  duplicate  at  Hierapolis,  that,  although  only  90 
feet  long  by  80  feet  front,  is  estimated  to  have  cost  abont 
4000  mulions  of  dollars — United  States  current."  "The 
Hebrews  ascribe  all  legislation  to  their  noun  of  multitude 
Moses."  "  The  compilers  of  Genesis  autecede  Abraham 
with  symbolic  names  of  mythic  patriarchs,  gifted  with 
impossible  longevity  ;  and  so  do  the  Chinese  place  my- 
thology before  history."  ^^  {Semitic  historians  (as  Sheri- 
dan neatly  observes,)  draw  upon  memory  for  their  wit,  and 
upon  imagination  for  their  facts."  ^^I^he  whole  of  this 
Jewish  chronology  is  nnhistorical."  ^'  It  would  be  affeo* 
tation,  if  not  duplicity,  on  the  part  of  the  authors  of 
^^  Types  of  Mankind,''  after  the  variety  of  shocks  whidi 
the  plenary  exactitude  of  Hebrew  chronicles  has  received 
at  their  hands,  not  to  place  every  thing  Israelitiqh  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  human  footing  as  has  been  assigned  to 
the  moi-e  ancient  time  registers  of  Egypt  and  ofChina, 
to  the  more  solid  restorations  of  Assyria."  "  The  chro- 
nicles [of  Judea]  in  lieu  of  the  first  place  still  claimed  for  - 
them  by  ignorance,  now  occupy,  among  archsdologists,  a.^ 
fourth  place  in  universal  history."  ^^  Ignorance,  abeo — 
lute  ignorance,  is  the  only  plea  tbrougn  which  fiitar^s 
sustainers  of  Genesiacal  numerals  can  escape  from  tb^E 
charge  of  knavery."  "A  pledge,  too,  has  been  incidei^  * 
tally  made  to  him  [the  reader]  tbat  a  future  publication 
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shall  demonstrate  why  the  ^  ten  patriarchs'  from  A-DaM 
to  NoaEh,  were  no  more  hwmwa  bemge^  in  the  idea  of  the 
original  writers,  than  are  the  ethnogeographical  names 
catalogued  in  the  Xth  Genesis."    ^'  V  iewed  as  a  literary 
vnrk  of  ancient  humanity's  loftiest  conception  of  Orea- 
tiTS  Power,  it"   [the  production  of  "tne  genesiacal 
bard"]  ^^is  sublime  beyond  all  cosmogonies  known  in 
the  world's  history.    Viewed  as  a  narrative  inspired  by 
die  Meet  High,  its  conceits  would  be  pitiful  ana  its  rev- 
elations fiilse,  because  telescopic  astronomy  has  ruined 
iti  celestial  structure,  phyics  have  negatived  its  cosmic 

S^nism,  and  geology  has  stultified  the  &buIou8  terres- 
mecbanism  upon  which  its  assumptions  are  based. 
How  then  are  its  crude  and  juvenile  oypotheaes  about 
Buman  Oi^eaticn  to  be  viewed."    *'  The  only  men  Pro- 
teBtant,  Catholic  or  Kabbinical,  whose  decisions  (owin^ 
to  their  respectively  minute  collation  of  every  printed 
edition  or  manuscript  examplar  of  the  Hebreiw   Texf) 
eao  be  weighty  in  the  premises,  have  pronounced  the 
whole  of  them  to  be  radically,  enormously,  and  irretriev- 
ibly  corrupt."    "The  real  question  posited  in  logical 
shape  is  this  :  Did  the  Hebrew  Mo^ps  write  the  Hdyrew 
PmUUeuchf    If  the  Hebrew  Moses  wrote  the  Hebrew 
PenkB^euch^  where  is  the  Hebrew  Pentateuoh  the  Hebrew 
Mms  wrote f     As  to  the  English   translators,   "the 
leader"  "will  behold  a  little  of  the  damning  evidence 
produceable  that  these  worthies  could  not  construe  a 
simple  line  of  the  Hebrew  Text."    The  "contracted" 
^^ Egyptian   chronology"   of  Mr.   Satnuel  Sharpe,  the 
^* great  Hellenist"  has  ^iven  us  "pain ;"  "our  knife  must 
Ido  applied  to  one  of  its  many  vital  spots; "  still  more, 
^^the  illusory  authority  of  an  adolescent  scholar  "  "  John 
Stuart  Poole  in  his  HoroB  Egyptiaca^  with  whom  the 
veteran  Egyptologist,    Sir  Gardiner   Wilkinson  fuU/u 
^igrees^  whose  ^  Horse  Eg^ptiacse '  we  dismiss  as  beneath 
scientific  notice.    With  it  we  snap  off  the  last  published 
peg  upon  which  short  chronology  can  suspend  its  clerical 
nat"  We  have  given  a  "  Palaeographic  excursus  on  the 
art  of  writing,"  a  "  subject,  perhaps,  the  most  vital  in  any 
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earches  into  tbe  antiqnitj  of  the  PeTdaUuch?^    The 

liest,   partly   "  phonetic/'  we  have   placed   at  1000 
C.  the  earliest  alphabetic  at  650  B,  C.  the  earliest  ei- 
t  Hebrew  at  142  B.  C,  the  earliest  square  letter  at 
)  A,  C,     "The  pi%>of  will  resile  to  our  view,  thnmgh 
haeological  deductionsj  with  the  force  of  an  Euclidean 
nouetration  if  the  Pentateuch  was  originally  penned 
the  Moaaic  Autograph.^'     '*This  raiich^'  have  we  un- 
■taken,   "for  the   sake  of  famishing  our   colleagues 
h  practical  means  of  rendering  ecclesiastical  opposerB 
'^  Ty  pee  of  Man  kind  "  if  not  les&  supercilious,  at  least 
re  malleable;  wlienever  these  may  be  pleased  to  oh- 
de  Jewish  ^^chrtinograpby'*  or  m  it  is  faehionablj^ 
med  "the  received  ctirooology "  into  the  rugged  atn- 
itheatre  of  Egyptian  time  measurement,''    *^  Resolved 
my  own  mind  to  pursue  enquinea  into  biblical  qnes- 
Ds",  once  ibr   all,  usque  cui  necem^,   I  suppress  about 
)  of  these  patges,   porhapa  for  the  best ;  because  the 
;ure  of  this  work  may  elicit  some  hostile  comments; 
I  he  Is  the  prudent  soldier  who    ^  keeps  hie  powder 
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what  its  ail  thorn  have  before  put  forth,  an  alhiviuui  which 
has  been  washed  up  from  every  side,  of  every  kind  of 
material,  good  and  bad,  and  deposited  in  this  huge  vol- 
nme,  with  little  regard  to  scientific  arrangement,  itSt 
itratificatious  constituting  a  strange  conglomerate  of 
eoDStanlly  recurring  drift,  in  which  some  little  truth  may 
perchance  lie  buried. 
^  After  we  have  passed  the  brief  portion  contributed  by 
Agassiz,  some  twenty  pages,  the  close  and  logical  order 
of  science  disap]>ears,  and  cautious  deductions  from  ac- 
knowledged facts  is  hard  to  be  found.  In  relation  to 
the  distinguished  naturalist  himself,  his  argument  is 
nlber  the liiut  of  an  ingenious  theory  than  a  solid,  con- 
dnsive  demonstration,  to  which  our  judgment  la  bound 
to  yield.  ''The  singular  fact,"  ''  that  the  earliest  migra- 
tions recorded,  in  any  form,  show  us  man  meeting  man  ' 
vberever  he  moves  upon  the  inhabitable  surface  of  the 
globe,  small  islands  excepted,"  by  which  he  prepares 
ue  way  for  the  supposition  that  men  were  originally 
ereated  in  nations,  loses  its  singularity  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  earth  was  overspread  by  man  ere  the 
eariiest  history  was  written,  and  that  all  that  history 
leoords,  is,  and  this  only  in  passing  allusions,  the  more 
recent  migrations.  If  we  reckon  only  by  the  shortest 
ehroDology,  nearly  one  half  of  man's  duration  on  this 
fflobe  preceded  the  era  of  Moses,  when  the  oldest 
oistory  in  existence  was  written,  and  a  still  longer  time 
preceded  the  earliest  descriptions  on  record,  of  the 
different  types  of  men,  (the  monumental  portraits  of 
Egypt,  res  non  judicata,  alone  excepted.)  If  there 
was  at  first  any  mutability  of  type  in  men,  and  va- 
rieties cm/^  spring  up  within  certain  limits  which  wei-e 
Mon  reached  in  the  hunum  constitution,  there  was  am- 
ple time,  especially  in  the  chronology  of  those  who  deny 
the  uuiversality  of  the  deluge,  for  these  changes  to  have 
occurred,  ere  those  nations  who  have  conveyed  to  us  the 
earliest  history  could  again  come  in  contact  with  those 
who  had  wandered  to  wide  distances  from  them.  If  the 
types  of  the  human  family  have  great  permanence 
when  once  formed,  there  may  have  been  greater  muta^ 
bility  before  the  human  constitution  bad  run  through  its 
cycles  of  change.  In  an  earlier  period  of  hunmn  his- 
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rj,  the  tondencies  to  change,  in  a  measnre  observable 
may  have  run  their  course  with   greater  rapidity 
Id  force;*  and  if  therein  an  agreement  between  the 
lina  of  different  regions  and  the  barbarons  races  of 
pn  inhabiting  them,  this  may  have  arisen  in  an  early 
"^d  of  time,  and  yet  these  tribes  reached  those  re- 
bns  by  miffratiaii  from  one  common  cradle  of  the  bu- 
rn race,     Agasstz  and  tlj^  anthors  of  this  volume  have 
tpr&md  that  it  cafmot  have  been  so;  they  never  will 
able  to  prove  that  it  was  not  bo.    Their  own  theory 
I  separate  creations  can  ne^/^v  h^  demonBirated,    Till 
p  demouBtrated,  it  cannot  overthrow  the  one  to  which 
stands  opposed,  resting  as  it  does  upon  the  obvious 
me  of  the  Scriptures,     It  is  one  portion  of  this  theory 
it  "men  must  have  originated  ia  Tiaiions^BA  bees 
ginated  in  swarms,"   fBut  if  we  take  the  only  nations 
Jiose  history  we  can  trace  in  written  records,  it  is  evi- 
|nt  that  tlie  reverse  was  the  fact.    Take  the  Jews,  a 
strongly  marked  as  any  which  can  be  found, 
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is  not  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  revelation,  will  it  do 
to  Ignore  it  and  set  it  aside  as  history  ?    Is  Agassiz  pre- 
pared for  this?     Were  those  dusky  Arabs  created  in  a 
nation,  ^4n  the  same  numerical  proportions  and  over  the 
same  area  in  which  they  now  occnr  "  in  the  peninsula 
of  Arabia,  or  did  the  larger  portion,  as  all  their  tradi- 
I    tioDS,  no  less  than  the  writings  of  Moses  teach,  descend 
^   from  the  family  of  Abraham  ?    Is  ail  history  to  be  falsi- 
fied by  this  new  theory  of  the  origination  of  men  in 
nations  ?    Or,  if  the  contrary  has  been  the  law  of  na- 
tional origin  in  nations  whose  history  is  patent,  has  there 
bqep  another  law  for  those  who  have  no  scribes,  letters, 
Idr historic  monuments?    The  analogies  between  man 
and  the  animals  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  so  far  as 
there  really  are  such, — but  which  it  is  plain  enough  this 
ingenious  writer  has  greatly  exaggerated, — are  more  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  climate  and  manner  of  life 
ipoD  both, — which  are  great  in  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  or  of  higher  and  lower  elevation,  upon  animal 
18  well  as  vegetable  life, — than  to  any  other  cause.     If 
it  be  true  again,  as  these  writers  have  more  than  once 
maintained,  that  the  savage  nations,  as,  e.  g.  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  will  shortly  give  way  before  the  Caucassian 
▼ariety  of  men,  (it  is  likely  to  be  so  on  the  Sandwich 
Islands — it  will  be  the  same  in  New  Holland,)  there 
will  then  be  on  these  continents  and  islands  a  thousand 
years  hence,  a  Caucassian  Asiatic  race,  which  was  not 
created  in  a  "no^iwi,"  found  in  conjunction  with  an 
American  fauna,  a  Sandwich  Island  fauna,  and  Austra- 
lian fauna,  at  there  is  an  European  race  found  now  not 
only  with  a  tropical  African,  but  also  with  a  North  and 
8onth  American  fauna,  and  may  possibly  be,  at  some 
future  day,  still  more  widely  spread,  and  yet  remain  un- 
mingled  with  those  of  a  different  blood.    What  will  be 
tlie  speculations   of  the  Agassiz  of  that  day?      That 
these  were  created  in  nations   in  the  proportions  and 
places  in  which  they  will  then  be  found  ?    Man  is  a  cos- 
mopolite, as  this  distinguished  naturalist  a  few  years 
since  distfnctly  held ;  and  not  the  mixed  Caucassians 
only,  as  Dr.  Nott  would  have  us  believe,  but  those  vari- 
eties of  man,  which  perfect  (jegradation  and  the  force 
of  circnmBtances  have  long  held  in  the  lands  they  oc- 
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py.  Even  as  we  write,  the  Mangolian  ie  seeking  the 
:»tectioD  of  our  lawt?  and  claiming  ritizenehip  with  oiir- 
Itgs,  while  the  Hindoo  from  the  Ganges,  is  becoming 
jriTJcsticated  in  the  tropical  lehinde  of  this  continent, 
k*  ciianges  of  500  or  1000  yearSi  may  tbus  scatter  these 
^ories  to  the  winds.     The  circle  of  facts  as  to  the  kof/i<^ 

icTkamis  testifies  against  this  theory.  The  Araerican 
lian  tribes,  though  not  without  some  characteristic 
ferenceSj  exhibit  a  great  uniformity  of  complexion, 
Id  other  physical  traits,  thronghout  the  two  ccmtinents* 
e  tiaine  eharacterislics  for  the  most  part  are  found  in 
liuection  with  the  fauna  of  the  Arctic,  Temperate,  and 
jpical  zones.     It  ie  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  Indian 

Brazil  from  the  Indian  of  these  Atlantic  States. 
Che  physical  cbaracter  of  the  American  races  from 
[pe  Ilorn  to  Canada,'-  eays  Dr.  Morton,  '^is  essentially 

sanie.''^Tvjjes,  p.  32.     But  the  fauna  of  that  tropi- 

country  differs  in  many  respects  from  our  own,  and 
I  that  depree,  that  the  aboriginal  man  of  that  realm 
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tion,  "  fond  of  navigation,  omniverons  in  appetites,  rest- 
less and  migratory  in  his  habits  of  locomotion,  and  sub- 
jecting the  lower  animals  to  bis  will,"  cannot  be  in  any 
of  his  varieties,  "restricted  to  a  narrower  range  than  the 
wolf,  the  ermine,  and  many  others  that  might  be  named." 
Look  to  the  wide  diffusion  of  our  well  known  domestic 
breeds,  of  "our  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  poul- 
try, pigeons,  the  products  in  this  country  of  a  few  im- 
ported pairs,  which  in  little  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  have  stocked  all  North  and  South  America,  not- 
withstanding the  annual  slaughter  of  millions."  How 
does  this  wide  diffusion  of  certain  species  of  animals 
which  has  already  taken  place,  and  which  may  be  car- 
ried to  even  agitator  extent,  speak  for  the  diffusion  over 
dimes  the  most  various,  of  one  race  of  men  of  far  higher 
powers  of  adaptation,  proceeding  from  one  common  ori- 
gin. 

Dr.  Bachman,  with  great  force,  contends  against  Agas- 
nz,  that  the  Arctic  man  could  not  have  originated  in 
the  region  where  he  is  found.  That  "  ho  was  an  autoch- 
thon Uiere,  and  that  his  progenitors  never  possessed  a 
lontbern  home,"  he  concludes,  "  is  an  letter  impossibil- 
ity." Without  a  miracle  he  could  not  have  survived  the 
severity  of  the  climate,  nor  have  provided  himself  with 
food,  in  the  cold  dark  winter  of  the  polar  regions,  for  a 
fiingle  month.  And  that  since,  according  to  the  author 
of  this  theory,  there  were  no  "farinaceous  grains,  no 
tabercles,  no  juicy  fruits  growing  under  these  inhospita- 
ble latitudes,  and  they  were  entirely  dependant  upon 
animal  food  for  sustenance,"  if  the  Arctic  man  is  a  pe- 
culiar species,  destined  to  live  only  on  flesh,  he  should 
not  have  been  furnished  with  teeth  belonging  to  omniv- 
erons animals,  but,  like  the  wolf  and  cat,  only  with  those 
suited  to  his  carniverous  destiny.  These  arguments  we 
adduce  not  on  our  own  authority,  but  on  that  of  a  nat- 
uralist, the  most  competent  on  our  American  soil.* 

There  is  still  another  application  of  the  historical  ar- 

Ement  which  we  were  before  pursuing.     It  has  pleased 
r.  Gliddon,  whose  very  eminent  scholarship  in  biblical 
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d  oriental  literatur©  has  adorned  this  yolume,  to  ap- 
'i^ve  of  the  correctness  of  tfio  Xtb  of  Genesis.     It  was 
!Mj>iled,  he  hi  form  8  us,  by  ''  a  Ohakh^n  chorugrapber," 
n   some  univtirtiitj  of  Chaldea,*'  is   au   *' invaluable 
[U't;''  he  [GliddooJ  hae  applitsd  his  "oriental  Bpecial- 
Hs''  to  its  elucidation,  hae*^  reverentially  rebuilt,''  the 
ifice  reared  by  ^'Bocbart's  unsurpasfiflble  labours,'* 
il  the  validity  of '^^ the  Gc-nesiacal  catalogue''  stands 
th  confessed.     **In  every  instance  where  nionumental 
written   history  has  enabled  us  to  check  the  writer's 
^tt Til,"  says  he,  "his  accuracy  has  been  vindicated- 
not  a  few  cases  exactitudes  so  minute  as  to  be  rela- 
iAv  marvellous  have   been  exhibited**'    As  he  is  no 
niit-aasiaa  missionary  stipended  to  instil  into  the  ill- 
niched  crania  of  African  Hottentots,"  Ac-,  it  wilt  per- 
ils he  admitted  that  the  truth  of  '^  the  ethnic  genesiatal 
urt  wiir'  now  "  resile  to  our  view  throup^h  archaeologi- 
I  deductions,  with  the  force  of  an  Euclidian  demonstra- 

N^Av,  by  the  conceesions  of  the  authors  of  this  vol- 

1 
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TOgrapher  of  the  Xth  of  Oenesis,  whom  he  admite  to  be 
BO  correct  in  every  other  portion  of  the  table  of  national 
descent,  from  Jobab,  the  son  of  Joktan,  up  to  Shem, 
Hani  and  Japheth,  here  takes  a  leap  in  the  dark,  and 
ascribes  their  parentage  to  Noah,  which  word  means 
npoH  and  ceasationy  We  place  the  word  *^  obscumtt 
beneath  it,"  says  he,  "  in  our  Genealogical  Tableaux." 
"This  name  symbolized  probably  a  point  of  time  so  re- 
mote from  his  own  day,  that  he  ceased  to  enquire  fur- 
ther, and  reposed  from  his  labours  in  blissful  ignorance, 
after  having  comprehended  the  varsity  of  human  efforts 
to  pierce  that  primordial  gloom.    If  he  did  not,  we  do." 

Such  is  the  miserable  shift  resorted  to,  to  get  rid  of  a 
common  parent  for  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  and  a  com- 
mon descent  for  the  varieties  of  men  whom  he  acknowl- 
edges are  found  among  their  descendants.  Koah,  there- 
fore, is  no  real  personage,  but  wholly  an  imaginary 
character,  an  obscv/riiy^  looming  up  in  the  cloudy  regions 
of  the  imagination,  as  a  possible,  nay  impossihle^  ances- 
tor of  these  three  men,  from  whom  the  seventy-one  tribes, 
the  names  of  which,  or  of  the  founders  of  which,  follow, 
and  who  themselves  are  the  representatives  of  the  ^^red, 
yellow  and  white  races"  have  aescended. 

But  there  is  every  whit  as  much  evidence  in  favour  of 
every  part  of  this  chart,  as  there  is  of  that  portion  to 
"Vfhich  Mr.  Gliddon  has  given  bis  sanction ;  as  much 
reason  for  believing  that  ffoah  beo:at  Sliem,  Ham  and 
Japheth,  as  for  believing  that  Ham  begat  Cush,  Mizraim 
aod  Phut;  that  this  truthful  writer  represents  all  these 
tribes  of  men  as  having  had  one  common  ancestry;  and 
thia  is  confirmed  as  much  by  ancient  tradition  as  any 
]Mrt  of  the  entire  record.  The  father  of  Noah  is  as 
irell  known  as  the  father  of  Cush.  The  reason  of  his 
rignificant  name  is  a  matter  of  historic  Record.  At  his 
birth,  his  father  Lamech  called  him  Noah,  resting^  re- 
f09e^  saying  ^^  this  st^me  shall  comfort  us  concerning  the 
work  and  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  the  ground  the 
Lord  hath  cursed."  Equally  historic  are  all  the  genera- 
tioD8  up  to  Adam  :  though,  since  the  deluge  swept  away 
the  antediluvian  nations  descended  from  these  men,  the 
traces  of  them  cannot  be  found,  as  can  the  traces  of 
those  of  poet-diluvian  origin,  in  the  countries,  tribes, 
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traditions  and  histories  of  existing  rflees  of  men.    In 
spite  of  Mr.  Gliddon's  elaborations,  the  whole  record  i  n 
(ienesis  remains  as  unshaken  and   reliable   as  he  ac- 
knowledges Gen.  Xth  to  be.    The  memoij  of  Noah 
seems  to  be  preserved  in  the  Kneph  or  Nu  of  the  Egyp- 
tian mythology,  as  also  the  name  of  Ham  in  the  Amiin, 
and  of  Phut  in  the  Phtha  of  their  religion,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  the  worship  of  deified  men.* 

Another  tiling  with  which  we  have  been  forcibly  stmck 
is  the  fact  that  the  same  types  of  humanity  which  these 
writei-8  have  pictured  From  various  ancient  sources,  chiefly 
from  the  scnlptnrcs  of  Egypt,  are  continnally  appearing 
among  us  in  these  days,  and  from  a  stock  as  remote  as 
possible,  historically  considered,  from  that  to  which  these 
types  are  assigned  by  our  authors.  We  have  seen  for  ex- 
ample their  fig.  20,  a  Syrian  captive,  fi^*  39,  a  citizen  of 
Tyre,  their  nindoo,fig.  48;  their  Tartar,  fig.  60;  their  Jew- 
ish, fig.  47 ;  their  Cushite  Arab,  fig.  53 ;  their  Assyrian, 
fig.  73;  tlieir  lliinyarite   Arab,  fig.  76;  their  Egyptian, 
fig.  124,  p.  220,  and  fig.  128,  164 ;  Plate  1.  fig.  187, 189, 
in  this  country,  among  the  descendants  of  Europeans. 
We  have  in  our  eye  the  counterpart  of  their  Himyarite  , 
Arab,  in  a  friend  of  ours,  a  native  of  this  country,  a 
descendant  of  Scotch  ancestors.     We  are  persuaded  that 
these   types   of  humanity   are   continually   reproduced 
among  ourselves;  and  these  portraits  only  show  that  in 
ancient  Egypt,  and  the  oriental  countries  from  whose 
monuments  these  sketches  are  taken,  there  were  much 
the  same  varieties  of  features  observable  as  among  Eu- 
ropeans and  their  descendants.     It  assists  us  to  trace 
their  resemblance,  that  these  figures  are  devoid  of  co- 
lour, so  that  the  eye  is  fastened  upon  the  features   and 
contour  rather  than  any  thing  else.     Even  their  unco- 
loured  specimens  of  the  Mobile  negro,  figs.  179  and  180,   ^ 
p.  259,  look  far  more  like  Irish  grog-bruisers  from  Cork,^^ 
than  any  negroes  our  eyes  have  seen ;  thus  showing  tbe^ 
truth  of  what  the  Edinburg  Keview  was   derided  bjus 
these  writei*s  for  asserting,  that  Ireland  has  many  exam     * 
pies  to  shew  that  the  prognathous  tyi)e,  by   which  th^^^ 
negro  has  been  8U])posed  to  be  exclusively  marked,  i  ^ 

*Otbani  Moo.  Hiat  of  Egypt,  vol  1,  p.  84a 
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riginated  also,  amid  Uie  low  life  and  inadequate  sapplj 
)f  nntricioni  food,  winch  are  too  charact eristic  of  some 
)f  the  most  degraded  districts  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

The  whole  series  of  illustrations  taken  together,  show 
rathe)-  that  the  types  of  mankind,  so  far  as  features  and 
ermnial  conformation  are  concerned,  can  and  do  arise  with- 
m  the  limits  of  what  is  usually  termed  the  Caucasian 
rariety  of  man.  And  if  these  extremes  of  conforma- 
tk>n  could  only  be  separated  from  the  rest,  the  system 
of  breeding  in  and  in,  would  perpetuate  aad  carry  to  a 
still  more  exa^erated  extent,  the  varieties  thns  arising. 

The  most  imposing  point  in  the  argument  of  this  book^ 
18  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  negro  features  and 
complexion  among  the  sculptures  of  Egypt,  at  so  high  a 
date  as  these  authors  assign  to  these  monuments :  2300 
B.  C.  20th  Dvnasty  1300  B.  C.  17th,  and  18th  Dynasties 
1500  B.  C.  "Probably  2400  or  2500  B.  C."  1300  B.  0.* 
From  this  fact  they  argue  not  merely  the  permanency 
of  the  negro  type.  They  continually  place  these  datefr 
and  others  still  more  extreme,  in  direct  antagonism  with 
the  chronology  of  the  Bible.  So  frequently  and  sa  os- 
tentatiously is  this  done,  as  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  object  of  these  authors  is,  under  the  cover  of  a 
diieassion  on  the  unity  of  the  race,  to  undermine  alto- 
gether the  foundations  of  revealed  religion.  To  thi»end 
all  their  discussions  tend.  And  this  they  seem,  if  possible, 
tobave  more  at  heart  than  the  establishment  of  great  prin- 
ciples of  science.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  most  extreme 
conclusions  as  to  the  antiquity  of  Egypt  are  greedily  and 
Bummarily  adopted.  •  '>  The  epoch  of  Menes  is  2400  years 
before  Abraham."  "There  are  but  ten  generations  be- 
tween Abraham  and  Noah,  to  set  off  against  no  less 
Ulan  17  dynasties  of  Egypt,  each  of  which  included 
niany  kings  whose  united  ages  exceed  2000  years."f 
Therefore  probably  the  prominence  given  to  the  Geolog- 
ical and  Palaeontologic  fables  of  Dr.  Usher,  making  the 
total  age  of  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi  to  be  158,400 
fears,  and  the  skeleton  of  an  aboriginal  man,  found 
iu  excavating  for  the  gas  works  at  New  Orleans,  be- 
leath  the  roots  of  a  cypress  tree  belonging,  as  is  alleged, 

*8e«  pp.  sio,  aes.  aea.  t^^  ^^ 
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,0  the  fourth  foreat  level,  and  16  feet  below  the  surface, 

.0  have  been  buried  there  57,600  years  ago* 

That  oat  ward  climatic  influences,  food,  pecnliar  pnr- 
luits  and  modes  of  life,  do  produce  changes  on  the  hu- 
nan  snbject,  none  can  doubt,  and  that  man  is  subject  to 
son  genial  variations  which^  under  favourable  circum- 
itariceSj  may  be  propagated  and  stereotyped  in  particn- 
ar  tribes  of  men,  must  also  be  admitted.    If  this  is  3o^ 
R^hat  do  these  men  gain   to  their  argument  by  their 
extreme  hypothefiie  of  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race? 
X  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi  has  been  forming  for 
L 58 ,400  years,  and  men  were  living  on  the  banks  of  that 
ttream  57,600  years  ago,  and  perhaps  100,000  years 
jefor^,  there  has  been  time  enough  surely,  for  the  hu- 
nan  constitution  to  have  undergone  all  the  changes  of 
^hich  it  ib  capable,  under  the  influences  of  natural  and 
noral  causes,  and  to  have  exhibited  all  the  powers  of 
various  conformation  which  the  Creator  has  bidden  in 
he  constitution    of  our  race ;  so  that  the  race  shoutd 
ong  ago  have  run  its  round  of  change,  and  come  to  ex- 

■ 
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This  long  chroDology  maiiitestlj  is  not  adopted  for 
kiis,  bat  because  it  was  believed  to  falsify  the  Scriptures, 
kud  to  sink  them  from  the  character  of  books  inspired 
by  God,  to  the  feeble,  and  often  erroneous  products  of 
boman  industry  or  conjectnre.  For  these  extravagant 
hypotheses  for  the  long  continuance  of  man  on  the  earth 
we  have  not  a  particle  of  respect.  The  very  fact  of  the 
diversity  of  types  in  the  human  family,  taken  in  connec- 
tion witli  the  alled^ed  obliteration  of  peculiarities  once 
foond  in  certain  tribes,  such  as  the  Hottentot  and  the 
Ifegro,  itself  disproves  it.  In  vain,  to  carry  out  their 
theory,  may  they  claim  that  the  Caucasian  alone  is  a 
eoemopolite.  Man,  as  such,  is  so.  The  Ethiopian  is 
foand  now  in  Europe,  America,  Asia,  the  islands  of 
Oceanica,  and  once  existed  in  Colchis  of  old,' where 
DOW  he  is  not.  The  Mongolian  dwells  on  at  least  two 
continents.  Man  is  not  like  an  oyster,  bound  to  his 
rock.  Had  the  earth  been  inhabited  by  him  as  long  as 
these  writers  pretend,  the  various  types  which  they 
imagine  to  indicate  diverse  origins,  would  have  been 
obliterated  ages  ago,  b}'  the  process  of  amalgamation. 
And  since  they  deny  to  climate  or  any  natural  influen- 
eee  the  power  of  originating  diversities  of  complexion 
iod  conformation,  these  would  have  long  since  ceased. 

As  to  Dr.  Usher^s  Mississippi  man,  interred  beneath 
fcnr  forests  by  that  grand  old  river,  57,600  years  ago,  and 
yet  only  16  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  we  do 
ootknow  who  besides  these  authors  has  given  credence 
to  the  ridiculous  conceit.  It  has  furnished  its  share  of 
fOiasement  to  the  populace,*  and  been  listened  to  with 

•  atare  of  credulity  from  all  quarters. 

*  Tlie  foUowing  Ib  clipped  from  a  newspaper — 

WonderftU  Oeologieal  DUeovery. — A  fossil  frog  has  been  discoyered  in 
m  Wabash  bottom,  seyeral  feet  below  the  surface,  with  half  a  dozen 
rata  of  mad  above  him,  to  the  formation  of  which,  according  to  well- 
kttblished  geological  principles,  a  period  of  6,000  years  each,  may  be 
fcributed.  When  this  astounding  ante-Adamite  fossil  was  brought  to 
^itt  all  the  live  old  frogs  gather^  around  it,  and  exclaimed:  "Penta- 
uchl  PenUteuchl  Ogl  Humbug  I  Echol  Abimelechl  Balekl  Amalekl 
nalekP  and  the  young  frogs,  startled  at  the  discovery,  cried:  "Glid- 
«,  Gliddonl  l^ott  and  NottI  Asasseel  It  is  thought  that  this  frog  is 
veral  yean  older  than  the  akeleton  of  a  man  found  near  ^ew  Orleans 
■BA  tiflMaga 
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Iijat  the  MiseisBippi  river  ib  able  toddip  itelfinnda- 

the  quantities  of  sediment  it  brings  down  in  its 

lal  flow,  tlie  rafts  of  timber  and  trees  driven  before 

hjietuouB  current,  the  known  changes  of  ite  channel 

Jm  the  metnory  of  living  men,  could  be  but  little  taken 

|tlte  account,'  in  the  arithmetic  of  tbeae  compnta* 

In  some  four  successive  seasons  in  some  past  pe- 

:'f  time,  might  these  depoeifs  have  been  made,  and 

Icinains  of  the  homo  Americanua  received  their  bu- 

''The  bed  of  the  Mississippi  riverj'^  said  an  aged 

[lit diligent  planter,  who  had  spent  his  life  upon  its 

Is,  ^'18  a  wonderful  deft  in  the  (^arth,  and  the  stream 

\\  has  scooped  it  out  has  performed  singular  freaks 

day."* 

to  Egypt,  all  tnts  histonr  13  against  the  extrava- 

claim  to  antiqnity  whicfi  is  set  up  for  it     China 

kothing  but  a  fabulous,  mythological  period  to  rnn 

[id  with  it.     India  absolutely  notliing,  as  Mr,  Glid- 

lirnself  now  admits.     Assyria  absolutely  nothing,  as 

--searches  of  Lavard,  Eotta,  and    Rawlinson  show. 
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when  tbe  arts  flourished  in  Egpyt,  they  should  never 
have  extended  themselves  three  oajs'  journey  in  the  di- 
rection of  any  surrounding  country. 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  day  is  not  far  remote  when 
the  extraordinary  pretensions  of  the  liigh  antiquity  of 
Egypt,  as  a  people,  will  be  brought  down.    It  will  be 
diown  that  it  has  been  over  estimated  by  both  Lepsius 
and  Boneen,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  sneers  ot  Mr. 
Gliddon,   the  chronology   of  ChampoUion,  Wilkinson, 
Poole  and  Osborn,  are  better  proved  by  monumental  evi- 
dence,  than   the  computation  of   those   distinguished 
scholars.    The  volumes  of  Osborn  have  certainly  shown 
the  way,  even  if  his  deductions  shall  not  aU  stand  the 
testof'thorough  examination,  by  which  Egyptian  chro- 
nology may  come  into  harmony  with  that  of  other  na- 
tions.   He  has  so  read  the  monuments  that  they  tell  a 
different  tale  from  that  which  the  writers  of  the  Types 
of  Mankind   would  desire.     Doubtless   there  are  spe- 
cific positions  taken  by  this  writer  which  even  he  may  be 
compelled  to  abandon.     But  as  to  the  general  results, 
we  Lave  but  little  solicitude.    They  are  in  accordance 
with  the  Scriptures,  though  not  based    upon   them. — 
Throughout  the  whole  discussion  there  is  every  appear- 
ance of  independence  of  thought  and  a  careful  and  con- 
scientious use  of  the  materials  which  the  stony  records  of 
lEgypt  supply  to  the  scholar.    They  are  in  accordance 
too  with  the  reliable  chronology  of  other  ancient  nations. 
-According  to  this  writer,  the  era  of  Menes  is  2429  B.  C, 
a  date  which  nearly  approximates  to  that  assigned  by 
the  books  of  Moses  for  the  foundation  of  the  primitive 
kingdoms  of  the  earth.    The  dynasties  of  Manetho,  es- 
pecially the  earlier  ones,  were  often  cotemporaneous ; 
man}'  of  the  kings  in  Manetho's  lists  were  co-regent. 
The  lists  were  kept  in  double  and  triple  by  the  priests 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  them  in  claiming  an  extrava- 

fant  antiquity  for  their  country.  Thus  the  2d  dynasty 
e  makes  cotemporary  with  the  first;  the  5th  an  Abydan 
with  the  4th,  a  Memphite  dynasty;  the  9th  a  Sebennyte, 
the  11th  a  Theban,  with  the  6th  a  Memphite;  the  12th 
a  Theban,  cotemporary  with  the  10th,  a  Sebennyte  and  the 
16th ;  the  18th  a  Theban,  cotemporary  with  the  14th,  a 
Xoite  dynasty.    Abram  was  in  Egypt  under  ^cthoes, 
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445  jGfirs  after  the  era  of  Menes.     Jcreepli  came 

[Egypt  uniier    Apbophis,     The  Exodus  took  place 

oetbos  IL  who  vvae  the  Pharaoh  who  perished  in 

led  Sea.    The  Exodus  occurred  not  far  from  1814 

.     Such  are  some  of  the  con  elusions  to  which  this 

ind  independent  writer  has  come.     All  atitagooiem 

[^yptian  chronology  from    monmnental  history,  in 

[Ight  of  these  facte,  entirely  disappear.     Troe,  the 

is  found  sculptured  and  depicted  on  the  monu- 

s,  first  in  the  days  of  Thothmosis^  which   we  sup- 

thifi  chrontilogy  was  pat  as  early  as  1416  B.  C.  or 

L^ears  before  the  Exode,  being  about  900  yeara  after 

jbp.  Usher's  date  for  the  deluge,  and  over  1700  ac- 

|ng  to  the  long  chronology  of  the  Septuagiut,  as  fol- 

by  Hales, 

permanence  of  the  Ethiopian  type  of  man  from 

hlay  to  this^  does  not  prove  that  it  has  been  perma- 

th rough  all  preceding  ages.     At  some   period  in 

|J  or  IT  centuries  before,   the   providence  of  God 
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dnced  where  these  have  propagated  a  race.  The  domes- 
tic Bheep  and  goat  have  been  running  together  for  agee, 
in  the  same  fields,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  but  no 
DOW  breed  has  been  propagated.  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
repnenance  which  these  two  species  have  exhibited,  that 
Dr.  Morton  informed  the  pnbhc,  that  experiments,  on  a 
lirge  scale,  bad  been  instituted  in  Pennsylvania,  to  effect 
tbJB  object,  bat  without  success  in  a  single  instance. — 
Baffon,  however,  by  patience,  after  a  long  trial,  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  a  hybrid  progeny,  but  no  race  could  be 
produced.  *  *  «  The  muscovy  and  common  duck, 
which  we  have  reared  for  many  years,  have  produced 
hybrids,  but  here  the  race  was  at  an  end — so  it  is  be- 
tween the  product  of  the  mule  and  the  horse.  These  are 
different  species,  and  the  Creator  of  species  never  inten- 
ded to  surrender  his  prerogative  to  man,  who  can  only 
JDiprove,  not  create."* 

As  all  the  varieties  of  man  are  fruitful  inter  se^  and  as 
the  progeny  of  these  commixtures  are  also  fruitful,  the 
Argument  yet  remains  an  irresistible  one,  that  the  race 
of  man  is  one,  and  the  varieties  observable  in  it  have 
sprung  up  since  the  original  creation.     "There- is  no 
xAore  stQnlity  in  the  mulatto,"  says  Dr.  Bachman,  "the 
lialf-breed  Indian,  or  the  product  of  the  mongrel  and  Cau- 
casian race  than  there  is  in  the  white  or  any  other  race." 
^^We  have   collected   some  statistics    from   reliable 
sources  that  will   place  this  matter  in  its  true  light. — 
niiQS  far  we  have  found  them  equally,  if  not  more  pro- 
lific than  the  whites.     We  have,  according  to  the  last 
census,  405,751f  mulatoes  in  the  United  States.    The 
experiment,  therefore,  for  good  or  for  evil,  has  been  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale.     We  have  in  Charleston  a  large 
namber  of  respectable  families  of  free  mulattoes.  .  They 
have  received  good   English  educations,  and  some  of 
their  daughters   have  even  been  taught  drawing  and 
mosic.    Tneir  sons  are  mechanics.    Many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  community  of  mulattoes,  are  upright,  virtu- 
ons,  and  professors  of  religion.    They  have  intermarried 
for  BMSveral  generations.     We  have  ascertained  that  they 

(continue  to  oe,  through  every  generation,  on  an  average, 
*  Bachman  on  Agassiz's  Nat.  Provinoefl^  p.  48. 
t  Statiaticftl  yiew  of  the  U.  B.  Cenaius  1864,  p.  88. 
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y  as  prolitic  as  eithei'  tbe  wbiteaor  tho  blacks.  Tbeae 
ijMLiixturesliave  takt^n  place  aiuoiigsll  the  eight  typtss 
iiert  to  wLieli  Pmftiseiir  Agassiz  bas  reatricied  tlie 
iiao  family.     It  would   be  superiiiiuUB  Ut  pruve  that 
(rcrmau,  Englisb,  French,  Spauiyb,  Slavoiijaus  and 
[igariaiis,  have  iutemuxed  for  agea  with  the  blood  of 
Celt,  thi^  Saxon,  tha  Slavoiuc,  the  Tork  and  the  Mod* 
The  HuBsiaae  have  mingled  with  the  Sibf^riao  aud 
nimo,  and  with  the  Americaii  Indians  on  our  north- 
tern  coast.     Tho  Spaniards  have  midtijjlied  with  the 
ays  on  the  Pbillippine  Tslnnds — in  J^orth  America 
1  the  Mexican  Indiana,  producing  a  new  race  called 
deans,  as  also  in  South  America  with  the  Indians  of 
u,  Bueno  Ay  res,  Gniana^  etc.    The  French  have  pro- 
ed  a  race  of  half  breeds  with  the  Indians  in  Canada, 
ed  Voyage ursj  that  are  aerv lettable  as  boatmen,  aud 
;ient  servantB  to  the  several  fur  companies,     German 
^d  is  found  among  the  Finns,  and  ^v^ry  one  of  Agas- 
I  types.     The  Dutch  have  multmlied  with  the  natives 
Iruiana,  wnth  the  Malays,  the  Kaftt  Indiana  and  the 

■ 
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more  nniform  in  size.  There  are  black,  ar^d  brown,  and 
white  breeds,  in  all  the  varieties  of  domestic  animals, 
.  u  well  as  of  poultry.  There  are  greater  differences  in 
the  sknlls  of  the  varions  breeds  of  domestic  cattle, 
sheep  and  bogs,  than  in  those  of  man."  '^The  intelli- 
gence of  the  Arabian  horse  or  the  Endish  racer  is  as  far 
mnerior  to  the  draj  horse,  and  that  of  the  spaniel  to  the 
boU  dog,  or  that  of  the  white  man-  is  to  the  negro." — 
Oontinaation  of  the  Review  of  Nott  and  Gliddon's 
Types  of  Mankind,  p.  7  and  10.* 

Agassiz  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  argument  for 
die  unity  of  the  race  from  the  affinity  qfUmguoffea: 
^Am  for  languages,  their  common  structure,  and  even 
the  analogy  in  the  sounds  of  different  languages,  far 
Adid  indicating  a  derivation  of  one  from  another,  seem 
to  06  the  necessary  result  of  that  similarity  in  the  organs 

''A  itrikiiig  iket  on  the  question  of  Hybriditj  U  recorded  on  p.  18,  of 
Dr.  Baehman's  Review,  whioh  may  be  easily  proved  by  a  visit  to  the 
^>f  aide  lice  of  Dr.  Davis,  in  this  vicinity.  Kote,  p.  16  of  continuation  of 
4m  R«view  of  Nott  &  Gliddon: 

"A  pair  of  Brahmin  cattle  and  two  pair  of  water-oxen,  were  imported 
Jby  Dn  Davii^  of  Colombia^  in  1849 ;  tne  former,  as  admitted  by  natural- 
aaii^  ia  a  variety  of  our  common  domesticated  cattle — the  latter,  of  the 
\  bufiala    The  new  theorjr,  that  our  domesticated  eatUe  have  pro- 

(hmi  a  commixture  of  different  species,  was  now  to  be  tested. 

I  male  and  female  of  the  Brahmin  eattle  were  placed  in  the  same  field 

h  manv  of  our  common  cows.    The  female  Brahmin  cow  has  produced 

Mk  ealf  each  year — and,  at  the  same  time,  as  we  are  informed  bv  Colonel 

3BiBnpton  and  Dr.  Davis,  the  descendants  from  this  same  bull,  by  our 

^MSnoD  eow%  amomit  to  more  than  1,600,  having  greatly  improved  the 

«lodB  of  eaUle  in  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  Louisiana.    In  the 

SBtaa  time,  what  has  been  the  result  in  their  efforts  to  produce  hybrids 

fiom  the  naale  of  the  water  cattle?    The  f3ma1c  had  a  calf  annually — the 

VBik  was  running  in  the  immense  inclosure  of  Mr.  Middleton,  witn  from 

'kjM  to  1,A00  oommoB  cattle,  for  several  years  past,  and  not  a  single 

li^brid  bat  been  poduoed.    The  same  was  the  result  at  Dr.  Davis'  plan- 

Ution."    "There  ]s  another  experiment  going  forward,  at  the  latter  place, 

iriueh,  we  think,  ia  calculated  to  peril  Mr.  Brown'a  new  theory  of  desig- 

wtiiff  spaeies  by  the  hair.    Dr.  Davis  imported  the  Cashmere,  Thibet 

Aiirf  the  Malta  miUtiug,  and  the  large  pendulous  eared  goat  of  Svria — 

adnitted  faj  all  naturalists,  Hamilton  Smith,  and  Dr.  Morton  included,  to 

\t  tarieties  of  the  common  goat    The  product  ia  now  over  800.    By  in- 

triNreeding^  the  ooarse  hair  of  our  common  goat  has  been  converted  into 

wool,  as  fine  aa  that  of  the  Cashmere,  and  by  crossing  the  Thibet  with  the 

GNkmsre  goat^  the  long  coarse  hair,  which  covers  toe  down  of  the  former 

^  been  converted  into  the  soft  wool  of  the  oathmera  goat" 

Vol.  ix.— No.  8.  & 
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of  speech,  which  causes  them  naturally  to  produce  the 
BEine  sound.  We  would  not  deny  that  it  is  as  natural 
for  man  to  speak  as  it  is  for  a  doff  to  bark,  fot  an  ass  to 
bray,  for  a  liun  to  roar,  for  a  wolf  to  howl,  when  we  gee 
that  no  nations  are  so  barbarouBi  so  deprived  of  all  hu- 
man character,  as  to  be  made  to  express  in  language 
their  desires,  their  fears,  .their  hopes.''  ^^Who  ever 
thought  that  the  robin  learned  his  melody  from  the 
mocking  bird,  or  the  mockine  bird  from  any  other  spe- 
cies of  thrushes?  Who  ever  fancied  that  the  field  crow 
learned  his  cawing  from  the  jack-daw  t  Certainly,  no 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  birds.  And 
should  it  be  different  with  men?  Why  should  not  the 
different  races  of  men  have  spoken  distinct  lansuagee, 
as  they  do  at  present — differing  as  their  organs  ofspeech 
are  variously  modified!  And  why  should  not  these  mod- 
ifications in  their  turn  be  indication  of  primitive  differ- 
ences among  them  ?''  ^^  The  evidence  adduced  from  the 
afiinities  of  the  languages  of  different  nations  in  favour 
of  a  community  of  origin  is  of  no  value,  when  we  know 
that  among  vociferous  animals,  every  species  has  its  pe- 
culiar intonations,  and  that  the  different  species  of  the 
same  family  produce  sound  as  closely  allied,  and  form- 
ing as  natural  combinations,  as  the  so-called  Indo-Ge^ 
manic  languages  compared  with  one  another.'' 

We  can  but  regaru  this  as  a  striking  instance  of  the 
fanciful  analogies,  which  men  of  mnius  sometimes  laj 
hold  of  to  give  substance  to  a  &»eles8  theory.  The  < 
voice  of  man  is  controlled  by  reason ;  the  voice  of  a 
bird  by  instinct.  The  one  is  capable  of  imitating  all 
articulate  sounds,  and  using  them  to  express  his  own 
thoughts,  the  other,  except  in  a  few  cases,  as  of  the  pa^ 
rot  and  mockiujg  bird,  incapable  of  this  imitation,  and 
in  these  few,  using  the  sounds  without  any  perception  of 
their  significancy.    The  one  can  forget  his  original  lan- 

fuage,  and  adopt  another,  transmittmg  it  to  his  deecen* 
ants ;  the  other  keeps  ever  his  natural  note,  and  trans- 
mits  to  its  offspring  no  other.  The  hen  perchance  may 
hatch  out  the  eggs  of  a  duck  thrust  by  the  thrifty  house- 
wife into  its  own  nest.    The  duckling  learns  not  its  foe- 

9eeTyp6%Aa,pp^SSa,7a. 
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ter  mother's  note,  but  grows  up  to  maturity  with  its  own 
expressive  quack.  Not  so  with  man.  However  difflcnlt 
it  may  be  for  adnit  persons  to  attain  the  just  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  tongue  foreiffn  to  themselves,  it  arises  from  no 
natural  difference  in  the  organs  of  speech.  The  child  of 
Anglo-Saxon  parents,  born  and  reared  in  the  capital  of 
France,  speaks  French  with  a  Parisian  accent.  He 
oonid  just  as  easily  attain  the  mingled  nasal-guttural 
sounds  of  the  Arabic,  or  the  harsh  monosyllables  of  the 
Chinese,  the  peculiar  click  of  the  Hottentot,  or  the  mel- 
ifluous  melody  of  the  Italian,  or  of  some  of  the  barbar- 
ous languages  of  Soudan.  The  negro  can  acquire  with 
ease,  the  French  accent,  or  the  'inimitable"  brogue  of 
the  sons  of  St.  Patrick.*  Differences  of  language  do  not 
arise  therefore,  from  differences  of  physical  organiza- 
tion, and  do  not  point  to  different  origins  of  the  human 
family.  No  one  can  say  that  the  resemblances  in  the 
vocables  of  speech,  in  grammatical  forms,  and  in  the 
structure  of  language,  traceable  throughout  the  Indo- 
Gtermanic  family,  spring  from  the  sameness  of  vocal  or- 
gans in  the  people  speaking  these  tongues,  who  has  at  all 
traced  these  resemblaQcee  out.  In  no  other  way  could 
they  have  originated  but  by  the  cohabitation  of  these 
people  in  the  same  community  in  a  period  which  ante- 
dates all  profane  history,  but  by  their  having  proceeded 
from  some  common  origin.  In  the  midst  of  the  Indo- 
Gtermanic  fistmily  of  tongues,  is  that  interesting  nook  in 
Spain  where  the  Basque  is  spoken,  the  language  of  those 
ancient  Iberians  who  migrated  to  Europe,  oefore  the 
other  Indo-Germanic  nations.  The  analogies  are  more 
and  more  discoverable  which  assign  it  to  its  home  in  the 
east.  The  affinities  of  the  Semitic  family  of  tongues 
are  still  more  satisfactory,  which  extends  from  Persia 
over  south-western  Asia,  and  no  small  part  of  Africa, 
and  was  spoken  alike  by  the  descendants  of  Shem  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  descendants  of  Ham,  and  still 
more  closely  point  out  a  common  origin.  Agassiz's  con- 
clusion is  not  that  of  Klaproth,  who  flattered  himself 
^that,  in  his  works,  the  universal  affinity  of  language  is 
placed  in  so  strong  a  light,  that  it  mnst  be  considered 
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all  as  completely  demonstrated."  Nor  of  Hum- 
11  dt,  who  assorts  that  with  the  increa&e  of  our  knowU 
|ge  in  every  direction,  there  is  found  less  and  lees  rea- 
for  the  former  belief,  that  the  diverstfitid  race«  of 
m  are  separated  fnnn  each  otlier  by  insurmomitable 
irriera/'  The  veryla&t  results  of  ethnological  research 
Mlfy  only  with  new  strength  and  directness  to  tlfe 
liiiities  of  laiignage  and  raan's  common  origin.  The 
work  of  Chevalier  Bnnsen  presents  this  in  a  pecn- 
irly  clear  and  interesting  light.     "Language  bears,'* 

he,  ^*in  itself  the  indestructible  records  of  its  own 
kiiry  and  origin."  '^It  would  have  been  next  to  impoe- 
Jile  to  discover  any  traces  of  relationship  between  the 
hirthy  nations  of  India  and  their  conquerors,  whether 
lexander  or  Clire,  but  for  the  testimony  borne  by  Ian- 
Inge?  What  anthority  would  have  been  strong  enough 
]  persuade  the  Grecian  army  that  their  gods  and    their 

ancestors  were  the  same  as  those  of  kingPorusI 
Id  to  convince  the  English  soldier  that  the  same  blood 
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before  the  facts  furnished  by  language.  There  was  .a 
time  wheh  the  ancestors  of  the  Celts,  the  Germans,  the 
Slavonians,  the  Greeks,  the  Italians,  the  Persians,  and 
Hindoos,  were  living  together  beneath  the  aame  roof.'' 
"And  now  if  we  gaze  from  our  native  shores  over  th&t 
vaat  ocean  of  human  speech,  with  its  waves  rolling  on 
from  continent  to  continent,  rising  under  the  tresb 
breezes  of  the  morning  of  history,  and  slowly  heaving  in 
our  own  more  sultry  atmosphere, — witli  sails  gliding 
over  its  surface,  and  many  an  oar  plying  through  its 
8orf,  and  the  flags  of  all  nations  waving  joyously  to- 

Sther — with  its  rocks  and  wrecks,  its  storms  and  bat- 
6,  yet  reflecting  serenely  all  that  is  beneath,  and  above 
and  around  it, — if  we  gaze,  and  hearken  to  the  strange 
Bounds  rushing  past  our  ears  in  unbroken  strains,  it 
•eems  no  longer  a  wild  tumult,  or  avYj^i^firov  yskaxt^ui^  but 
we  feel  as  if  placed  within  some  ancient  cathedral,  lis- 
tening to  a  chorus  of  innumerable  voices;  and  thamore 
intensely  we  listen,  the  more  all  discords  melt  away  into 
higher  harmonies,  till  at  last  we  hear  but  one  majestic 
tncord,  or  a  mighty  unison,  at  the  end  of  a  sacred  sym- 
phony. 

8och  visions  will  float  through  the  study  of  the  gram- 
marian, and  in  the  midst  of  toilsome  researches  his  neart 
will  suddenly  beat,  as  he  feels  the  conviction  growing 
upon  him  that  men  are  brethren  in  the  simplest  sense  of 
toe  word — the  children  of  the  same  father — whatever 
their  country,  their  colour,  their  language,  and  their 
feith.»» 

Part  n.  of  this  voluttue  Mr.  Gliddon  has  made  the 
theatre  of  his  efforts  at  Biblical  exegesis,  and  of  that 
amazing  oriental  erudition  which  puts  to  the  blush  all 
other  modem  scholarship.  If  however  the  theologian 
Bochart,  should  arise  from  the  dead  and  reclaim  so  much 
of  his  own  as  is  found  in  chapter  XIY.  on  the  Xth  of 
Genesis,  the  bulkiness  of  this  portion  of  the  work  would 
very  materially  diminish.  Tne  moving  cause  of  this 
elaborate  essay  is,  to  show  that  the  writer  of  Genesis 
Z.  was  acquainted  only  with  the  Caucasian  variety  of 

*  BaiuoD  A  Pro!  Max  Mnller,  in  Bonson's  Philoiophy  of  UniverMl 
HiftorY,  applied  to  Language  A  BeUgioiL  YoL  L  pp.  Ite^  ISQi  4S6. 
YoL  IL  p.  z. 
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and  indeed  that  the  geo{*raphica!  knowledge  of 

3riptures  was  embraced  within  vary  narrow  limits, 

they  give  to  mankind   ft  common  descent,  it  was 

16  mankind  of  their  own  acauaintance,  the  Oanca- 

only.     It  never  eeema  to   pe  dreamt  that  there 

ligher  anthorof  this  book  than  tlie  hnman  penman, 

|hat  God  Jiimself  mnst  be  acquainted  with  the  men 

made,  and  in  revealing  his  will  to  his  creatures, 

lever  permit  error  to  be  commingled   with  truth, 

ltn|>ossib)e  to  follow  the  author  through  the  multi- 

of  bis  details,  in  many  of  which  he  is  rigljt,  be* 

his  authorities  were  right.    To  those  in  which  he 

to  convict  his  opponents  of  error  and  want  of 

irship,  we  are  bound  to  pay  some  attention.     The 

joint  to  which  we  refer  is  the  signification  of  Cnsh 

?o,  X.  and  elsewhere*     Gliddon  i.fe  Nott  maintain 

|t)  the  Scriptures  it  refers  to  Arabia,  and  not  as  has 

commonly  believed,  to  an  African  people.     Mr. 

(on   is  pleased    to   use   the  following   language  of 
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in  other  words,  that  the  descendantB  of  Cash,  after  peo- 
pling portions  of  Southern  Asia,  in  which  a  part  of  Ara- 
oia  16  inclnded,  passed  over  from  this  latter  country, 
probably  across  tne  straits  of  Babelinandel  and  the  ad- 
jiceot  waters,  into  the  regions  of  Nubia  and  Central 
Africa.    We  do  not  know  why  this  opinion  shouki  indi- 
oite  any  want  of  Hebrew  knowledge.    Was  Oesenius 
then  ignorant,  who  says,  Thesaur  I.  p.  672,  that  "  Cnsh 
designates  Ethiopia,  a  country  inhabited  by  the  black 
fiamites,  surrounded  by  the  Gihon,  i.  e.  the  Nile,  very 
opnlent,  situated  south  from  Egypt,  and  on  this  account 
named  with  Egypt,  whose  southern  part  (Pathros)  in  the 
times  of  Isaiah  obeyed  kings  of  the  Ethiopic  race!"    He 
reiorts  to  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Coptic,  and  to  the  hier- 
oglyphics of  Egypt  as  evidence  of  these  assertions.     In 
raerence  to  the  opinion  which  Mr.  Gliddon  has  adopted 
after  Bochart,  Oesenius  holds  the  following  language: 
"What  Bochart,  ^the  Pseudo  Jonathan  on  the  Penta- 
teuch preceding  him,)  maintained  in  his  Phaleg  lY.  2, 
"whom  Walton  in  Prolegg  XV.  1,  and  Vitringa  on  Is. 
XL  11,  have  followed,  that  none  of  the  Cushites  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  to  be  sought  in  Africa,  but  in  Ara- 
Ua  Felix  only,  J.  D.  Micha^is  refuted  lon^  since  in 
Spicel.,  T.  I.  p.  143,  seqq.  who  nevertheless  determined 
that  some  part  of  them  awelt  in  Arabia  (Comp.  Vitring. 
DeOushseis,  Is.  XVIIl.  1,)  and  moreover  that  all  had 
immigrated  from  Arabia  Felix  into  Africa.     And  the 

Itresent  Ethiopians  or  Abyssinians,  {Geez^  migratio  s. 
ibertas,)  are  said  to  have  originated  in  Southern  Ara- 
bia, and  the  relationship  of  language  and  writing  indi- 
cate this,  for  the  Ethiopic  and  Himyaritic  are  very  simi- 
lar (v.  Ludolf  Comment  ad  hist,  setbiop.  p.  58,  Hall.  En- 
(Tfelopaedie,  art.  Aethiopisch  Sprache  und  Schrift.)  But 
toe  state  of  the  case  as  to  the  Cushites  of  the  Old  Test- 
ament is  different,  and  Schultess  has  correctly  remarked 
(Paradies  p.  10,  et  seqq.)  that  there  is  no  place  at  all  in 
tbe  Old  Testament  which  convinces  us  that  the  Cushites 
were  outside  of  the  African  Ethiopia ;  for  Kumb. 
XII.  1,  the  wife  of  Moses  is  certainly  some  other  than 
Zippora  the  Midianite.  Heb.  HI.  7,  Cusban  is  indeed 
coopled  with  the  Midianites,  but  elsewhere  also  with  the 
Persians.    Jer.  XLVL  9 ;  2  Ohron.  XXL  16.    The  Ara- 
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Ins  are  repreeented  qs  dwelling  by  the  side  of  the 

Ishites,  yet  this  could  be  eaid  atthongh  a  strait  sepa- 
.'(Ithein;  ihid  XIV.  16.  That  tije  Cusbitea  were 
J  iciuis  is  understood  from  the  way  those  who  returned 
Ik,  It  iiiaj  be  added  that  the  sona^  i.  c.  the  colonists 
ICnsU  Geii.  X-  7,  except  Itegma  and  Nirarod  are  all 
pe  sought  in  Ethiopia,  (v.  Seba,  Huvilah,  Sabtecha^ 
Jwhieh  opinion  all  the  ancietit  iuteryjreters  also  con- 
Ired,  (v,  Brjchart  L  c*  IV,  3.)  Much  less  are  they  ta. 
1  listened  to,  who  seek  Gush  Gen,  IL  13,  out  of  EtLlo^ 
L  concerning  whose  conjectures  gee  Keland  Disgert,  L 
J.  D,  Michaelia  Suppl  123L  Walil  Vorder-und 
[ttelasien,  p.  529/' 

'^roni  several  of  these  conclasions  of  this  diatinguished 
[braiBt,  we  are  compelled  to  dissent.  But  what  we 
^e  adduced  shows  his  strong  conviction  that  the  Cush 
iGcn,  X  and  of  ttje  rest  ot  the  Old  Testament  is  to- 
1  found  only  in  Africa, 

NViner  also  in  hia  Bibliscber  Kealworterbuch  I*  p.  235* 
U,  '*  Gush,  a^  a  current  and   definite  Geographical 
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agination  of  interpreters,  and  is  the  child  of  their  de- 
spair."— Bnnsen  Philosophy  of  Univ.  Hist., Vol.  I.  p.  191. 
The  grounds  given  by  Mr.  Gliddon,  from  Bocbart,  Pa- 
trick and  others,  for  supposing  Cnsh  to  be  Aralna,  are 
oQgalar. 

1.  ^^  Moses'  wife  is  termed  a  Cashean.'^ — Nornb.  xii : 
1^  Zippora.,  the  wife  of  Moses,  was  a  daughter  of  J  e- 
tliro,  priest  of  Midian.  No  other  wife  of  Mosee  is  men- 
tioDed  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  Cusheans  were  descend- 
•d  from  Ham.  But  the  Midianites  from  Sbera,  being 
defendants  of  Abraham,  by  Keturab.  It  is  difficult, 
too,  to  conceive  that  a  quarrel  should  have  arisen  be- 
tween Miriam  and  Moses  about  his  wife  ZipporaA,  be- 
oaoae  ehe  was  a  Midianite  of  Arabia^  after  they  had 
lired  together  for  forty  years. 

S.  '^  ^1  will  make  the  land  of  Mitzraim  a  waste  of 

wastes,  from  the  tower  of  Syene  even  unto  the  frontier 

of  Eush.^ — £zk.  xxix :  10.     Syene  bein^  Assouan,  at 

the  first  cataract,  on  the  borderline  of  (Ethiopia]^  Nubia 

aod  Egypt,  the  writer  cannot  mean  from  Etbiopia  to 

Ethiopia,  but  from  Syene  to  Xush,  beyond  the  iBtnmu& 

of  Suez."    Another  signal  instance  of  the  great  acholar- 

ihip  of  6.  K.  G.    The  true  translation  is :  ^^  I  will  make 

the  land  of  Mitzraim  waste,  from  Migdol  to  Syene,  even 

to  the  border  of  Cush."    So  also,  xxx :  6,  where,  see  the 

tnuislation  of  the  Ixx :  kal  MaT^^oXoC  sw^  2ui)vf)(.    Migdol 

was  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  its  extreme  northern 

v«rge.     Compare  Jerem.  xliv:  l^.xlvi:  14.    Herodotus 

•ays,   "Necho  overpowered   the  Syrians   in  Magdol;" 

and  the  Itiner.  Anton.,  p.  171,  speaks  of  it  as  twelve 

ftoman  miles  from  Pelusiuin.     Compare  Exod.  xiv:  2; 

^amb.  xxxiii :  7.    And  see  Bosenmueler,  Hitzig,  Gese- 

Xiias,  and  Winer.    So  that  the  passage  in  Ezeliel  is  a 

%ignal  instance  to  show  that  Cnsh  was  the  name  in  that 

prophet  of  a  country  south  of  Egypt. 

Much  ado  is  made  of  the  t^  being  a  radical  ^^  mater 
lectionis'^  in  the  Hebrew  word  Cush,  while  the  African 
^me  is  £sh, — ^never  written  with  a  medial  u.  True,  it 
IB  never  written  with  a  medial  vowel  at  all,  and  the  sub- 
8titntion  of  the  i,  e,  a,  or  u,  is  according  to  the  fancy  of 

l^IMIb  pp.  4SS,  4S(^  ^ 


^ 

^^^^^1 
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J  reader,    Now,  wliat  tyi-o  in  the  Hebrew  language 
is  aot  know  that  this  word  belongs  to  that  clasa  of 
ibrew  vocables  which  constantly  undergoes  eoiitrac- 
rj ;  that  the  vav,  quiescent  in  the  vowidl  skureq^  is  a 
ble  letter,  and  is  omitted  now,  and  now  exchanged 
^  auotber  feeble  letter.    Thus  Kum  (Qtim)  becomes 
tui,  Kom,  Tgur  becomes  Tsor,  Tser,  Tsar,  Tsar.     Duo 
:jomes  Din,  Dan;  Muth,  Meth ;  and  so  with  large  fa- 
lies  of  words,  which  ai-e  the  same  term,  varving  its 
^alization  in  a  variety  of  ways  within  the  precincts  of-% 
■3  and  the  same  langiiage*     If  such  masters  in  Philo- 
;y  as  Geseniws,  can  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  In 
s  Gush  of  the  Hieroglyphics  the  Cnsh  of  the  Hebrew 
ble,  what  but  his  own  wilfnlness,  or  shallow  learning^: 
>nld  lead  Mr.  Gliddon  to  hesitate! 
Yet^  Mr.  Gliddon  himself  admits  that,  after  the  capti- 
y,  Cnsh  may  have  had  a  less  restricted  sense.    In  some 
•'the later  biblical  books,  where  geographical  precision 
sacrificed  to  poetic  license."     Eepecially  when  "  the 
ws  of  Alexandria,  (having  forgotten  not  only  tbeJr  pa- 

■ 
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But  of  what  colour  were  these  Cushites?  The  Asiatic 
Caahites  of  Mr.  Gliddon  are  darJc,^  almost  black.*    The 
Monumental  Cnshites,  *'^  Africans  in  hue,  dark-coloured 
Kubians.*'    "The  table  ot  Ahmes-Penanben,  (says  Mr. 
Sirch,)  records  that  he  had  killed  two  negroes  in  Eish  or 
^^hiouia."    ^^The  first  proofioters  of  the  Disc  worship, 
(atTS  (Jsburn,)  were  negroes,  and  gloried  in  the  personal 
peculiarities  of  the  sons  of  Phut  and  Cush."    In  an  in- 
scription in  the  temple  of  Phre,  at  Amada,  in  upper 
I^nbia,  commemorating  the  glories  of  Amenophis  II.,  it 
i8  laid  "  He  brought  along  with  them  also,  prisoners  of 
tlio  land  of  Nubia,  who  dwelt  afar  off,  beyond  the  pre- 
cinets  of  the  Phutim,  [the  blacks  of  the  western  desert]  \ 
tint  they  may  see  his  conquests  are  for  ever  and  ever, 
over  all  the  plains,  and  over  all  the  moantains,  and  over 
all  the  districts  of  the  Nahasi,  [tlie  Negroes."] — Osburn 
11.813. 

Lepsius  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  ancient  Nubians,  or 
Ethiopians,  were  a  red  brown  people,  similar  to  the 
^ptians,  but  darker,  as  they  are  at  the  present  day. 
Ife^ places  them  rather  with  the  Caucasian,  than  theNi- 

E'tian  race.    Authorities  here  differ.     But  they  are  at 
jBt  intermediate  between  the  two  extremes  of  human 
oomplezion,  approaching  the  darkest  negro  rather  than 
the  white  man,  so  far  indeed,  in  many  instances,  as  not 
to  be  distinguishable  fram  many  examples  of  native 
Africans  domesticated  among  us.    And  yet,  according 
to  Mr.  Gliddon,  and  the  truthful  author  of  Qenesis  x., 
the  Cushitc,  as  far  as  he  is  ibund  in  Arabia, — we  also 
believe  as  far  as  he  is  found  in  Africa,  too, — is  descend- 
ed from  Ilam,  who  was  the  coninion  father  of  the  Ca- 
^aanites,  the  Phenicians,  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans, 
the  Egyptians,  the  Philistines,  the  Libyans,  a  portion  of 
these  nations  being  of  light  complexion,  and  the  other 
portion  of  various  dusky  liucs,  even,  in  many  examples, 
to  the  black  of  the  negro.     By  what  process  was  this 
change?   Here  is  diveraity,  and  great  diversity,  among 

JotephDi^  CMaubon,  Ludolf,  Heeren,  Bruce,  Burkhardt,  Leake,  Ruppell, 
Hoakiii^  Ruaaegger,  Tach,  Enobel,  Winer,  Roaenmaeler,  refer  8eba  to  the 
anaent  MeroeL  Hayilah  ia  Haulan  in  Arabia;  but  Qesenina,  Winer  and 
Sahulthee^  find  it  in  Zeila,  Bouth  of  theatraita  of  Bab-el-Mandel,  in  Afrioa. 
The  aame  differenoa  ia  obaerrable  in  Sabtab,  Kaamah,  and  Sabtacha. 
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Itione  in  descent  confessedly  one.  A  diversity  in  the 
lm\y  of  Hani  itst^f  approximatiug  the  widcat  varietiea 
]  the  wIjoIo  faniilj  of  man, 

IWe  note,  in  passing,  Mr»  G's.  translation  of  Geo,  s: 
19,  by  the  help  of  Land.  "Atid  Kush  begat  if  MliD, 
Jem-Eud — he  whose  rojal-actioBB^corresponded'to-the* 
|od-odaur-of- his- fame);  he  first  began  to  be  mighty  an 

earth.     He  was  a  groat  landed  proprietor  before 
^e  face  of)  leHOuaH,'*     In  the  Ca^luhirn  and  l^hilia^ 
of   (ien.   x:   14,   after  Quatreniere,   Mr,   GHddcm 
[de  theShiilouhs  of  the  Barbary  coast.    This  position 

will  not  8top  to  controvert;  but  we  do  not  see  how 
)  name  of  the  port  of  Gaza^  Mmunia^  should  be  r^ce^ 
Vily  derived  from  a  Coptic  source,  from  MA  place^  aii4 
fM,  sea.  It  may  have  been  so  derived.  But  the  Hd* 
BW  furnishes  just  as  apt  a  deiivation,  Mah,  thiU 
^ich  M,  Yam  ah  at  the  ^eu^  The  difference  between  the 
ihrew  and  Coptic  words  is  very  sliglit.  But  there  is 
Itle  reason  for  his  trilling  about  the  English  version,  as 
brcsentiner  '"  a  man  yclept  Ca^luhim.  being  delivered 


f 
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Jews  to  be  a  personal  name,  is  evident  from  Judith  i :  1, 
•vrliere  it  is  given  as  a  name  of  a  certain  king  of  the 
BCedes.  If  the  derivation  of  Michaelis  has  an}'  fonnda- 
tiOD,  the  present  orthography  may  have  sprang  from 
some  very  slight  modification  of  the  name  as  need  of  the 
dcBcendants  of  Arphaxad,  in  reference  to  the  geogra- 

Sliical  position  they  occupied.    Small  is  the  basis  for 
Kr.Gliddon's  humour.    ^^  To  the  Mate  Mr.^  Arphaxad, 
•  aged  488  years,'  we  repeat  our  valedictory,  '  requiescat 

Sse.' "    AH   want  of  correctness  in  'the  language  of 
D.  z.,  if  there  be  any,  is  due  to  the  ^^  Chaldean  compi- 
ler"!?)  '  ^ 

According  to  the  views  we  have  expressed,  we  would 
bs  obliged  to  alter  the  shading  of  the  Map  of  the  World 
*     on  p.  558,  to  indicate  that  the  writer  of  Oenesis  z.  was 
aoqaainted  with  the  countries  known  to  us  as  Nubia  and 
Abfssinia.    If  Moses  wrote  it,  as  we  believe,  educated 
as  Be  was  in  Egypt,  how  could  he  be  ignorant  of  those 
hods.    The  story  of  his  march  at  the  head  of  Egyptian 
annies  into  Ethiopia,  as  told  by  Josephus,  is  not  impoe- 
siUe.    It  is  not  inconsistent  with  other  facts  in  Egyptian 
history.    But,  if  this  story  be  rejected,  how  could  the 
Israelites  fail  of  seeing  the  Egyptian  sculptures,  on  some 
of  which  they  may  even  have  been  employed?  If  they 
ire  so  ancient,  as  has  been  maintained, — if  the  Tartar 
(p.  140,)  and  Mongolian,  (p.  153,)  and  Kegro,  are  there 
T^presented,  if  they  had  eyes  to  see,  they  must  have  be* 
beld  the  sculptured   Negroes,   and  other  distant  and 
Mnnge  nations.    Their  knowledge  of  men  must  have 
l>een  as  extensive  at  least  as  that  of  the  Egyptians.    If 
th^e  Tartar  was  known  to  the  Egyptian,  why  may  not  the 
C^hinese  have  been  known  by  name,  and  by  physiogno* 
^^y,  to  the  coterminous,  but  nearer  Jew,  who  lived  oz( 
^lie  very  pathway  of  nations?  And  where  is  "  the  theo- 
logical ignorance,  when  Chinese  are  asserted  to  be  re- 
^^erred  to  in  the  Sinim  of  Isaiah"  xlix:  14?    We  are 
i^ware  that  it  is  to  ourselves,  in  particular,  that  Mr.  Olid* 
tion  refers,  in  his  very  complimentary  language,  which 
"Ve  have  quoted  on  p.  253  of  this  ai*ticle.    His  attack  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  the  Sinim  of  Isaiah  refers  to  the 

«8m  Tn>«,  Ae.,  pp.  4^9,  411, 
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se,  hreflka  down  in  several  particulare.  In  the  iirst 
Mr.  6.  declares  Jbat  the  whole  context  of  the  pro 

■efera  to  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  bonda^re  in 

on  fa.     It  is  therefore  in  Meeopotamian  vicinities 

be  people  here  designated  are  to  be  sought.     Mr. 

rm  proposes  the  city  at  the  cnonth  of  the  Lycng, 
by  the  Greeks  Karva,  by  the  Romans  Coenae,  by 

rabs  Sean  ;  Sin,  fifty  miles  north  of  Mosul,  and  the 

moiHids  called  Sen,  on    the   Euphrates   opposite 

Here  are 'three  localities  which  will  go  to  make 

;  plural  form  Sinim,  "the cities,  districts,  localities 

Ny  in  the  first  place,  all   this  is  founded  on  a  mis-  • 
bension  as  to  the  subject  of  Is.  49.    It  is  not  the        m 

of  the  Jews  from  their  captivity  in  Babylon  to    * 

reference  is   had,  but  their  teaching  other  na- 
he  true  religion,  when  the  sceptre  of  we  Meeeiah 
1  go  forth  from  Zion  and  the  law  from  Jerusalem, 

the  period  of  Chrietianity  to    which   reference  is 

a^ismiMr^h^Tronhet^Jrna^ 

■ 
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place  or  conDtrj,  but  one  fto  considerable  as  to  represent 
a  distant  quarter  of  the  earth.  And  none  86  ap])ropri- 
ately  answers  to  these  postulates  as  China.  It  is  also 
an  argument  of  no  small  weight  that  the  strong  demon- 
attatives,  "  Behold  these,"  ''  lo  I  these,"  "  and  these,"  do, 
fa  the  Hebrew  usage,  indicate  distribution ;  in  this  case, 
radons  marked  by  strong  contrasts,  the  contrast  viz:  of 
being  in  opposite  directions  from  each  other.  We  can 
as  little  accept  Mr.  Gliddon's  suggestion  that  the  plural 
form  of  Simm  is  used  because  many  places  of  the  name 
Sin  are  induced.  Such  a  use  of  plurals  in  proper  names 
we  believe  to  be  without  example. 

The  opinions  In  reference  to  this  word  have  been  vari- 
WB.  The  Targnm  translates  ^^  from  the  South  Countrjjr." 
Axshart  refers  Sinim  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pelusium,  i.e. 
the  Egyptians,  Michael  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  Syene. 

S either  is  probable.  The  LXX.  translate  «  /V  irsftfcjv. 
!anasseh  Ben  Israel,  Arias  Montanus,  Junius,  Calmet, 
and  Mueller,  Lan^les,  Lassen,  Hitzi^,  Henderson,  Gese- 
nins,  Hitzig,  Enobel,  Alexander,  and  others,  understand 
the  name,  with  greater  reason,  of  the  Ohinese.  Mr. 
Oliddon  contends,  however,  that  the  name  comes  from 
the  founder  of  the  Tshin  dynasty,  and  that  it  was  not 
used  before -221  B.  C. 

**  But  we  finish,"  says  he,  "  with  orthodoxy's  Chi- 
nese : 

^^From  a  previously  small  feod  of  the  Celestial  Gates, 
called  Th&in^  ^iven  by  Hiao-Wang,  about  B.  C.  909,  to 
one  of  his  jocKeys,  issued  a  line  of  princes  whose  con- 
stant acquistiveness  had  enabled  them,  by  the  year  B.  C. 
S49,  to  incorporate  a  fifth  part  of  the  Chinese  realm,  and 
to  extend  over  it  their  patronymic  title  of  Thsin.  Out 
of  this  stock  sprung  Tshin-Chi-Hoang-Ti,  at  once  the 
the  Augustus  and  uie  Kapoleon  of  China — founder  of 
the  fourth  or  Thsin  dynasty,  whose  name  signifies  '  the 
first  absolute  sovereign  of  the  dynasty  of  ITmnJ* — 
About  B.  C.  221,  all  the  principalities  of  China  were 
consolidated  under  his  supreme  sway ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  name  Thsin  became,  in  common  parlance, 
synonymous  with  the  whole  empire.  Proud  of  his 
mighty  exploits,  although  detesting  the  individual,  the 
Ohinese,  from  and  af^r  his  day,  adopting  the  word 
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(Am  as  tvpical  of  China  itself,  originated  the  Hindoo 

*l!ative  "^china,-  whence  we  inherit  our  corrupt  des- 

Iiution  ^  China.'     Tinder  these  circnmstancee  we   ten- 

to  fntnro  Bustainers  of  Chinese  in  Scriptore  a  mati|'- 

rned  (3)  dilemma:^  y 

Either   the   Prophet  Isaiah  (whose  meaning   is  m 

tunillj  explained  above)  bj  the  woj*d  SINIM  doea  not 

ler  to  the  Chinese,  or  inaamueh  as  the  Chinese  em* 

j-e  was  not  called  Thsin  previously  to  E.  C,  221 — 

Itch  19  about  450  years  after  Isniah  wrote — the  ^^eme 

of  chapter  xlix  of  the  book  called  ^^Ifiaiah"  cannot 

f^sibly  have  been  penned  by  Isaiah,  butia  the  addition 

[some  naiiielesa  interpolator:  who  must  have  lived, 

later  than   the  first  century  after  Christ,  when  the 

t^tence  of  China  first  became  known ^  under  its  recent 

iNie  Thmn^  to  nations  dwelling  west  of  the  Euphrates. 

writers  called  the  ^Seventy"  knew  nothing  of  this 

surd  Cliineee  attribution,  as  their  ^Land  of  the  Per- 

'  attests?' 
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gnerriere  indiens  d^g6ner6B,  qui  commenc^rent  Jt  le  pen- 
^     pier.    Cependunt,  si,  corn  me  on  Ta  prctendn,  le  nom  de 
i%nn  n^i  6t6  coiinu  hors  dee  limitee  occidentales  de  la 
I      Chine  qu'i  I'^poqne  oii  I'arrnee  navale  de  I'enipereur 
HoAiTO-Ti,  fondateur  de  la  d ynastie  de  Ttisin^  se  rendit 
dans  leB  ports  dti  Bengale,  selon  I'histoire  cliinoise,  en- 
firon  280  ans  avant  notre  ere,  il  s'ensuivrait  que  les  lois 
de  Manou,  auxqnelles  on  attrihue  nne  antiquity  de  1600 
ins  avant  J.  C,  auraient  6te  interpolfies,  ou  que  leur 
_  reaction  serait   beaucoup  inoins  ancienne:   ces  deux 
b  ■  mppositions  ne  penvent  ctre  admises,  et  nous  prouverons 
iineD^8  que  Tassertion  contenue  dans  les  lois  de  Manoa 
eit  en  partie  vraie;   que  les  Indiens  allSrent  dans  le 
(Slai-M,  province  occidentale  de  la  Chine,  pins  de  niille 
lOB  ivant  notre  ere,  et  qu'i  cette  6poqae  ils  y  firent  par- 
tie  dhin  6tat  dn  Tiom  de  Thsin^  mot  iaentique  k  celui  de 
Tehina.    C'est  ce  dernier  nom  qui  a  cours  dans  toute  la 
▼lete  coDtr^e  de  Plndc,  et  meme  dans  la  presqu^ile  trans- 

?iDg6ti(|^ne ;  il  a  aussi  prevalu  en  Europe  depuis  que  les 
drtngais  p&n^trerent  dans  Tempire  chinois  par  les  mers 
de  I'Inde.  Mais  ce  n'est  pas  la  denomination  nationale 
que  les  Chinois  eux-mcmes  donnent  h,  leur  empire.  Celle- 
ci  est :  ^Moyaume  du  milieu?  " 

"The  name  of  Thdn  was  that  which  all  the  oriental  na- 
tions of  the  Semitic  or  Arabic  stock  eave  to  it ;  the 
Indians  called  it  Tchiua,  in  the  ancient  laws  of  Manon 
rManu,]  where  it  is  said  that  it  was  the  Echatriyas,  or 
degenerate  Indian   warriors  who   began  to  people   it. 
Meanwhile,  if,  as  they  have   pretended,  the  name  of 
Thein  "was  not  known  beyond  the  western  boundaries  of 
Obina  until  the  naval  armament  of  the  emperor  Hoang- 
Ti,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Thsin,  appeared  in  the 
port  of  Bengal,  according  to  Chinese  history,  about  280 
jeare  before  our  era,  it  will  follow  that  the  laws  of  Ma- 
vovy  to  which  they  attribute  an  antiqu^ity  of  1600  years 
before  Jesns  Christ,  have  been  interpolated,  or  that  their 
compilation  must  have  been  much  less  ancient.    These 
^^o  suppositions  cannot  be  admitted,  and  we  will  prove 
-ekewhere,  that  the  assertion  contained  in  the  laws  of 
Aanou  18  in  part  true ;  that  the  Indians  went  into  Chen- 
>i,  the  western  province  of  China,  more  than  a  thousand 
y^ars  before  our  era,  and  at  this  epoch,  they  constituted 
Vol.  IX.— No.  2.  9 
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part  of  a  state  by  the  name  of  Thsiu,  a  word  identical 
with  that  of  China.  It  is  this  last  name  which  has  run 
through  all  the  Ind,  and  even  into  the  Trans-Gangetic 
peninsula;  it  has  also  prevailed  in  Europe  since  the 
Portuguese  penetrated  into  the  Chinese  empire  by  the 
seas  of  India.  But  it  is  not  the  national  denomination 
which  the  Chinese  themselves  give  to  their  empire.  Thii 
is  *  the  middle  kingdom,^ " 

It  is  the  conjecture  of  Quil.  Schott,  in  which  Geseniog 
concurs,^  that  the  name  China  among  the  people  of  In- 
dia was  derived  from  the  name  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  bnt 
that  it  also  could  have  arisen  long  before  the  third  cen- 
tury B.  C.  For  the  princes  or  kings  of  Tsebin,  long  be- 
fore they  assumed  the  empire  of  allChina,  for  651  yean 
ruled  over  their  native  province  Tschiu,  in  the  western 

fiart  of  China.  With  this  province,  the  inhabitants  of 
ndia  were  connected  in  commerce,  and  they  extended 
the  name  to  the  whole  people  before  those  princes  ob- 
tained rule  over  the  entire  country  now  known  as  China. 
Even  if  the  Chinese  vases  said  to  be  found  in  Egyptian 
catacombs,  and  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  should  prove  mod- 
ern, and  not  he  evidence  of  Chinese  coanection  with 
Egypt  and  Assyria  at  so  early  a  period  of  time,  as  baa 
been  supposed,  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  occarreuce 
of  the  name  of  China  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  is  nut  by 
this  destroyed.  ^^  Why  should  they  not  have  known 
China"  asks  Gesenius  [Comm.  ueber  Jesaias]  ^Mn  the 
country  where  our  prophet  lived,  as  well  as  India,  and 
Scvthia,  [Magog]  at  least,  as  the  name  of  a  distant 
larid?" 

Unquestionably  the  sacred  writers  did  know  of  wore 
than  the  white  races  o^  men.  By  the  admission  of  these 
writers,  the  Cushites,  Phutim,  and  othei*s,  were  dark  in 
complexion  even  to  blackness,  at  least  to  a  dark  mahugau; 
colour.  Unquestionably  they  knew  of  the  negro,  if  as 
these  writers  maintain  there  is  monumental  proof  of  the 
negro  complexion  and  feature  before  the  Exoue  in  Egypt, 
always  a  country  conterminous  with  Palestine.  The  Tar- 
tar portrayed  (p.  163,  lig.  87,)  the  Mongolian  in  the  group, 
(tig.   91,    p.    153,)  the  Hindoo,  (iSg.   48,  p.   140,)  show 

*  Thesaurus  p.  949. 
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Egypt's  acquaintance  with  oriental  physiognoray.  Is- 
rael conld  not  be  less  acquainted.  And  yet  it  is  the 
Bible  doctrine  that  all  are  descended  froin  one  origin. 

Pa^e  587,  Mr.  Gliddou  still  perseveres  in  adducing 
Kennicott's  passing  remark,  in  his  Dissert.  1,  on  the 
state  of  the  printed  Hebrew  Text,  "that  the  study  of 
the  Hebrew  language  has  been  only  reviving  during  the 
last  100  years,"  in  disparagement  of  the  English  version. 
This  versioft,  he  argues,  must  necessarily  have  been 
made  by  incompetent  men.  The  drift  of  Dr.  Kennicott's 
remark  depends  wholly  upof)  the  horizon  in  the  field  of 
his  mental  vision.  Did  he  think  of  the  whole  period 
since  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  say  of  it,  that  the 
study  of  the  Hebrew  language  has  only  been  reviving 
during  the  last  100  years.  If  he  did  not,  then  this  quo- 
tation could  never  justify  Dr.  Nott  in  conveying  the  im- 
pression that  the  Hebrew  has  been  unknown,  because 
a  dead  language  for  more  than  2000  years.  It  could  be 
only  of  comparative  neglect  of  this  tongue  that  Kenni- 
eott  spoke.  What  Mr.  Gliddon's  talk  about  its  resusci- 
tation after  twenty  centuries  of  burial  can  mean,  we  can- 
not tell.  With  all  he  knows  about  it  now,  as  a  language 
it  is  as  dead  as  ever,  and  so  will  probably  remain  to  the 
«nd  of  the  world. ' 

Of  the  authority  relied  upon  by  Mr.  Gliddon  as  to  the 
English  translators,  Bellamy,  the  London  Quarterly,  No. 
zzrviii.,  p.  455,  uses  this  language: 

^^He  has  no  relish  or  perception  of  the  exquisite  sim- 
plicity of  the  Original,  no  touch  of  that  fine  feeling,  that 
pious  awe,  which  Ted  his.  venerable  predecessors  to  infuse 
mto  their  version  as  much  of  the  Hebrew  idiom  as  was 
consistent  with  the  perfect  purity  of  our  own ;  a  taste 
and  feeling  which  have  given  perennial  beauty  and  ma- 
jesty to  the  English  tongue." 

Another  competent  witness,  Prof.  Stuart,  says  of  our 
translation  and  its  translators : 

"  Ours  is,  on  the  whole,  a  most  noble  production  for 
the  time  in  which  it  was  made.  The  divines  of  that  day 
were  very  different  Hebrew  scholars  from  what  most 
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of  their  siiccessore  have  been,  in  England  or  Scotland. 
With  the  exception  of  Biahup  Lowth's  classic  work  upon 
Isaiah,  no  other  effort  at  translating,  among  tlie  Engtisb 
divines,  will  coni|Mire,  either  with  respect  to  taste,  iudg- 
ment,  or  sound  understanding  of  the  Ilebrew,  with  tbe 
authorized  version."* 

That  the  English  version  is  immaculate,  we  do  DOt  be- 
lieve. Often  are  we  compelled  to  differ  from  it  in  the 
rendering  of  particular  words.  In  many  places  might  it 
be  greatly  improved.  But  it  presents  correctly  everj 
doctrine  and  historic  fact  of  the  original,  and  no  tranda* 
tion  aiming  to  be  just,  can  vary  from  it  in  these  respects. 
It  is  hard  to  see  what  object  the  writers  of  this  buok 
can  have  in  their  depreciation  of  the  English  Te^ 
sion,  except  to  insinuate  doubt,  as  they  studiously  do 
against  revealed  religion  in  any  form,  and  against  the 
documents  of  tiie  Jewish  and  Christian  faith,  whether  in 
the  translation  or  tlie  original.  If  translations  are  spo- 
ken of,  they  are  derided,  Caheu's  always  excepted,  as 
often  erroneous  as  any ;  if  it  be  the  manuscript^  their 
readings  are  so  various  that  they  cannot  be  depended 
upon ;  it'  the  original  transcript,  it  is  most  often  spuri- 
ous, the  conjectural  and  erroneous  fabrication  of  some 
lying,  speculating  theorist  of  a  time  ages  posterior  to 
the  supposed  or  preferred  author. 

As  to  the  exegetical  evidence  Mr.  Gliddon  brinn,  of 
the  mistranslations  of  the  English  version,  we  are  obliged 
to  say,  if  these  are  proofs  of  its  errors,  the  veneraole 
translation  will  yet  retain  its  hold  of  the  affections  of 
the  people  and  the  good  opinion  of  scholars  through 
many  decades  to  come.  Few  of  them  have  won  the  ap- 
probation of  the  distinguished  Hebraists  of  the  present 
or  past  ages.  And  we  fear  that  even  Lanci,  Mr.  Glid- 
don's  preceptor,  whom  he  pronounces  "the  profoundest 
Semitic  savant  of  our  generation,  the  affable  Professor 
(for  thirty-nine  years,)  of  sacred  Philology,  at  the  So- 
man Vatican,^'  must  be  regarded  as  anything  butaMifl* 
critic  of  the  sacred  writings.     We  had  intended  to  ex- 

*  DiflMTtation  on  Studying  the  Original  Langaagat  of  the  Biblt.  F^p 
61. 
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hibit  some  of  these  novelties  to  the  consideration  of  our 
readers,  but  the  extent  to  which  these  remarks  have 
already  reached  forbid.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  Mr. 
Gliddon  would  be  the  last  person  (!;hosen  by  the  Chris- 
tian, or  .the  true  scholar,  to  amend  the  version  of  the 
Scriptures  or  produce  another.  Scarcely  one  of  the 
emijndations  proposed  by  him  are  adopted  i)y  De  Wette, 
Van  Ess,  Luther,  Hengstenberg,  Gesenius,  or  other 
scholars  of  reputatiun.* 

We  have  need  only  to  refer  to  Mr.  Gliddon's  section 
F.  on  the  structure  of  Genesis,  p.  5(>1,  t(»  exhibit  his  won- 
derful skill  in  Hebrew  Exegesis.     Of  these  chapters  he 

*  AmoDff  the  ten  translators  assembled  by  king  James'  order,  at  West- 
minster, wno  translated  from  Genesis  I.  to  II.  Kings,  there  are  the  names 
of  Dr.  Lanodot  Andrews^  then  Dean  of  Westminster,  afterwards  bishop 
snooesaively  of  Chichester,  of  Ely,  and  of  Winchester,  **acauainted  with 
fifteen  languages."  Dr.  Robert  Teigle,  a  **  profound  linguist.  Dr.  Geoffry 
King,  afterwards  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew.  Richard  Thompson,  '*'an 
Admirable  philologer."  William  BadweH,  the  best  Arabic  scholar  of  his 
time,  tutor  of  Erpenius  and  Pocoke.  "  Tlie  industrious  and  thrice  learned  " 
nid  Idffhtfoot,  "  to  whom  I  would  rather  be  u  scholar,  than  take  on  me 
to  teaoh  others." 

Assembled  at  Cambridge,  and  translating  from  L  Chronicles  to  Eoclesi- 
tftea  iaelosiye,  eight,  of  whom  Edward  Livlie,  Regius  Prof,  of  Hebrew, 
an  eminent  linguist,  highly  esteemed  by  Usher  and  Pocoke.  Dr.  Lau- 
rence Chaderton,  first  master  of  Emmanuel  College?,  distinguished  for  He- 
brew and  Rabbinical  learning.  Francis  Dillingham,  **an  eminent  (xre- 
eian."  Thomas  Harrison,  vice  Chancellor  of  Trinity,  *'  eminently  skilled 
in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.**  Dr.  Robert  Spalding,  successor  of 
livlie  as  Professor  of  Hebrew.  Dr.  Andrew  Byng,  successor  of  King  as 
IVofessor  of  Hebrew. 

Assembled  at  Oxford,  seven,  who  translated  from  Isaiali  to  Malachi  in- 
elusive,  among  whom  were  John  Harding,  then  Regius  Professor  of  He- 
brew. Dr.  John  Rainold  "the  memory  and  readinir  of  whom  were  al- 
most miraculous."  Thomas  Holland,  afterwards  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew.  Wrot«  commentary  on  Exodus,  "  drawn  from  the  Rabbins  and 
Hebrew  interpreters."  Dr.  Miles  Smith,  "  a  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Arabic, 
and  Syriac  scholar."  Dr.  Richard  Brett,  "eminent  as  a  linguist  in  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  to  which  he  added  Chaldee,  Ethiopic,  and  Arabic" 

Assembled  at  Oxford,  and  translated  from  Matthew  to  Acts  inclusive 
and  the  Apocalypse,  eight  persons.  Of  whom  were,  besides  others,  high 
dignitaries.  Dr.  John  Aglionby,  Principal ^of  St  Edmund's  Hall,  "accom- 
plished in  learning  and  an  exact  linguist"  Sir  Henry  Savile,  Greek 
Tutor  to  Elizabeth  and  Provost  of  Eton.  Editor  of  the  fine  Oxford  edi- 
tion of  Chrysostom.  Dr.  John  Harmar,  Professor  of  Greek,  and  a  not-ed 
Latin  and  Greek  scholar. 

Assembled  at  Westminster,  Romans  to  Jude  inclusive,  eight  persons, 
the  names  of  whom,  though  highly  distinguished,  we  need  not  repeat 
Sooogfa  this  to  show  from  what  hands  the  English  version  proceeded. 
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poiirarchaealogicjil  infrodnction,  in  Part  III.,  has 
ed  out  thtjir  Ef^draic  Bge,  and  tiie  Perme  origin  of 

of  the  inytljes  thi-j  cr^iitain,"  *'To  understand 
[ructnral   analugies  t*f  tbe  book  of  GenesiB,  accoid- 

oxegetical  priiicipleij  now  miivereally  recogriised 
lebraists  (?)  we  n-fer  tire  readiM^  tci  tlie  masterly  (?) 
luc  by  Lute  Euike,  and  ibe  soltd  (?")  evidences  siip- 
I  by  Dr.  Wette.'*  Would  that  the  ujau  would  read 
lollow  step  by  step,  would  tbat  he  con  Id  do  It  with 
Itelligeut  and  nnpmudiced  mind,  the  elaborate  ar- 
mi  ofHaverinek  atjd  Heng&t€!djerg,  bv  which  their 
I'al  opiuiouB  rei? peeling  the  book  of  Genesis  have 
I  trlninpliautly  oveitliruwn.     We  have  no  doubt  be 

then  find  unnecefct^ary  ^'tbe  publication  of  a  vol- 
hi  rtaiultb  wtiich,  obtained  tLjough  twu  years  inces- 
travel  and  Btndj,  G.  K  G's,  man'mm'ijpU  eoibrace," 
ne  analysis  of  Genesis,  Mr.  Gliddon  only  gives  na 
|»1  lowing  introductory  speoiinen  : 

DOCUMENT  No.  L      I    DOCUMENT  No.  11. 
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[F:6,7.] 

(Ch(ma%l)  "  And  it  was  tfReB 
{weHern  twilight)  and  it 
was  BeKR  (early  dawn) 
-^Day  Sboond  I 

[K  9-1.2.] 

{ChonuZd,)       "And    it    was    tfReB 

(lOM^rn  twilight)  and  it 

was  BeKR  (early  dawn) 

—Day  Thibd  I 

[F.  14— 18.] 
{ChonuAAlL)        **And    it    was  tfRcB 
(i00</ern  twilight)  and  it 
was  BeKR  (early  dawn) 
— Day  Fourth  1 


(a)  garden  in  ^DeN  (or, 
iffi-mEUGHT)  to  (the)  East^ 
and  there  placed  the  (n- 
Diversality  of )  A-DaM 
(THE-RKD-man)  whom  lie 
had  formed. 


[F.  9—14.] 


[F.  20— 22.] 
{GkonuUlL)       "And    it   was    tfReB 
C  (toMlern  twilight)  and  it 

lit  was  BeKR  (early  dawn) 

— Day  Fifth  I 

"And  ELoHIM  said, 
'Let  us  make  (the  uni- 
versality of)  the  A-DaM 
(THE-RSD-maD)  after  our 
image,  like  our  likeoess, 
and  let  him  rule  over  the 
fish  of  the  seas  and  over 
the  bird  of  the  skies  and 
over  the  cnttlc  and  over 
all  the  [whole]  earth  and 
over  all  the  crawler 
crawling  upon  the  earth.' 
And  HLoHIM  created 
(the  aniversality  of)  the 
A-DaM  (TBK-RKD-man) 
after  his  image,  after  the 
ima^e  of  ELoHIM  crea- 
ted (he)  them.  And 
ELoHIM  blessed  them 
and  ELoHIM  said  to  them 
^e  fruitful  and  multiply, 
and  fill  the  (nnivers^ity 
of)  earth  and  subject  it, 
and  rule  over  fish  of  the 
seas  and  over  bird  of  the 
skies  and  over  all  the 
living  that  crawls  upon 
the  earth.' 

[  F.  29— 8a] 

I'     (C%onM6<A.)       "And    it   was    tfReB 
F.  {wewUm  twilight)  and  it 

/c  was  BeKR  (early  dawn) 

— Day  Sixth  I 


"And  leHOuaH-ELO- 
uiM  took  the  (universal- 
ity of)  A-DaM  and  placed 
him  in  (the)  garden  of 
tfDeN  (or,  dujgut)  to  cul- 
tivate it  and  to  guard  it 


[F.  1ft— 20.] 


"And  leHOnaH-EiiO- 
HiM  made  the  A-DaM 
(iHE-RED-man)  to  fall  (in- 
to a)  great  drowsiness, 
and  he  slept;  and  he  took 
one  of  his  ribs  and  filled- 
in  flesh  in  place  thereof 
And  leHOuaH-ELomM 
constructed  the  rib  which 
he  had  taken  from  the 
A-DaM  (Tiis-RXD-maD)  in- 
to AiSAiH  (woman— or 
ISE,  Isis)  and  brought 
her  to  the  A-DaM  (thx- 
RBD-man). 


[F.  20.    C».  iiL  v.  19.] 


And  the  A-DaM  (thx- 
R  p.  D-man)  called  (the) 
name  of  AiSAaTYU  (his 
wife,  or  ISeT,  Isis) 
KAiUaH  {life\  because 
she  was  (the)  mother  of 
all  KAala  {living), 

[F.21— 28.] 


''So  be  drore-ont the 
(universality  of)  A-DaM 
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{BenedieHon,) 


••Sabbath,"  Saturday ;^ 
oommencing  at  sunset  1 
on  Friday,  and  ending  at  | 
tunset  on  Saturday.         J 


[Ch,  ii  ».  1,  2.] 
*'And  ELoUlM  blessed 
the  (aniyenalilj  of)  day- 
the-aEvnrra  and  sancti- 
fied it,  because  he  SAa- 
BaTV  (rested,  and  • 
mUhed  fiH>m  all  his  work 
wbieh  ELoHIM  created 
to  act ' — (i.  e,  by  its  own 
organism  henceforward), 
Fona. 


(THB-BSD-man) ;  and  be 
I^aoed  at  (the)  Esatio 
(the)  garden  of  eM 
{delight)  the  TiniTena% 
of)  ZeRoBIM  (riviT- 
Duu),  of  which  be  nidi 
the  cnmAirFLAMi  n- 
Yolya  to  guard  the  road 
to  (the)  tree  of  tin 
KAalalM  (/tMtX 
Fnm. 


"  The  Hebraists  will  concede  that  we  have  adhered  with 
riffid  fidelity  to  the  Text ;  and  that  soflSces  until  we  reinint 
biolical  mysteries  on  a  future  occasion,  when  avihoritjj 
enough  shall  be  forthcoming.  Yet,  to  the  carious  investi- 
gator, we  feel  tempted  to  oflfer  the 'Air'  of  the  Mutieojfik 
Spheres  ;" 

[Here  follows  a  bar  of  music  which  we  omit,  not  having 
appropriate  type.] 

^^  If  he  be  a  inusician,  he  can  play  it  on  a  piano ;  if  he  is  ^ 
a  geometrician,  he  will  find  its  corresponding  notes  on  the 
sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle  added  to  the  angles  of  a 
sgicare;  if  he  loves  metaphysics,  Plato  will  explain  the  im- 
port of  unity^  matter^  logas^  perfection^  imperfect^  jwtice^ 
repose ;  while  Pythagoras  will  class  for  him  monad^dmi^ 
tnad^  quaternary,^  quinary,^  senary,^  and  septenary.  We 
hope  to  strike  the  octave  note  some  day  ourselves ;  but,  in 
the  meanwhile,  should  the  reader  be  profound  in  astronomi- 
cal history,  and  if  he  can  determine  the  exact  time  when 
the   ancients   possessed   nether  more  nor  less  than  *five 

f)lanet8,  besides  the  Sun  and  Moon,'  there  are  two  archso- 
ogical  problems  his  acumen  will  have  solved — lat,  the 
anthmetico-harmonical  antiquity  of  thent^m^T;  and  3d, 
the  precise  era  beyond  which  it  will  thenceforward  be  im- 
possible to  carry  back  the  composition  of  that  ancient  Oi^ 
we  term  '  Genesis  i — ii.  3.' " 

We  must  indeed  say  that  this  is  wonderful !  Equal  are 
these  mysteries  to  any  contained  in  the  Vedas  and  Puran- 
nasi  Passing  wonderful  the  hieropliant,  who«  has  now 
lifted  the  vail  which  has  hitherto  covered  theinl    Exqui** 
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itely  tnned,  the  ear,  by  listening  to  the  torn  toma  of  Bud- 
hiet  priests,  or  the  intonations  of  the  worshippers  of 
Brabma,  which  has  discovered  these  harmonies. 

The  conception  of  Herder  that  Gen.  I.  is  a  poem  npon 
the  creation,  false  though  it  be,  is  developed  with  all  the 
genius  of  that  remarkable  man.  The  exposition  is  itself 
a  beantiful  poem,  but  the  record  on  which  it  is  founded 
is  a  historic  fact.  Snt  this  notion  of  Mr.  Gliddon  is 
whinisical,  and  foolish  in  the  extreme.  Of  how  little 
worth  and  weight,  after  this,  are  the  sentiments  expressed 
page  565: 

"  Viewed  as  a  literary  work  of  ancient  humanity's 
kyftiest  conception  of  Creative  Power,  it  (Gen.I.J  is  sublime 
beyond  all  cosmogonies  known  in  the  world's  history. 
Viewed  as  a  narrative  inspired  by  the  Most  High,  its 
conceits  would  be  pitiful  and  its  revelations  false ;  be- 
cause telescopic  astronomy  has  ruined  its  celestial  struc- 
ture, physics  have  negatived  its  cosmic  organism,  and 
geology  has  stultijSed  the  fabulous  terrestial  mechanism 
upon  which  its  assumptions  are  based.  How,  then,  are 
its  crude  and  iuvenile  hypothesis  about  Hv/num  Creor 
Hon  to  be  received  ?" 

We  have  time  and  space  only  to  notice  Mr.  Gliddon's 
PalflBographic  excursus  on  the  art  of  writing,  p.  628 : 
''This  subject,^'  he  says,  '^perhaps  the  most  vital  in  any 
researches  into  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebi*ew  Pentateuch, 
has  never  yet  publicly  received  adequate  attention  from 
modem  scholarship.''  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
is  the  force  of  the  words  "  publicly  "  and  "  adequate," 
in  this  declaration.  No  writer  who  has  entered  fullv 
iDto  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  PentAteuch 
but  has  discussed  the  question  of  the  antiqiiity  of  wri- 
ting, and  considered  ''Whether  the  Hebrew  Moses  could 
have  written  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch"  p.  It  has  been 
considered  at  length  by  Havernick  and  Hengstenberg, 
by  SeyflTarth,  Kopp,  Gesenius,  Ewald,  Hupfeld,  ti'euser, 
and  Mueller.  What  Mr.  Gliddon  has  added  to  the  la- 
bours of  his  predecessors  we  have  been  unable  to  see. 
The  conclusion  to  which  every  one  must  come  on  this 
point  is,  "  that  the  Hebrew  Mosese  oould  have  written 
the  Hebrew  Pentateuch.    The  very  fact  on  p.  68S, "  that 
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as  early  at  least  as  Thotnies  III.  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty, 
about  the  XYIth  century  B.  C,  record  is  made  that  the 
Pharaohs  had  overrun  ^ll'abaraina'or  Mesopotamia^,  with 
their  armies,  is  proof  positive  of  tliis.  Mr.  Gliddon 
may  tabulate  the  writing  of  that  period  as  hieroglyphic, 
but  except  bv  a  phonetic  alphabet,  this  ^Naharaina"  could 
not  bo  spelled,  and  in  tnis,  if  one  of  Hebrew  origin 
did  not  exist,  Moses,  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egyp^ 
could  have  written  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch.  Mr.  Qlid- 
don  says  the  Hebrew  square  letter  was  invented  after 
A.  D.  200.  Our  Saviour's  words,  Matthew  v.  18,  prove 
that  the  square  letter  was  iu  existence  when  he  spoke, 
A.  D.  30.  "  One  jut,  [Todh]  or  one  tittle  [f«a  xs(oua\ 
shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law  till  all  be  fulfilled." 
In  no  other  than  the  square  letter  is  the  Yodh  a  minute 
character,  or  do  the  xs;aia  or  pinnacles,  such  as  are  seen 
on  the  horizontal  part  of  Daleth  and  Resh,  exist.  It  is 
evident  that  in  tne  days  df  Christ  the  law  was  com- 
monly written  in  this  character,  how  long  it  had  been 
in  use,  canuot  be  proved  other  than  by  Jewish  tradition. 
The  Hebrew  character  of  the  Macabean  coins  is  placed 
by  him  at  142  B.  C.  This  however,  is  but  the  aate  of 
the  coins  themselves.  It  is  not  improbable  that  when 
these  coins  were  struck  they  bore  the  cmcient  character 
of  the  sacred  shekel  of  the  sanctuar}*,  in  preference  to 
the  more  modern  Assyrian  writing.  And  how  many 
ages  this  character  had  been  in  use  there  is  no  monu- 
ment to  shew.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  found  by  Lay- 
ai*d  at  Nineveh  of  the  age  of  Seuacherib,  pp.  636,  ^38. 
and  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  early  Jdebrew  and 
Phenician  character,  is  of  the  ago  of  690  to  703  B.  0. 
The  Pentateuch  itself  is  full  of  allusions  to  the  art  of 
writing  as  in  existence  in  the  Mosaic  and  Patriarchal 
age.  In  former  pages  we  have  adduced  evidence  esv 
cmmdoffUi  of  the  early  existence  of  this  art.*  Vain  is 
the  effort  to  throw  suspicion  on  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the 
Pentateuch  from  the  alleged  low  period  at  which  the  art 
of  writing  came  into  vogue.  Writing  is  the  instrument  of 
civilization,  and  is  as  early  as  this  state  of  human  society. 
We  have  almost  done  with  this  huge  and  abortive  vol- 
ume.    One  word  only  as  to  the  sneer  which  Mr.  Glid- 

•B.  P.  Rft^«w,  ^ol  W.  Ml. 
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don  casts  at  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson  and  all  other  wri- 
ters whose  computations  of  Egyptfan  Chronology  are  in 
harmony  with  the  Scriptures.  That  any  respect  should 
be  had  to- the  Scripture  date  of  the  flood,  either  that  of 
the  Hebrew  or  Gre^k  text,  fills  him  with  unutterable 
disgust.  To  him  the  Scriptures  have  no  historic  basis* 
To  Dim  they  are  attended  by  no  divine  evidence,  either 
internal  or  external.  He  even  presses  Professor  Stuart 
into  his  service,  whether  honestly,  others  shall  say,  to 
aflBrm  the  impossibility  of  a  miracle.  "The  late  Rev. 
Moses  Stuart,  than  whom  as  a  Hebraist,  and  upright 
champion  of  theology,  none  has  appeared  in  the  Tinned 
States,  supplies  this  definition  of  a  *  miracle:'  *  I  have  it 
before  me  from  one  of  the  first  philologists  and  antiqua- 
rians Germany  has  produced.  It  is  this:  ^The  laws  of 
nature  are  merely  developments  of  the  Godhead.  God 
cannot  contradict  or  be  inconsistent  with  himself.  But 
inasmuch  as  a  miracle  is  a  contradiction  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  or  at  least  an  inconsistencv  with  them,  therefore 
a  mi/rcuAe  is  impoeeible.^ "  How  does  Mr.  Stuart  stygplji 
this  definition  f  To  condemn  it,  and  contend  against 
the  conclusion  the  extract  contains.  If  creation  is  pod^ 
sible,  a  miracle  is  possible.  If  a  miracle  is  possible,  and 
has  occurred,  it  can  be  established  by  human  testimony; 
the  eyes  can  see  it  without  mistake,  and  the  lips  can  ten 
the  story.  The  story,  when  told  by  honest  witnesses, 
must  be  believed.  This  testimony  we  have;  miracles 
wrought  in  attestation  of  the  Divine  commission  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  the  penmen  of  the  Scriptures.  No 
I^ptian  records,  nor  human  history  has  the  same  evi- 
dence. Honest  men  have  to  respect  it.  This  is  true, 
if  all  things  else  are  false.  The  God  of  Nature  is  the 
God  of  the  Bible,  and  of  Providence.  The  years  has- 
ten on  where  the  researches  of  scholars  will  vindicate 
each  declaration  of  the  inspired  Scriptures.  Every 
spade  full  of  earth  thrown  up  at  Korasabad,  or  in  Egypt, 
will  yet,  when  false  theories  are  laid  aside,  redound  to 
the  honour  of  the  Scrintures.  That  which  hath  been  ie 
that  which  shall  be.  The  time  will  come,  we  yet  believe, 
when  it  will  be  said  of  these  modern  princes  of  Zoan, 
who  glory  that  they  have  stood  on  the  pyramids,  "They 
are  become  fools,  the  princes  of  Noph  are  deceived.'' 
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ly  of  Divinity :  Wherein  the  doctdties  of  the  Cbristiao 
m  are  eiplained  and  defended.     Being  tbe  aubaUnce  of 

lecture  on   the  Aaaftnbly's   Larger   Cstenhism,     By 
8  RiDGLKT,  D.  D.     A  new  edition,  Ttviaed,  corrected 
iustrated  with  notes,  by  the  Rev,  John  M.  Wilsok. 
ork  I  EofiT*  Cahteir  k  Bros*;  1856.     2   vola.  E07&I 
p.  64^  and  646. 

I  publication  of  the  Cartels  we  have  a  new  edition  of 
e  moat  vaJuable  treatisei  of  didactic  and   polemic  the- 
mr  English  literature.     It  was  first  pnblished   in  two 
\nm  in  1731.     It  hw^  been  several  times  re-printed,  and 
lis  countiy^  with  notes  original  and  selected,  by  James 
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theological  investigation.    The  prelections  of  Dr.  Ridgley  w«re 
deHvered  before  the  students  of  the  oldest  Theological  Academy 
of  the  English  Independents,  and  at  a  time  when  Ariaoism  was 
rife  in  the  English  Presbyterian  church,  which  it  has  nearly  de- 
stroyed, and  when  it  threatened  to  extinguish  the  whole  body  of 
the  non-conformist  churches.    On  the  doctrine  of  the  Sternal 
Sonehip  and  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Ridgley  made 
concessions  which  the  present  editor  has  corrected,  tiiough  he 
himself  does  not  scruple  to  reject  the  terms  and  distinction  of 
acbolastic  theology,  as  his  note  on  p.  886  shows. 


3.   Whkh :  the  Bight  or  the  Left  f    Garbstt  k  Ca:  New  York. 
1855  :  pp.  536. 

Though  not  addicted  to  the  reading  of  fiction,  we  were  induced 
t0O  purchase  this  volume  from  the  high  encomiums  pronounced 
ix])on  it  by  the  religious  press  of  this  country ;  but  we  have  risen 
£rom  its  approval  with  the  most  entire  disappointment.    The  ob- 
ject of  the  writer  is  to  exhibit  the  contrast  between  *'  Church  of 
dShrist*^  and  *'the  Church  of  Society,"  or  to  show  how  the  &sh- 
ioot  of  this  world  have  invaded   and  corrupted  the  practice  of 
^vae  religion.    It  is  a  delicate  undertaking,  which  calls  for  car^ 
Ai]  analysis  and  truthful  delineation  of  character.    We  are  more 
^Jian  ever  convinced  that  fiction  is  wholly  unsafe  as  a  vehicle  for 
^Qveying  religious  truth.    The  temptation  is  too  irresistible  to 
eration  to   hope  for  that  equal  exhibition  of  sacred  truth 
^^V'hich  if  truth  only  when  seen  in  its  fair  proportions.     In  the 
^^ook  before  us,  all  the  characters  are  overdrawn.    Those  selected 
^o    represent  "  the  Church  of  Society"  are  conscious  hypocrites, 
^lio  whine  and  pray  behind  the  masks  whidi  disguise  their  vil- 
l%tij.     No  one  would  incline  to  over  estimate  the  literary  and 
^^oral  culture  even  of  the  pious  Parvenus  of  New  York  Society ; 
^Ut  really  the  author  need  not  unvail  their  deformity  in  oonversa- 
tions,  which  for  coarseness  and  vulgarity  would  disgrace  a  bear 
As  to  the  Hero  of  the  tale,  his  religious  disooones  be- 
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m  v^iy  curious  theology  ;  wbile  his  practical  men^ure^,  for 
moat  part,  are  thoroughly  r«dica1  and  diflorganifcitig.  The 
[>k  WB»  eddenlly  written  with  a  good  intention,  and  W6,  on  that 
[junt,  regret  the  more  its  utter  failure.  It  was  deaigned  tQ 
et  one  of  iJie  greatest  evils  and  perils  of  the  age,  the  prevg- 
ee  of  a  defective  and  fashLionable  religion.  We  can  only  say 
I  behalf  of  true  gioodltn«fi&  '*  non  uJi  anxilio  n&j  defensoribtia 


Jhthtian  Thmm  :  the  testimony  of  Meason  and  Mevehtion  (a 
M^iitence  and  Character  of  the  Supreine  Beinff*     By  Ro~ 
QKHT  ANCHOR  Tboupbon,  M,  A*:  pp,  47T:  12  mo»    HARpas 

BaoTii£RS,  K.  Y,     1865*  ^ 

I  Theimi :  the  Witmss  of  Eea&on  and  Nalnrt  U)  an  all-wUe  and 
uficmit  Crmtor.     By  Rev,  John  Tulj^och,  D.  D,,  Frofdasor 
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examination  insUtnted  of  all  the  systems  of  Atheism.  The  The- 
ism of  Christianity  is  distinctly  brought  out  in  opposition  to  mere 
natural  Theism :  hence  the  titles  assumed.  These  Yolumes  will 
be  heartily  devoured  by  all  students  in  Theology,  as  presenting 
the  whole  Theistic  oontroversy  in  its  modern*  aspects,  and  the 
diligent  reader  will  be  put  abreast  of  all  the  reo^t  speculatiiHis 
on  this  subject 


5.  Alleghan :  A  Poem,  in  nine  hooks :  by  N.  H.  Gordon  :  pp. 
343,  12mo.  1855.  Moorb,  WuarACH,  Ejbtb  &  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

An  Epic  Poem  in  nine  books  in  this  bustling,  practical  age, 
will  strike  the  reader  as  daring  an  enterprise  as  the  exploration 
by  Sir  John  Franklin  of  the  Arctic  seas.  Well !  we  read  through 
the  first  book,  and  finding  not  one  poetic  thought,  we  became 
weary  of  reading  prose  measured  out  on  a  yard  stick,  and  turned 
to  reading  one  page  of  Milton  that  we  might  have  fiuth  onoe 
more  in  an  Epic 

The  theme  is  worthy  of  a  nobler  song :  we  pray  that  some 
bard  may  arise  who  can  sing  **  a  song  of  early  missions.'' 


6.  Select  Works  of  the  late  Bev.  Thomas  Boston,  Minister  cf 
Ettriek :  With  a  memoir  of  his  life  and  writings.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Alsxanber  S.  Pattsrson,  Minister  of  Hutcheeon- 
town  Free  Church,  Glasgow :  New  York :  Robt.  Carter  & 
Bros.:  1855.  pp.  784,  Royal  8vo. 

The  Messrs.  Carter  are  attracted  by  a  special  afSnity  to  those 
works  of  our  old  divines  which  have  strengthened  the  fiuth  and 
stimulated  the  piety  of  God's  people  in  former  times.  Of  all 
their  publications  none  probably  are  more  enthroned  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  pious  heart  than  some  of  those  embraced  in  this  volume. 
The  ''  Fourfold  SUte,"  and  the  "*  Crook  in  the  Lot,"  have  spoken 
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the  oonscience  of  tbe  thousands  of  Farael  for  four  ^enemtiono. 
ey  maj  lack  iJie  olegandea  of  style  fouod  in  more  rwent  wri- 
h,  but  are  rich  m  golden  ore^  and  reach  with  wonderful  di  rect- 
us, tbe   conscience  of  the   believer   and   the   unbeliever.     The^ 
^sent  volume  embraces,  brides  the  two  treatiBes  already  meii' 
fied,  A  MentLorlal  o^ncerniug  Personal  and  Finnily  Fasting ;  A 
i\s  of  this  and  the  ortBer  World ;  Discourses  on  Prayer,  and 
lera  more  miscellaoeous  on  important  topics  of  peiBonal  reli- 
[n.    No  better  service  can  be  done  to  truth  and  piety,  than  to 
ider  auch  ti ealiei  aeoeaaible  to  ail  classes  of  mm* 

*     ^-        * 

The  AcU  and  MonummU  of  the   Church :  Containing  the 

liiatory   and   sufferings  of  the   Martyrs ;  with  a  preliminary 
lisaeriation   on   the  difference  between  the  Church  of  Roma 
that  now  ia^  and  the  ancient  Church  of  Rome  that  then  waa,  ^ 
B^OHj^oi^^RoBj^CAinj^j^^EOBj^Je^M>r^^ 
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k  Ui  by  Conot  A.Di  Gabowu:  aeeofad  dlhiaii: 
t  na    1865.    D.  ArTunow%  Go. 

» mfliolAow  ngmg  in  the  < 
Wttlitf^^  pow«r  of  die  ] 
ilood  the  combined  attack  of  tha  i 
he  work  of  Count  Garowski  haa  bead;  veoeiTed  aa  a  re- 
bf«  The  JDtrodnotion  giving  an  aocoont  of  the  origin 
Me  is  raMted  toby  Eoeppen  in  hia  Hii||rical  Atlfa. 
P  with  i^Mt  enthnsiaKii  thai  the  laiAttOfe  fa  the  dm- 
ii  veeenred  to  thk  SlAvic  pm^  whcm  Airf  wpWMn- 
■  :  and  baling  a  good  nid^transeeiidflntBl«a4ad- 
D  the  closing  chapters  of  the  booka,  he  raooMs  in 
Ilia  aympathy  in  the  boeoma  of  iiia  raidera>  The' 
^rk  «  oooipied  widi  a  dewiiptkm  0f  the  diflfeMnt 
khe  Rtttuan  State,  Czaritm,  (he  'M$Kf  flul  Navy, 
ifca  Cieigy,  the  Bon^geaia^^  <ie  CmMrn,  fleridop, 
Ibeoiy  it  that  Gzarion  4aa  tamed  aride  from  ill 
B,  jftd  that  while  all  ohtteeB  preia  doirn  npoB  eaeh 
pa  higiMBet  to  the  lowest,  4heBe  la  stilNlfereil  and  ae- 
l|y  betWMBall  ranksagaimt  the  MntjanddM 
riiieh  will  intone  workout  tM -eBanaigglienief 
wlitical  and  eodal  thiddoB^-Md  i^togteai' Oat^ 
\  contribution  to  the  History  ^^'tif  World.  The 
y  of  perusal,  if  only  that  it  fills  Hie  mind  with  great 
ng  the  destiny  of  a  large  branch  of  the  hunjjai  race 
hnia  teen  to^  and  idenunt  ia  WMoijr. 


am  <ko88  and  Southern  Omwn:  'or'the'Ck^Ml  in 
ind:  by  Miss  Jackson:  pp.  268,^  l8mo.  1866. 
iWK&iBRo'a.    VewYodL 

Mtensling  History  af  the  Il4m  2mkmd.  Hmmm, 
ehetaelea  it  enoMvttted,  mbA  Aesniens  it  hae  ai- 
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misflidTiary  literature  of  tbe  Ohtirdi ;  which  wiJl  doubtlesa 
itribute  to  foster  a  true  evangelical    zeal    iu  the  hearts  of  the 
ng  generation*     Let  our  Sabbath  acbool  teach ers,  and  Chri^  ^ 
h  parents  and  pastoi^,  use  proper  diligence  to  secure  their  pe- 
al I  and  the  faith  of  the  pious  will  grow  sti-ouger  as  to  the  ulti- 
te  conv^l^ion  of  the  world. 

m 

Sermons  and  Essays  ^y  the  TennenU  md  their  CotemporariiM  : 
ompiled  (or  the  Boftrd :  Philadelphia.     Firesbyterian   Boaid 
^f  PublicatioD  :  pp,  BH:  12  mo.  ^P^ 

rbJs  volume   embraces   four  aermona  of  Gilbert  Tenneut,  a 
'atise  on  PredeHtination  by  Samuel  Blair,  two  Essays  by  Joha 
lir,  a  Sermoo  by  William  Tennent,  Jr.,  one  by  John  Tennentj 
1  by  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  and  one  by  Dr.  Samuel  Fmley*    Thej 

r^|ljctgn>yj|^|jj|j^^ 
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we  can  speak  with  hearty  approval.  The  selection  of  hymns 
appears  to  us  judicious,  and  the  tunes,  such  as  Old  Hnndred, 
Monmouth,  Hebron,  Dundee,  Mear,  Peterboro,  &c,  fall  upon  the 
^r  with  sweet,  fiamiliar  sound,  like  the  voices  of  our  childhood's 
friends.  We  confess  that  we  watch  with  deep  interest  the  recent 
indications,  in  different  quarters,  of  a  reaction  against  the  artistic 
'  opera-style  of  church  music,  which  has  driven  nsariy  all  worship 
out  of  the  sanctuary.  We  heartily  subscribe  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  the  Preface  of  this  unpretending  volume,  which  is  the 
Key  to  all  the  selections :  "  Devotional  Music  is  not  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  criticism.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  impressive  upon  those 
of  the  congregation  who  listen  to  it  in  silence,  but  to  be  the 
means  of  expressing  the  feelings  of  those  who  engage  ib  it*' 
May  God  speed  all  efforts  to  bring  back  the  old,  hearty  congrega- 
tional singing  of  our  fathers,  when  the  voices  of  a  great  multi- 
tude, like  the  noise  of  many  waters,  were  wont  to  **  make  a  joy- 
ful noise  to  the  Rock  of  their  Salvation.'* 


12.  Memoirs:  including  letters  and  select  remains  of  John 
Urquhart,  late  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews :  by  Wil- 
liam Orme  :  with  a  prefatory  notice  and  recommendation,  by 
Alexander  Duff,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D.  Philadelphia :  Board  of 
Publication  :  pp.  420,  12  mo. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  reprint  of  the  memoirs  of  this  talented, 
lovely,  and  pious  youth,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Duff,  his  early 
classmate  and  friend.  We  well  remember  with  what  interest  and 
profit  it  was  read  by  us  in  earlier  days,  amid  scenes  of  Academic 
life  similar  to  those  in  which  his  course  was  run.  Entering  •  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  he  im- 
mediately took  the  highest  rank  in  his  class,  winning  the  esteem 
of  all,  and  especially  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  with  whom  he  was  a  far 
vourite  pupil.  After  a  life  of  earnest  study,  and  still  more  earn- 
est piety  and  devotedness,  having  consecrated  himself  to  the  mis- 
Bionaiy  work,  he  was  called  away  at  the  early  age  of  18,  leaving 


* 
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1  ihinmg  example  to  stimulate  tbe  loiterer  in  the  ways  of  leam- 
;:,  ABd  tbe  paUas  of  heavenly  wisdom.     To   studenU  seeking    i 
i  ho]y  iiiiiiii»tr}%  »ucb  an  example   cannot  1>e  loet.     Though  it 
&    not  hm  privilege  to  preach  the  gisepel  on  pagnn  shores,  the  « 
^rcisea  of  hts  mind  on  t^is  und  other  chen^iied  purpa^es,  may 
d  their  echo  in  many  whom  God  m  now  calling^  to  li?ei  of  self- 
ayiDg  tiObrL 

^. 

.  The  Foo^teps  qt  SL  Paul :   by  the   author  of  'Morning 
and  Night  Watches,''  dtc.  Ac  &c     New  York :  Robt,  Carter 
k  Bm%:  1865  :   pp.  416,  12  mo. 

the  nuthor  of  this  ebanning  voinme  baa  had  the  young  espe<  ^ 

Uy  in  view.     It   is   suitable,  as  he  desired   it  should   be,   for 
utba  from  ten  to  seventeen  years  of  age.     And  we  confei^  that  ^ 
ijts  beguiled  the  hours  which  might  otherwise  have  l>eeo  weary. 
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toil,  the  shriDkiBg  modesty,  and  yet  the  firmness  and  fervid  piety 
of  one  who  deserved  well  of  his  generation,  and  who  in  his  mid 
career,  was  withdrawn  from  his  earthly  labours  to  that  more 
blessed  society,  and  those  surer  rewards  held  out  in  the  gospel. 
When  such  a  man,  so  pure  in  purpose,  so  ripe  in  learning,  and 
so  admirably  fitted  to  adorn  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved,  is 
taken  away,  it  is  fit  that  his  memory  be  cherished,  and  his  exam- 
ple be  held  forth  as  an  ^couragement  to  others,  who  toil  on  in 
their  chosen  work  till  the  morning  shall  dawn. 


15.  Learning  to  Converse,    Philadelphia :  Presbyterian  Board : 
pp.  180,  18  mo. 

A  sequel  to  the  little  books  ^^  Learning  to  thipk,''  ^  Learning 
to  Feel,'^  and  *^  Learning  to  Act,'*  and  in  the  saipe  vein  of  sound 
wisdom,  and  practical  piety. 


16.  The  Christ  of  History  :  an  argument  grounded  in  the  facta 
of  bis  h'fe  on  earth  :  by  John  Young,  M.  A.  12  mo.  pp.  260 : 
RoBT.  Cabter  <fe  Bbo'b.:  1866.    New  York. 

This  book  is  a  substantive  addition  to  our  literature  on  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity.  The  argument  is  novel,  ingenious, 
and  conclusive.  Its  chief  value  consists  in  its  starting  l^om  the 
lowest  possible  ground,  which  few  opposers  will  refuse  to  con- 
cede, and  conducting  the  reader  by  successive  steps  to  a  great 
and  certain  conclusion.  The  author  simply  assumes  the  Evan- 
gelical history  to  be  true^  and  lays  aside  even  the  question  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  record ;  and  then  attempts  to  show  that  these 
admitted  facts  in  the  human  life  of  Christ  cannot  be  psychologi- 
cally explained  or  understood,  without  recognising  also  his  su- 
preme divinity.  The  work  is  diTided  into  three  books ;  of  which, 
the  first  presenu  an  argaip^Ht  bcm  the  outer  conditions  of 
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Christ'e  life,  such  as  His  lowly  social  position,  the  shortness  of 
his  eaiihly  course,  the  age  and  place  in  which  he  appeared ;  the 
second,  reasons  from  the  work  of  Christ  among  men,  the  marked 
character  of  his  public  appearance,  his  teaching  on  the  soul,  qq 
God,  on  the  reconciliation  of  the  soul  and  God ;  the  third,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  striking;  and  interesting  of  all,  discuuei  his 
oneness  with  God,  and  the  forms  of  his  consciousness. 

The  argument,  though  cumulative,  is  condensed  and  brief;  and 
may  be  recommended  as  an  antidote  to  the  rationalism  and  infi- 
delity of  the  school  of  Strauss. 


17.  0/*  Temptation:  the  nature  and  power  of  it;  the  danger o^ 
entering  into  it,  and  the  means  of  preventing  that  danger:  \sj^ 
John  Owkv,  D.  D.:  pp.  306,  12  mo.    Presbyterian  Board  oC 
Publication.     Philadelphia. 

One  of  the  groat  and  good  works  of  Dr.  Owen,  which  like 
old  wine,  gain  a  rich  flavour  with  increase  of  age.  The  Board  of 
Publication  have  put  it  into  one  of  thoir  new  bottles,  that  it  may 
circulate  through  the  church,  and  cheer  tlie  hearts  of  God's 
saints. 


18.  An  Introduction  to  Physiology :  Designed  for  the  use  ol 
students  and  of  the  general  reader :  by  M.  La  Borde,  M.  D^ 
Professor  of  Metaphysics,  Logic,  and  Pliysiology,  in  the  South 
Onrolina  College.  New  York.  Robt.  B.  Colliks:  1856: 
pp.  808, 12  mo. 

We  step  aside  perhaps,  from  our  special  sphere  as  religioiii 
journalists,  to  notice  this  work. 

A  knowledge  of  Physiology,  which  has  respect  to  the  phenomee 
na  of  living  beings,  is  of  great  importance,  especially  in  that  im 
stricted  view  of  it  which  relates  to  man.  In  these  modem  times 
it  has  occupied  largely  the  attentkn  of  adentific  and  reflecting  no^ 
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who  have  watched  with  great  intentness  all  the  operations  and 
functions  of  life.  Their  experiments  and  observations  have  contrib- 
uted much  to  advance  the  aggregate  of  knowledge  in  this  depart- 
ment of  research.  This  knowledge,  however,  lies  scattered  piece- 
meal through  a  multitude  of  l^ooks  which  medical  men  are  expected 
to  read.  To  those  not  connected  with  that  profession,  it  is  of  no 
small  advantage  to  have  the  most  important  and  practical  part 
of  this  knowledge  brought  together  by  one  competent  to  the  task, 
and  to  obtain,  at  little  cost  of  time,  a  decision  on  mooted  points 
on  which  doctors  disagree.  To  such  this  volume  will  be  accepta- 
ble. It  will  go  far  to  meet  the  wants  of  colleges  and  high  schools, 
in  which  physiology  should  be  taught  as  a  branch  of  general 
education.  The  style  is  free  from  all  stiffness,  and  enlivened  by 
frequent  anecdote,  and  the  whole  volume  is  pervaded  by  a  healthy 
moral  and  reli^ous  sentiment. 


We  chronicle  the  following  important  publications  of  Clark's 

Foreign  Theological  Library : 

19.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  or  the  History  of  the  Chucrh  in 
the  A2X)stolic  Aye :  by  M.  Baumgarten,  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  Theology,  and  Professor  in  the  University  of  Rostock : 
vols.  i.  and  ii.  translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
Morrison.  V^ol.  iii.  translated  by  tlie  Rev.  Theod.  Meter, 
Hebrew  Tutor  in  the  New  College,  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  S.  Clark. 
1854. 

Baumgarten  is  a  disciple  of  Hengstenberg,  and  has  com- 
menced a  commentary  on  the  Old  Testament  on  the  plan  of  01a- 
hauaen's  work  on  the  New  Testament.  His  commentary  on  the 
Acta  of  the  Apostles  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  great  value. 
It  abounds  less  in  verbal  and  philological  commentary,  tlian  it 
does  in  philosophic  views  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Acts.  His  commentary  on  Zeohariab,  Die  Nachtgesichte  Sachari- 
as,  the  second  volume  of  which,  (Braunschweig :  1856,)  has  just 
reached  us,  is  announced  by  the  Clarks  as  in  hand  for  translation. 


-  ^ 

^  ^ 


^      i 
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he  Wordn  of  the  L^ffd  JffsuB :  By  Ruiiolf  Stier,  Doctor  of 
|>lf'g3%  Chief  Pastor  aDd  Siiperin  ten  dent  of  Schkaudiu. 
[ime  first  1  translated  from  the  second  revised  and  enlarged 

]jrni  edition,  by  the  Rev*  Wiixiam  B.  Popk,  Loudon^  Ed- 
|r;i:   IB55  :  pp.  414,  8  vo. 

r>f  the  most  deeply  spiritual  iDlerpretatiaiia  of  out  Ssk- 
liscouTsefi,     A  word  which  speaks  from  heart  to  beati. 

formrr^  btfore  the  MeformaiionypnTtcipalli/  m  (jhrmtmy  atwl 

y^etherhfidM :  depicted  by  Dr,  C,  UtuftAKN  :    The  tmnsia- 

t>y  Rev.  RoBKRT  M.ki??zibs.     Vixere  fortes  ante  Agatnem- 

multi:    Horace.     VoL  L    Edmbiii^li:  T,  S  S.  Ci^ark! 

♦      -    - 

I  volume  i a  the  comtnencement  of  the  great  hi&torieal  work 
i;li  the  fame  of  Ullmann  chiefly  r^ts.  It  i»  a  work  of  great 
HTid  fill!  of  instruction,  but  of  a  different  type  of  Froteat- 
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JANUART,  HDCCCITI. 


ARTICLE  I. 

TESTIMONY  OF  THE  EARLY  FATHERS  TO  THE  DOCTRINE  OF 
THE  TRINITY. 

We  have  asadmed,  in  our  whole  discussion,  the  trntb^ 
the  Divine  inspiration,  and  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  teaching  of 
Scripture,  in  all  questions  of  doctrine,  when  clearly 
ascertained,  is  the  infallible  rule  and  judge  of  what  is  to 
be  believed  as  true. 

Widely  different  interpretations,  however,  have  been 
and  are  put,  upon  various  passages  of  Scripture.  It  is 
therefore  necessary,  while  every  man  must,  for  himself, 
search  the  Scriptures,  and  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind,  that  he  should  avail  himself  of  all  proper  assist- 
ance in  confirming  himself  in  the  correctness  of  his 
conclusions.  This  assistance  is  to  be  found,  in  the  most 
emment  manner,  in  the  promised  influences  of  that  Holy 
Spirit,  who  alone  can  infallibly  guide  into  all  truth.^ 
Next  to  this,  however,  is  the  confirmation  given  to  our 
opinions  by  the  judgment  of  others,  whose  ability  and 
character  render  them  capable  judges  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

Now,  among  those  who  must  be  regarded  as,  beyond 
controversy,  most  eminently  capable  of  knowing  what 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles  really  taught,  orally,  and  in 
writing,  the  Christians  who  lived  contemporaneously 
and  immediately  after  them,  must  be  enrolled.  If, 
therefore,  we  can  ascertain  those  views  which  were  held 
by  the  jjmmiHve  church,  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity, 
Vol.  IX.— No.  3.  1 
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we  have  the  highest  aeeurance  that  these  mnst  have 
been  delivered   by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  must 
contain  the  real  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     And 
if  we  find  that  those  views  are  not  those  or  the  Unitari- 
ans, but  are,  in  all  that  is  essential,  those  of  TrinitariaDS, 
then  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  Trinitarian,  and 
not  the  Unitarian  doctrine,  is  that  taught  in  the  word  of 
God.     In  a  very   important  sense,  Tertullian's  declara- 
tion is  correct,  as  it  regards  Christian  doctrine:  "  What- 
ever is  firet,  is  true, — whatever  is  later,  is  adulterate." 
And  the  rule  of  Vincentius  will  apply,  that  whatever 
Christian  doctrine  was  held  by  all,  every  where  in  the 
first  age  of  Christianity,  must  be  true,    "fhe  question  i8 
not  one  regarding  the  opinions  of  the  early   Christians, 
but  as  to  the  simple  fact  of  their  holding  certain  opin- 
ions because  they  believed  them  to  be  those  taught  in 
the  word  of  God,  and  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.    Chris- 
tianity being  undoubtedly  a  revelation  from  God,  and 
this  revelation   being  now  contained  in  the  sacred  wri- 
tings, what  views  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  did  the 
primitive  Christians  consider  to  be  enforced  in  those 
writings,  and   to  have  been  taught  by  Christ  and  his 
inspired  apostles  i  We  appeal  to  the  primitive  Christians 
therefore,  not  as  judges,  but  simply  as  credible  and  fully 
qualified  witnesses  of  what  was  Field  and  believed  in 
tue  churches  in  their  day,  as  the  undoubted  doctrine  of 
Christianity.     We   do   not,    therefore,   constitute  them 
either  judges  or  interpreter  of  the  faith;  but  most  relia- 
ble witnesses  of  facts,  and  most  capable  translators  of 
language,  which,  to  many  of  them,  was  vernacular,  who 
were  also  most  likely  to  know  the  views  and  opinions  of 
the  inspired  penmen. 

At  tlie  period  of  the  Reformation,  as  we  shall  afte^ 
wards  prove,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  every  where 
and  by  all  tlie  reformed  churches,  adopted  as  the  un- 
doubted teaching  of  Scripture,  and  as  of  primary  and 
fundamental  importance.  This  was  done  while  the  same 
judgment  was  delivered  by  the  Komish  church,  from 
whose  tenets  and  practices  they  would  naturally  have 
been  disposed  to  recede,  as  far  as  Scripture  warranted. 
Such  also,  was  the  doctrine  held  by  the  churches  of 
Borne,  of  Britain,  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  churches, 
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with  a  very  partial  exception,  and  that  under  the  pres- 
sure of  very  severe  persecutions,  up  to  the  time  oi  the 
Oonncil  of  Nice,  A.  1).  325.  To  constitute  this  general 
council,  or  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  more  than  300*  were  present. 

These  ministers  were  representatives  of  the  various 
churches  of  Spain,  Italy,  Egypt,  the  Thebais,  Libya, 
Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Coolo-Syria,  Lydia,  Phry^a,  Psi- 
didi,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  the  Greek  Islands,  Caria,  Isau- 
ria,  Cyprus,  Bithynia,  Europa,  Dacia,  Mysia,  Macedonia, 
Achaia,  Thessaly,  Calabria,  Africa,  Dardania,  Dalmatia, 
Pannonia,  the  Gauls,  Gothia,  Bosphorus.  It  is  thus 
made  certain,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  Trinitarian 
doctrine  was  held  by  nearly  all  the  clergy,  when  the 
controversy  first  began.  Alexander  mentions  only  three 
bishops,  five  presbyters,  and  six  deacons,  who  supported 
the  Arian  heresy :  and  without  supposing  these  persons 
to  be  actuated  by  improper  motives,  (a  suspicion,  which 
18  more  than  insinuated  against  some  of  them,)  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  decide,  that  the  sentiments  of  so  small  a 
minority  are  not  to  be  weighed  against  the  deliberate 
declaration  of  the  whole  catholic  church. 

The  creed  adopted  by  this  council  was  as  follows : 

We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  maker 
of  al)  things  visible  and  invisible:  And  in  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  begotten,  only-begotten 
fFom  the  Father,  that  is,  from  the  substance  of  the  Fa- 
ther ;  God  from  God,  Light  from  Light,  true  God  from 
true  God,  begotten,  not  created ;  consubstantial  with 
the  Father:  through  whom  were  all  things  made,  both 
things  in  heaven  and  things  in  earth ;  who,  on  account 
of  us  men,  and  of  our  salvation,  descended,  and  became 
incarnate,  and  was  made  man  :  suffered,  was  buried, 
tmd  rose  again  on  the  third  day:  ascended  into  the 
beavens :  is  coming  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

We  believe  also  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  those  who  say  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son 
ucisted  not,  and  that  he  existed  not  before  he  was  begot- 
;en,  and  that  he  was  made  out  of  things  which  are  not, 

N 

*  818  or  830^  bMide^  aa  Snielniis  tayi^  ''an  infimte  number^  of  otlier 
l«rg7  and  attictn. 
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or  who  say  that  he  was  frgm  any  person  or  SBbstRiice, 
or  who  teach  that  the  Son  of  God  was  created,  or  \ra« 
vertible,  or  was  niiitablo;  these  persons  the  apostolic 
and  catholic  church  anathematizes. 

This  council  was  called  on  account  of  the  views  of  the 
Trinity  broached  by  Arius,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria, 
which' denied  the  aUolute  consubstantiality,  coequality, 
and  divinity  of  Father,  Sun  and  Holy  Ghost,  though  he 
admitted  the  personality  and  divine  nature  of  each. 

The  creed  thus  adopted  was  declared  by  these  various 
representatives  of  cliurches  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe, 
to  be  that  which  had  invariably  been  the  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  from  the  very  age,  and  by  the  very 
teaching  of  the  Apostles  themselves. 

In  his  historical  epistle  to  his  own  church  of  CcsarAi, 
Eusebius  unequivocally  states,  that  the  Nicene  Fatlien 
avowedly  proceeded  in'their  definition  of  sound  Christiin 
doctrine,  on  this  principle:  "As"  says  he,  "  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Bishops,  our  predecessors,  both  in  onr 
first  catechumenical  instruction,  and,  afterwards,  tt  the 
time  of  our  baptism  ;  and  as  we  have  learned  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  as,  both  in  our  Presbyterate,  and 
in  our  Episcopate  itself,  wo  have  both  believed  and 
taught,  this  also,  now  believing,  we  expound  to  your 
faith."*    Concerning  which  things,  we  firmly  prononoce, 

*  Eusebius  introduced  a  creed,  or  oonfenion  of  faith,  to  the  CooimA  M' 
sembled  at  Kice.    The  creed  ie  as  follows: 

"  I  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almightjr,  the  Maker  of  aU  thinnni- 
ble  and  invisible,  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christy  the  W(n<d  of  God,  uod  v 
God,  Light  of  Light,  Life  of  Life,  the  only  begotten  Son,  the  fint  bon* 
every  creature,  begotten  of  God  the  Father  before  all  the  worWi:  ^ 
whom  all  things  were  made ;  who,  for  our  salvation,  was  ineamate,  •» 
lived  among  men,  and  suffered  and  rose  again  the  third  day,  and  retoTW 
to  the  Father,  and  will  come  again  in  glory  to  judge  the  quick  and  dei^ 
I  believe  also  in  one  Holy  Ghost,  believiug  that  each  of  these  has  sbatf 
and  existence,  the  Father  really  the  Father,  the  Son  really  the  Sob,  bm 
the  Holy  Ghost  really  the  Holy  Ghost    As  our  Lord,  when  he  sent  lui 
disciples  to  preach,  said.  Go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptiung  theminthi 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  aud  the  Holy  Ghost:  coneeruBK 
whom  I  affirm,  that  I  hold  and  think  in  this  manner,  and  that  1  Um$  if* 
held  lhu9,  and  shall  hold  so  until  death,  and  perish  in  this  Cuth,  anitk** 
matiring  every  impious  heresj.    I  declare  in  the  presence  of  Almi^tf 
God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  that  I  have  held  all  these  sentiments  W 
my  heart  and  soul,  from  the  time  that  I  know  myself;  and  that  I  b0V 
think  and  ezprets  them  sineerely,  b«ing  able  to  ahow  by  '  — '"^ 
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anathematizing  every  godless  heresy,  both  that  they 
thus  are;  and  that  we  thus  think;  and,  again,  that  we 
have  always  thus  thought;  and  yet,  additionally,  that 
we  will  insist  upon  this  faith,  even  until  death.  Fur- 
thermore, in  the  presence  of  God  Almighty,  and  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  testify,  that  ever  since  we  knew 
onrselves,  we  have  always,  from  our  heart  and  from  our 
soni,  thus  thought,  respecting  these  matt<3rs;  and  that 
we  now  think  the  same ;  and  that  we  speak  truly. .  For, 
by  sure  demonstrations,  we  are  able  to  show,  and  to 
persuade  you,  that  in  times  past  also,  we  thus  believed 
and  preached.  This  faith,  accordingly,  having  been  by 
UB  expounded,  there  was  no  room  for  contradiction." 

Hence,  the  Nicene  fathers  alleged,  as  a  notorious  fact^ 
that  they  propounded  no  doctrine,  save  what  they  them- 
Belves  had  learned  in  the  course  of  their  catechumenical 
institution ;  save  what  had  been  iianded  down  to  them 
from  their  predecessors;  save  what  -they  had  always 
tanght  to  their  several  flocks  during  the  times  of  their 
Presbyterate  and  their  Episcopate.  Into  the  more  an- 
cient creed,  the  single  word  consubstantial  they  acknow- 
ledge themselves  to  have  introduced :  and  this  addition 
they  avowedly  and  openly  made,  for  the  purpose  of 
effectually  meeting  the  endless  subterfuges  of  tne  Ari- 


But,  though  the  precise  word  consubstantial  might 
not  hitherto  have  appeared  in  any  symbol  formally 
adopted  by  the  whole  Catholic  churcli,  the  doctrine  set 
Ibrtn  in  that  word  was  distinctly  propounded  in  the 
older  universally  recognised  symbols.  Accordingly, 
tfaey  themselves  adduced  one  of  those  ancient  svmbols, 
as  containing  the  theological  system  handed  down  to 
them  from  their  predecessors. 

and  to  persuade  you,  that  my  belief  was  thiu»  and  my  preaching  likewise, 
iatime  past" 

Sosebius  was  bom  about  the  year  270,  so  that  a  creed  which  he  recited 
At  his  baptism  would  carry  us  back  to  at  least  ten  years  before  the  end  of 
llie  third  century ;  and  though  we  are  not  bound  to  suppose  that  this 
triad  was  actually  recited,  word  for  word,  by  Eusebius,  at  tne  time  of  his 
baptism,  we  must  at  least  believe  that  the  doctrines  contained  in  it  were 
in  accordance  with  those  which  every  catechumen  was  expected  to  pos- 
•aia,  At  the  end  of  the  third  century.  The  words  of  Ensebius  might  allow 
oa  to  refer  to  a  still  earlier  period. 
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^^  assertion,  as  expreesed  in  their  own  precise 
nine  in  manner  following:  '^Thie  iathe  apoetolic 
|lameleft9  faUb  r>f  the  church  \  which  faith,  ulti- 
derived  from  the  Lord  himself,  thronp:h  the 
be,  and  handed  down  from  our  forefathers  to  their 
lessors,  the  church  religiously  preserves  and  main- 
Ihe  same,  both  now  and  forever:  inasmuch  as  the 
^aid  to  the  disciples — Go  and  teach  all  nations, 
[nj^  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
id  of  the  Hnly  Ghost."^* 

says  Mr.  Faber,  in  two  several  passages,  we 
[he  attestation  of  full  three  hundred  responsible 
luak,  collected  out  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  little 
lan  three  centuriee  after  the  Christian  era,  and 
liore  than  two  centuries  after  the  death  of  the  apos- 
In,  to  a  naked  historical  fact :  the  fact,  namely,  that 
Utrines  maintained  in  the  first  council  of  Nice, 
lie  doctrines  which  they  thetnselves  had  always 
which,  in   the  course  of  their  catechumenical 
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reasonable  to  decide,  that  fehe  eentiments  of  so  small  a 
XDiDoritjr  are  not  to  be  weighed  against  the  deliberate 
declaration  of  the  whole  catholic  church. 

This  creed,  it  will  also  be  remembered,  was  adopted 
after  a  lon^  and  careful  inquiry  and  discussion.     ^^All 
things"  said  the  Emperor  Oonstantine,  in  his  circular 
epistle  to  the  churches,  ^^  obtained  a  suitable  examina- 
tion."*   He  makes  the  same  assertion  in  his  particular 
epiatle  to  the  Church  of  Alexandria.     ^^All  things  which 
might  seem  to  give  any  handle  for  dispute  or  dissention, 
were  argued  and  accurately  examined."t     On  this  as- 
sertion of  the  Emperor,  the  remark  of  the  historian  So- 
crates runs  as  follows :    "  Oonstantine,   indeed,   wrote 
tbeee  things  to  the  people  of  Alexandria,  signifying  that 
the  definition  of  the  faith  was  made,  not  lightly,  nor  at 
pure  hazard  ;  but  they  laid  it  down  with  much  inquiry 
ftnd  examination  ;  and  not  that  some  things  were  men- 
tioned, while  other  things  were  suppressed  ;  but  that  all 
things  were  agitated,  whatsoever  were  meet  to  be  spo- 
ken tor  the  establishment  of  the  dogma;  and  that  the 
definition  was  not  made  lightly;  but  that  it  was  prece- 
ded by  an  accurate  discussion.''^     Here  then  is  proof 
Seitive  that  in  A.  D.  325,  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  was, 
jond  the  possibility  of  contradiction,  the  almost  uni- 
TeFBal  doctrine  of  the  Christian  church,  and  declared  to 
liave  been  such  from  the  beginning.     In  confirmation  of 
this  position,  we  may,  however,  present  many  strong  and 
conclusive  arguments. 

1.  It  will  here  be  proper,  as  our  first  line  of  argument, 
to  introduce  the  testmiony  afibrded  by  the  heathen,  as 
to  the  opinions  at  this  period,  and  previously,  entertain- 
ed in  the  Ohristian  church.  From  tiie  very  nature  of 
the  objections  constantly  put  forward  by  the  heathen,  it 
is  evident  that  they  regarded,  and  that  the  Christians 
admitted,  the  worehip  of  Christ,  as  God  essentially  with 
the  Father,  to  b^  a  fundamental  part  of  the  faith  and 
practice  of  Christians. 

These  objections,  as  given  by  Arnobius,  A.  D.  303, 
are  thus  stated:  "The  gods''  as  Arnobius  represents  the 

*  EoBeb.  de,  yit  Constant,  lib.  IL,  o.  17. 
t  Soenit  Hift  Eoelei.  lib.  i,  o.  9.— t  Ibi 


^1 
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TmU/tno7yy  of  tli^  Mx^ly  Fath&tB            [Jah, 

1  eneiuieB  of  the  gospel  ae  saying,  *'  ara  not  angrj 

I  Cl^nstiaos,  beeau^e  you  worsbip  the  omnipoteot 
But  they  are  iiidignant :  both  because  you  con- 
hat  ont;  \v\h  Vim  burn  a  man,  and  who  was  put  to 
by  the  ignorjiinions  punUbnaeiit  of  crucifixion,  ie 
and  becanse  you  believe  him  etill  to  etirvive,  and 
66  you   adore  him  with  daily  supplications,''* — 
the'  answer  madw  to  this  charge  by  Arnobiue  in 
after  a  sarcastic  allusion  to  ibe  Gentile  deitiea,  ie 
^' You  tell  us  that  we  worship  one  who  was  born  a 
#  #  *  *  if        Jfow,  even  M  it  were  true  that  we 
rorship  a  mere  man,  yet^  on  account  of  all  the 
iigs  which  we  have  derived  from  him,  he  mighty  ou 
:>wn  principles,  well  deserve  to  be  styled  a  divini- 
3ut,  since  he  is  God  in  reality,  and  without  the 
est  ambiguity  or  doubt,  do  you  imagine  us  inclined 
,0  deny  that  he  is  worshipped  by  us  in  the  highest 
)le  degree,  and  that  he  i&  called  the  Preeident  of 
jmmunity?  ******        Someone,  maddened 
nra^ed,  will  say:  what  then — is  that  Christ  God  ? 

1 

■ 
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assert,  that,  in  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  the  Father  ad- 
dressed to  Him  the  icomiiiaod,  Let  there  be  light, — and 
Let  there  be  a  firmament, — and  whatsoever  other  things 
God  commanded  to  be  made.  lie  moreover  said  to  him : 
Let  us  make  man  after  our  own  image,  and  our  likeness; 
and  THE  Word,  having  these  commands,  did  all  the 
things  the  Father  enjoined  him.  But  we  speak  tlius, 
Dot  as  separating  the  Son  of  God  from  the  man  Jesus ; 
for,  after  the  economy,  the  soul  and  the  body  of  Jesus 
became  most  intimately  one  with  the  word  of  Go<J."* 

" On  the  whole,"  says  Origen,  "since  he  (Celsus)  ob- 
jects to  us,  I  know  not  how  ot1;en,  concerning  Jesus; 
that  from  a  mortal  body  we  esteem  him  to  be  God,  and 
that  in  doing  so,  we  conceive  to  act  piously ;  it  were 
•Dperfluous,  so  much  having  already  been  said,  to  give 
Uin  any  further  answer :  yet,  let  these  objectors  know, 
that  this  person,  whom,  with  full  persuasion,  we  believe 
to  be  from  the  beginning,  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  is 
the  very  Word,  and  the  very  Wisdom,  and  the  very 
Truth ;  and  we  assert,  that  this  mortal  body,  and  the 
baman  soul  in  him,  not  only  by  fellowship,  but  likewise 
by  absolute  union  and  commixture,  having  participated 
of  his  divinity,  have  passed  into  the  Deity."t 

It  will  be  observed,  says  Faber,  that  the  allegations  of 
Oelsns,  while  they  are  throughout,  constructed  upon  the 
express  ground  that  Christ  was  believed  to  be  strictly 
and  properly  the  Supreme  God,  respect  not  only  a  few 
visionary  individuals,  but  the  whole  collective  body  of 
the  Church.  Assuoh^  accordingly,  they  are  understood 
and  answered  by  Origen.  Hence,  whatever  in  tlie  ab- 
stract we  may  think  of  the  arguments  on  either  side,  we 
have  the  positive  and  admitted  testimony  of  Celsus,  to 
the  evidently  well-known  and  familiar  circumstance, — 
that  The  Catholic  Church,  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  or  some  fifty  or  sixty  yeai-s  after  the  death  of 
St  John,  held  and  maintained  the  essential  divinity  of 
Christ,  viewed  under  the  aspect  of  God  the  Word,  the 
eternal  Son  of  the  Father,  co-existent  with  him  from  the 
beginning,  in  the  inseparable  unity  of  the  Godhead." 

*  Orig.  Cont  Cels,  lib.  i,  p.  64 

f  Cel&  Ubu  iii,  pp.  185,  186.    See  also  lib.  ii.,  p^  100 :  lib.  y'lL,  p.  86S: 
UK  viiL,  p.  404 
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lilar  proof  of  the  Trinitarian  \iewB  of  the  Church 
found  ID  the  Biniilar  objections  of  Trypho,  the 
in  hie  celebrated   argument  with  Juetin  Martyrj 
jears  earlier,  i,  e.  in  the  jear  136 ;  that  is  only 
•six  years  after  the  death  of  the  apostle  John, 
^ith  regard  to  what  you  assert,"  eays  Trypho,  ^'that 
Christ,  m  as  much  as  he  is  Goti,  pre-existed  before 
yes,  and  that  he  endured  to  be  born  a  created  man, 
that  he  %vas  not  a  mere  man,  bom  from  man,  in  the 
aary  couree  of  nature;  such  an  assertion,  seems  to 
lot  only  a  paradox,  bat  even  a  downright  absurd i- 
'^To  tbia^'  sajs  Juetin,  "  I  replied :  I  know  that  my 
Inrae  is  paradoxical,  more  especially  to  those  of  your 
who  were  ne^er  willing,  either  to  understand  or  to 
trm  the  things  of  God.     And  Trypho  said:  Yoti  at- 
[it  to  show  a  matter  incredible  and  well  nieh  impos- 
e-that God  endured  to  be  born,  and  to  oecome  a 
My  reply  was :  If  I  attempt  to  show  this  by  mere 
arguments,  there  were  no  need  that  you  should 
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iBgnlarly  taken  down  from  their  own  mouths,  at  a  pnb- 
Jic  examination.    On  the  face  of  the  depositions,  there- 
fore, it  appears  that  in  the  age  of  Trajan,  at  the  very 
be{?innihg  of  the  second  century,  and  therefore,  immedi- 
ately after  the  death  of  St..  John,  the  Catholic  Church, 
in    her  ordinary  stated   assemblies,  and   through   the 
Yuedium  of  her  fiamiliar  appointed  ritual,  was  regularly 
accustomed   to   worship   Christ  as  God.    This   divine 
tfidoration  of  Christ  as  God  prevailed,  it  will  be  observed, 
^lot  in  some  remote  corner  of  the  world  which  might 
Slave  been  less  under  the  apostle's  superintendence,  but 
jta  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  which  may  justly  be  deem- 
^A  to  have  specially  appertained  to  his  own  Patriarch- 
ate. 

Nor  yet,  is  even  such  the  whole  result  of  the  evidence 
Jiow  under  consideration.  Pliny  tells  the  Emperor,  that 
4if  the  persons  who  were  brought  before  him,  and  who 
ill  made  the  deposition  in  question,  some  professed  to 
liave  abjured  Christ,  or  have  ceased  to  be  Christians, 
three  years;  some  more  than  three  years;  and  some 
even  twenty  years,  previous  to  their  appearance  at  his 
tribunal.*  Our  evidence,  therefore,  now  specifies,  on 
the  personal  knowledge  of  the  deponents,  that  full  seven- 
teen years  before  the  death  of  St.  John,  no  less  than 
three  years  after  it,  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the  apostle's 
own  immediate  jurisdiction,  was  liturgically  accustomed 
to  worship  Christ  as  God." 

'*How  numeroiis^  moreover,"  says  Eusebius,  "  are  the 
hymns  and  the  songs  of  the  brethren,  written  by  the 
faithful,  from  the  beginning,  which  celebrate  Christ  the 
Word  of  God,  ascribing  to  him  divinity  ."f  Such  hymns, 
tt  we  learn  from  Origen,  still  continued  to  be  used  by 
the fiuthful,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  ''We 
recite  hymns"  says  he,  "  to  the  alone  God,  who  is  over 
ill,  and  to  his  only  begotten  Son,  God  the  Word ;  and 
thns  we  hymn  God  and  his  only  begotten.^ 

The  faith  of  the  primitive  church  is  also  attested  by 
the  early  apologies.  In  the  composition  of  these  works, 
iome  accredited  champion  of  the  common  faith  stepped 

*  PUiL  EpiiL,  lib.  X.,  epist  97.      f  £u86b.  Hist.  Eoolea^  lib.  v.,  e.  2a 
t  Orig.  Goat.'Cd&,  UK  viii.,  p^  A%% 
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forth :  and  appearing  as  the  acknowledged  representa- 
tive of  bis  brethren,  described  and  vindicated,  in  the 
general  name  of  the  Church,  those  doctrines  which,  bv 
common  consent,  were  universally  taught  and  believed. 
In  the  same  class  with  the  ancient  Apology,  may  be  fitly 
arranged  all  evidence  of  a  kindred  description. 

According  to  this  arrangement,  let  us  now  first  hear 
Arnobius,  who  flourished  about  the  year  308,  and  who 
has  left  us  a  controversial  work  in  defence  of  Ohristiaoi- 
ty  against  Paganism.  ^^  If  Christ  were  God,  they  object: 
why  was  he  put  to  death  after  the  manner  of  a  man!"— 
To  this  I  reply :  Could  that  Power,  which  is  invisible, 
and  which  has  no  bodily  substance,  introduce  itsdf 
into  the  world,  and  be  present  at  the  councils  of  men,  in 
any  other  way,  than  by  assuming  some  integument  of 
more  solid  matter,  which,  even  to  tlie  dullest  eyeBiffht^ 
might  be  capable  of  visibility?  He  assumed,  therefore, 
the  form  of  man,  and  shut  up  his  power  under  the  simili- 
tude of  our  race,  in  order  tnat  he  might  be  viewed  tod 
seen  ;  in  order  that  he  might  utter  words  and  teach;  in  • 
order  that  he  might  execute  all  these  matters,  for  the 
sake  of  performing  which  he  had  come  into  the  world, 
by  the  command  and  disposition  of  the  highest  Sove- 
reign. ^^  But  they  further  object,  that  Christ  was  put  to 
death  afler  the  manner  of  a  man."  ******.  Not 
in  absolute  strictness  of  speech,  Christ  himself,  I  replj: 
for  that  which  is  divine,  cannot  be  liable  to  death ;  nor 
can  that  which  possesses  the  attribute  of  perfect  nnitj 
and  siinplicity,  fall  asunder  by  the  dissolution  of  destnio- 
tion.  Who,  then,  was  seen  to  hang  upon  the  croseJ— 
Who  was  the  person  that  died  ?  Doubtless,  the  human 
being,  whom  he  had  put  on,  and  whom  he  himself  bore 
in  conjunction  with  his  own  proper  self."* 

We  may  next  hear  the  official  letter  addressed  to  Paul 
of  Samosata,  by  the  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Antioeh,  in 
the  year  269. 

"This,  the  begotten  Son,  the  only  begotten  Son, who 
is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God  ;  begotten  before  the 
whole  creation ;  the  Wisdom,  and  the  Word,  and  the 
Power  of  God ;  who  existed  before  the  worlds ;  not  by 

•  Arnor.  AdT.,Oent,  lib.  i,  p|K  17,  8&    8m  alM-liK  l»  pi  4L 
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mere  foreknowledge,  but  in  substance  and  in  person, 
Ghxl,  the  Son  of  God ;  bim  having  known,  both  in  the 
old  and  in  the  new  covenant,  we  confess,  and  we  preach," 
&c. 

From  the  pnblic  letter  of  the  Antiochian  Fathers,  let 
ns  pass  to  the  Elenchus  and  Apology  t>f  Dionysins  of 
w^ezandria,  as  we  find  some  fragments  of  that  work 
preserved  by  Athanasins,  A.  D.  260. 

^' There  never  was  a  time  when  Gk>d  was  not  a  Fa- 
ther." ****»«,  "Christ,  in  as  mach  as  he  is  the 
Word,  and  the  Wisdom,  and  the  Power,  always  existed. 
For  God  did  not  at  length  beget  a  Son,  as  bemg  origin- 
ally ungenerative  of  these  ;  bnt  only  the  Son  was  not  of 
himself;  for  he  derives  his  being  from  ont  of  the  Fa- 
iher,"  &c.  ^^  He,  then,  is  the  eternal  Son  of  the  eternal 
Father,  in  as  much  as  he  is  light  from  light.  For,  since 
there  is  a  Father,  there  is  also  a  Son.  But,  if  there  were 
na  Son,  how,  and  of  whom  could  the  Father  be  a  Father } 
Both,  however,  exist ;  and  both  exist  eternally." 

Gontemporary  with  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  was  Di- 
onysins  of  Bome.  Part  of  a  controversial  work,  .written 
by  this  author  against  the  patripassianising  Sabellians, 
has  been  preserved  by  Athanasins.  '^  I  hear"  he  says, 
"that  there  are  among  you  some  teachers  of  the  Divine 
word,  who  run  into  an  error  diametrically  opposite  to 
that  of  Sabellitts.  For  he  blasphemously  asserts  the  Son 
to  be  identical  with  the  Father :  but  they,  in  a  manner, 
set  forth  three  Gods  in  three  alien  essences  altogether 
separate  from  each ;  thus  dividing  the  sacred  unity. — 
Now,  the  divine  Word  must  inevitably  be  united  with 
the  Ood  of  all  things ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  must  inevi- 
tably cohere  and  dwell  in  the  Deity.  Thus  is  it  alto- 
gether necessary,  that  the  divine  Trinity  should  unite 
and  coalesce  in  one,  as  it  were  in  a  certain  head,  namely, 
the  Almighty  God  of  the  universe." 

Oyprian  was  elected  bishop  of  Carthage,  A.  D.  248, 
and  suffered  martyrdom  in  258.  In  the  numerous  wri- 
tings put  forth  in  this  interval,  he  has  much  that  bears 
on  our  subject.     I  only  quote  a  few  passages. 

"  The  Lord  says,  I  and  the  Father  are  one  thing. — 
And  again,  concerning  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the 
Holy   Obost,  it  is  written^  And  these  three  are  one 
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thing."*  "The  Lord,  after  his  resarrection,  sending 
forth  his  disciples,  instructed  and  taught  them  bow  they 
ought  to  baptize,  saying :  Oo,'  there&re,  and  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  insinuates  the  Trini- 
ty, in  whose  sactament  the  nations  should  be  baptized." 
"  How,  then,"  he  asks,  "  do  some  assert,  both  withont 
the  Church  and  against  the  Church,  that  a  Gentile,  pro- 
vided he  be  baptized  anywhere,  and  any  how,  in  the 
hame  of  Christ,  can  obtain  remission  of  sins;  when 
Christ  himself  commanded  that  the  nations  should  be 
baptized  in  the  full  and  united  Trinity  ?"f 

Hippolytus,  the  pupil  of  Ireneus,  who  received  his 
theology  from  the  apostle  John,  through  the  medium  of 
Poly  carp,  flourished  about  the  year  220.  He  asb, 
"Why  was  the  temple  desolated?  Because  the  Jews 
put  to  death  the  Son  of  the  Benefactor:  for  he  is  co- 
eternal  with  the  Father.  This,  then,  is  the  Word,  who 
was  openly  shown  to  us.  Wherefore  we  behold  the  in- 
carnate Word  ;  we  apprehend  the  Father  through  him: 
we  believe  in  the  Son  :  wo  adore  the  Holy  Gho8t."| 

"  The  Father,"  says  this  same  writer,  '*  is  indeed  one: 
but,  there  arc  two  persons,  because  here  is  also  the  Son; 
and  the  third  person  is  the  Holy  Spirit :  for  the  Father 
commands ;  the  Son  obeys ;  the  Holy  Spirit  teachee. 
The  Father  is  over  all ;  the  Son  is  through  all ;  the  Holr 
Spirit  is  in  all.  We  cannot  understand  the  one  Gkxl, 
otherwise  than  as  we  truly  believe  in  the  Father,  and 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Tertullian,  A.  D.  200,  composed,  in  the  name  of  the 
suffering  Church  at  large,  a  public  Apology,  addressed 
to  the  reigning  Emperors.  In  this  he  says:  "  the  Word, 
we  say,  was  produced  out  of  God  ;  and,  in  his  prolation, 
was  generated  from  the  unity  of  substance ;  therefore, 
he  is  called  both  God  and  The  Son :  for  God  is  a  Spirit, 
***##*.  what  hath  proceeded  from  God,  is  both 
God,  and  the  Son  of  God ;  and  they  two  are  one  Gtod." 

From  the  controversial  works  ot  this  author,  it  were 

*  Cjprian,  de  Unit  Eoclei.  Oper.,  vol  L,  pi  109. 

f  CypriAD.  Epiit.  Izxiii 

X  HippoL  Coot  Noet  §  xii,  Op«r.  vol  ii,  pp.  1^  1& 
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MBv  to  produce  testimonies  to  the  same  effect,  enough 
to  fill  a  volume.    But  these  will  8ii£Sce. 

We  now  adduce  the  testimony  of  Clement,  of  Alexan- 
dria.   This  ancient  Father  professed  to  be  a  scholar  of 
Fantcenus :  who,  by  some  of  the  early  theologians,  is  said 
to  have  been  ^  disciple  of  the  apostles ;  and  who,  doubt- 
leas,  conversed  with  the  Fathers  denominated  Apostoli- 
cal.   Clement  is  thought  to  have  died  about  the  year 
3SK>;.and  those  who  had  been  taught  by  the  apostles 
miffht  have  been  alive  in  the  year  150.    ^^  Because*'  he 
aa^,  ^^  the  Word  was  from  above,  he  both  was  and  is  the 
Divine  principle  of  all  things.    This  Word,  the  Christ, 
vas  botn  the  cause  of  our  original  existence,  for  he  was 
God;  and  also  the  cause  of  our  well-existence,  for  this 
very  Word  hath  now  appeared  unto  men,  he  alone  being 
both  God  and  man."     **********   Believe, 
then,  O,  man,  in  him  who  is  both  man  and  God ;  be- 
li^ve,  O,  man,  in  the  living  God,  who  suffered  and  who 
ii  adored."* 

From  the  attestation  of  Clement  of  Alexandria^  we 
miv  proceed  to  that  of  Ireneus,  of  Lyons,  the  scholar  of 
F<NVcarp,  the  disciple  of  the  apostle  John.  This,  we 
ihafl  find  in  the  controversial  work,  which,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Catholic  Ciiurch,  that  eminent  writer, 
ibout  the  year  175,  published  against  the  existing  here- 
nes.  '^  Man,"  he  says,  "  was  formed  according  to  the 
likeness  of  God ;  and  he  was  fashioned  by  his  hands. 
Ihat  is  to  say,  he  was  fashioned  through  his  Son,  and 
through  his  Spirit :  to  whom  also  he  said,  Let  us  make 
inin."f  "Therefore,  in  all,  and  through  all,  there  is' 
one  €k)d,  the  Father,  and  one  Word,  and  one  Son,  and 
oAe  Spirit,  and  one  faith  and  salvation  to  all  who  believe 
m  hiin.":f  "  With  him,  i.  e.  God,  are  ever  present,  his 
Word  and  his  Wisdom,  his  Son  and  his  Spirit,  through 
whom,  and  in  whom,  he  freely  and  spontaneously  made 
ill  things ;  to  whom,  likewise,  he  spoke,  when  he  said. 
Let  ns  make  man  after  our  own  image  and  likeness."] 
"Han  was  made  and  fashioned  after  the  image  and  like- 

*  Clem.  Alex.  Pfotreps.  Oper.  p.  66. 

t  Iren.  Adv.  hoer.,  Ub.  iy^  e.  8,  p.  287.     ^b.  e.  14»  §  6,  p.  248. 

tibio.  87,  §S,p.a66. 
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ness  of  God,  who  is  uDcreated:  the  Father  approving; 
the  Son  ministering  and  forming:  the  Spiiit  notirishing 
and  augmenting."* 

Let  us  now  proceed  still  higher,  in  the  Ust  of  primitive 
writers,  and  adduce  the  testimonj  of  Athenagoraci.  This 
writer  lived  contemporaneonslj  with  Irenene.  His  Apo- 
logy  or  Legation  is  thought  to  have  been  addressed  to 
the  Em})erors  Marcus  Antoninus  and  Lneias  Anrelim 
Ooramodus. 

^^  For  by  him,  and  through  him,  were  all  things  made, 
the  Father  and  the  Son  being  one;  since  the  Son  is  id 
tiie  Father  and  the  Father  in  the  Son,  throngb  the  nnitj 
and  power  of  the  Spirit.  The  Son  of  God  »  the  Mind 
and  the  Word  of  the  Father.^t  I"  this  he  says,  "Thit 
toe  are  not  Atheists,  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated 
by  me;  inasmuch  as  wfi  worship  one  unproduced  and 
eternal  and  invisible  and  impassable  Being,  who,  by 
the  mind  and  reason  alone,  can  be  comprehended,  and 
who,  through  the  agency  of  his  own  Word,  created  and 
arranged  and  compacted  the  universe;  for  w*  receive 
also  the  Son  of  God." 

"Who,  then,"  says  Athcnagoras,  "would  not  wonder 
that  we  should  hear  ourselves  called  Atheists,  when  we 
profess  our  belief  in  God  the  Father,  God  the  Sod,  and 
God  the  Holy  Ghost,  shewing  both  their  pow^r  in  unity, 
and  their  distinction   in  order.J    To  this  only  do  we 
strenuously  apply  ourselves,  that  we  may  know  Grod  and 
the  Word,  who  is  from  him ;  what  is  the  unity  of  the 
Son  with  the  Father;  what  is  tlie  communion  of  the  Fa- 
ther with  the  Son  ;  what  is  the  Spirit;  what  is  the  unity 
and  the  distinction  of  these  who  are  such  ;  inasmuch  as 
the  Spirit,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Father,  are  nnited."| 
"  We  say  that  there  is  a  God,  and  the  Son  his  Word,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  united  in  power ;  namely,  the  Father, 
the  Ron,  the  Spirit.     For  the  Son  is  the  Mind,  the  Word, 
the  Wisdom,  of  the  Father :  and  the  Spirit  is  an  emana-- 
tion  from  him,  as  light  flows  from  fire.     But,  if  I  thna^ 
accurately  set  forth  the  doctrine  which  is  received  amang^ 

♦  Iren.  Adv.  haer.,  lib.  iv.,  c  75,  §  8»  p.  810. 

iAtMntff.  L«g«t  pra  Christiuk,  o.  iz.,  pjk  87»  8S|  Okob.  1706^ 
Athen.  Legat  a  z.,  p.  4a 
Aihen.  L^t.  cri.,  p,  46, 
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118,  do  not  wonder.  For  lest  yon  slumld  bo  carried  away 
bj  tbe  silly,  vulgar  opinion  which  is  entertained  of  li*, 
arid  in  order  that  you  may  be  able  to  know  the  r^ 
tnUh^  I  tlius  carefully  study  accwraxiyP 

Our  next  witness  is'Melito,  of  Sardis,  who  lived 
about  the  year  170.  Of  his  Apology,  nothing  remains 
save  a  fraccment;  but  that  fragment  abundaptly  indi- 
cates the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Chriatians,  his 
con  tern  (Kiraries.  "We  are  worshippers,"  says  he,  "not 
of  insensible  stones,  but  of  the  only  God  who  is  before 
all  things,  and  above  all  things ;  and  we  are  worship- 
pers likewise  of  his  Christ,  truly  God,  the  Word  before 
tbe  worlds."* 

In  the  next  year,  168,  lived  Theophilus,  of  Antioch,' 
who  will  be  our  next  witness.  He  wrote  a  defence  of 
Christianity,  in  three  books,  addressed  to  Antolycus ; 
aod  from  this  work,  we  learn  that  the  Christian  Cnurch 
of  that  age  maintained  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  of  per- 
sons in  the  Deity.  "The  three  days"  says  he,  "before 
the  creation  of  the  sun  and  moon,  are  types  of  the  Trini- 
ty, God  and  bis  Word  and  his  Wisdom."t  "  lo  the 
person  of  God,  the  Son  came  into  the  garden,  and  con- 
versed with  Adara.":|: 

Still  earlier  flourished  Tatian,  who  lived  about  the 
year  165,  and  who,  in  his  Oration  against  the  Greeks, 
which  was  written  before  the  death  of  Justin,  says : 
"  We  do  not  speak  foolishly,  nor  do  we  relate  mere  idle 
tales,  when  we  affirm  that  God  was  born  in  the  form  of 
man."| 

From.  Tatian  we  pass  to  Justin  Martyr,  whose  conver- 
sion occurred  prior  to  the  year  136,  and  whose  Apolo- 
gies, therefore,  will  exhibit  the  received  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  during  the  earliest  part  of  the  second  century. 
*^Hira,  the  Father  says;  and  his  Son  who  came  forth 
from  him  ;  and  tbe  prophetic  Spirit ;  these  we  worship 
and  WE  adure,  honouring  theni  in  word  and  in  truth,  ana, 
to  every  person  who  wishes  to  learn,  ungrudgingly  de- 
livering tlieni  as  we  ourselves  have  been  taught.    Athe- 

*  Melit  ApoL    See  above,  Book  I.,  chap.  4,  g  x. 
t  Theopb.  Ad.  AutoL,  lib.  iL,  c  16.        X  Ibid,  a  22. 
I  TfttiAn  Orat  Ck>Dt  Graec,  §  xxzy^  p.  77,  Worth. 
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jen,  we  are  not,  inasmuch  as  we  worgliip  the  Crea- 
the   universe;  and  baving  learDed    tliat   Jeeus 
is  the  Son  of  him  who  ie  trnly  God,  and  holdir]|; 
i  the  second  place,  we  will  shew  that,  in  the  tbirc 
*^  we  honour  also  the  prophetic  Spirit,  in  conjunc- 
ith  the  Word.*     For  the  Word,  wlio  is  bom  tVom 
born  and  ineffable  God,  we  worehip  and  we  love, 
n  order  after  God  the  Father;  since,  also,  on  our 
[It,  he  became  man,  in  order  that,  being  ajoiDt 
:er  of  our  sufferings,  he  might  also  effect  our  heal- 

>  Apologies  by  Qiiadratus  and  Aris tides,  addressed 
Emperor  Adrian,  in  the  year  125,  are  unfortunately 
But  they  are  spoken  of,  both  by  EuBobiue  and 
e,  as  being  "defences  of  the   worship  of  God 
prevails  among,''  and  "as  conducted  by,  Chria- 
'  **  as  setting  forth  the  right  principles  of  our  dog- 
theology,"  and  as  being  imitated  by  Jnstin  Mar- 
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Hence  we  cannot  expect  there  to  find  any  very  precise 
doctrinal  statement.  Yet,  even  in  this  document,  which 
appearerto  have  been  written  almost  immediately  after 
the  noartyrdom  of  his  friend  and  fellow  disciple  Ignatius, 
aboat  the  year  107,  we  may  observe  an  incidental  re- 
cognition of  the  divine  nature  of  our  Saviour.  "  May 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  mav 
be  himself,  the  eternal  High-priest,  the  Son  of  God, 
Jesus  Christ;  build  you  up  in  faith  and  truth, and  grant 
nnto  you  a  lot  and  portion  among  his  saints,  and  to  us 
alao  along  with  you,  and  to  all  who  are  under  heaven, 
and  who  hereafter  shall  believe  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  ID- [lis  Father,  who  raised  him  up  from  the  dead."* 

^  We  can  as  little  expect,  from  the  plan  of  their  compo- 
aition,  any  very  copious  and  precise  statement  of  doctrme 
in  either  of  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  written 
from  67  to  96,  by  the  venerable  Clement  of  Rome ;  yet, 
in  both  of  them,  do  the  recognised  opinions  of  the  early 
Obnrch  show  themselves  with  abundantly  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness, and  by  one  to  whom  St.  Paul  himself  bears 
testimony,  as  bein^  one  of  his  fellow-labourers,  whose 
names  are  in  the  book  of  life.  "  Ye  were  all  humble- 
minded,  in  no  wise  boastful,  subject  rather  than  subject- 
ing, giving  rather  than  receiving.  Being  satisfied  with 
the  supplies  which  God  has  furnished  for  your  journey, 
and  diligently  attending  to  his  words,  you  receive  them 
into  your  very  breast  and  bowels ;  and  before  your  eves 
were  bis  sufferings.  Thus  was  there  given  unto  all,  a 
deep  and  glorious  peace,  and  an  insatiable  desire  of 
doing  ^ood;  and,  over  all,  there  was  a  full  effusion  of 
the  Holy  Ghosff  "  For  Christ  is  of  the  number  of  the 
hamble-minded,  not  of  those  who  exalt  themselves  above 
his  flock.  The  sceptre  of  the  maiesty  of  God,  our  Lord 
Jesas  Christ  came  not  in  the  pridfe  of  pomp  and  circum- 
atance,  though  hh  was  able  to  have  done  so ;  but  with 
hnmbleness  of  mind,  as  the  Holy  Ghost  spake  concern- 
ing him.  Ye  see,  beloved,  what  an  example  has  been 
given  nnto  as.    For,  if  the  Lord  bore  himself  thus  hum- 

/ 

•  Polywrp.  Epist  ad.  Philipp.,  §  zil  Goiel.  Patr.  Apoet,  vol  vL,  p. 
191. 

f  dem.  Bom.  S^i,  1,  ad.  Oorinth^  §u.  Patr.  Apoat  OoteL,  vol i.,  pp. 
147,  14a 
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bly,  what  ought  wo  to  do,  who  have  come  under  the 
yoke  of  his  grace  r'* 

Similar  phraseology  occurs  in  the  very  ancient  Epistle, 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  Apostle  Barnabas,  but  which 
really  seems  to  have  been  written  by  a  Hebrew  Chris- 
tian of  that  name,  about  the  year  137.  "When  be  chose 
his  apostles,"  says  this  writer,  "who   were  about  to 

Sreacn  his  gospel,  then  he  manifested  himself  to  be  the 
on  of  God.  For,  unless  he  had  come  in  the  flesh,  how 
could  we  men,  when  looking  upon  him,  have  been  saved! 
For  tliey,^who  look  even  upon  the  perishable  sun,  which 
is  the  work  of  his  hands,  are  unaole  to  gaze  upon  its 
beams.     Wherefore,  the  Son  of  God  came  m  the  ne6h.''t" 

The  second  Epistle  of  Clement  opens  with  what  is 
equivalent  to  a  direct  assertion  of  Ohrist^s  Godhead: 
"  j?rethren,"  says  he,  "  we  ought  thus  to  think  concern* 
ing  Je^urt  Christ,  as  concerning  God,  as  concerning  the 
Judge  of  both  the  quick  and  the  dead.  And  we  ought 
not  to  think  small  things  concerning  our  salvation :  for, 
in  thinking  small  things  concerning  him,  we  are  hoping 
to  receive  siiiall  things.":^ 

We  have  thus  been  enabled,  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
testinutny  of  the  heathen,  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  as  having  been  the  doctrine  of  Christians  up  to 
the  very  age  of  the  Apostles. 

.A  second  line  of  argument,  by  which  the  Trinitarian 
views  of  the  early  Christians  has  been  established,  is  by 
the  public  apologies,  epistles,  and  other  documents  pub- 
lished by  them,  in  their  name,  and  with  their  concur- 
rence, during  the  same  period. 

A  THIRD  line  of  proof  that  the  doctrine  of  the  early 
Christian  church  was  Trinitarian,  will  be  found  in  the 
creeds  which  remain. 

These  creeds  were  most  familiarly  known  and  receiv- 
ed, as  indeed  their  very  name  imports,  by  the  whole 
assembly  of  the  baptized,  whether  ministers  or  people. 
They  formed  also  the  basis  of  lectures  to  the  catechu- 
mens, and  were  publicly  recited  at  the  time  of  baptism. 

»  Clem.  Rom.  Epist  L,  ad.  Corinth.,  §  xtL,  Pair.  Apoft  OoteL,  vol  L^ 
pp,  166,  167. 
\  Barnab.  Epist  CathoL  §  r.,  Patr.  Apoft  CoteL  voL  U  PP^  U^  1^ 
%  Clem.  Rom.  Epirt.  iL,  ad.  Corinth.,  §  L,  F  18& 
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Such  being  the  case,  as  the  creed  of  each  church  was 
commoDicated  to  every  catechumen,  and  was  received 
by  every  catechumen,  and  at  the  font,  in  answer  to  the 
interrogation  of  the  Bishop,  or  Presbyter,  was  recited  by 
every  catechumen,  if  adult,  or  by  the  parents,  if  a  child. 
It,  of  course,  and  by  absolute  necessity,  expressed  the 
faith  of  every  baptized  member  of  the  (Christian  church. 
When  any  individual  was  suspected  of  holding  doc- 
t^nes  contrary  to  the  creed,  he  was  called  to  account, 
and  if  found  guilty,  was  solemnly  excommunicated. — 
Thus,  when  Theodotus,  at  the  close  of  the  second  centu- 

Sr,  attempted  to  propagate,  at  Rome,  the  doctrine  that 
hrist  was  a  mere  man,  and  that  there  is  no  distinction 
of  persons  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  he  was  called  to 
account  by  Victor,  the  Bishop  of  that  city,  in  order  that 
be  might  have  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  or  explain- 
ing bis  conduct.  Tnis,  however,  he  could  not  do ;  tor  he 
persisted  in  maintaining  the  scheme  of  doctrine  whjch 
*be  bad  taken  up;  and  the  consequence  was,  that,  having 
avowedly  departed  from  the  well-known  faith  of  the 
cbnrcb,  be  was,  by  excommunication,  visibly  separated 
from  the  society  of  the  faithful.* 

.  Bat  as  we  have  examined  these  creeds,  and  presented 
their  evidence  in  the  chapter  on  the  Baptismal  Commis- 
eioo,  we  will  not  dwell  on  their  invariable  and  concur- 
rent testimony  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  at  this 
tiine.f  We  will  only  remark  that  Ireneus  asserts  the 
nnity  of  the  Catholic  faith,  as  exhibited  in  its  creeds, 
throughout  the  whole  world ;  and  the  various  symbols  of 
the  three  first  centuries,  whether  Latin  or  Greek,  or  Af- 
rican, inlly  bear  him  out  in  his  assertion.  For  the  most 
part,  even  their  phraseology  is  the  same ;  but,  invariably, 
their  arrangement  and  their  doctrine  are  identical. — 
Now,  this  is  a  mere  naked  fact,  of  wiiich  each  individual 
may  form  a  complete  judgment.  The  doctrine  taught  in 
the  Symbols,  he  may  receive,  or  he  may  reject.  But 
the  bare  fact  itself  will  remain  unaltered,  whatever  may 
be  bis  own  personal  opinion,  as  to  the  abstract  truth  or 

•  Eoteb.  Hist  Ecdes.,  lib.  ▼.,  c  2S. 
\   f  See  them  irillj  collected,  and  historically  presented,  bj  Mr.  Faber, 
voL  !.«  &  1m  ehafib  vi»  ppu  166-198. 
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falsehood  of  the  doctrine  in  (][ue8tion,  and  must  be  consi- 
dered an  nndeniable  proof  of  the  Trinitarianism  of  the 
church,  up  to  the  time  when  the  earliest  of  theee,  "the 
creed  of  tne  Trinity,"  must  be  supposed  to  have  existed, 
that  is,  the  very  age  of  the  Apostles. 

A  FOURTH  line  ot  testimony  m  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
early  Christian  Church  believed  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity, is  found  in  the  earliest  existing  liturgies.  As  Bish- 
op Bull  well  observes,*  all  the  ancient  Liturgies  extant, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  may  have  been  used, 
contain,  under  one  modification  or  another,  that  solemn 
concluding  Doxology  to  the  Blessed  Trinity,  with  which, 
in  some  form,  every  Christian  is  so  abundantly  familiar: 
"  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Ho- 
ly Ghost ;  both  now  an'd  alway,  and  to  all  eternity."*— 
This  Doxology  is  evidently  built  upon  that  brief  and 
most  remotely  ancient  creed,  which  was  familiarly  de- 
nominated the  Symbol  of  the  Trinity:  "I  believe  in 
God  :  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost."  And 
the  symbol  of  the  Trinity  again,  is  manifestly  founded 
upon  the  formula  of  baptism  enjoined  and  appointed  by 
our  Lord  him&elf.  Baptize  them  in,  or  into,  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  tne  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.^ 

Now,  although  no  liturgy  was  committed  to  writing 
until  the  fitlh  century,  yet  the  primeval  existence  and 
public  use  of  the  Doxology  has  been  fnlJy  determined  bv 
the  concurrent  attestation  of  a  series  of  witnesses,  aU 
chronologically  prior  to  the  first  Uicene  Council.  About 
the  year  220,  we  may  observe  it  employed  by  Hippoly- 
tus,  as  the  most  proper  conclusion  of  his" Treatise  against 
Noetus4  About  the  year  200,  TertuUian  refers  to  it  as 
a  clear  proof  of  the  universal  reception  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  divinity.il  About  the  year  194,  we  find  it  used 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria.§  About  the  year  H5,  Ire- 
neus  incidentally  remarks,  that  it  was  employed  by  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  course  of  her  ordinary  thanks- 

♦  Athaxt  de.  Virginit  Oper..  voL  L,  p.  S29. 

f  Matt  xxviii:  19. 

t  Cont.  Noet,  c  xviiL,  vol  2,  p.  20. 

I  I>eSpeeUt,  p.70a 

§  Clem.  Alex.  Poedag,  UK  iii,  c  \%  Oper.  p.  i66w 
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givings.  Id  the  year  147,  it  was  used  at  the  stake  by 
the  venerable  Pofycarp,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was 
attached  by  the  collective  members  of  the  charch  of 
Smyrna,  to  the  Epistle  in  which  they  communicated 
the  account  of  his  martyrdom.*  .  Finally,  we  have  the 
direct  attestation  of  Justin  Martyr,  that,  in  his  days,  the 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  of  the  church  invariably 
terminated  with  some  one  or  other  modification  of  it. 
*'  Id  all  that  we  offer  up,'^  says  he,  ^^  we  bless  the  Crea- 
tor of  all  things,  through  his  Sou  Jesus  Christ,  and 
through  the  Holy  Ghost/'f 

We  now  proceed  to  a  fifth  line  of  proof  for  the  Trini- 
tarianism  of  the  primitive  Christian  church.  '^Having 
observed^'  as  Athanasius  remarks,  ^^  the  great  wisdom  of 
the  Apostles,  in  not  prematurely  communicating  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  to  those  who  were  unpre- 
pared to  receive  it ;  the  Church,  from  a  very  early  peri- 
od, adopted  a  mode  of  institution,  reasonable  and  natural 
in  itself,  but  singular  on  account  of  its  attendant  phrase- 
ology." During  the  first  part  of  their  theological  edu- 
eation,  therefore,  to  use  the  language  of  Faber,  nothing 
more  than  the  general  truths  ot  Christianity  was  com- 
fflonicated  to  the  catechumens ;  and  so  slowly  was  the 
divine  light  suffered  to  beam  upon  what  TertuUian  calls 
the  preparatory  schools  of  the  auditors,  that  it  was  not 
until  the  very  eve  of  their 'baptism,  that  its  particular 
troths,  viewed  as  universally  depending  upon  one  pre- 
eminent truth,  were  at  length  distinctly  propounded. 
To  their  instruction  in  these  particular  trutbs^of  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  kept,  (so  far  as  it  was  possible  to 
keep  them,)  in  a  state  of  profoiind  ignorance,  were  de- 
voted the  foi-ty  days  which  immediately  preceded  their 
baptism;  and  this  studied  concealment  was  rendered 
the  more  easy,  because,  in  the  primitive  church,  the 
Mcrament  of  ^Baptism  was  administered  only  at  the  two 
great  festivals  of  Easter  and  Whitsuntide. 

"The  institution  of  the  Catechumens  was  spoken  of  as 
so  initiation  into  the  Christian  Mysteries;  and  the  com- 
munication of  what  was  deemed  the  pre-eminent,  parti- 

^  Epist  Eoelea.  Smyrna,  §  zIt.,  Pair.  Apoet  GoteL,  toL  iL,  p.  SOI. 
f-  Jwtiii  ApoL  i.  Oper.  jk  77. 
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cular  trnthof  Revelation,  with  its  subordinate  and  de- 

f)endent  particular  trntbs,  was  considered  and  tecbnical- 
J  mentioned  as  the  final  enunciation  of  the  grand  se- 
cret. 

Mr.  Faber  adduces  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  secret  of  the  mysteries  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini- 
ty, running  into  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  To  this 
secret,  Irenens,  the  scholar  of  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of 
St.  John,  who  wrote  in  the  year  175,  but  who  was  bom 
in  the  year  97,  alludes :  "This"  says  he,  "  is  the  Chbdt, 
THE  Son  op  God.  Such  is  the  mystery,  which  Paul  de- 
clares to  have  been  manifested  to  him  by  revelation; 
namely,  that  he  who  suft*ered  under  Pontins  Pilate,  is 
the  Lord  and  King,  and  God  and  Judge  of  all,  receiving 
power  from  him  who  is  God  of  all,  since  he  became  sub- 
ject unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross." 

To  this  testimony  may  be  added  that  of  the  ancient 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus ;  whether  be  were 
Justin  Martyr  himself,  or  whether  (according  to  his  own 
descriptive  statement  of  his  character,)  he  were  some 
apostolical  man,  a  contemporary  of  Justin  Martyr.  In 
the  course  of  a  very  long,  and  very  fine  passage,  while 
this  writer  styles  the  Christian  worship  of  God  the  mys- 
tery which  man  can  never  discover,  he  teaches  us,  when 
largely  treating  of  the  nature  and  offices  of  Christ,  that 
"  the  Word,  though  to-day  called  a  Son,  existed,  never- 
theless, eternally." 

Such  was  the  doctrine  communicated  from  a  very 
early  pei4od,  to  every  catechumen,  before  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  sacrament  of  Baptism, — certainly  as  early  as 
the  age  of  Justin  and  Ireneus.* 

A  FIFTH  line  of  testimony  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
early  Christians  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
is  found  in  the  unanimous  primitive  interpretation  of  ' 
those  texts,  the  true  import  of  which  is  now  liti^ted  ^ 
between  modern  Trinitarians  and  modern  Anti-Trmita-^ 
rians. 

If  the  primitive  church,  up  to  the  Apostolic  a^e,  wer^ 
Anti-Trinitarian,  the  system  of  Scriptural  interpretation^ 
uniformly  adopted  by  the  Fathers  of  that  church,  must 

*  See  Faber,  voL  L,  E  L,  ch.  viit,  ^  SOei^ttO. 
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pl&inly  have  been  Anti-Trinitarian  likewise ;  and  con- 
versely, if  the  primitive  churcli,  np  to  the  Apostolic  age, 
were  Trinitarian  ;  the  system  of  Scriptural  interpretation 
uniformly  adopted  by  the  Fathei-s  of  that  church,  must 
also  have  been  Trinitarian  ;  since  a  church  collectively 
cannot  hold  one  set  of  doctrines,  while  all  the  leading 
teachers,  and  writers,  and  divines,  and  bishops,  in  direct 
and  foil  conimnnion  with  it,  openly  and  avowedly  main- 
tatn  quite  another  set  of  doctrines.  The  unanimous  sys- 
tem of  exposition  adopted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  three 
first  centuries,  is  evidence  as  to  what  system  of  exposi- 
tion was  familiarly  received  in  the  church  of  the  three 
first  centuries,  as  setting  forth  the  undoubted  mind  of 
Holy  Scripture.  For,  though  the  insulated  exposition  of 
an  insulated  writer,  mi^ht  justly  be  deemea  nothing 
more  than  the  unauthoritative  speculation  of  his  own 
private  judgment;  it  is  morally  impossible  that  all  the 
•writers  of  a  church  should  be  unanimous  in  their  system 
of  Scriptural  interpretation;  if,  in  point  of  systematic 
Scriptural  interpretation,  the  church  itself,  collectively, 
differed  from  them  utterly,  and  radically,  and  esse»tial- 

ly. 

"So  far  as  my  own  reading  and  observation  extend," 
says  Mr.  Faber,  "  the  early  fathers  invariably  and  unani- 
monsly  interpret  the  texts  now  litigated  between  Trini- 
tarians and  Anti-Trinitarians,  not  after  the  mode  recom- 
mended by  the  latter,  but  precisely  after  the  mode 
adopted  by  the  former.  In  no  one  instance,  which,  in 
the  course  of  a  tolerably  wide  investigation,  I  have  been 
able  to  discover,  do  they  ever  interpret  a  single  text,  so 
as  to  bring  out  the  result,  that  tfuit  text  does  not  teach 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
Oodhead.  If,  among  the  Fathers  of  the  three  first  cen- 
turies there  be  an  exception,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  have 
inadvertently  overlooked  it.  To  this  general  rule,  I 
■myself,  at  least,  am  unable  to  produce  a  single  excep- 
tion."* This  argument  acquires  a  tenfold  force,  when 
we  consider  that  heretics,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  these 
texts,  rejected  the  Books  of  Scripture  in  which  they  are 

•  See  Faber,  1 B.  L/eh.  iz.,  pp.  281-244,  and  App.  L,  pp.  299S11,  where 
theae  texta  and  the  eocplaiiatioiia  are  giren  at  length. 
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found,*  and  also  the  strict  harmony  of  the  present  line 
of  evidence,  with  all  the  other  lines  of  evidence  which 
have  now  in  review  saccessively  passed  before  us ;  and 
that  force,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  becomes  abeolutelj 
irresistible,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  present 
position  is  established,  not  merely  by  a  single  testimony, 
or  by  a  single  class  of  testimonies,  but  by  a  concurrence 
of  numerous  distinct  classes  of  testimonies,  all  vonchiog 
for  the  same  fact,  and  all  tending  to  the  same  purpdM. 
As,  in  re^^ard  to  Scripture,  the  early  Doctors  expounded, 
so,  in  point  of  fact,  without  any  contradiction,  on  the 
part  of  Christians,  did  the  enemies  of  Christianity  alle^; 
so,  from  generation  to  generation,  did  the  primitive 
Christians  worship ;  so,  with  one  mouth,  to  be  the  uni* 
versally  received  doctrine  of  the  Church  Catholic,  did 
the  ancient  apologists  profess ;  so,  with  rare  and  striking 
concord,  did  all  the  early  creeds  or  symbols  propound : 
so  were  all  the  ancient  liturgies  constructed  ;  so  were  all 
the  catechumens  instituted.  If  the  church  of  the  first 
ages  had  been  Anti-Trinitarian,  this  accordance,  in  so 
many  different  points,  could  never  have  existed.  B;  all 
the  laws  of  evidence,  therefore,  the  inevitable  result 
from  it  is,  that  the  primitive  churc)i,  up  to  the  age  of  the 
Apostles,  held  and  taught,  as  vitally  essential  truths,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Godhead  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

A  SIXTH  line  of  testimony,  in  corroboration  of  the  fact 
that  the  early  Christians  were  believers  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  is  found  in  the  argument  from  prescrip* 
tion  and  universality,  as  this  was  urged  by  them.  About 
the  year  175,  when  the  then  aged  Ireneus  wrote;  and 
about  the  year  200,  when  TertuTlian  flourished.;  that  is 

*  Instead  of  the  litigated  texts  beioff  read  by  these  reli2ioiiift%  without 
suggesting  to  them  any  such  notions  of  the  divinity  or  the  pre-exiitenet 
of  Christ,  as  are  now  supposed  to  be  clearly  contained  in  them,  the  tntCh 
is,  that  they  allowed  to  tnoae  texts  no  voice  whatever  in  the  dednon  «C" 
the  questioB,  whether  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  or  whether  he  is  rerr  God^ 
mysteriously  unit^  to  very  man;  for  they  cut  the  matter  short  by  th^ 
compendious  process  of  utterly  rejecting  the  whole  of  St  Paurs  writingi^^ 
and  all  the  Gospels,  save  that  of  St.  Matthew,  or  rather  what  thev  pleaaeS 
to  call  that  of  Su  Matthew.     So  incorrigible,  indeed,  were  the  flbionite^^ 
in  their  error,  and  so  completely  did  they  proceed  upon  the  plan  of  totttJ 
rejection,  rather  than  on  the  plan  of  perverse  mitinterpretatioii,  that  thmj- 
aotuAlly  disregarded  eron  ApottolMNU  «nthoritj  itMlC 
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to  say,  about  76  years,  and  about  100  years  after  the 
death  of  St  John,  when,  through  chronological  necessi- 
ty, and  agreeably  to  positive  attestation,  no  particular 
cnarch  could  have  been  separated  from  the  Apostolic 
1^^  by  more  than  two  intervening  steps  of  communica- 
tion ;  ALL  the  then  existing  churches  mutually  in  com- 
munion with  each  other,  though  variously  deriving  their 
succession  from  twelve  different  apostles,  held  precisely 
Uie  same  system  of  doctrine  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
Deity,  or  respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  Deity  exists; 
and,  on  this  point,  tbeir  harmony  was  such,  that  not  a 
lingle  church  could  be  found  which  held  any  other  sys- 
tem than  what  is  now  called  Trinitarian.    That  is  to  say, 
it  was  a  system  which  asserted  the  existence  of  the  one 
Ddty  in  three  persons ;  and  which  maintained  that  the 
lecond  of  these  three  persons  became  incarnate,  and  ap- 

Gred  upon  earth,  as  the  man  Christ- Jesus.  Sucn, 
rever,  is  not  the  whole  amount  of  the  fact  publicly 
appealed  to  by  Ireneus  and  TertuUian.  While,  without 
tangle  exception,  they  all  concuri*ed  in  holding  that 
peenfiar  doctrine,  which  is  briefly  denominated  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity ;  they  all,  moreover,  without  a  single 
exception,  concurred  in  declaring,  that,  through  one,  or 
at  the  most,  through  two  intermediate  channels,  they 
had  received  this  doctrine  fix>m  some  one  or  other  of  the 
twelve  Apostles,  up  to  whom  they  severally  carried  their 
ecclesiastical  succession  ;  that,  the  Rule  of  Faith,  which 
propounded  this  doctrine,  was  ultimately  derived  from 
Christ  himself,  and  that,  as  it  was  universal  in  point  of 
reception,  throughout  all  the  provincial  churches  in  mu- 
tual communion  with  each  other,  so  it  was  questioned 
by  none  save  heretics,  who,  in  parties  of  scattered  indi- 
vidaals,  had  gone  out  from  the  great,  and  more  ancient 
bodv  of  the  Church  Catholic* 

Mr.  Faber  quotes,  in  confirmation  of  this  position,  Ire- 
QCDB,  TertuUian,  Hegesippus,  and  urges  in  confirmation, 
all  the  previous  lines  of  proof,  and  the  fact  that  it  never 
was  denied  by  the  ancient  heretics,!  "  and  hence,  all 
heretics,  says  Ireneus,  are  much  later  than  the  Bishops, 

•  See  Iren.  Adv.  haer.,  lib.  i,  c  2,  pp.  34-86 :  lib.  iii,  c  4^  §  2,  p.  172. 
TotoL  de  pimeecript.  ad.  haer.,  §  4»  Oper.,  pu  100. 
t  8m  T&  L,  Bw  X  «li- z>,  pik  a46-»7l. 
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to  whom  the  Apostles  delivered  the  churches.''  ^^  What- 
ever is  first,"  says  Tertullian,  ^^  is  tme ;  whatever  is  later, 
is  spurious." 

Now,  when  this  arffnment  was  originally  used,  the 
fundamental  fact,  it  will  be  observed,  required  no  histo- 
rical establishment.  Without  an  effort,  it  was  palpaUe 
and  obvious  to  every  individual  throughout  the  entire 
world  of  Christianity.  Each  person  was  himself  an  m- 
witness.  In  the  days  of  Ireneus  and  Tertnllian,  the  met 
of  the  universal  Trinitariauism  of  the  whole  Catholie 
Church  in  all  its  mutually  symbolizing  and  mntnally 
communicating  branches,  no  more  demanded  the  fbmi- 
ality  of  a  grave  historic  demonstration,  than  the  ftet 
of  the  universal  Trinitariauism  of  the  entire  reforoied 
Church  would  now  demand  such  a  sabstantiation.  lliose 
two  early  Fathers  appealed  to  what  was  then  familiaily 
known  to  every  Christian ;  and  upon  the  notorious  faet| 
thus  api)ealed  to,  they  framed  their  celebrated  aigament, 
from  universality  and  prescription. 

A  SEVENTH  line  of  proof  of  the  Trinitarianism  of  the 
early  Christians,  is  the  certain  connection  which  can  be 
proved  to  subsist  between  that  system  of  doctrine  and 
the  Apostles,  as  its  first  promulgators.    Ireneus  of  Ly- 
ons,  was  born  in  the  year  97 ;  and  he  wrote  or  published 
his  work  against  the  Heresies  of  the  Age,  in  the  year 
175.     While  a  young  man,  as  he  himself  teaches  ns,  he 
was  a  pupil  of  rolycarp;  which  Polycarp  was  himself 
the  disciple  of  the  Apostles,  and  eminently  so  of  their 
last  survivor,  the  apostle  St.  John.     Hence,  though  he 
actually  wrote  or  published,  not  earlier  than  the  year 
175  ;  yet  his  strictly  proper  evidence  is,  in  truth,  moch 
more  ancient ;  for,  it  may  justly  be  deemed  the  perBonal 
evidence  of  his  youth  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  f>ersonal  evi- 
dence uf  a  witness,  who  was  living,  and  learning,  and 
observing,  about  the  year  120,  or  only  about  twenty 
years  after  St.  John's  departure.    And  hence,  on  tbe 
principle  already  laid  down,  the  church  of  Lvons,  ow 
which  he  presided  as  Bishop,  stood,  through  his  instn- 
mentality,  though  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  second 
centurv,  separated  only  by  a  single  descent,  from  the 
Apostfes  themselves. 

Let  us  again  consider  one  of  the  seviprBl  stotementB  of 
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doctrine  made  by  Irenens.    Speaking  of  this  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  its  kindred  topics,  he  says :  "  The 
Church,  thongh  dispensed  through  ttie  whole  world  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  hath  received  this  Faith  from  the 
Apoetles  and  their  disciples.    She  believes  in  one  God, 
the  Father  Almighty ;  who  hath  made  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  and  the  seas,  and  all  things  in  them :    And  in 
one  Jeans  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  who  became  incar- 
nate for  onr  salvation  :   And  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  who, 
\      through  the  prophets,  preached  the  dispensations,  and 
the  advents,  ana  the  birth  from  the  virgm,  and  the  pas- 
lion,  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  the  incar- 
nate ascension  to  heaven  of  our  beloved  Lord  Jesus 
Ohrist ;  and  his  coming  from  heaven  in  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  to  recapitulate  all  things,  and  to  raise  up  all 
flflshof  all  mankind,  in  order  that  to  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord  and  God,  and  Saviour,  and  King,  according  to  the 
■to      food  pleasure  of  the  invisible  Father,  every  knee  may 
I        DOW,  of  things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth,  and  things 
\       Qoder  the  earth  :  and  iu  order  that  he  may  in  all  things 
t       eiecute  just  jjudgraent."    "  Having"  he  adds,  "  received 
L      this  declaration  and  this  faith,  the  church,  though  scat- 
^      terad  throughout  the  whole  world,  diligently  guards  it, 
^     II  if  inhabiting  only  a  single  house ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
^     the  believes  these  matters,  as  having  one  soul  and  the 
same  heart ;  and  she  harmoniously  preaches  and  declares 
ud  believes  them,  as  possessing  only  one  mouth.     For 
tkroneh  the  world,  there  are  indeed  dissimilar  langua- 
m :  but  the  force  of  this  tradition  is  one  and  the  same. 
Ana  neither  do  the  churches,  which  aie  founded  in  Ger- 
many, believe  otherwise,  or  deliver  otherwise ;  nor  do 
those,  which  are  founded  in  the  Iberias,  or  among  the 
Celts,  or  in  the  East,  or  in  Egypt,  or  in  Libya,  or  iu  the 
central  regions  of  the  earth.     But  as  God's  creature,  the 
son  is  one  and  the  same  in  the  whole  world;  so,  like- 
wise the  preaching  of  the  truth  everywhere  shines,  and 
enlightens  all  men  who  are  wilting  to  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth."* 

ouch  is  the  testimony  of  Ireneus :  and  that  this  was 
also  tanght  by  Polycarp,  who  formed  the  intervening 

▲dv.  hMT.  Mh.  i,  e.  a,  8»  ppi  Si-ae. 
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link  between  Ircnens  and  the  Apostles,  Ireneas  distinct- 
ly affirms.  "  Polycarp  also,"  he  says,  "  who  was  not 
only  instructed  by  the  Apostles,  and  conversed  witb 
many  of  them,  but  who  was  likewise  by  the  Apostles 
made  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  in  Asia :  this 
Polycarp  always  taught  us  those  things  which  he  bad 
learned  from  the  Apostles  themselves,  which  he  also  de- 
livered to  the  church,  and  which  alon^  are  trae.  All  the 
churches  in  Asia,  and  they  who  succeeded  Polycarp,  down 
to  the  present  day,  give  testimony  to  these  things.*  i 

Now,  among  the  Asiatic  churches  thus  appealed  to, 
Polycarp  had  been  a  burning  and  a  shining  light,  ror 
the  space  of  more  than  half  a  century  ;  which  period  of 
more  than  half  a  century  had  expired  only  twentv-eight 
years  previous  to  the  making  of  the  appeal  on  toe  ^ui 
oflreneus.  Therefore,  the  churches  of  Asia,  and  the 
successors  of  Polycarp,  could  not  possibly  have  then 
been  ignorant  as  to  the  mere  uakedyac^  of  woat  doctrioes 
were  really  preached  by  Polycarp. 

The  justice  of  the  appeal  is  however  directly  evinced 
by  the  testimony,  both  of  Polycarp  himself,  and  of  the 
members  of  his  church  who  witnessed  his  martyrdom, 
which  has  been  already  quoted,  and  by  the  testimony  of 
Justin  Martyr,  whose  conversionf  took  place  shortly 
alter  the  year  130,  or  but  little  more  than  thirty  years 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  St.  John.  Hence,  toe  doc- 
trinal testimony  contained  in  any  of  his  writings,  is,  in 
fact,  the  doctrinal  testimony  of  the  year  130 ;  for,  about 
that  time  it  was,  that  Justin  was  catechetically  instraet- 
ed  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.  About  the  year  180, 
therefore,  the  whole  Christian  Church,  in  doctrine  and 
in  woi'ship,  was  avowedly  Trinitarian. 

The  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr,  be  it  also  observed, 
vouches  fur  the  yet  additional  fact,  that  the  ChristiaoBof 
that  day  were  ready  to  deliver  their  faith  and  their  pno- 
t>ce  to  all  who  should  wish  to  learn  them,  even  as  they 
themselves  had  been  previously  taught  the  same  faith, 
and  the  same  practice,  by  the  regularly  appointed  cite- 
chists,  their  own  ecclesiastically  authorized  instracton 

*  Iren.  Adv.  haer.,  lib.  ill,  o.  8,  p.  171. 
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and  predecessors.  The  whole  body  of  Christiaus,  in  the 
year  130,  therefore,  both  themselves  held,  and  were  rea- 
dj  to  teach  to  others,  the  doctrine  and  adoration  of  God, 
even  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  prophetic  Spirit. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  have  thus  been  regularly 
brought,  perfectly  agrees  with  the  testimony  of  Ireneus ; 
and  BO  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  final  result,  on  the  legiti- 
mate principles  of  historical  evidence,  is  the  positive 
Apostolical  antiquity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

There  are  many  works  in  which  the  opinions  of  the 
early  fathers  on  this  doctrine  will  be  found  collated.  Of 
these,  the  principal  one  wad,  A  Vindication  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  against  the  excep- 
tions of  Mi*.  Theophilus  Lindsev,  from  Scripture  and 
Antiquity :  by  Thomas  Eandolpb,  D.  D.,  President  of 
0.  C.  0., ;  and  Ladv  Margaret's  Professor  of  Divinity, 
Oxford,  1776.  Bishop  Bull's  works :  1.  Defence  of  the 
Nicene  Creed.  2.  The  Judgment  of  the  Catholic  Church 
of  the  three  first  centuries,  concerning  the  necessity  of 
believing  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  true  God,  assert- 
ed against  M.  Simon  ^Episcopius  and  others.  3.  The 
Primitive  and  Apostolical  Tradition  concerning  the  re- 
eeived  doctrine  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  our  Saviour 
Jeens  Christ's  Divinity,  asserted  and  plainlv  proved 
affainst  Daniel  Zuicker,  a  Prussian,  and  his  fate  disci- 
ptes  in  Endand.  Of  these.  Dr.  Burton's  Testimonies  of 
the  Ante-]N  icene  Fathers  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  already 
very  scarce,  is  emmently  full,  candid  and  satisfactory .''^ 

*  Dr.  Burton's  Testimoiiies  of  the  Ante-Nioene  Fathers  to  the  Dootrine 
of  Um  Trinitj,  and  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  published  in  Oxford, 
18tl.  It  contains  the  names  of  the  following  writers:  Ignatius,  Polycarp^ 
Jwtin  Martyr,  Athenagoraa,  Lucian,  Ironeus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Ter- 
tolluui,  Hippolitns^  Origen,  ^ppian,  Novatian,'  Dionysius,  Alexandrius^ 
Boiiuuina»  Theoffnostus,  Alexander,  Athanasius,  Eusebins^  Council  of  Nice. 
In  every  case,  uso,  he  gives  the  original,  as  well  as  the  translation.  See 
•ko  hit  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to  the  Divinity  of  the  Son 
efOod. 

Bendea  these  distinct  works  on  the  subject,  are  the  works  of  Dr.  Wa- 
tariand,  in  ten  vola  S  va  Oxford,  1888,  ohieAy  occupied  with  voluminous 
end  foil  discussion^  including  the  testimony  of  the  Fiithers,  on  the  subject 
ef  the  IVinity.  See  also  Caixs  Testimonies  of  the  Fathers  of  the  first  four 
oentnries^  to  the  doctrine  of  the  XXXTX  Articles^  Art  1.  Welohman  on 
klie  same  sohjeet    Smith's  Testiknony  to  the  Messiah,  Appendix.    Suioeri 
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From  this  I  will  quoto  tho  fullowing  declaration:  "He 
first  quustioii  for  inquiry  is,  whether  the  writers  of  the 
first  three  centuries  were  nnanimuus;  whether  one  uni- 
form syjitem  uf  hclief  concerning  the  Son  and  the  IIolj 
Giiost  can  be  expected  from  their  writings,  or  whether 
they  o))po8ed  and  contradicted  each  other.  Even  if  we 
should  adopt  the  latter  conchisic^n,  it  would  bj  no  meaoa 
follow  that  thev  held  the  Socinian  or  Unitarian  notiong. 
Pains  have  been  taken  to  rescue  some  of  thetn  frrjin  an 
inclination  to  Arianism  ;  and  the  present  work  may 
shew  wiiether  the  attiMupt  has  not  been  successful;  bat 
there  is  not  even  a  shadow  of  \h\hA\  that  any  one  of 
these  writers  approach  to  the  iSocinian  or  Unitariaa 
tenets.  It  will  however  be  seen,  that  the  Fathers  of  the 
fii*8t  three  centuries  were  perfectly  unaninnous.  There 
are  no  signs  of  doubt,  or  dissension,  in  any  of  their  wri- 
tings. Some  of  them  were  engaged  in  controverey, 
while  others  merely  illustrated  Scripture,  or  applied 
themselves  to  practical  theology.  In  all  of  them,  we 
find  the  same  uniform  mode  of  expression  concerning 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  testimony  is  collected 
with  e([ual  ])lainness  from  tho  casual  and  incidental  re- 
ntarks,  as  from  the  laboured  conclusion  of  the  apologist 
and  the  polemic." 

I  had  myself  proceeded  some  length,  in  the  pemsalof 
the  early  Fathers,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  tlieir  testi- 
mony on  this  and  other  subjects  from  personal  and  ori- 
ginal examination.  Having,  however,  become  possessed 
of  the  work  of  Mr.  Faber,  based  upon  his  careful  perusal 
of  the  early  Fathers,  1  found  his  method  of  presenting 
their  testimony  so  clear  and  conclusive,  not  only  as  ha- 
ving tlieir  undivided  opinions,  but  the  views  also  of  the 
entire  church,  in  their  days,  that  I  have  concluded  to 
adopt  it,  and  to  present  a  summar}'  of  the  arguments  he 
so  ably  and  elaborately  maintained.^ 

ThcBftunis.    Eccl.  sab.  nom.    rpias,  Ac.     Hagenbach's  Hist  of  Chntiin 
Doctrine,  vol.  i.,  pp.  19.  60,  %1%  128.     And  iu  a  variety  of  other  wori* 

♦  The  work  is  entitled,  The  Aj>oetolicity  of  Trinitarianiui,  (or,  iteeopy 
Title  Page.)  Tlie  iirst  vol.  oontains  the  positive  testimony,  with  adiieot' 
sion  respecting  the  Primitive  Hebrew  Church  of  Jenisalem,  the  NaMWiMi 
of  Ebionite^  Ac.  The  second  voL  is  occupied  with  s  fnU  and  eUbonte 
reply  to  all  the  objections  whidi  have  been  made  againit  the  TMrntmB- 
itm  of  that  testimony. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

SLAVERY. 

.  Blavebt,  08  it  appears  in  the  Holt  Scbiptubes,  is  a 
man's  being  owned  as  a  man  bv  his  fellow  man  :  Job  31  r 
lias  ;  Gen.  18 :  17-19  ;  Col.  4:1;  Eph.  6:9;  Gen.  17 : 
11-13;  23:  24-27;  and  in  the  sense  that  his  person  is 
under  the  control,  and  his  services  at  the  command  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  owner:  Gen.  14:  14r24;  2:  85; 
levit.  26  :  44^6  ;  Job,  19 :  16 ;  Exod.  20 :  17 ;  Dent.  16 : 
18 ;  Matt.  8:9;  Luke  17 :  7-9 ;  Eph.  6  :  6-8 ;  Coi.  8 :  22- 
85 ;  1  Trm.  6 :  1-2 ;  Titus  2 :  9-12;  and  such  control  of  his 

ron  for  service,  may  be  transferred  to  another:  Gten. 
14-24  ;  34 :  36 ;  25 :  6,  and  26 :  12-14 ;  Levit.  26  :  44- 
46.  The  owner  has  also  authority,  not  only  to  punish 
the  servant  for  traTisgressions,  but  also  to  compel  his 
obedience  and  service :  Gen.  16:6;  Exod.  21 :  20-21 ; 
Prov.  29 :  19 ;  Luke  12 :  47  ;  1  Sam.  25  :  10 ;  1  Kings,  2 : 
IMO;  Gen.  16:  8-9;  Philemon,  vs.  1-26;  Ps.  123:  2; 
lFesti'2;  20;;Roih.  18:  1-5. 
■  TAe  rigkt  qfovmerehip  was  created  in  various  ways^ 
18  follows :     '       ' 

By  Conquest. — Prisoners  taken  in  war,  instead  of  be- 
iag' destroyed,  mi^  be  reduced  to  slavery;  they  were 
divided  amon^.  the  conquerors,  who,  at  their  pleasure^ 
eitber  retained  them  for  their  own  use,  or  sold  them  into 
•ervitnde  to  othersi— Gen.  14 :  21 ;  Deut.  20  :  11-14 ;  21 : 
10-14;  1  Kings,  9  :  20-21 ;  Deut.  28  :  68  ;  Levit.  26:  44- 
4« ;  JoshuH,  9 :  1-27. 

By  Purchase* — An  equivalent  in  money,  or  anything 
dee,  being. given  to  the  owner  for  his  slave:  Gen.  17: 
1«-18;28:27;  Exod.  12:  44;  Gen.  37:  2636^  89:  1; 
Exod.  21 :  2 ;  Matt.  18 :  25  ;  Levit  26 :  44*46  ;  Dent.  16 : 
18 ;  Levit.  22 :  11.  Or  the  poor,  unable  to  support  him- 
self, sold  himself  or  part  of  his  family  for  a  support,  into 
■Iftvery.— Levit.  26:  38-64;  Neh.  6:  6.  (The  price— 
Exod.  21:  32;  Levit.  27:  1-8;  Ezek.  27:  13.) 

By  Debt. — ^The  creditor  seizing  the  person  of  the  debU 
iTj  and  holding  him  in  bondage  for  the  debt;  2  Kings^ 
t :  1 ;  or  selliuff  the  debtor  for  the  debt:  Matt.  18 :  2&. 
Vol.  IX.— No.  3.  3 
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By  Crime. — The  thief,  when  unable  to  make  restitn- 
tion,  was  sold  for  his  thefl.     ExikI.  22 :  3. 

By  Birth. — ^The  children  of  slaves  followed  the  condi- 
tion of  their  parents ;  or  if  born  of  a  free-man  and  oft 
slave  mother,  they  followed  the  condition  of  the  mother. 
Gen.  14 :  14 ;  16 :  3 ;  17 ;  12-13,  27 ;  Levit.  S6  :  4446; 
Exod.  21:  1-6;  Eccl.  2:  7. 

By  Gift. — An  owner  making  a  present  of  bond-men 
and  bond- women  to  another :  Gen.  20 :  14.  Comp.  12: 
16. 

By  Inheritance. — ^Bond-men  and  bond-women  being 
willed  away  with  other  property  by  parents  to  children. 
Gen.  25 :  6  ;  24  :  35-36. 

And  by  Voluntary  Act:  the  Hebrew  servant  refbeing 
to  go  out*  free  when  legally  entitled  bo  to  do.  Exod.  91: 
1-8  ;  Deut.  15  :  12-17. 

The  right  of  ownership  in  the  slave,  being  created  in 
either  one  of  the  forms  now  stated,  was  as  perfect  and 
valid  in  law,  as  the  right  to  any  other  sort  of  property 
whatever. 

In  the  inventories  of  property,  they  are  reckoned  as 
property  :  Gen.  24 :  35  ;  12  :  16  ;  20  ;  14 ;  Exod.  20 :  10, 
17.  They  are  also  called  an  ^^  inheritance,'^  a  ^^  posses- 
sion," and  ''  money."— Levit.  25  :  44-46  ;  Exod.  21 :  21; 
Eccl.  2 :  4-7. 

When  lost,  the  slave  could  be  sought  after,  and  daim- 
ed,  and  recovered,  as  any  other  property. 

The  angel  who  found  Uagar  in  the  wilderness,  escaped 
from  her  mistress,  directed  her  to  return^  and  to  submit 
herself  to  her  mistress  :  Gen.  16  :  6-9.    When  a  servant  . 
ran  away  from  his  master,  within  the  territories  of  thenh 
twelve  tribes,  or  countries  subject  to  them,  the  masteroi 
might  pursue  after  and  recover  him  :  1  Kings,  2  :  39-40^ 
and  1  Sam.  25 :  10.     And  this  right  of  property  is  re- 
cognized by  the  apostle  Paul,  bv  nis  sending  back  the 
runaway  slave  Onesimus  to  his  lawful  mastor,  Phile« 
mon.    Epistle  to  Philemon. 

Slaves  were  protected  in  law,  as  property,  from  abuse 
and  oppression,  on  the  part  of  their  own  mastors,  who, 
when  guilty  of  either  one  or  the  other,  rendered  tbeio* 
selves  liable  to  punishment  before  the  judges. — ^Exod.81: 
20^21;  26-27;  Gen.  9:  6;  Numb.  86:  SMtS.    And  iu 
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eases  of  maiming,  to  the  loss  of  their  slaves  altoj^ether : 
and  masters,  as  the  representatives  of  their  servants, 
coald  seek  redress  for  them  in  all  cases  of  injury  (Exod. 
U :  32,J  from  others. 

Nor  aid  the  law  allow  slaves  to  be  gotten  and^held, 
Bxcept  in  such  manner  as  the  law  itself  prescribed.  No 
Hebrew  was  permitted  to  acquire  a  slave,  either  by  vio- 
lence or  fraud  :  otherwise,  he  should,  he  put  to  death. — 
[t  constituted  the  crime  of  "  man-stealing,"  whether  the 
man  stolen  were  a  Hebrew  or  a  foreigner:  Exod.  21: 
16 ;  Comp.  Gen.  40  :  15  ;  Deut.  24  :  7  ;  1  Tim.  1 :  10. 

While  the  law  thus  protected  the  master  in  the  poS' 
iession  of  his  servants  within  the  commonwealth  of  Isra- 
bI  ;  yet,  a  law  was  enacted  for  the  protection  of  slaves 
dscaping  into  Judea  from  foreign  countries.  In  such 
Bases,  the  fugitives  were  not  to  be  delivered  up  again  to 
their  masters,  (Deut.  23  :  15-16;  Comp :  1  Sam.  80  :  15,) 
Nrhich  law  has  become  the  law  of  nations  on  the  point. 
N"d  reference  is  had  in  this  law  (as  a  })roper  interj)reta- 
tion  of  Deut.  23  :  15-16,  taken  in  connection  with  all  the 
laws  relating  to  the  institution  of  slavery  in  Israel  will 
ihow,)  to  slaves  within  the  territories  of  Israel,  escaping 
Trom  one  tribe  or  city  to  another.  If  such  were  not 
to  be  given  up,  there  would  have  been  an  end  speedily 
pnt  to  servitude  among  the  people  of  God.  If  the  foreign 
ilave  were  a  criminal  fleeing  from  justice,  in  that  case, 
we  presume,  he  would  be  given  up:  and  upon  the  prin- 
3iple  embraced  in  the  laws  requiring  no  protection  to  be 

r'ven  to  criminals.  Exod.  21 :  14 ;  Deut.  19 :  11-13 ; 
Kings,  2 :  29-34. 

And  to  conclude  under  this  bead,  so  far  from  permit- 
Ing  the  right  of  the  ownership  of  slaves  to  be  invaded,  in 
my  way  or  form  ;  so  far  from  permitting  slaves  to  be 
injared  or  decoyed  or  stolen  away,  or  in  any  manner 
rendered  unprofltable  to  masters,  all  men  were  and  are 
l>7  the  command  of  God  in  the  Decalogue  forbidden,  so 
oQuch  as  to  ^^covet  their  neiglibor's  manservant,  or  his 
maid-servant."    Exod.  20:  17. 

The  right  of  ownership  in  the  slave,  according  to  the 
Seriptures,  respects  the  service  of  the  slave.  The  control 
if  his  person  being  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  his  ser- 
rice,  is  lodged  with  the  master  in  the  first  instance,  and 
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when  he  is  unable  to  exercise  it  efficiently,  with  the  citiI 
power  in  the  second,  which  comes  in  to  his  aid.  The 
exercise  of  this  power  of  control  is  necessarily  left  totbe 
discretion  of  the  master,  both  as  to  time,  the  means,  and 
the  extent :  but  he  is  required  to  act  benevolently  and 
humanely,  not  only  for  interest  and  for  conscience  sake, 
but  also  for  fear  of  the  civil  power,  which  casts  its  arms 
of  protection  around  the  slave,  as  part  of  the  body  poli- 
tic. 

This  right  of  ownership,  we  may  further  remark,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures,  is  in  man  as  man.     While  the 
slave  is  reckoned  as  property,  yet,  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  spoken  of,  and  by  all  the  laws  regulating  bis 
.religions  instruction  and  training,  and  his  treatment,  he 
is  not  viewed  in  the  li^ht  of  a  mere  dumb  animal,  nor  a 
mere  chattel :  but  he  is  a  man  ;  a  fellow  being ;  having 
the  attributes,  the  connections,  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the 
joys  and  sorrows  common  to  humanity,  although  in  a 
subordinate  condition  in  society,  and  not  upon  asocial 
or  civil  equality  with  his  master.    In  his  station  and 
circumstances,  he  is  to  be  respected  and  treated  as  a 
man ;  and  have  accorded  to  him  all  the  rights,  privile- 
ges,  protection  and  enjoyments,  which  are  compatible 
with  that  station,  and  with  those  circumstaDces.    The 
authority  of  the  master  over  him  is  perfect  within  his 
appropriate  sphere  as  a  master.    He  cannot  command, 
nor  in  any  manner  require  his  servant  either  to  do  or  to 
suffer  that  which  would  be  criminal  before  God  and« 
man  ;  or  injurious  to  him  in  mind,  body,  family  or  ee— « 
tate.     He  is  under  obligation  to  do  to  him  as  he  wouli^ 
wish  to  be  done  by,  were  he  in  the  like  condition  anc^ 
circumstances.     (3n  the  other  hand,  the  obligations  an^ 
duties  of  the  slave  are  pressed  upon  him  as  a  man.    The 
Scriptures  do  not  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  jnstice  of  the 
origin  or  nature  of  the  governments  under  which  men 
live ;  nor  upon  the  righteousness  or  unrighteousness  of 
their  administration  :  but  they  uniformly  recognize  ^^the 
powers  that  be  as  ordained  of  Uod,"  and  therefore,  be- 
cause of  Divine  ordination   and  authority,  are  to  be 
obeyed  under  penalty  of  Divine  displeasure.     Servants 
are  rational  and  accountable  creatures  of  God,  and  are 
to  render  obedience  to  tboee  who  are  set  in  authority 
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over  them :  not  only  that  they  may  approve  themselves 
to  Ood,  and  to  the  consciences  of  men,  bnt  that  they 
may  also  escape  wrath.  Herein  are  they  regarded  by 
Ood,  although  in  a  servile  and  dependent  condition,  as 
"the  possession,"  "the  money"  of  their  masters,  yet  not 
as  the  brutes  that  perish,  nor  as  mere  senseless  goods 
and  chattels,  but  as  men.  Whatever  changes  and  vicis- 
sitndes  they  may  pass  through  as  "  the  possession"  or 
"money"  of  men,  they  are  ''bond-w^n"  and  "bond- 
i4K>m«n,"  and  are  so  considered  and  treated  all  the  Bible 
through.  • 

Slavery  among  the  people  of  God  was  both  temporary 
%Xk6  perpetual^  according  to  the  national  character  of  the 
slaves  tnemselves. 

The  temporary  slaves  were  of  Hebrew  origin;  and 
made  slaves  by  poverty,  crime,  or  voluntary  act.  They 
could  be  held  in  servitude  by  their  brethren,  but  six 
years  only  :  in  the  seventh  year  they  were  to  be  set  free; 
and  with  special  rewards  and  gifts  on  the  score  not  only 
of  brotherhood,  according  to  the  flesh,  but  also  of  justice, 
since  the  labour  of  a  slave  was  more  profitable  to  the 
master  than  that  of  an  hired  servant,  for  the  master  paid 
him  no  wages  for  his  work. — Deut.  16:  *12-18.  If  the 
slave  was  unmarried,  he  should  be  set  free  unmarried  : 
if  married,  and  his  wife  had  shared  his  servitude  with 
him,  then  he  should  go  out  with  his  wife  and  family. 
Bat  if,  during  the  period  of  his  servitude,  he  married  a 
perpetual  slave,  belonging  to  his  master,  he  alone  should 

Sout  free:  and  his  family  would  remain  as  they  were, 
d  perpetual  possession  of  their  master.  In  this  case, 
however,  should  the  Hebrew  husband  and  father,  from 
affection  to  his  master  and  his  wife  and  children,  refuse 
his  right  of  going  out  free,  and  prefer  remaining  in  his 
condition,  his  master  should  bring  him  before  the  judges, 
and  the  fact  of  his  voluntary  subjection  being  establish- 
ed, in  lasting  evidence  of  it,  he  should  bore  his  ear 
through  with  an  awl ;  and  he  should  then  serve  him 
forever,  and  have  no  more  right  to  go  out  free  at  tlie  end 
of  every  six  years. — Exod.  21:  1-6.  And  this  law  a[>- 
plied  equally  to  female  slaves  in  like  circumstances. — 
Deut.  16 :  17. 
Bat  a  servant  of  this  sort,  it  appears,  after  all,  should, 
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together  with  his  family,  be  set  free  at  the  year  of  Jubi- 
lee :  and  for  the  reason  that  a  Hebrew  should  never  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  ''  bond-man"  or  "  boDd-ftervant," 
but  as  an  ^^  hired  servant,"  a  sojourner,  a  temporarj 
sla^e,  by  his  brethren.     Levit.  25  :  39-43. 

The  Li>rd  says,  "They  are  my  servantSi  which  I 
brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  they  shall  not  be 
sold  as  bond-men,"  or  with  the  sale  of  a  bond-man, 
Levit.  25  :  1-46 ;  that  is,  to  be  held  in  perpetual  bond- 
age, as  tlie  Lord  immediately  explains  :  "  Bjat  thy  bond- 
men and  thy  boiid^Mfds  which  thou  shalt  have,  shall 
be  of  the  heathen 'M^nd  about  you:  of  them  shall  ye 
buy  bond-men  and  bond-maids.  Moreover,  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  strangers  that  do  sojourn  among  you,  of  them 
shall  ye  buy,  and  of  their  families  that  are  with  you, 
which  they  begat  in  your  land  :  and  they  shall  be  your 
possession.  And  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inheritance 
for  your  children  after  you,  to  inherit  them  for  a  poesee- 
sion  :  they  shall  be  your  bond-men  forever ;  but  over 
your  brethren,  the  children  of  Israel,  ye  shall  not  rale 
one  over  another  with  rigour." — Levit.  25  :  44-46.  In 
this  passage,  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  Hebrew  and 
foreign  slaves ;  and  between  the  terms  which  they  seve^ 
ally  could  be  held  te  service :  the  Hebrew  for  six  years 
only  at  a  time  ;  and  under  no  circumstances  beyond  the 
year  of  Jubilee  :  while  slaves  of  foreign  nations  might 
be  held  as  a  possession  in  perpetual  bondage,  and  be- 
come the  inheritance  of  parents  and  children  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  Ihe  year  of  Jubilee  had,  in  its 
provisions  of  liberty  to  the  enslaved,  no  reference  wha^ 
ever  to  them.     They  never  went  out  free. 

In  accordance  with  this  law,  that  Israelites  should  not 
be  held  in  perpetual  bondage,  provision  is  made  of  t 
right  of  redeuiption  to  any  Hebrew  who  had  waxed  poor 
and  sold  himself  to  a  stranger  or  a  foreigner  dwelling  ia 
Judea.  If  unable  to  redeem  himself,  any  one  near  of 
kin  might  redeem  him,  and  at  any  time  previous  to  the 
year  of  Jubilee :  and  if  not  redeemed  before  then,  it 
the  Jubilee,  he  should  have  his  freedom  :  and  for  th^ 
reason  that  he  is  the  servant  of  God,  redeemed  out  of 
Egypt,  and  therefore  must  never  be  ruled  over  with 
rigour,  and  held  in  perpetual  bondage. — Levit.  25 :  47-55. 
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A.Dd  because  the  children  of  Israel  disregarded  the  law 
regolating  the  enslavement  of  their  brethren  ;  and  would 
not  release  thenr  at  the  times  appointed,  but  endeavoured 
lo  keep  them  in  perpetual  bondage,  the  an^r  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  them  in  the  days  or  Jeremiah 
the  Prophet,  34 :  8-17 ;  and  for  this  great  sin,  among 
many  others,  He  visited  them  with  the  sword,  with  pes- 
tilence and  famine,  and  removed  them  out  of  their  eood 
land  and  made  them  captives  in  all  kingdoms  of  the 

The  perpetual  slaves  were  of  foreign  origin,  obtained 
from  the  heathen  nations  ronnd  about.  Tuese,  accord- 
ing to  Levit.  25 :  44,  46,  already  referred  to,  might  be, 
and  were  held  in  perpetual  servitude  from  father  to  son, 
and  descended  in  families,  like  any  other  property,  from 
generation  to  generation.  They  were  bought,  sold,  given, 
and  willed  away  like  any  other  property.  They  were 
the  possession,  the  money  of  their  owners,  as  were  their 
Klver  and  gold,  and  flocks  and  herds.  The  idea  that  the 
Beripturee  make  a  ditference  between  servants  and  other 
property,  and  so  were  not  accounted  property,  is  puerile, 
and  in  the  face  of  positive  declarations  to  the  contrary. 
Ezod.ia:  5,16;  20:  14;  24:  35;  26:  13,14;  32: 
W;  86:  6-7.    Job,  1 :  1-18 ;  81 :  18-15. 

Tlie  increase  of  servants  born  in  the  house  and  bought 
with  money  is  reckoned  among  the  special  blessings  of 
Ghxl  upon  the  possessions  of  men.  Qen.  23:  85;  Job 
1:1-8;  Gen.  .32:  1-5;  83:  1011;  26:  1214. 

The  foreign  slaves,  in  all  religiously  trained  house- 
hoflds  in  Israel,  were  circumcised  ^nd  brought  up  in  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  God,  but  their  profession  of 
religion  and  membership  with  the  church  had  no  eflfect 
npon  their  civil  condition.  They  remained  in  perpetual 
servitude.  This  fact  obtained  also  with  slaves  m  the 
fcime  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles. 

Hie  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament — the  oldest 
reeords  in  the  world,  furnish  no  information  oi  the  precise 
pi$%od  in  the  history  of  our  race  in  which  theinetittUion 
qfdaverytook  itsYise.  Slavery  is  first  mentioned  as  a 
curse :  a  curse  to  be  visited  in  the  lapse  of  time  upon 
ELam  and  his  descendants,  and  not  long  atW  the  flood. 
Qen.  9:  20-2^. 
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The  ioBtitntion  sprang  np  between  the  ntteriiig  of  this 
corse  and  the  age  of  Job.  It  existed  in  the  age  of  Job, 
1:  1-3;  3:  19;  19:  16;  81:  18-16.  We  believe  Job 
to  have  been  cotcmporary  with  Serug,  and  Serng  was 
born  193  years  after  the  flood.  If  we  are  right  in  oar 
chronology  then  slavery  was  introduced  about  200  yean 
after  the  flood. 

The  precise  manner  is  as  inach  unknown  as  the  precise 
time  of  its  introduction.  It  owed  its  origin  no  doubt  to 
the  weaknesses  and  necessities  of  men,  which  placed 
them  either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  in  the  power, 
and  finally  into  the  absolute  possession  of  those  more 
nii£:hty  and  more  independent  than  themselves. 

it  was  extensively  prevalent  in  the  days  of  Abraham; 
indeed,  it  is  a  form  of  government  which  has  prevailed 
almost  in  all  nations,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  world 
from  his  time  to  the  present.  Once  introduced,  it  spread 
on  every  hand.    Such  is  the  testimony  of  hiatory. 

Since  the  days  of  Job  the  Church  of  God  has  hoi 
connection  with  this  inetitution.  It  has  never  known  an 
hour  in  its  existence  that  it  did  not  embrace  in  its  menoH 
bership  masters  and  servants. 

The  visible  Church  of  God,  set  up  in  the  family  and 
household  of  Abraham,  held  slaves  in  its  communion 
down  t<>  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  They  appear  in  that 
same  visible  Churdi  after  Christ  ascended  to  Heaven; 
in  the  churches  gathered  by  the  Apostles  wherever  thej 
went  })reaching  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  They  \m\ 
the  system  in  all  climes.  It  prevailed  over  the  Roman 
Empire.  It  survived  the  division  of  that  Empire,  and 
when  both  the  Eastern  ajid  Western  Empires  were 
broken  into  many  kingdoms  it  survived  in  them  all,  and 
finally  passed  away  by  slow  and  almost  imperceptible 
degrees  from  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  except  Kuesia 
and  Turkey.  It  exists  in  Asia.  Africa  is  an  house  of 
bondage.  Not  long  after  the  discovery  of  America  in 
1492,  it  was  introduced  both  into  Jiorth  and  South 
America,  and  while  it  has  ceatiod  in  many  portions  of 
South  America,  it  still  covei-s  vast  ai*eas  of  territory  in 
both  Korth  and  South  AuKTica. 

Christianity  has  met  with  the  institution  wherever  it 
has  gone,  and  in  her  progress  must  continue  to  meet  it 
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She  has  carried  her  message  of  salvation  alike  to  servant 
wd  roaster,  and  of  both  classes  has  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church  gathered  multitudes  into  his  kingdom  to  be 
vith  him  in  glory  forever. 

The  institntion  of  slavery  is  sanctioned  in  hoth  the  Old 
wd  the  New  Testament. 

For  in  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  it  in  any  man- 
ner condemned  by  God.  Had  the  institution  been  in 
itself  sinful,  the  condemnation  of  the  Holy  One  would 
Jiave  fallen,  i^nd  with  distinctness,  upon  it,  as  upon  all 
ud;  and  ou  the  just  principle  that  all  sin  should  be 
ibandoned,  He  would  have  required  his  people,  as  much 
IB  in  them  lay,  immediately  or  prospectively  to  put  an 
QDd  to  thd  institution,  or  rid  themselves  of  all  connection 
with  it.  If  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  is  in  itself 
linfolj  it  is  incredible  that  the  Holy  One,  who  hates  sin 
in  every  form,  should  in  no  single  instance  in  all  His 
Word  declare  it  tp  be  so.  It  is  incredible  that  our  Lord 
who  made  known  the  way  of  God  in  truth,  and  cared 
for  DO  man,  should  never  condemn  it.  No,  nor  his  holy 
Apostles  and  ministers  who  partook  of  His  bold  and 
fearless  spirit,  and  even  laid  down  their  lives  for  the 
troth. 

On  the  contrary,  the  institution  is  recognized  as  exist- 
ing among  men,  and  the  Lord  sanctioned  it  both  in  its 
temporal  and :  perpetual  form.  He  regulated  the  tern* 
porary  servitude  of  bis  own  people,  and  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  commanded  his  people,  if  tbey  desired  slave 
property,  to  purchase  slaves  from  foreign  nations,  and  to 
oola  them  for  a  perpetual  possession,  for  themselves  and 
their  children  after  thorn. 

The  institution  is  recognized  in  the  fourth,  and  again 
ia  the  tenth  commandment,  and  the  Lord  secures  the 
lawful  possession  and  use  of  the  slave  to  his  master  by 
forbidding,  upon  penalty  of  his  displeasure,  even  the 
"coveting"  ot  that  skive  by  his  neighbor. 

If  marriage  is  recognized  in*  those  commands,  and  the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  as  lawful, 
80  18  slavery  and  the  rclatiun  of  master  and  servant 
recognized  as  lawful.  Wo  repeat  it,  tiiat  if  slavery  be 
in  itself  sinful,  it  is  incredible  that  the  Holy  and  .Just 
One  should  giv^  Hia  unreserved  sanction  to  and  per- 
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petuation  of  it,  both  in  the  common  law  giyen  to  his 
people  and  in  the  ten  commandments,  which  are  binding 
for  all  time  upon  the  whole  race  of  men. 

There  is,  moreover,  no  condemnation  of  any  one  diild 
of  God,  or  man  of  the  world,  for  holding  the  relation 
either  of  master  or  servant.  No  one  is  condemned,  nor 
abused,  nor  threatened,  nor  unchurched,  for  being  con- 
nected  with  the  institution. 

On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  most  eminent  saints  were 
slaveholders.  They  were  accounted  the  friends  of  Ood, 
the  patterns  of  faith  and  holiness,  and  the  lights  of  the 
world.  Such  men  were  Job,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jaoobi 
and  tbe  people  of  Ood  in  the  Church  down  to  the  coming 
of  our  Lord.  The  churches  which  held  in  their  oomnm- 
nion  masters  and  servants,  and  which  were  gathered  b^ 
the  Apostles,  are  most  highly  commended  for  ^^  their 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  love  to  all  the  saints."  Ool. 
1:  3-5;  3:  22;  4:  1;  and  Eph.l:  16-28;  6:8,9. 
They  were  those  who  had  experienced  ^^  the  grace  of 
Qi>a  which  is  ^iven  us  by  Jesus  Christ :"  they  were 
'^  enriched  by  him  in  all  utterance  and  in  all  knowledee:'* 
they  "  came  behind  "  other  churches  "  in  no  gift.*'  1 
Cor.  1 :  3-7;  7:  21.  And  would  be  "the  reipicing"  of 
the  Apostles  "  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  8  Odt.  1: 
13-16.  They  were  brethren  beloved :  "  the  elect  of 
God."  1  Pet.  1:  2;  2:  18.  And  of  Philemon  the 
master  and  owner  of  Onesimus,  what  commendation 
have  we?  The  Apostle  Paul  calls  him,  in  the  ardonrof 
his  affection,  "  our  dearly  beloved  and  fellow  labourer." 
He  "  thanked  God  "  for  him  and  "  mentioned  him  alwsTi 
in  his  prayers,"  "  hearing  of  his  love  and  faith  which  he 
had  toward  the  Lord  Jesus  and  toward  all  saints."  He 
was  one  of  the  Apostle's  own  converts — v.  19.  "It  is  pro- 
bable that  at  his  master's  house  Onesimus  became 
acquainted  with  the  Apostle,  and  when  he  ran  away  and 
went  to  Kotnc  he  searched  Paul  out  and  renewed  the 
acquaintance  and  became  a  convert  to  Christ  under  hie 
faithful  preachingand  admonitions.  Philemon,  although 
he  had  an  unpruiitable  servant,  yet  was  a  truly  Christian 
master,  and  had  a  "Church  in  his  house:"  whose  "love 
refreshed  the  saints,"  and  in  whom  the  AjK>8tle  had 
every  "  confidence," — v.  81.    Philemon,  ya.  1-96. 
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Masters  a&d  servants  were  admitted  to  full  and  lasting 
membeiship  with  the  Church  of  God  in  all  ages.  In 
ftct  the  original  members  of  the  visible  church  as  organ- 
ized and  set  np  in  the  family  and  household  of  Abraham, 
were  the  bond  and  the  free,  masters  and  servants.  The 
mere  fact  of  holding  slaves  never  excluded  any  man 
fiom  the  church.  STo  question  of  this  sort  was  ever 
mooted.  Not  a  word  is  said  to  masters  of  the  injustice 
and  sinfulness  of  holding  men  in  bondage,  nor  to  servants 
of  their  right  to  freedom,  and  to  break  away  from  servi- 
tude whenever  thev  might  be  able  to  do  so.  No  com- 
plaints are  made  of  the  system  as  injurious  to  the  graces 
of  Christians :  or  as  subversive  of  religion,  and  conse- 
qnently  detrimental  to  the  spirituality  and  purity  of 
eoarches.  As  already  observed,  the  churches  which 
embraced  in  their  communion  masters  and  servants  are 
approved  and  commended  by  the  Apostles. — 1  Cor.  12 : 
18;  Gal.  3:  27-28;  Col.  3:  10-11 ;  Eoh.  6:  5-9.  Even 
the  very  Priests  themselves,  the  sacrea  ministei^s  of  God, 
who  served  at  the  altar  in  all  holy  things,  owned  slaves, 
who  were  both  *'  bought  with  their  money,"  and  "  born 
in  their  house."  Levit.  22:  11;  Judges  19:  3-9;  1 
Sam.  3 :  13. 

The  relations  of  master  and  servant  are  recognized  as 
are  those  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  king 
and  subject ;  and  being  members  of  the  church,  they 
are  exhorted  and  commanded  upon  evangelical  motives 
lEuthfnlly  and  truly  to  perform  towards  each  other  the 
duties  growing  out  of  those  relations,  if  they  would  ap- 
prove tnemselves  the  true  disciples  of  Christ.  £ph.  6  : 
1-9;  Col.  3:  22-25;  4:1;  I.Tim.  6:  1-5;  Titus  2:  9-15; 
1  Pet.  2 :  18-25. 

We  mav  add  that  our  Lord  himself  met  with  the  insti- 
tntioD  of  slavery  in  his  ministry  on  eartli,  and  has  left  no 
condemnation  of  it  as  in  itself  unjust  towards  men  and 
sinful  towards  God.  The  Centurion  is  praised  for  his 
remarkable  humility  and  faith :  the  Saviour  heals  his 
sick  servant  and  gives  him  all  the  comfort  and  advantage 
of  his  services,  once  more  restored  to  health  and  strength. 
Matt.  8:  6-13;  Luke  7 :  1-10.  In  his  preaching  and 
teaching  he  at  certain  times  had  it  in  his  eye,  and  some 
of  liifl  noioet  impressive  illustrations  are  drawn  from  it. 
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Matt.  18:  21-35;  Luke  12:  47;  17:  7-9;  John  18:16; 
15:   15. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  immediately  encountering  the  insti- 
tntioD  in  his  ministry,  has  trodden  in  the  footateps  of 
the  master.  In  a  part  of  hie  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians 7 :  17-24,  he  exhorts  every  Christian  to  glmfy 
God  in  that  particular  condition  in  which  he  is  placed 
by  His  Providence.  '^  Art  thou  called  ?"  that  is,  to  the 
gracious  state  and  exalted  privileges  of  the  Christian, 
**  being  a  servant "  or  slave  ?  What  then  %  Does  Chrk- 
tianity  oblige  your  master  to  free  you  ?  No.  Does  it 
absolve  you  from  your  civil  obligations  to  your  master! 
No.  Your  condition  is  unchanged  :  yOn  are  a  servant 
still.  What  then  ?  ^^  Art  thou  called  being  a  servant! 
Care  not  fur  it."  Let  nx)t  this  humble  and  dependent 
state  disturb  you.  All  I  say  in  relation  to  it  is  this: 
"  If  thou  mayest  be  free,  use  it  rather."  Be  free  if  yon 
lawfully  can  and  desiro  to  do  so,  but  if  not,  then  care  uot 
for  it.  Your  servitude  is  temporary  only  :  it  will  not 
prevent  your  saving  your  soul  in  it.  "The  time"  allot- 
ted for  us  here  on  earth  "  is  short."  "  The  fashion  of 
this  world  passeth  away," — vs.  29-31.  Bond  or  free, 
you  are  Christ's,  and  all  the  benefits  of  his  salvation  are 
yours.  "  For  he  that  is  called  in  the  Lord,  being  his 
servant,  is  the  Lord's  freeman  :  likewise  he  that  is  called 
being  free  is  Christ's  servant."    Ye  are  bonght  with  a 

Erice."  Christ  has  purchased  yon  with  a  price— even 
is  precious  blood.  He  now  and  forever  is  yoar  Lord 
and  Master  in  Heaven.  "  Be  not  the  servants  "  or  slaves 
^^  of  men ;"  that  is  to  say,  in  your  condition  discharge  not 
your  duties  as  the  slaves  of  men  simply,  looking  no 
iiigher  for  approbation  and  reward  than  the  hand  of  the 
master.  "  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price."  Ye  are  Chrisrt 
freemen,  therefore  with  good  will  do  your  service  as  unto 
the  Lord  and  not  unto  men  only.  Col.  3  :  22-25  ;  £ph. 
6  :  6-8.  And  ye  shall,  for  the  good  that  ye  do,  receive 
a  reward  of  the  Lord.  How  does  the  Apostle  conclude! 
"  Brethren,  let  every  man,  wherein  he  is  called,  therein 
abide  with  God."  How  could  he  exhort  servants  to 
abide  in  ser\^itude,  RerviiigGod  therein,  if  that  condition 
was  unjust  and  sinful  ?  Was  not  this  the  time  and  the 
place  tor  him  to  have  given  other  views  and  other  ooon- 
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sels  of  a  perfectly  opposite  character  to  the  church  and 
the  worlci,  if  he  had  Relieved  slavery  to  be  in  itself  sin- 
ful ?     He  has  not  done  it? 

He  conies  in  contact — direct  contact  with  the  system 
again  in  the  case  of  the  runaway  slave  Onesimus  already 
mentioned.  Does  he  condemn  the  system  as  unlawful } 
and  Philemon  a  guilty  man  because  a  master  ?  No. 
By  the  laws  of  Grod  given  to  his  people  anciently,  and 
by  the  Boman  laws  under  which  Philemon  lived,  he 
could  pursue  Onesimus  and  recover  him  wherever  he 
should  find  him  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire : 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  all  authorities  to  give  him  aid  in 
his  apprehension  and  recovery.  Does  Paul  deny  the 
joetice  of  these  laws?  Does  he  refuse  to  deliver  up 
Onesimus?  Does  he  advise  him  never  to  return  to  his 
master,  and  aid  and  abet  his  final  escape  ?  No.  He 
acknowledges  the  right  of  Philemon,  as  a  master,  to  the 
control  of  the  person,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  labors  of 
Onesimus  his  slave :  and  he  sends  him  back  to  his  mas- 
ter with  a  letter  of  kind  intercession  and  commendation. 

Thus  have  we  the  institution,  which  existed  in  the 
family  of  Abraham,  sanctioned  both  in  the  Old  and  in 
the  New  Testaments. 

The  I>uties  growing  out  of  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant  are  clearly  defined  and  enjoined  in  the  Word  of 
God.  "' 

I  In  the  constitution  of  His  visible  church  in  Abraham, 
the  Lord  included  the  servants,  as  well  as  the  children 
of  believing  parents.  The  sign  of  the  covenant  was 
made  in  their  flesh,  and  all  the  privileges  and  blessings 
of  that  covenant  was  opened  to  them.  They  were  to  be 
trained  up  within  the  pale  of  the  church  in  the  knowledge 
and  fear  of  God.  ^^  He  that  is  born  in  the  house,  or 
bonght  with  the  money  of  the  stranger,  which  is  not  of 
thv  seed,  must  needs  be  circumcised."— Gen.  17:  12-23. 
Abraham  ^'  in  the  self-same  day  circumcised  his  son 
Ishmael  and  all  that  were  born  in  his  house,  and  all  that 
were  bought  with  his  money."  He  apprehended  the 
will  of  God  as  expressed  toward  children  and  servants  in 
the  covenant,  ana  perfonned  it  well.  He  received  the 
approbation  of  God :  "for  I  know  him  that  he  will  com- 
mand his  children  and  his  household  after  him,  and  they 
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Bhall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord  to  do  justice  and  jud^ent, 
that  the  Lord  may  bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  he 
hath  8T)oken  of  him."— Gen.  18  :  19.  Abraham  is  the 
example  of  all  masters  of  families  in  all  ages. 

The  rest  of  the  Sabbath  was  secnred  in  the  fourth 
commandment  to  servants :  to  the  ^'man  servant''  and 
^'  the  maid  servant :"  and  by  consequence  all  the  spiritnai 
privileges  and  instruction  of  a  pnvate  and  of  a  pnblic 
nature.  They  were  to  meet  around  the  family  altar  of 
sacrifice  and  prayer  and  praise,  and  they  were  to  attend 
the  synagogue,  and  when  possible  the  temple  service. 
Exod.  20:  8-11. 

They  were  required  to  be  present  at  the  sacred  feasti 
and  festivals  of  the  church  with  the  rest  of  the  family. 
For  example,  at  the  Passover.  The  command  of  God 
to  his  people  was,  '^  Every  man  servant  that  is  bought 
for  money,  when  thou  hast  circumcised  him,  shall  eat  of 
it."— Exod.  12:  44.  And  again  at  the  "Feast  of 
weeks  "  or  "  Pentecost."— Deut.  16 :  9-12.  And  at  the 
"  Feast  of  Tabernacles."— Deut.  16 :  13-16.  "  Thon  shalt 
rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou  and  thy  son  and 
thy  daughter,  and  thy  man  servant  and  thy  maid  servant: 
vs.  11-14.  Moreover,  servants  were  to  accompany  their 
owners  to  public  worship  whenever  they  went  up  to 
worship  God  in  the  appointed  place,  to  present  and  ett 
before  the  Lord,  "  the  tithe  of  thy  corn  and  of  thy  wine 
and  of  thy  oil ;  or  the  firstlings  of  thy  herds  or  of  thy 
flocks ;  thy  free-will  oflerings  or  heaveoflferings  of  thiae 
hand.  Thon  shalt  eat  them  before  the  Lord,  thou  and 
thy  son  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  man  servant  and  thy 
maid  servant."     Deut.  12  :  13-18. 

At  the  renewing  of  the  covenant,  just  before  Israel 
crossed  the  Jordan  and  took  possession  of  the  promised 
land,  the  whole  congregation  was  present,  as  well  the 
sti  anger  as  the  hewer  of  wood  and  the  drawer  of  water. 
Deut.  29 :  1-13 ;  2  Chron.  34 :  30-31.  And  in  those  vnst 
and  solemn  assemblies,  convened  every  seven  years  at 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  hear  the  whole  law  of  the 
Lord  read  and  explained  and  enforced,  servants  were 

E resent  with   the  families  to  which  they  belonged.— 
>eut.  31:   10-13. 
According  to  these  statements  of  the  Old  Testament, 
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rants  were  reckoned  a  part  of  the  household  and  a 
t  of  the  church  :  they  were  the  immortal  and  account- 
9  creatures  of  Gk)d.  And  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
Iters  was  that  they  should  recognize  and  feel  towards 
m  as  such.  They  were  "  brethren  in  the  flesh,  and 
>  in  the  Lord."— Phil.  v.  16.    Alike  "  partakers  of 

benefit "  of  grace  and  eternal  life.  1  xim.  6 :  1-2. 
)  same  God  is  the  Creator,  Saviour  and  Judge  of  both 
Iters  and  servants,  and  there  is  no  respect  of  persons 
h  Him.  Job  31 :  13-15.  Masters  should,  therefore, 
lifully,  in  their  households,  command  their  servants: 
sg  them  authoritatively  under  religious  instruction 
I  the  law  of  Ood ;  that  they  might  learn  and  keep  the 
f  of  the  Lord ;  and  understand  also  and  do  their  duty 
men  in  their  station  with  all  justice  and  fidelity. 
a.  18:  19.  The  unbroken  rest  ot  the  Sabbath  should 
allowed  them ;  and  free  access  to  every  means  of 
ee;  and  no  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  their 
ritual  instruction  and  improvement:  and  no  com- 
nds  be  laid  upon  them,  nor  duties  required  of  them 
onsistent  with  the  law  of  the  Lord. 
Servants  are  recognized  also  as  a  part  of  the  household 
1  of  civil  society ;  and  therefore  claiming  at  the  hands 
their  masters,  in  all  temporal  affairs,  -protection  from 
oppression,  and  abuse,  and  injury  in  person  or  family, 
in jproperty  ;  (masters  are  their  representatives  and 
urdians:)  also  provision  in  dwellings,  raiment,  food; 
x>rtunities  and  means  of  making  something  of  their 
n  for  their  comfort  and  enjoyment;  and  provision  for 
im  in  seasons  of  sickness  and  distress,  and  in  time  of 

a^.  They  claim  from  their  masters  also  considerate 
1  kind  and  forbearing  treatment ;  that  the  labors  ex- 
ed  of  them  be  not  oppressive,  nor  consuming  to  the 
rite,  nor  destructive  to  life,  but  such  as  are  just  and 
ily  and  safely  performed ;  that  their  intercourse  with 
im  be  not  distant,  disdainful,  and  morose,  but  con- 
€ending  and  kind ;  that  they  forbear  threatening  and 

Iaent  and  cruel  punishments,  and  temper  their  justice 
L  mercy  ;  that  they  take  a  true  interest  in  the  families 
iieir  servants,  and  preserve  them  from  invasion  of 
sked  men  ;  and  from  being  separated  as  husbands  and 
res,  parents  and  children,  and  finally,  see  that  all  ser- 
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vantB  of  the  hooBehold  dwell  together  virtuouely,  telnpe^ 
ately,  jiifitly  and  peaceably. 

All  these  duties  of  masters  are  distinctly,  or^by  impli- 
cation and  direct  inference,  repeated  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Therein  are  servants  reckoned  as  metDbers  of  the 
household  of  the  church,  and  of  civil  socie^ :  and  there- 
in are  duties  required  of  masters,  according  to  these 
different  lights  in  which  their  servants  are  viewed. — Gal. 
8:  26-28;  Eph.  6:  8;  Col.  8 :  10-11;  Eph.  6:  9;  CoL 
4:1:  Luke  17  :  7-9  ;  13  :  47-48  ;  7  5  2-10. 

The  duties  of  servants  to  their  masters^  are  defined 
with  equal  precision  in  both  Testaments.  And  those 
duties  are  Reverential  Fear  and  Honour,  as  to  ar  Buler, 
Law-giver  and  Judge. — Mai.  1:6;  Eccl.  7  :  21 ;  1  Tim. 
6:  1-2;  1  Pet.  2 :  18. 

Aifection,  as  to  a  Father  and  friend :  Exod.  21 :  5. 

Cheerful  obedience:  Gen.  16:  9;  24:  1-65;  Jobl^: 
16;  Matt.  8:9;  Eph.  6:5-8;  Col.  3 :  22-25 ;  Titus  2 :  a 

Fidelity :  Gen.  24 :  1-65 ;  39 :  1-6  ;  Eph.  6  :  « ;  Col.  S: 
22;  1  Tim.  6:  2;  Titus  2:  10;  1  Pet.  2:  89;  Phile- 
mon. 

And  Honesty  :  2  Kings,  5  :  20-27 ;  Titus  2  :  10. 

The  inculcation  of  these  duties  upon  masters  and  6e^ 
vants  is  made  the  business  of  the  Ministers  of  God.  AjA 
the  fulfilment  of  these  duties  is  essential  to  the  Christin 
character  of  masters  and  servants. 

The  apostle  i^aul  atHrms  that  to  teach  servants  th^ 
duties  is  "consenting  to  wholesome  words;  the  words  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  andto  the  doctrine  which  is  ac- 
cording to  godliness."  And  "  if  any  mau  teach  othe^ 
wi8e"--<ieny  and  absolve  servants  from  tbeir'dutiee,  the 
apostle  brands  him  as  "proud,  knowing  nothing;  hot 
doting  about  questions  and  strifes  of  words,  whereof  Co- 
meth envy,  strife,  railings,  evil  surmisings :  perverse 
dispntings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds,  and  destitute  of  the 
truth,  sup)>osing  that  gain  is  godliness" :  and  he  eom- 
mands  Timothy,  and  through  him,  all  godly  minifiterB 
and  persons,  "From  such  withdraw  thyself." — lTiiD.6: 
1-5. 

The  Church  of  Ood  has  been  in  connection  with  the 
institution  of  slaverv  from  the  days  of  Abraham  to  the 
days  of  the  ApoatleB,  over  2000  years :  and  has  had 
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36  Apostles,  and  still  has,  in  some  parts  of  the 
a  connection  with  it.  It  is,  tlierefore,  very  proper 
:o  learn  fi-om  the  word  of  God  itself,  which  we 
ow  been  carefully  examining,  what  are  the  diUies 
church  towa/rdif  t/ie  mstitutton  and  towards  those 
d  hi  it. 

the  duty  of  the  church  then,  according  to  the 
igs  of  God's  Holy  Word  : 

laintain  the  lawfulness  of  the  institution  of  slavery 
of  the  forms  of  civil  government,  ordained  of  God 
providential  government  over  the  world, 
ipstain   from  pronouncing  that  institution  to  be 
which  God  has  everywhere  sustained :  and  from 
;  a  renunciation  of  all  connection  with  it  a  term 
*ch  membership  and  a  test  of  Christian  character 
kind,  which  God  has  no  where  done. 
bstain  from  all  denial  of,  or  interference  in  the 
f  the  property  of  masters  in  their  servants,  which 
ect,  both  under  the  Divine  and  civil  law :    and 
iciting  servants  to  acts  of  infidelity,  dishonesty,  or 
ra,  or  enticing  them  from  service,  and  in  any  way 
1  preventing  their  return  to  their  duty,  and  thereby 
g  masters  uf  their  property. 
Ibey  all  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  State,  en- 
n  relation  to  the  institution, 
aaintain  the  perfect  compatibility  of  the  relation 
ter  and  servant  with  true  religion  and  with  a  credi- 
)fessiou  of  Christianity. 

eceive  upon  a  credible  profession,  both  the  i)ond 
le  free  into  the  communion  of  the  chnrch,  as 
an  beloved  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  equally  entitled 
;he  privileges  of  His  people, 
aake  a  just  and  necessary  distinction  between  the 
of  the  institution  and  the  institution  itself:  be- 
the  abuses  of  the  relation  of  master  and  servant 
e  relation  itself:  as  we  are  compelled  to  do  in  all 
iW\\  institutions  and  relations  ot  life, 
nsist  upon  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  mutual 
of  master  and  servant  in  order  to  the  maintenance 
»od  standing  in  the  church :  and  in  cases  of  delin- 
r,  to  administer  discipline  without  respect  of  per- 
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To  have  the  Gospel  freely  and  fnlly  preached  to  them: 
their  ignorance  removed  by  sound  instrnction  :  their 
spiritual  wants  searched  out  and  supplied  :  their  access 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures  granted  and  secured  :  and  finally, 
to  have  them  included  with  their  masters  in  a  common 
pastoral  charge. 

In  performing  these  duties  the  church  fulfils  her  mis- 
sion, which  is  to  take  care  of  the  higher,  the  eternal 
interests  of  men  :  and  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion to  every  creature  under  Heaven. 

The  Holy  Scriptures,  as  we  have  seen,  1  Oor.  7:  21, 
pronounce  a  state  of  freedom  to  be  preferable  to  a  state 
of  slavery.     Slavery,  as  one  of  the  many  forms  of  civQ 

Sovernment  ordained  of  God,  Rom.  13 :  1-7 ;  is  not  as 
esirable  as  some  others:  yet  while  it  exists,  it  must  be 
honored  and  supported  by  all  who  live  under  it:  the 
church  is  requirea  so  to  do  whenever  she  comes  into 
contact  with  it.  Her  chief  concern  is  with  the  religions 
and  not  the  civil  condition  of  men.  "  Fear  God,  honour 
the  king,''  (1  Pet.  2:  17,)  is  the  command  of  the  Apostle. 
The  command  of  our  Lord,  whom  he  follows,  is,  "Ren- 
der unto  Cfesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  unto 
God  the  things  which  are  God's."  Matt.  22  :  21.  And 
the  instance  is  yet  to  be  adduced  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures wherein  the  church  has  arrayed  herself  in  hostile 
attitude  against  any  form  of  civil  government  whatever, 
as  a  form  of  civil  government.  She  has  never  received 
any  command  of  God,  neither  has  she  been  self-moved 
by  either  her  own  wisdom  or  philosophy  at  any  time,  so 
to  do.  She  founds  religion,  not  empires.  She  dethrones 
iniquity,  not  kings.  She  comes  not  with  observation  to 
establish  her  dominion  with  fire  and  sword;  but  she 
comes  in  meekness  and  in  love,  and  with  the  unseen  and 
irresistible  leaven  of  grace:  and  thus  she  leavens  and 
purifies  the  corrupt  masses  of  mankind,  and  the  fruit  is 
righteousness  and  peace.  "Jesus  answered,  my  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world."     John  18  :  36. 

The  government  in  slavery,  on  the  part  of  the  master, 
partakes  of  what  is  ordinarily  called  "the  Patriarchal 
form."  The  head  of  the  household  occupies  the  place  of 
a  father,  master,  minister,  lawgiver,  and  judge.  A  great 
amoaut  of  pow^r,  absolute  and  discretionary,  ia  Iraged 
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in  his  hands  :  and  consequently  he  is  able  to  make  that 
power  felt  either  for^ood or  for  evil:  for  ^ood,  when  the 
master  is  a  son  of  Abrahairi :  Gen.  18  :  19.  And  for 
evil  when  the  master  is  Nabal  and  a  son  of  Belial.  1 
Sam.  25:  14-25.  The  happiness  of  the  slave  is  bonnd 
lip  in  the  character  of  the  master.  Herein  he  resembles 
the  child  whose  happiness  is  bound  up  in  the  character 
of  its  parent.  •  And  on  the  other  hand  the  character  of 
the  slave,  and  of  the  child,  has  much  to  do  with  the  hap- 
piness of  the  master  and  the  father. 

Slavery,  therefore,  is  liable  to  abuse,  as  are  all  other 
civil  institutions  which  concentrate  power  in  a  high  de- 
gree in  the  hands  of  rulers.  But  masters  themselves  are 
under  him.  They  are  not  irresponsible  for  their  treat- 
ment of  their  servants. 

Their  servants  also  are  under  law,  and  are  not  left  to 
become  a  prey  to  violence,  injustice,  and  cruel  oppres- 
sion. They  are  recognized  as  persons:  as  an  important 
class  in  the  body  politic,  to  whom  rights,  privileges  and 
protection  are  guaranteed  by  law. 

The  institution  has  been  abused  through  the  lust  of 
wealth,  the  lust  of  power,  and  through  the  love  of  ease 
and  of  pleasure  on  the  part  of  owners:  and  also  through 
the  idleness,  the  rebellion,  and  immorality  of  servants, 
who  have  provoked  ^ind  drawn  down  upon  themselves 
"buffetings  for  their  faults,"  iPet.  2:  20,  and  many 
Borrows.  But,  as  already  remarked,  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  the  institution  and  its  abuses.  While 
the  Holy  Scriptures  uphold  the  institution  as  lawful, 
they  warn  men  against  its  abuses :  and  inculcate  the  du- 
ties of  masters  and  servants  in  the  plainest  manner:  and 
condemn  every  unjust  exercise  of  power  on  the  one  hand, 
and  every  evasion  of  duty  on  the  other. 

The  song  of  the  angels  proclaims  the  object  of  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Son  of  God  :  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  cood-will  toward  men."  The  religion 
oftheL<jrd  Jesus  Christ  originates  those  principles  of 
benevolence  and  justice  in  the  breasts  of  masters  and 
servants,  which  legitimately  tend  to  a  higher  standard 
of  perfection  in  their  character  and  life,  and  io  a  greater 
measure  of  happiness  in  the  relations  which  they  sustain 
towards  each  otner.    As  servants  become  iniproyed  hj 
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Christianity  and  by  that  pore  civilization  which  flows 
from  it,  and  so  fitted  for  the  reception  and  proper  use  of 
higher  privileges,  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  the  mas- 
ters, ana  of  enlightened  policy  and  legislation  in  civil 
government,  will  award  tlioee  privileges  to  them.  Pro- 
gress may  he  npward  and  onward  and  peaceful.  Modi* 
ficationsy  and  even  changed  in  the  system,  which  lostioe 
and  mercy  may  requre,  may  be  happily  effected  oy  the 
tranquil  yet  powerful  and  conservative  influences  of  the 
Gospel.  The  Gonpel  will  certainly  improve  this*  as  it 
will  every  other  defective  form  of  government  in  the 
world.  The  work  of  the  church,  as  she  stands  connected 
with  this  and  every  other  form  of  government,  is  to 
*'  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  and  "  to  render 
to  Csesar  the  things  which  are  Csesar's,  and  to  God  tlie 
things  which  are  God^s."  In  the  performance  of  this 
duty,  blessed  be  God,  the  Church  will  ever  find  her 
happiness,  her  prosperity,  and  her  peace. 


ARTICLE  m. 

VARIOUS  READINGS  OF  JOHN,  10:  Mip  29. 

"And  I  ffive  nnto  them  eternal  life:  and  they  shaH  never  p«riih, 
neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  mj  hand.  Mj  Father,  whieh  m 
them  me,  is  greater  than  aU ;  and  none  ia  able  to  plaok  them  out  of  ny 
Father's  hand." 

Some  time  since,  when  preaching  in  the  country,  we 
had  occasion  to  introduce  and  comment  upon  this  pas- 
sage; remarking  that  it  was  not  limited  to  man,  ont 
that  the  terms  were  universal ;  that  Christ  aaeerted  the 
security  of  his  ^^  sheep  "  from  the  assaults  of  all  crettores. 
That  no  one  in  heaven,  earth,  or  hell,  could  wreet  them 
from  his  hands. 

What  then  was  our  surprise,  on  coming  home,  and 
referring  to  the  passage,  in  the  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in 
daily  use  in  the  familv,  to  find  the  word  ^^man^^  inserted 
in  lioth  verses;  and  that  too  not  even  printed  in  italics, 
the  usual  mark  of  words  employed  by  the  tranelators  to 
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fill  ont  the  English  idiom,  where  the  original  languages 
literally  rendered  do  not  complete  the  sense.* 

This  led  to  a  comparison  of  the  various  readings  of  the 
{lassage  in  all  the  copies  that  have  fallen  witoin  our 
reach,  and  with  the  following  result.f  The  Greek,  im 
verse  28,  is  oj^^i^,  and  in  "SQ,  oud^V,  and  we  have  met 
with  no  various  readings  in  any  critical  edition  of  the  # 

Greek  Testament,  such  as  Enapp's,  Griesbach's,  Hahn's, 
^. 

In  the  English  Bibles  we  find  chiefly  four  classes  of 
readings : 

1.  l£e  word  '^  man  "  inserted  in  both  verses,  not  in 
italics. 

3.  Tlie  word  ^^  man  "  inserted  in  both  verses,  but  in 
italics. 

8.  The  word  ^^  man  "  uot  in  italics  in  verse  28^  and 
**  none  "  in  29. 

4.  The  word  "  man  "  not  inserted  in  either  verse,  but 
**  neither  any  man  "  in  28,  and  "  none  "  in  29. 

We  will  mention  a  few  of  the  editions  examined  in 
toch  class : 

1.  Quarto  Ed.  of  American  Bible  Society,  1838. 
Royal  Oct  of         "                 **  1838. 

"                     "                 «  1839. 
Large  Oct.  of         "                 "                  '        1868. 

Pocket  Ed.  of         "                 "  1841. 

Pocket  Ed.,  published  in  London,  1698. 

Townsend's  Arrangement,  Boston,  1840. 

Whitly's  Paraphrase,  Loudon,  1741. 

Old  Edition  of  King  James,  (the  first,)  1611. 

2.  Quarto,  Edinburgh,  Kincaid,  1786. 
Baxter's  English  Polyglott,  London,  1826. 
Colt's  Arrangement,  Boston,  1884. 
Cottage  Bible,  Hartford,  1841. 
Scott's  Com.,  Quarto  Ed.,  Hartford,  1816. 
Adam  Clarke's  Com.,  N.  T.,  1826. 
Pocket  Ed.,  University  Press,  Edinbnrg,  1850. 

"        Lippincot&Grambo,Phila.,  1864. 

"       E.BHssand  E.  White,]Sr.  Y.,  1822. 

•Bgjd'Oot,  A.  R  Soeltty  Edinon,  l^AS. 
tWtMiMtuiiMfindtheMTarMtietiiittietMMUottM.  -m^ 
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This  is  found  in  all  editions  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  printed  since  the  report  of  "  the  Coininittee  on 
versions,  tc»  whom  the  snhject  of  collating  the  editions  of 
the  Englifih  Bihie  pnhlislK-d  by  this  Society,  with  those 
issued  in  Great  Britain,  was  referred  in  1S48."*  This 
j  .  report  was  made  in  1851. 

•*'  It  would  seem  that  in  some  of  the  former  editions  the 

B.  S.  had  omitted  the  word  "man,"  but  as  the  Oxford 
Edition,  which  this  Committee  had  adopted  for  their 
standard,  contained  tliat  word  in  italics,  they  restored 
it:  for,  ])a^e  24  of  their  report,  they  say,  "The  Oxford 
•copy  rightly  reads:  'any  man,"  *  no  man;'  the  Edin- 
burg  and  Aniericaii  have  :  '  any,'  '  none,'  corrected  like 
the  Oxford,  '  any  man^^  'no  manV^ 

They  have  no  reference  to  the  original ;  to  the  sense  of 
the  passage,  to  the  "  mind  of  the  spirit  ;"  they  do  not 
in([iiire  whether  the  word  ^^7fian^^  is  necessary  to  "fill 
out  the  English  idiom,"  but  they  insert  it  according 
to  tiie  Oxford  copy,  which  of  course  is  regarded  as 
correct. 

This  is  the  edition  of  Dr.  Blaney  of  1769,  which  the 
Committee,  i>age  10  of  their  report,  say,  "has  been  re- 
garded ever  since  its  publication  as  the  standard  copy  ;" 
a  similar  remark  is  found  in  Robinson's  edition  of  Cal- 
mel's  Dictionary,  page  184. 

But  notwithstanding,  "In  1806  Eyre  and  Strahan 
publisijcd  a  quarto  edition  of  the  Bible  superu>r  in  poini 
^f  accuracy  to  the  'standard  edition'  of  1769,  and  a 
second  edition  in  1813  equally  accurate  with  that  of 
1806.  It  has  beei»  reconjmended  by  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Ciiurch  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  adopted  as  their  standard  edition."— 
Lowiide's  Brit.  Lib.,  1839. 

3.  Where  "  any  man  "  is  found  in  28  and  "  none  "  in  29. 

In  almost  every  case  the  word  "  man  "  is  found  alike 
in  both  or  omitted  in  both.  One  copy  only  has  fallen 
under  my  notice  <»f  this  class,  a  Pocket  Ed.,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  printed  in  Edinburg  in  1698. 

♦See  Report,  page  1.     The  Committee  consisted  of  Gardiner  Sprioj^ 
Thomas  Cock,  Sainuul  U.  Turner,  Edward  Kobinsoo,  TImml  £L  Vemiiljc^ 
y^  Johm  MoLintook,  B.  a  )^tom^  Jr. 
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This  appears  t%  be  the  opposite  of  Wicliffe  who,  1380, 
has  in  28  ''  noon  "  and  in  29  "  no  man." 

4.  Qnarto  Ed.,  Phila.,  Carev  &  Son,  1818. 

Pocket  Ed.,  Edinburgh,  Kincaid,  1764. 

Burkitt's  Paraphrase,  Eng.,  1790. 
Oct.  Ed.,  stereotyped  fur  S.  S.  of  Phila^by  T. 

Rutt,  London,  1812. 

Paragrapli  Bible  by  J.  Nourse,  Phiia.,  1829- 

Pocket  Ed.,  Belfast,  Ireland,  1718. 

A.  B.  S.,  1850. 

Coke's  Cora.,  N.  Y.,  1818. 

Quarfo  Ed.,  T.  R.  Collins,  Phila.,  1858. 

"        S.  Audnis  &  Son,  Hartford,  1847. 

Who  say  on  the  title  page,  ''  Corrected  according  to 
the  Standard  Ed.  of  A.  B.  S." 

Quarto  Ed.,  Sumner  and  Goodman,  Hartford,  1846. 

The  publisher  says  that  he  has  made  this  impression 
from  the  Oxford  Ed.  of  1784,  by  Jackson  &  Hamilton, 
and  that  he  has  been  particularly  attentive  in  the  rcvisal 
and  correction  of  the  proof  sheets  with  the  Cambridge 
Ed.  of  1668,  by  John  Field,  with  the  Edinburg  Ed.  of 
1775,  by  Kincaid,  and  in  all  variations  with  the  London 
Ed.  of  1775,  by  Eyre;  that  when  there  was  any  diifer- 
ouse  in  words,  or  in  the  omission  or  addition  of  words 
gmong  these,  he  followed  that  which  appeared  to  be 
meet  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew  of  Arias  Montanns,  wnd 
to  the  &reek  of  the  same  and  of  Leusden  ;  and  always 
adopted  some  one  of  the  above  mentioned  English  copies 
MB  his  authority. 

Campell,  on  the  Gospels,  has  "any  one"  in  28,  and 
*  Hone"  in  29  ;  and  the  editor  of  the  Cottage  Bible,  in 
£>co,  remarks  that  the  word  "  man  "  is  certainly  impro- 
perly snjiplied  here  as  in  many  other  places.  Whitby 
fid  Lowman's  Commentarv,  rhila.,  18-46,  has  ''any 
•an  "  in  28,  "  no  man  "  in  29.* 

"^Tliit  if  ft  nngnlftr  oftie^  for  generftlly  th«j  ftre  ftlike^  with  or  without 
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It  is  not  found,  or  any  word  answermg  to  it,  in  either 
version.  The  Latin  of  Arias  Montanus  is:  "Etego 
vitam  aBternam  do  eis,  et  non  peribunt  in  letemuin.  et 
non  rapiet  qnis(inani  eas  de  mann  mea. 

Pater  mens  qui  dedit  mihi  major  ouinibns  est;  et 
nemo  potest  rapere  de  nianu  patris  mei. 

The  vulgRte,  according  to  Popes  Sixtns  V.  and  Clem- 
ent VIII.,  1852:  "Et  ego  vitam  ajternam  do  eis;  et 
non  peribunt  in  eetennnn,  et  non  rapiet  eas  quisquamde 
xuanu  mea.  Pater  mens  quod  dedit  mihi  majns  est  om- 
nibus, et  nemo  ])oteet  rapere  de  manu  patris  mei."  In 
neither  of  wijich  is  any  word  for  "  man  ',  nan  quisquam 
and  7iefno  are  equal  to  "  none." 

The  Latin  translation  of  Castalio,  his  most  importut 
work,  about  1560,  has :  Et  eis  vitam  do  sempiternaoif 
nee  possent  unquam  perire ;  nee  mihi  quisqnam  eas  de 
manu  eripuerit:. 

Mens  pater  qui  mihi  dedit  eas  maximus  est  onininm, 
nee  quisquam  possit  ex  manu  mei  patris  extorqnere. 

Tiie  German  of  Luther  has:  Und  ich  gebe  ihneii  das 
ewiges  leben  :  und  sie  werden  nimmermehr  umkommen: 
und  niemand  wird  sie  mir  aas  meiner  hand  reisf^en. 
Mein  vater  der  sie  mir  gegeben  hatist  grosser  denn  alles; 
und  niemand  kann  sie  ans  nieines  vatcrs  hand  reissen. 
Here  we  have  niemand,  no  one,  nobody,  in  hotli  verses. 

The  French  of  DeSacy,  Paris,  1821,  (Catholic) :  Je 
leur  donne  la  vie  eternelle,  et  elles  ne  perissent  jamais: 
et  nul  ne  les  ravira  d'entre  mes  mains. 

Ce  que  mon  Pere  m'a  donn6,  est  plus  ffrand  qne  toutes 
choses ;  et  personne  ne  pent  le  ravir  de  la  main  de  mon 
pere. 

That  of  the  Pastors  and  Teachers  of  the  Chnrcb  of 
Geneva,  1712:    Et  je  leur  donne  !a  vie  eternelle,  eK 
elles  ne  periront  jamais   et  nul  ne'  les  ravira  de  msk 
main. 

Mon  Pere  que  me  les  a  donn6  est  plus  grand  oue tot-- 
et  personne  ne  les  pent  ravir  de  la  main  de  mo^" 
P6re.  _^ 

The  same  in  an  edition  printed  at  London,  1817*** 
Here  "personne  ne"  and  "nulne"  mean  no  one,  uu"» 
body,  in  a  general  sense. 

There  are  several  other  French  Translations  ;  one  b^* 
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David  Martin,  and  one  by  Ostervalt.*  The  last  is  the 
beet  translation,  but  that  of  DeSacy  is  the  best  French. 

The  supplied  word  ^^rnan^'*  then,  in  these  verses,  is 
not  necessary  to  complete  the  sense,  or  in  the  language 
of  the  Committee  of  revision,  to  '*  fill  out  the  English 
idiom."  Those  Bibles  that  omit  it  convey  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  words  in  the  original  chosen  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Not  only  so,  it  gives  a  wrong  sense  and  makes  the 
passage  inconsistent  with  the  object  of  the  evangelist. 

Christ's  people  are  sheep  given  him  by  the  Father,  in 
whom  he  is,  and  with  whom  he  is  one  :  he  gives  them 
eternal  life,  and  (or  xai  like  ileb.  vav,  in  many  cases  de- 
noting the  end,  so  that  :f ) 

(a,)  They  shall  not  by  any  means  perish  forever.  A 
donble  negative,  making  a  strong  assertion.  They  shall 
not  se];arate  themselves  from  the  fold ;  wander  astray  in 
the  wilderness  and  get  lost  and  perish,  oMtoXuiwai,  the 
word  used  in  reference  to  the  Prodigal  Son,  Luke  16 : 
24,  to  the  '*  lost  sheep  "  in  the  same  chapter,  and  in 
Matt.  10:  6.  See  also  Luke  19:  10;  Ps.  119:  179; 
Jer.  50 :  6. 

(J.)  No  one  shall  rob  them,  or  wrest  them  from  the 
bands  of  Christ,  and  of  His  Father.  In  12th  verse  be 
says,  "  the  wolf  cometh  and  catcbeth  the  sheep :"  and 
he  contrasts  himself  ^^  the  Grood  Shepherd,"  with  the 
hireling,  who  deserts  his  post  and  leaves  the  sheep  a 
prey  to  the  wolf,  the  natural  enemy  of  sheep.j:    And 

'Adopted  in  BAgstei^s  Poljglott 

fNord.  Heb.  Oram.    §1098,  <^  b  and  d.    O^aanias  Lex.,  aub  Yooe,  6,  b. 
fThe  wolf  is  eTeijwhere  reoognized  aa  the  enemj  of  the  sheep. 
Hor.  Epl4:  1: 

Lapis  et  affnia  quanta  aortito  obtigit 
Tecum  mihi  diacordia  est 

OdMlib^iii:  18,18: 

Inter  audacea  lupua  errat  agno& 
V1rpliE:n.iz:  SO: 

Pleno  lupua  inaidiatUB  ovili. 
Saiii:  80: 

TViate  lupua  atabullB. 
V       mId  the  aaorad  writings  the  wolf  ia  everywhere  opposed  to  i^e«p  ixA 
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just  as  the  good  shepherd,  in  a  literal  sense,  protects  his 
sheep  from  their  great  natural  foe,  so  he  protects  his 
people  fnun  their  great  natural  foe,  represented  by  the 
wolf:  and  ''  who  goeth  about  seeking  whom  be  may  de- 
vour." When,  then,  he  says  "no  one  can  pluck  them 
out  of  his  hands,"  so  far  from  limiting  this  to  men^  be 
would  seem  primarily  to  refer  to  Satan  ;  and  if  A^  can- 
not wrest  them  from  him,  then  no  inferior  foe. 

When,  then,  Christ  means  to  assert  thesecurity  of  his 
people  in  his  hands  from  every  enemy,  even  their  great- 
est, "  who  desires  to  have  them,"  it  weakens  the  force 
of  the  passage  to  insert  the  word  "  man." 

The  followin*:!^  is  from  Poole's  Synopsis  :* 

28.  No7i  rajrid  eas (per  vim,  vel  dolum,  etc.,)  ^uUqwm 
(nulhi  vis,  ne  ipse  Diabolus  quidem,  qui  habetimperlam 
mortis,  Heb.  2  :  14.  Non  latro,  non  mundus,  non  caio, 
non  ad  versa,  non  prospera,  non  vos  Pharisei.) 

De  fnanu  (i.  e.  potentia)  7fU'a^  quacustodiuntur: 

29.  Pater  metis  (exponit  quod  dixerat,  neniinem  posse 
rapere  eas  e  manu  sua :)  qui  mild  dedit  eas  (Pater  dat 
credentes  lilio  servaudos  ac  viviiicatidos ;)  major  (i.  e. 
fortior  sive  p(»tentiur)  omnibus  (creaturis,  et  angelis,  et 
hominibus,  et  morte,  et  diabolis)  est.  Potentior  est  ad 
eervandum  quam  adversarius  ad  eripienduni.  Compara* 
tivus  pro  su])erlativo,  fortissimns,  potenti68in)us,  niaxi- 
mus  oniuium,  seternus  et  omnipotens.      Hi  (vel  ideo, 

uia  Pater  illis  potentior  est)  ntm^ potest  raptre  de  mam 
^atris  mci^    utpote  Omnipotentis.      Sul).  ergo  nee  de 
niea.     Ideo  illi  niiiil  pn^sunt  eripere  Patris  potestati. 

28.  jS/hUI  not  iOi'cst  thtm.^  (by  force,  or  fraud,  etc.) any 
i/iie.,  (nut  even  tlie  Devil  himself,  indeed,  who  has  the 
l)ower  of  death.     Ileb.  2  :    15.     Not  a  robber,  not  the 
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goattf,   aa  if  hU  cruelty  and  rage  were  reserved  especially  for  I 
crfutureu." 

"He  is  cunuiug,  cruel,  and  rapacious;  he  it)  called  'the  wolf  of  Ui« 
evening/  because  he  choused  to  conceal  his  niovemenU  under  the  veil  of 
night;  thin  is  indeeJ  common  to  all  beasts  of  prey,  but  is  more  proper  t^o 
him  than  to  the  lioii,  the  boar,  or  the  leopard."  See  PaxtOD*s  llluitrA^ 
tic»nts  vol.  1.  j>p.  W.^^^^b\\^\  riiny  iNat  Hist  Ub.  10;  Cap.  74;  Isa.  11:  &• 

Boehurt  Hieroz,  part  1,  lib.  8,  oh.  10. — He  is  said  not  to  be  gregariou 
How  well  then  Satan  answers  in  character  to  '*the  wolfl^ 

*l<!d.  1674,  London  :  the  references  mostly  to  Beia»  Pisoator,  and 
Brogensis. 
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world,  not  the  flesh,  ueither  adversity,  nor  prosperity,  nor 
you  Pharises,)  from  my  hand^  (that  is  my  power,)  by 
which  they  are  guarded. 

29.  My  Fathei\  (He  explains  what  he  had  said,  that* 
no  one  conld  snatch  them  from  his  hand,)i£^Ao  gamiheir^ 
msf  (the  Father  gives  believei-s  to  the  Son  to  be  kept  and 
raised  to  life,)  i^  greater^  (that  is  stronger,  or  more  pow- 
erful) them  all^  (creatures,  both  angels  and  men,  and 
death  and  devils.)  fie  is  stronger  to  keep  than  the  ad- 
versary to  seize.  The  comparison  for  the  superlative,* 
the  strongest,  most  powerful,  the  greatest  of  all,  eternal 
and  omnipotent.  And^  (or  therefore,  because  the  Father 
is  greater  than  they,)  no  one  can  pluck  i/iem  out  of  my 
Jfatheft^a  hand^  since  he  is  omnipotent. 

I7ndei*stand,  narfroin  my  hand  therefore.  They  then, 
can  take  nothing  out  of  the  power  of  the  Father.  And 
he  adds  in  verse  30,  "I  and  My  Father  are  one.''t 
Comp.  vv.  36,  38. 

The  doctrine  of  the  passage  agrees  with  what  we  are 
taught  in  other  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  regard 
to  the  power  of  Christ  over  the  universe,  and  the  conse- 
quent security  of  His  church.  £ph.  1 :  21,  2S»  He  is 
raised  far  above  all  principality.and  power,  and  might 
and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only 
in  this  world,  but  also  in  the  world  to  come. 

All  things  are  put  under  his  feet ;  he  is  made  head 
over  all  things  for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  which  is  his 
body. 

And  what  can  exceed  the  enumeration  that  Paul 
makes  in  Rom.  8  :  35-39?  "Though  the  whole  universe 
were  encamped  against  the  solitary  Christian,  he  would 
still  couie  oft  more  than  conqueror."  "They  are  enclosed 
in  the  arms  of  everlasting  love."  Christ  came  to  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil :  he  enters  the  strong  man's  house 

*Compb  for  anper.  in  Greek,  see  Mat  18:  82;  Mark  4:  82;  1  Cor.  16  : 
10.     Winer's  Idioms,  Ed.  1860,  sec  36,  p.  192. 

flit  "one  thin^"  one  in  nature,  power,  etc.  "In  the  Apocalypse, 
not  less  than  in  the  Oospel  [of  John,]  there  is  found  a  disposition  to  rep- 
resent Christ  as  of  one  nature  with  the  Father,  to  exhibit  him  as  like 
Gh>d  in  power  and  honor.  The  Gospel  of  John  and  the  Apocalypse  are 
tib«  two  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  this  disposition  moat 
^  ■!! ftlintlj  diapUja  itsell" — Hengst  Apoc.,  yoL  ii,  p.  5S&. 
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to  spoil  hie  goods.  Many  of  his  miracles  were  intended 
to  show  his  dominion  over  the  infernal  world,  which  he 
fully  conquered  when  he  ascended  on  high.*  Eph.  4: 
8 ;  Luke  19  :  18 ;  Rev.  5  :  11-14.  And  how  mnch  out 
of  place — what  a  weakening  of  the  effect,  if  at  the  close 
of  these  strong  declarations — these  outbursts  of  exulta- 
tion and  triumph,  it  is  added,  ^^no  mom^  then,  can  deliver 
out  of  his  hand." 

After  showing  in  the  clearest  manner  that  no  one  of 
any  class  of  creatures  can  deliver  his  sheep  out  of  his 
hands ;  that  the  wolf  may  prowl  around  the  fold  in  anj 

fuise,  even  in  sheep's  clothing ;  that  the  thief  and  ro£h 
er  may  attempt  to  force  the  door,  or  attempt  to  climb 
up  some  other  way  without  success,  it  is  absurd  to  limit 
^^  none,"  ouJsic,  coextensive  in  meaning  with  the  individu- 
als that  make  up  "  all,"  •'awwv,  to  one  class  of  creatures, 
^^  man :"  Christ's  argument  may  be  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  hypothetical  syllogism : 

Mj  flhe^p  are  safe;  mj  Father,  one  with  me,  protects  them: 
To  take  them  from  Him,  requires  one  stronger  than  He ; 
But  no  one  is  stronger  than  He. 
Hierefore,  no  one  can  take  them  from  Him.f 

*The  Devil  and  his  "  legions**  of  unclean  spirits  had  encroached  upon 
the  domain  of  mind  and  Toluntary  action  in  this  world :  they  had  "pos- 
sessed "  men,  and  entirely  controlled  them. 

"  If  there  was  any  thing  that  marked  the  period  of  the  Lord's  eominff 
in  the  flesli,  and  that  immediately  succeeding  it,  it  was  the  wreck  ana 
confusion  of  men's  spiritual  life.  The  sense  of  utter  disharmony.  •  •  • 
The  whole  period  was  the  hour  and  power  of  darknesa:  of  a  dark- 
ness which  then,  before  the  dawn  of  aay,  was  the  thickest  It  wsi 
exactly  the  crisis  for  such  soul  maladies  as  these,  in  which  the  spiritosl 
and  bodily  should  be  thus  strangely  interlinked:  and  it  is  nothiig 
wonderful  that  they  should  have  abounded  at  that  time." — ^TVeneh  on 
Mir.,  ed.  1860,  p.  134.  See  also  Art  Demoniacs  in  Kitto*s  GycloDk  Bih 
Lit  The  following  most  solemn  thought  is  found  in  Townsend^  Nota 
on  the  Gospel,  ]>age  77:  "It  appears  to  me,  also,  that  the  demoniatt 
powerfully  represent  to  us  the  state  to  which  all  the  sons  of  Adam 
would  have  been  reduced  forever,  if  the  Son  of  God  had  not  detcended 
from  Heaven,  to  accomplish  the  wonderful  plan  of  redemption  which  ii 
revealed  in  the  in8])ired  writings.  *  *  We  seldom  sufficiently  appreeisti 
the  incalculable  benefit  which  has  already  accrued  to  the  world  froB 
the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion.** 

f  Verse  29,  is  like  many  other  passages  that  contain  both  a  poatiTt 
and  a  negative  statement^  "  My  Father  is  stronger  than  all,  none  can  offf- 
come  Him.**  Ch.  1:8,  *'  All  things  were  made  by  him ;  nothinc  ▼■ 
made  without  him.**  1 :  20,  "  He  confessed  and  denied  not"  1  JoS^  1: 
5,  "God  is  light,  no  darknen  is  in  him.**    See  Pki  M:  15;  Sun.  8:  % 
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This  matter  of  supplied  words,  not  found  in  the  origi- 
nal, bnt  added  by  tne  translator,  '^  to  express  in  intelli- 
gible English  what  they  believed  to  be  the  full  signifi- 
cation of  a  sentence,"  which  are  sometimes  indicated 
bjT  Italics,  and  sometimes  not,  seems  to  have  made  a 
di£Scaltv,  from  the  edition  of  1611,  down  to  the  recent 
tfaoroQgh  revision  of  the  A.  B.  Society,  completed  in 
1851.  And  from  an  investigation  instituted  on  this 
head,  (before  1838,)  by  the  same  Society,  it  was  found 
^  that  the  italicising  process  had  been  introduced  in  as 
many  as  eight,  to  ten  thousand  instances  over  and  above 
tfaoae  which  had  originated  with  the  translators."* 

They  all  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  coarse 
to  supply  ^^  man,"  not  in  italics  when  translating  ou^si;, 
"  not  even  one,  not  the  least,"  emphatic ;  "  no  one,  no 
person ;"  and  Mij^si^,  "  not  even  one,  no  one,  *.  e.  no  one, 
whoever  he  may  be,  from  the  indefinite  and  hypothetic 
power  of  j**i."t 

Bat  even  the  revised  edition  of  A.  B.  S.  is  not  con- 
sistent on  this  point.  In  a  copy  before  us,  dated  1853, 
the  passage  now  under  consideration,  has  ^^man^'^  in 
italics,  but  there  are  scores  of  instances  probably,  where 
the  same  word  fs  rendered  ^'  no  man,"  not  in  italics.  If 
Matt.  84 :  86,  and  Mark  12 :  32,  be  compared,  (the  Greek 
being  almost  exactly  identical,)  we  shall  see  an  inconsis- 
tency. 

Matt.  ^^But  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  mcm^ 
BO,  not  the  angels,"  etc.  Mark,  ^^  But  of  that  day  and 
ik(U  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels,"  etc.  2 
Tim.  4 :  16,  "  No  man  (ou^sig)  stood  with  me,  but  all  men 
(mvrfff)  forsook  me."  Is  not  ^^  man"  as  much  a  supplied 
word  as  ^^men^^t  The  same  thing  is  found  in  Heb.  12 : 
14. 

Lake  2:  15,  "all  men  mused  in  their  hearts,"  ^aw-wv. 

John  2 :  24,  "  becaube  he  knew  all  7n«n,"  ^'awof . 

In  Rev.  6 :  3,  When  the  whole  universe  was  challen- 
ged to  prodnce  one  able  to  open  the  book  with  seven 
teals,  *^and  no  man,  ou6?i^,  in  Heaven,  nor  in  earth,  nei- 
ther ander  the  earth,  was  able,"  etc.,  and  when  we  hear 

*  Buah'B  Noteo^  on  Qen.,  yoL  1.,  InU.  ppu  as»  28. 
t  Bobi  6r«ek  ud  Bng.  Lex. 
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the  grand  chorus  of  "ten  thousand  times  ten  thonsand, 
and  thousands  of  thousands"  of  angels;  and  when  "eve- 
ry creature  in  Heaven,  in  the  earth  and  under  the  earth, 
and  in  the  sea,  ascribe  such  glory  to  Christ,  for  so  far 
exceeding  them  all,  we  see  the  utter  inconsistency  of 
rendering  outfeif  ''  no  man,"  as  if  that  were  the  sense  of 
the  original,  and  Christ  were  only  put  in  comparison,  in 
this  contest,  with  the  human  race.* 

In  Kom.  14 :  7,  the  rendering  is  not  consistent  in  the 
same  verse  :  "none  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man 
dieth  to  himself,"  as  if  the  "no  man,"  was  not  incladed 
in,  "  none  of  us."  It  would  be  literally  "  none  of  as 
liveth  to  himself,  and  none  (of  us)  dieth  to  himself."  Or, 
"  For  not  unto  himself,  does  any  one  of  us  either  live  or 

die."t 

Nor  let  it  be  objected  to  this  discussion  that  it  is  hj- 
percritieal :  that  if,  in  some  cases,  a  word  is  supphed 
where  it  ought  not  to  be  ;  and  bears  not  the  mark  of  such 
a  word  where  it  onght,  that  is  a  small  matter;  that  we 
ought  not  to  iiiid  fault  with  what  is  in  general  a  good 
translation,  and  for  the  most  part  perfect. 

But  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  some  imperfectioiu 
exist :  that  these  obscure  the  sense,  and  constitute  a 
hindrance  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  prevent  !nen  from  reading,  for  they  will  hard- 
ly read  what  is  obscure.  Every  thing  then,  that  tends 
to  remove  these  imperfections,  should  be  encouraged.— 
That  which  was  made  plain  in  the  words,  not  of  man^s 
wisdom,  but  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  should  not  be  put  under 
a  cover  in  a  translation.  "The  meaning  of  the  Bible  is 
the  Bible";  this  meaning  is  in  the  text.  "But  it  is  the 
text,  and  strictly  nothing  but  the  text,  that  constitutes 
the  Bible,"  as  the  Committee  say.:|:  We  are  not  to  add 
to  the  Word  of  God ;  nor  diminish  from  it. 

Words  become  things:  "words  are  the  daughters  of 
earth,  things  are  sons  of  Heaven."  The  changing  of  a 
word,  however  small,  in  a  deed,  a  bond,  or  any  instm- 
inent  of  writing,  or  even  the  removal  of  a  point,  byi 
forger,  is  a  great  crime,  and  may  essentially  alter  the 

*  Winer^B  Idioms,  86& 

!Life  and  Ep.  of  Psnl,  by  Conyb^are  and  Howioii»  toL  ii,  p.  ISa 
Report,  p.  26.  '  • 
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sense:  How  much,  then,  may  depend  npon  human  ad- 
mixtures in  the  Word  of  God  !  Great  events  often  fol- 
low from  insignificant  causes* — a  minute  portion  of 
poison  taken  by  a  man  may  be  instantly  fatal. 

Why  should  we  entertain  such  a  reverence  for  anti- 
quity, as  will  prevent  us  from  correcting  a  few  small 
errors  and  mistakes,  that  disfigure  our  excellent  version? 
Words  tiiat  have  become  obsolete ;  that  have  changed 
their  meaning,  or,  as  is  the  case  with  let,  to  hinder^  have 
reversed  it^  might  give  place  to  others  that  have  been 
introduced  in  the  progress  of  the  language.  Every  field 
of  knowledge  has  been  explored;  discoveries  have  been 
made  in  science  :  investigations  in  geography  and  histo- 
ry have  been  pursued  to  a  gre^t  extent ;  and  why  should 
not  the  stores  thus  accumulated  be  applied  to  improve 
what  might  be  altered  for  the  better? 

But  we  have  neither  the  ability,  nor  the  desire  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  a  new  English  version  of  the  Bible, 
upon  which  so  much  has  been  long  since  written,  by 
men  of  learning  on  every  side.  Much  may  be  said  for  it, 
and  much  against  it.  Dr.  Davidson  remarks  that  'Uhe 
time,  learning  and  labour  spent  upon  the  present  version 
were  well  bestowed.  It  far  surpasses  every  other  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  entire  Bible  in  the  characteristic  qua- 
lities of  simplicity,  energy  and  purity  of  style,  as  also  in 
uniform  fidelity  to  the  original."f 

But  yet,  "The  obscurity  of  some  passages,  especially 
in  the  Old  Testament ;  the  infelicity  and  almost  ludi- 
crous effect  of  certain  of  the  modes  of  expression  em- 
ployed, and  the  striking  indelicacy  of  others ;  the  arbi- 
trary rendering  of  certain  terms ;  and  the  unnecessary 
introduction,  in  some  instances,  of  the  words  distinguish- 
ed by  italics,  are  blemishes  that  have  been  so  frequently 
pointed  out  as  to  require  no  further  notice." — English 
Translations  and  Translators  in  Bagster's  Hexapla,  page 
HO. 

We  find  errors  in  the  copies  of  the  classic  authors  that 
have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  and  when  they 
ar0  brought  to  light  we  do  not  hesitate  to  correct  them. 

*  "It  18  said  that  a  single  drop  of  water  falling  into  a  fnmaco  of  melted 
copper,  will  blow  up  the  whole  building." — BakeweU's  Geology,  p.  264. 
t  Ettlo's  Bib.  Gyc,  Art  Versions^  p.  i)19. 
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How   niucli    labor   has   been   spent  upon    the  text  of 
Horner. 

The  fiame  is  true  of  the  standard  English  Classics; 
into  wliich,  in  the  course  of  successive  editions  in  tbJB 
country  and  in  England,  unauthorized  words  will  creep, 
disfiguring  the  text,  and  affecting  the  sense.  We  recur 
to  the  original  co})ies  and  restore  the  true  reading. 

How  much  has  been  done  to  remove  the  mistakes  of 
transcribers,  and  to  correct  tlie  errors  of  the  editions  of 
Shakspeare,  "  nature's  darling."  What  a  vast  amount 
of  verbal  criticism  in  the  various  editions  of  Pope,  Theo- 
bald, Hamner,  Warburton,  Dr.  Johnson,  Stevens,  Mi- 
loue,  Howe,  &c.  And  it  is  said  that  Johnson  esteemed 
any  correction  of  the  text,  whereby  the  sense  of  thii 
great  author  was  better  illustrated,  as  a  great  achieve- 
ment. 

We  lately  saw  a  minute  correction  of  this  kind  in 
Cowper's  notice  of  the 

**  IngeniouB  dreamer,  in  whose  well  told  tale 
Sweet  fiction  and  8weet  truth  alike  prevail* 

In  all  the  common  copies  we  read  : 

"And  not  with  curses  on  his  heart  who  stole 
Tlie  gem  of  truth  from  his  unguarded  soul;" 

While  it  should  read  "  on  his  art  who  stole  ;"  and  this 
correction  of  only  half  a  syllable  is  now  made  in  the 
best  editions.  l>ut  what  shall  we  say  to  the  misprint,  is 
all  must  admit,  in  Mat.  23:  24,  in  the  phrase,  "strain 
at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel,"  where  the  sense  of  the 
evangelist  evidently  is,  that  they  strained  out  of  the  liquor 
drank  a  small  insect,  but  yet  would  swallow  down  % 
caniul.  '^S})okenof  those  who  are  formal  and  diligent 
in  the  observance  of  lesser  duties,  but  negligent  in  the 
discharge  of  higher  ones."  This,  however,  is  not  the 
sense  at  present  in  our  translation,  but  the  word  "strain" 
is  altogether  dilferent  from  ''strain"  of  the  original. 
We  have  the  idea  of  great  elibrt  in  swallowing  a  gnat  in 
the  liquor  by  the  same  persons  who  could  swallow  a 
camel. 
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.  This  error,  having  been  left  uncorrected  in  the  first 
edition  of  King  James'  version  of  1611,  hjffn  stood  so  ever 
since,  thongh  known  to  be  an  error.  The  previous 
translators  had  it  correct,  such  as  Tyndale's,  Cranmer's 

The  following  instance,  furnished  by  Eev.  Justin  Per- 
kins, Missionary  at  Oooroomiah,  Persia,  will  show  how 
mnch  adding  or  removing  a  dot  will  affect  the  meaning. 
When  speakmg  of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  he 
remarks :  ^'  By  the  different  location  of  a  dot  new  light 
a^id  vividness  are  thrown  upon  a  passage  of  Scripture. 
A  case  of  this  kind  occurrea  a  day  or  two  ago.  It  was 
in  Luke  24 :  32,  in  relation  to  the  conversation  between 
Christ  and  his  two  disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmans :. 
"Did  not  our  hearts  bum  within  us !" 

Id  the  printed  version  it  is  yaikeed^  hum^  the  same  as 
in  Englisn.  But  my  translator,  a  Nestorian  Priest^ 
questioned  the  correctness  of  this  reading:  and  on  refer- 
ring to  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  about 
five  hundred  years  old,  instead  of  ^^yakeed^^  ^''hum^^^ 
we  found  "  ytuceer^^  hewoy  or  dull ;  the  difference  being 
sioiply  in  the  location  of  a  point,  which,  in  one  case^ 
being  placed  hdow  the  final  letter  of  the  word,  made  it 
Daled,  and  in  the  other  case,  placed  above  it,  made  it 
Raish.  According  to  the  ancient  manuscript,  the  verse 
in  question  would  read :  ^^  And  they  said  one  to  another, 
were  not  our  hearts  l^eavy  (or  dull — reproaching  them- 
selves for  being  slow  of  understanding,)  while  he  talked 
to  us  by  the  way,  and  while  he  opened  to  ub  the  Scrip- 
torea :  a  reading  which  certainly  loses  nothing  of  beauty 

*  See  note  in  Adam  Clarke's  Com.,  remarkB  of  N^  Webeten,  in  Knick- 
eriMMiker,  April,  1886. 

Ae  it  may  be  a  nuitter  of  iiiterest  to  aoine  we  will  give  the  paaeage  as 
it  ataiids  in  some  of  the  'preyious  translations : 

1.  Wickli(  1880:    "Blinde  leders  clent»inge  a  gnat^  but  swolowinge  a 


9L  lyndale,  1684:  "Ye  blinde  gydes  which  strayne  out  a  gna^  and 
nralow  a  cammyL" 

a  Crammer,  1539:  "Te  blynde  gjdes  whioh  strayne  out  a  gnat  and 
twdowe  %  euoelL" 

4  Geneva^  15fi7  :  **Te  blynde  guydes  which  ttrayne  out  a  gnate  and 
•walow  a  cammeL" 

6u  Rheima^  168&:  '-Blinde  guides  that  straine  a  gnat  and  ewallow  a 
cameL*    (Thia  ia  the  Catholic  TersioiL ) 
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and  force  when  compared  with  our  own  version." — ^A.  B. 
Repository,  January,  1841,  page  15. 

Dr.  Perkins  does  not  seem  to  know  that  there  is  any 
authority  in  the  Greek  manuscripts  for  the  ancient  Sy- 
riac  reading.  But  Beza  found  in  one  manuscript  instead 
of  xajojx^rj,  bummg^  xsxaXujuk^tj,  covered,  veiled. 

In  favor  of  this  it  mi^lit  be  said :  1.  It  agrees  with  vene 
16,  ^Hheir  eyes  were  hidden."  2.  It  is  only  an  acknowl* 
edgment  of  what  Christ  said  in  verse  25,  ^^O  fools  (with- 
out understanding,)  and  slow  of  heart  :"q.d.  ^^How 
blind  we  were,"  etc.  ^^  How  true  was  what  he  said  unto 
us  ^  fools,'  etc.  3..  It  agrees  with  what  is  said  of  openine 
their  eyes  in  verse  31,  (eye,  mind  and  heart,  afi 
l^ing  spoken  of  as  veiled,  covered,  blinded,  dull,  (x 
opened.)  This  blindness  was  now  removed,  perhaps  by 
their  seeing  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  while  he 
''  brake  the  bread  and  gave  it  to  them."  4.  It  wen 
with  what  Paul  says  of  the  Jews :  2  Oor.  8 :  16.  Tneee  . 
disciples  were  dull  of  mind  when  Ohrist  ^^  opened  to 
them  the  Scriptures  ;"  when  of  course,  (verse  270  ^^ 
expounded  the  prophecies  of  the  Testament.  And  rani 
says,  ^'  when  Moses  is  read,  the  veil,  xoXi^f^iA,  is  upon 
their  heart." — See  Poole's  Synopsis  in  loco,  and  Biblia 
Sacra  Quadrilingua  of  Beineccius. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  been  favored 
with  a  history  of  the  passage  that  has  been  the  main 
subject  of  this  discussion,  and  of  the  chanses  it  has  un- 
dergone. Dr.  McLane,  who  was  employed  by  the  A.  B. 
Society  in  the  late  revision,  and  who  is  now  engaged  in 
re-writing  the  record  of  the  results  of  that  recension,  has 
through  a  friend,  furnished  the  following  valuable  in- 
formation : 

In  John  X  :  28,  29  : 

The  translators,  1611,  put,     -    -    -    .       j^^;;;^ 

The  four  copies  collated  by  the  Oommittee : 

1.  London,  ed.  1845.        1  ao  .„, «-. 

2.  Oxford,  ed.  1846.        f |5'  "^  T^ 

3.  Cambridge,  ed.  1844.  j  *^'  "'^  "^ 

4.  Edinburgh,  ed.  1845. {^J,  J^;^ 
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The  A.  B.  Society,  previous  to  the  late  revision,  fol- 
lowed the  Edinbargfa.  Of  the  translations  before  King 
James',  1611, 

Wicddiffe,  1380,  has \ll'  °^"* 

Tvndale  1*534 j  28,  any  man. 

xynaaje,  i^d*,  1 29,  no  man. 

Oranmer,  1539,       S'nY^an* 

'        .  '  I  29,  no  man. 

Genevan  ed.  1667, Jm'^/^S* 

'  (  29,  no  man. 

Eheim8,1682,    -..--....   j  ?J' °f  "*°; 
'         '  -  1 29,  no  man.^ 

The  reading  of  the  Edinburgh  ed.  was  mtrodaoed  at 

an.  early  period.    We  filid  it  in  the  London  copy  of 

1660 :  and  so  it  continued  in  the  English  copies  till  the 

revision  of  Dr.  Blaney  in  1767,  when  it  was  fixed  as 

now  printed  by  A.  B. Society,  viz:  28,  "any  rrum;^^  29, 

"  no  manJ*^ 

*  Theae  reading  are  given  in  Bagster^s  Engliah  Hexapa;  where  it  ia 
remarked,  in  the  introdnotion,  page  88,  that  the  Genevan  S.  T.,  ISSt,  has 
the  advantage  of  "the  insertion  in  italioe  of  all  words  introduced  to  de- 
rdop  Hie  meanings  but  whioh  have  no  corresponding  words  in  the 
originaL  "  That  i^  this  is  the  first  translation  whioh  was  marked  with 
this  feature :  the  whole  Bible  was  not  printed  till  166a 


ARTIOLE  IV. 

LIFE  OUT  OF  DEATH. 


One  of  the  most  striking,  solemn  and  instrdbtive  fiMii. 
in  the  whole  history  of  tne  redemption  is  this : — ihflr 
Ohrist's  eternal  victoiy  was  won  through  apparent  de^ 
feat.    What  an  easy,  ready  triumph  his  foes  obtaJM^ ! 
They  had  long  held  back,  plotting  and  failing — atteSm^^.^ 
ing  and  retreating — because  ^^  they  feared  me  people 
They  had  gnashed  their  teeth  in  helpless  rage  at  the 
displays  ofnis  mighty  power,  because  they  saw  in  it  a 
possibility  of  defeat,  even  if  they  stole  away  th^hfiAXt»^l 
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the  people.  So  many  things  had  to  combine,  before 
they  conld  gain  their  end,  that  it  was  after  many  con- 
eultations  that  they  resolved  to  commit  themaeWeB  by  an 
attempt.  The  caprice  of  the  populace  must  run  for  the 
hour  with  them;  their  own  two  hostile  parties  must 
agree  together ;  the  wilful,  despotic  Roman  Oovernor 
must  ioin  in  the  work  and  condemn  without  cause;  and 
miracle  must  hold  its  bright  and  terrible  band. 

All  did  combine.  The  serpent's  head  was  reared;  hii 
eyes  glittered  with  expectation  and  rage;  the  sharp faog 
was  buried  in  the  sacred  flesh  !  It  shuddered :  that  pa- 
tient, lofty  head  dronped  down  in  anguish ;  the  heart 
that  "  loved  the  worla"  gave  a  deep  groan  and  a  cry  of 
more  than  mortal  ))ain,  whereat  the  earth  trembled  and 
rent  her  garment  of  rock,  and  the  bright  sun  veiled  him- 
self in  sorrow.  That  heart  burst  with  mingled  pity  and 
agony,  and  poured  out  its  blood. 

Tlius  had  Satan  and  sin  conquered. 

Yet  one  might  almost  wonder  that  the  ^^^  Mse  of 
the  victory  had  not  awakened  their  fears.  Too  much 
consented  to  the  deed ;  God  had  too  large  a  hand  in  it 
for  their  safety.  So,  at  least,  it  proved.  Within  that 
earthen  vessel  stood  a  lamp  of  heavenly  fire;  .when  that 
broke  beneath  their  blows,  this  shone  forth  upon  them— 
dazzled  and  discomfited  ttiem.  They  smote  those  fhul, 
cumbrous  human  defences,  and  they  yielded  and  fell 
down — onl^  that  the  King,  invulnerable,  almighty,  might 
look  them  mto  ruin.  That  which  fell,  fell  upon  the  8e^ 
pent's  head  and  crushed  it :  He  who  stood  needed  not  to 
strike  a  blow — He  lived,  and  that  destroyed  them. 

Thus  there  was  an  apparent  defeat  here,  in  that  Christ 
died  by  their  conspiracy  ;  but  within  that  was  a  real,  a 
perfect,  an  eternal  victory ;  for  the  death  of  the  man  was 
the  life  of^he  Saviour.  !But  note  here,  that  not  only  did 
the  two  thus  go  together ;  the  one  was  necessary  to  the 
other.  If  Jesns  hful  not  so  died,  Christ  could  not  so  have 
lived  and  reigned.  ^^  Without  shedding  of  blood,*^  saith 
the  Scripture,  ^Hhere  is  no  remimon  qf  nn.^^  In  thit 
dread  sacrifice  was  infolded  tfie  atonement.  Bo  slight, 
comparatively,  was  the  discharge,  and  so  mighty  the 
recoil !  The  adversary  did  but  strike  one  weak  and 
perishing  humati  frame ;   and  from  the  wound  poured 
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forth  balm  for  multitades  of  sick,  imperilled  sooIb.  All 
his  strength  was  brought  together  for  that  contest;  and 
oar  dear  Lord,  gathering  all  the  spears  into  his  own 
breast,  fixed  them  there ;  and  the  enemy,  disarmed  and 
Tanqnished,  began  to  perish  utterly  and  forever,  from 
the  087  of  his  seeming  victory.* 

Bj  his  dying,  the  I^rd  Jesns  Christ  made  atonement 
for  sin — he  purchased  the  Holy  Spirit — he  ransomed  in- 
numerable souls — he  magnified  God's  law — he  glorified 
the  Father — he  prepared  a  human  body  to  sit  upon  the 
mediatorial  throne — in  a  word,  he  wrote  the  Gospel  and 
built  a  new  heaven.  And  to  all  that,  an  apparent  failure 
was  necessary. 

Now  Paul,  the  profoundest  and  weightiest  thinker, 
perhaps,  that  ever  lived,  saw  that  this  was  only  the  most 
illnstnous  example  of  a  great  law;  that  just  as  we  must 
bnry  the  seed  to  reap  the  harvest,  the  best  successes 
most  be  won  through  a  temporary  and  scemins:  defeat. 
And  he  declares  that  he — and  all  such  as  he — lived  on 
that  ffreat  principle, — consenting  to  disappointments, 
hardships,  and  the  appearance  of  subjection  and  defeat, 
that  the  same  kind  of  victory  might  follow.  He  knew 
the  imperishableness  of  good  ;  he  knew  it  was  its  way  to 
break  through  clouds  and  darkness  with  its  beam  of 
peace.  He  rejoiced  to  remember  that  the  Gospel,  though 
it  walked  in  a  disguise  of  weakness — though  it  veiled  its 
ministers  in  a  show  of  inferiority  to  human  weakness — 
was  yet  "  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God," 
not  defeated,  but  advancing,  with  swift  invisible  banner, 
*^nnto  salvation."  They  bore  about  with  them,  as  the 
apparel  of  the  spirit,  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  know- 
ing that  thus  they  made  it  sure  that  the  life  of  Jesus 
wonld  be  made  manifest  in  them. — 2  Cor.  4 :  10. 

*  There  is  a  likenen  here,  and  an  infinite  contrast  within  the  lilceneaa^ 
whieh  tDgseBt^  the  story  of  Arnold  Winkelried,  the  Datriot-martyr  of 
Switaerland.  The  reader  will  hardly  need  to  be  reminaed,  how — when 
th«  Swiss  army  had  thrown  itself  in  vain,  though  desperately  upon  the 
■olid  tpear-front  of  the  Austrians,  and  had  been  nearly  defeated  by 
its  passiye  strength — ^Winkelried,  feeling  in  his  rough  and  gallant  hearty 
thai  oDe  man  must  sacrifice  himself  for  hie  country,  sprang  forward, 
arjing  "Make  way  for  liberty,"  caught  the  points  of  six  Apearfl  in  his 
hand  and  drew  them  together  into  his  breast  While  th(>y  were  en- 
tangled and  detained  in  his  ^ying  body,  his  comrades  rushed  through 
Iha  gt^  be  had  nmdt,  defeated  the  Anetrians,  and  saved  Switaerland. 
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Let  us  look  a  little  into  this  matter ;  let  us  consider 
whether  this  is  indeed  a  law  of  nature,  that  apparent 
defeat  must  usually  infold  real  spiritual  victories :  and 
if  we  find  it  so,  we  shall  have  some  important  inferences 
to  draw,  touching  both  truth  and  duty.  As  it  is  a  mies- 
tion  of  spiritual  life,  it  may  apply  either  to  the  individoil 
Christian,  or  to  the  church. 

Looking  now  to  the  Christian  himself,  we  remark  first; 
that  this  truth  is  seen  in  his  conversion.  He  has  had  a 
kind  of  life  before.  A  heart  and  mind  have  lived  and 
wrought  in  him.  He  has  thought,  and  known,  and 
judged,  many  things ;  the  child's  experiments,  enlamd 
and  corrected,  have  built  up  the  man's  experience.  The 
eye  that  once  saw  only  external  facts,  has  come  to  ande^ 
stand  principles — has  turned  within  and  began  to  com- 
prehend itself.  The  power  of  reasoning  unfolds  and 
grows  strong  by  exercise ;  prudence  and  self-commaDd 
appear  among  the  restless  passions,  and  wield  them ; 
taste  forms,  and  speaks,  in  fine  and  delicate  discrimina- 
tion, the  pleasures  of  the  man.  Affections  live  in  him. 
Parents,  family  and  friends  are  cherished ;  he  takes  de- 
light in  them,  and  in  ministering  to  them.  Generosity, 
patience,  courage,  friendship— these  are  the  oatshootsof 
a  large  and  a  living  heart. 

No  wonder,  with  such  a  spirit — madeglad  with  such 
graces — that  life  is  dear  and  oeautiful.  l£e  manlv  heart, 
unfolding  slow  and  shapely,  builds  up  its  plans,  lays  oat 
its  riches  of  youthful  strength,  confers  its  confidences, 
sets  its  affections.  Its  very  dreams  are  li^ht  and  airy- 
its  hopes  buoyant — ^it  rises  elastic  under  Uie  pressure  of 
wholesome  toil  and  difficulty. 

But  look  closer  :  right  in  the  centre  of  this  garden-plot 
of  manhood,  is  there  not  a  barren — yea,  a  cursed  and 
blasted  spot?  Thickly  was  all  sown:  human  virtues, 
joys,  and  powers,  came  up  and  flourisned ;  but  the  seed 
of  heaven  that  fell  here,  lies  numb  and  sightless  beneath 
the  soil.  The  love  of  Ood  hoe  not  a  eoUtarvfhre  in  thai 
heart/  It  can  look  out  upon  the  world  of  beauty, order 
and  delight,  and  not  swell  with  praise — or,  at  the  utmost, 
with  barren,  unobedient  praise  alone.  It  can  acknowl- 
edge its  life  preserved  amid  innumerable  perils,  withoot 
one  burst  of  gratitude-~K>ne  hearty  purpose  to  repay  itt 
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debt.  The  affeoUonsof  a  God  a/re  lamshed  here  wUhoui 
ike  MnaUest  retwm.    This  we  call  death  in  life. 

And  DOW,  the  blight  that  rested  only  here,  has  spread — 
not,  perhaps,  to  the  world's  knowleoffe,  but  to  nis  own 
dismay.  lie  is  convicted  of  sin.  xhe  strength  and 
wisdom  that  were  to  have  secnred  his  happiness,  fail 
of  that  end,  and  grow  some  way  weak  or  foolish  in  his 
sight.  The  beauty  and  the  grace  of  life  are  fled ;  its 
p^asnres  weary  ;  its  danger  alarms  him.  An  offended 
God  shines  out  upon  him,  terrible  exceedingly.  Con- 
scious at  last  of  sin — broken  in  pride — tirod  of  bis  idols 
and  despising  them,  he  turns  away,  resolved  to  be  a 
new  creature.  But  alas,  his  heart  is  not  in  his  hand. 
It  does  not  obey  his  feeble  wish.  His  nature  rebels 
against  him.  This  again  kindles  his  fears ;  he  sees  the 
wrath  of  God  flame  out  against  him  ;  he  is  appalled  by 
his  guilt,  danger,  and  helplessness  combined.  Hope 
diea  out,  his  heart  faints  with  shame  and  sorrow  :  and 
at  the  word  of  God  the  old  nature  expires. 

But  see  I  all  is  not  dead.  While  the  gloom  and  chill 
of  rain  fall  around,  see  in  the  once  dark  centre  a  li^ht 
shines.  In  the  very  death-agony  of  that  nature  which 
perished,  a  new  nature  was  born  within.  The  graces 
that  were  there  before,  reappear.  The  hopes  and  joys 
that  can  survive  the  surrender  of  the  soul  to  God,  adorn 
the  new  man,  as  they  sustained  the  old.  But  chief  of  all 
is  this,  where  death  reigned,  in  that  central  temple 
where  God  should  have  been,  God  is.  The  love  of  God 
has  sprung  up  there  at  His  word,  who  said:  Let  light 
be,  and  light  was.  And  from  that  seed  of  light  untold 
the  heavenly,  the  saintly  faculties,  that  never  lived  itt 
him  before.  In  his  dying,  he  was  born  again.  And  this 
dying  had  to  be,  that  the  regeneration  might  be.  ^^  Flesh 
and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.^'  The 
old  heart  perished  and  sloughed  off;  and  under  its  clay 
throbbed  a  new  heart,  whose  life  and  joys  are  everlast- 
ing. Now  the  terms  are  reversed  ;  we  have  here  life  in 
death. 

Chastenings  bless  ns,  secondly,  on  the  same  principle. 
Afflictions  are  just  the  breaking  down  under  u»  of  some 
plan,  or  some  hope,  or  some  confidence,  or  some  affec- 
tion, for  which  we  cared  too  much.    Too  much  of  our 
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life  was  bound  np  in  it.  Our  worldly  enccesees  and 
pleasures  were  aosorbing  the  strength  of  our  hearts 
and  hopes  and  feelings.  Prayer,  meekness,  Ohristjan 
charity,  spiritnal-mindedness,  pined  and  weakened  dailr, 
being  sacrificed  to  this  pampered,  favorite  passion.  Or 
onr  parental  pride  and  joy  shot  np  and  spread  out, 
crowding  ont  and  killing  the  better  plants  of  faith,  love, 
holiness.  Tlirongh  the  deep  shadow  Gk)d  shone  not; 
religion  began  to  fail  and  perish.  The  wrong  life — ^the 
lower  life — was  thriving;  the  true  life  was  dying  ont 

But  behold,  the  pillar  of  onr  pride  is  fallen :  reverees 
overtake  ns ;  frienos  desert  and  denounce  ns ;  the  child 
oftoo  wild  and  blind  affections  is  snat^shed  oat  of  onr 
arms.  Like  rank  weeds  plucked  np  in  the  morning,  the 
heart's  strong  passions  collapse  and  wither.  Tbft  de- 
formed remnants  of  the  old  nature  that  would  not  tti 
before,  now  crumble ;  and  with  them  is  cut  away  the 
crest  of  pride,  the  hand  of  avarice,  or  the  eye  of  wrath 
and  revenge.  And  see,  as  the  hard  and  leprous  crust 
dissolves  and  disappears — see  the  childlike  tenderness, 
softness,  meekness  and  faith,  which  Gk>d  baa  made  to 
live  again  I  A  timid  hope  shines  in  the  tearful  eye. 
The  face  that  was  dark  with  sordid  human  thoughts  and 
cares,  is  lighted  nn  with  a  heavenly  reconciliation.  The 
functions  of  the  Christian  nature  are  fulfilled — ^prayer, 

f)raisc,  confession,  covenant — all  are  entered   with  new 
ife.    Every  faculty  awakes  and  works  and  Drospeis. 
Peace,  like  a  river,  flows  through  his  heart.     Under  the 

Eressure  of  sorrow,  and  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
e  has  crucified  the  flesh  with  its  affections  and  losts; 
and  he  has  strengthened  the  good  that  remaineth  in  bim, 
which  was  ready  to  die. 

But  most  strikingly  do  we  see  the  working  of  the  law, 
thirdly,  in  that  event  which  closes  life  below  for  iw. 
These  frames,  so  delicate,  yet  so  enduring;  so  complicft* 
ted  and  weak,  yet  quickened  from  within  with  a  vitality 
so  fine  and  strong,  these  frames  do  perish  day  by  day. 
Some  particles  of  the  dust  knit  up  to  man  are  every  hour 
wrested  from  their  place  and  borne  away :  but  the  strong 
life  within  replaces  them  according  to  some  subtle  and 

{ret  undiscovered  laws.    Thus,  continually,  do  death  and 
ife  contend  for  us,  whose  we  shall  be! 
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Having  obtained  help  of  God,  we  continue  nntil  now. 
Hie  seasonB,  the  toils,  and  the  diseases  that  distract  a 
mnfnl  world,  make  their  aseanlts  upon  ns,  and  we  have 
not  Allen  under  them.  Oradnallj,  we  wear  out,  and 
ovr  resources,  once  so  abundant,  grow  scanty  and  mea- 
ffre,  and  chill.  The  heart  must  economise  its  failing 
blood.  The  warmth  which  once  visited  our  very  finger- 
tope  with  a  QQiet  glow,  is  gathered  frugally  into  the 
weak  body.  The  flesh  shrivels ;  the  mellow  voice  forgets 
its  music ;  the  exquisite  senses  are  dulled,  or  dead. 

Where  now  is  that  victorious  strength  of  life,  from 
which  all  shocks,  toils,  injuries,  seemed  to  rebound  with- 
out hurt  to  us  f  Where  is  the  high  heart  that  laughed  at 
risks  and  efforts t  Where  is  the  youthful  pride  that  count- 
ed all  things  possible  to  courage,  energy  and  patience? 
Th^  shadows  lengthen  ;  the  frosts  of  winter  evening  sil- 
ver the  scattered  hairs ;  happy — happy,  if  Heaven's  stars 
begin  to  shine,  as  the  sun  of  human  life  descends  I  As 
for  man's  body  in  this  world,  it  is  encompassed  with 
destructions :  its  enemies  are  like  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
and  it  is  the  poor  wrecked  and  helpless  sailor  that  buffets 
then!  for  a  while,  and  then  is  se^n  no  more  I  Death,  to 
this  ph;^8ical  frame,  is  a  defeat. 

But  it  is  with  a  few  only  that  Death  waits  for  this 
descent  of  the  worn  body  into-  the  grave  of  age — this,  his 
natural  harvest-time.  He  comes  upon  the  greater  part 
of  men  in  a  sudden  combat,  and  discomfits  them.  We 
thought  we  walked  firmly  in  health  and  safetv;  and 
here  we  are,  drifted  far  out  into  the  dark  and  hungry 
ocean  1  The  heart  beats  breathless — desperately ;  the 
coursing  blood  doubles  its  speed ;  the  eye  gleams  with 
wasted  strength  and  fire.  Friends  help  us,  their  little 
utmost.  We  ply  the  remedies :  there  is  a  running  to 
and  fro ;  a  little  rally — a  great  fall.  The  pulse  fiickers — 
stops — begins  again — obeys  the  pressure  of  a  mighty 
hand,  and  is  still.    In  this  form  also,  death  is  a  defeat. 

And  yet,  to  the  Christian,  it  is  only  that  last  swerve 
in  the  unbroken  course  of  life  which  perfects  his  victory. 
Look  at  this  frame-work — this  empty  tabernacle — this 
clay,  that  retains  a  certain  sacredness,  even  in  the  dust; 
this  is  Death^s  conquest — only  this.  In  all  his  wide  do- 
main, there  is  not  one  bound  or  conquered  spirit  of  a 
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believer — ^not  one.  So  far  as  concerns  them,  his  trophies 
are  all  these  wrecks.  The  frail  vessels  he  has  seized ; 
but  the  lading,  the  precious  jewelry,  you  most  seek  else- 
where. While  the  stricken  and  prone  body  confessed 
his  might,  the  invulnerable  soul  stood  up  before  him, 
and  defied  it ;  then,  without  an  effort — not  so  much  S8 
spreading  a  pinion  for  flight,  it — no — he — he  took  hit 
swift  straight  flight  into  his  Saviour^s  joy.  Thither  let 
your  faith  follow  him — consider  the  safety,  the  holiness 
the  light  of  heavenly  favour,  the  immortal  health,  and 
love,  and  joy,  in  which  he  dwells — see  his  bright  com- 
panions, and  the  glory  they  wear — look  up  to  Jesus,  oar 
j^ing,  welcoming  the  tried  heart  to  its  rest  in  him,  and 
crowning  it  with  ever-new  delights, — walk  by  that  river 
of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  and  know  the  healing  sweetness 
of  its  waters,  and  listen  to  its  music; — the  tears  are 
wiped  awav  ;  the  guilty  stains  are  vanished  ;  the  deform- 
ed and  wicked  heart  is  perfect : — and  then  say  if  it  is  not 
almost  irony  to  ask  with  raul — "  Oh  death,  where  is  thy 
sting?" 

Even  that  house  of  clay  that  lies  tenantless  for  a  time, 
shall  be  desolate  only  for  a  time :  the  strong  and  living 
spirit  shall  recapture  it,  in  the  resurrection,  and  dwell  in 
it  a^ain,  made  pure  and  immortal.  Not  even  that  poor 
trophy  shall  death  retain.  In  our  flesh  shall  we  see 
God ;  and  death  and  hell  shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire.  Is  it  not  true,  now,  that  this  apparent  discomfiture 
which  we  call  death,  is  only  the  harsh,  strong  wrappage 
of  our  greatest  victory  ?  The  one  is  necessary  to  the  qui- 
er*  our  real  triun)ph  grows  out  of  our -seeming  defeat. 

J3efore  we  leave  this,  notice  what  that  is  on  which  de- 
feat, calamity  and  death  are  wreaked,  and  what  that  is 
which  conquers.  If  you  look  out  into  the  world  of  na- 
ture, you  find  examples  of  this  same  law  in  lower  kinds. 
The  chrysalis  is  destroyed  that  the  butterfly  may  have 
being.  "  The  seed  is  not  quickened,  except  it  die ;"  i.e. 
the  mass  perishes  that  the  germ  may  shoot  tbrth  and 

grow.  Just  thus,  in  a  far  higher  form,  is  it  with  the 
hristian,  as  we  have  seen.  That  which  once  bad  a  life 
of  its  own,  becomes  the  mere  envelope  of  a  seed-life; 
bears  the  germ  of  a  finer  and  better  life  within.  'Wiien 
its  day  to  be  bom  shall  come,  the  old  must  burst  and 
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shriYel  and  |)a88  away.  The  first  and  carnal  nature, 
with  all  its  evil,  served  ns  to  grow  up,  and  receive  our 
characters,  and  be  impressed  with  heavenly  truth,— -en- 
dared,  until  God's  day  to  quicken  us  from  above  with  a 
new  life ;  and  then,  under  His  hand  it  died.  The  believ- 
er being  still  tainted  with  sin,  in  bis  daily  contact  with 
worldly  interests  and  temptations,  becomes  incrusted 
with  a  hard,  unheavenly  temper :  but  God  in  bis  good- 
nees,  creates  and  hides  beneath  it  a  new  man — the  ele- 
ments of  a  better,  happier,  truer  believer ;  and  in  His 
own  season,  when  all  is  ready,  He  strikes  with  the  hand 
of  affliction  the  old  shell — and  lo!  the  lost  saint  re- 
appears. Thus  is  it  also,  in  the  death  of  the  body.  Eve- 
rywhere, that  which  perishes  has  become  a  mere  envel- 
ope— the  seed's  husk — the  soul's  tabernacle;  and  the 
life  which  is  secreted  within  shines  out  instead. 

The  second  aspect  of  our  subject  concerns  the  life  of 
the  church ;  it  may  be  far  more  briefly  disposed  of. 

The  greatest  blessings  and  victories  of  the  church  have 
always  come  upon  her  in  persecutions.  The  death  of 
Christ,  which  was  indeed  the  first  persecution,  was  the 
travail  and  birth-hour  of  the  church ;  and  in  that  like- 
ness stands  all  her  best  history.  Let  us  turn  to  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  see,  viii :  1,  ''And  at  that  time  there 
was  a  ereat  persecution  against  the  church  which  was  at 
Jerusalem ;  and  they  were  all  scattered  abroad  through- 
out Judea  and  Samaria,  except  the  Apostles.  4.  There- 
fore they  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  everywhere 
freetehmg  the  yjord^^^  at  first  (xi :  19,)  ''  to  the  Jews  only. 
20.  And  some  of  them  were  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene, 
who,  when  they  were  come  to  Antiocb,  spake  v/nto  the 
(freciansj  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus.  21.  And  the  hand 
of  the  Lora  was  with  them,  and  a  great  number  believed 
and  turned  unto  the  Lord."  Now,  let  us  compare  the 
defeat  and  the  victory — the  life  and  the  death. 

The  church  at  Jerusalem  was  scattered ;  homes  were 
broken  up— friends  and  kindred  parted  for  a  time — plans 
of  Qsefufness  disappointed — privileges  lost;  and  one 
Apostle  and  several  believers  laid  down  their  lives  for 
the  testimony  of  Jesus.  Their  foes  rejoiced,  and  thev 
sorrowed,  each  for  ''  a  little  while."  On  the  other  hand, 
hundreds  of  churches,  to  speak  moderately,  were  found- 
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ed,  for  the  one  that  was  obftcnred ;  nations  beard  for  the 
first  time  the  Gospel ;  thousands  of  sonis  were  enlighten- 
ed and  redeemed ;  and  above  all,  the  real,  practiciu  con- 
version of  the  masses  of  the  Gentile  world  began  and 
prospered.  Which  was  the  greatest — the  dying,  or  the 
living,  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  ? 

So  has  it  ever  been.  How  many  churches  of  the  old 
world  had  to  die  this  temporary  and  seeming  death,  4>it 
religion  might  live  in  this  land  as  it  has  never  lived  in 
a  nation  before !  The  covenanters  must  be  scattered  on 
their  Jiills — their  martyrs  kneel  and  die  before  the  mus- 
ket— their  pastors  languish  in  exile  and  sorrow— 4nd  a 
show  of  triumph  crown  the  king's  cruel  plans.  The 
Puritans,  assembled  in  stem  and  secret  conclave,  must 
forswear  the  shores  of  England.  The  bloodiest  massacrs 
in  modem  history  must  stain  the  soil  of  France.  Every- 
where, travail,  sorrow  and  defeat  begun  the  liberty  and 
light  of  America. 

And  these  things  are  not  finished.  As  soon  as  a  new 
element  is  wanted  here,  a  new  ferocity  breaks  out  some- 
where, and  seems  to  conquer.  Ireland,  Germany,  Nor- 
way, share  the  history  of  Scotland,  England  and  France. 
Last  of  all,  the  bigotry  of  Portugal  has  smitten  Madeira 
with  the  same  sword ;  and  from  her  peasantry  comes 
forth  a  new  church,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  prayer  and 
religion  that  must  shine  here.  These  simple  pious  hearts 
have  borne  in  their  bodies  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  the  life  also  of  Jesus  is  made  manifest  in  them. 

Once  more ;  it  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  every  chnreb 
organization  to  die  outwardly,  and  renew  its  life  from 
above,  in  apparent  disaster. 

There  forms,  in  the  course  of  its  commerce  with  sb 
obstinate  and  guilty  world, — there  forms  a  shell  of  evil 
customs,  formalities, — a  thread-bare,  lifeless  doctrinali- 
ty, — tliat  has  to  perish,  that  the  real  church  within  maj 
live.  That  shell  may  continue  in  being,  but  it  is  cast  off 
from  the  true  body  of  the  church,  ana  is  confessed  and 
aeen  to  bo,  not  a  living,  but  a  dead  body.  The  Refo^ 
mation  is  the  most  illustrious  case  in  point.  The  pompe 
and  vain  phows  of  Rome,  covered  no  throbbing  heart  of 
Christ's  church,  but  a  mass  of  festering  infidelity  and 
vice«    The  life-centre  was  transferred,  ana  in  Germany 
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the  liviD^  church  burst  through  the  painted  husk,  and 
grew  up  into  Protestantism. 

The  same  thing  is  seen  now  in  Persia,  Turkey,  and 
Syria.  The  Nestorian  and  Armenian  are  ancient  Chris- 
tian churches ;  but  the  whole  organization  is  dead;  the 
service  and  Scripture  are  in  a  dead  language ;  the  doc- 
trine is  a  form  of  dead  words;  the  priestho^  is  dead  to 
duty  and  to  zeal.  But  the  little  lite-seed  is  there ;  and 
God's  blessing  on  the  missionaries'  labour  is  bringing  it 
to  germinate  and  put  forth,  fresh  and  beautiful.  The 
missionaries  tried  to  preserve  the  old  churches,  but  GKmI's 
counsel  was  not  so.  He  has  driven  them  forth,  saying 
^^  Oome  out  from  them,  and  be  ^e  separate." 

The  hand  of  bigotry  has  driven  them  out,  man  by 
mAn,  and  thus  constrained  them  to  organize  new  church- 
es.   Out  of  death  sprung  life. 

Is  not  this  to  be,  in  great  measure,  the  history  of  the 
Church  ?  What  we  caU  Revolutions,  are  they  not  emktr 
tiansf — unfoldinffs  of  young  life  out  of  the  exhausted 
and  decaying  bodyf  Is  it  not  thus  that  principles  are  to 
maintain  their  immortality,  by  surviving  what  once  shel- 
tered them,  and  in  forming  other  frames  with  life  ? — 
^^  Heaven  and  earth" — though  they  were  made  by  the 
word  of  the  Lord — "  shall  pass  away ;  but  the  word  of 
the  Lord"  itself,  ^^  shall  never  pass  away." 

The  lepgth  of  this  article  constrains  us  to  content  our- 
selves with  two  remarks.  The  first  relates  to  the  Chris- 
tian; the  second  to  the  Church. 

We  have  here  the  key  to  the  Christian's  various  dis- 
couragements, and  the  true  argument  against  his  despon- 
dency. When  afflictions  or  spiritual  darkness  beset  him, 
we  ore  entitled  to  say :  ^^  Faint  not !  it  is  not  thou  that 
art  dying  or  canst  die.  Something  about  thee,  no  doubt, 
is  coming  to  an  end ;"  we  die  daily ;  but  it  is  only  the 
envelope,'  the  tajbernacle  of  the  soul.  The  flesh  shall  be 
consumed  away,  but  the  spirit  that  has  loved  God  lives 
forever.  ^^  Give  up  that  which  is  evidentlv  departing, 
though  it  seems  to  be  giving  up  life.  Death  is  a  release 
from  the  toil,  the  protracted  strife  of  agony,  of  dying. 
Whether  it  be  in  this  world  or  another,  as  dying  ends,  a 
better  life  begins." 

P^iaps  no  other  error  has  cost  the  phurch  «o  mvii^ 
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tears  and  sine,  as  fixing  her  eye  on  outward  proeperi^. 
The  outward  life  is,  for  her,  "  the  fleeh.**  When  her 
funds  increase,  when  her  discord  and  jealooaieB  die  away, 
when  the  world's  respect  takes  shape  and  voice  to  praise 
her.  she  is  prone  to  say,  ^^  I  am  ricn,  and  have  need  of 
notbine.'*  Precisely  then  is  the  chiU  of  death  6omiiig 
upon  tne  prosperous  frame,  and  the  life-lamp  is  drawn 
away  by  a  silent  hand  into  some  humble  comer  of  it,  to 
quicKen  a  little  germ  that  shall  ^row  up  to  strength  and 
beauty  some  day.  One  of  two  things  most  be :  eiuer  she 
must  take  warning  in  time  and  renew  her  purely  spiritntl 
life  by  repentance  and  prayer — her  jpur^w^ptrt^iiai  lift, 
not  the  mere  life  of  action,  but  the  fife  of  love;— or  the 
hand  of  Providence  must  part  the  dead  mass  and  the 
living  particle,  and  bring  that  particle  through  throes 
and  sorrows  to  independent  existence. 

Let  not  the  afflicted  church  be  discouraged ;  let  her 
see  to  it  that  it  is  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jestse  that  is 
manifest  in  her,  and  the  life  of  Jesus  shall  soon  spread 
and  triumph  there.    K  she  will  not,  He  must. 


AETIOLE  V. 

THE  BOOK  OP  JOBw 

ITie  Book  of  Job  is  of  inestimable  value  in  the  history 
of  the  church.  It  is  justly  considered,  perhaps,  the  olded 
of  the  inspired  writrngs,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  com- 
posed ana  preserved  with  the  express  design  of  unfolding 
to  all  succeeding  ages  what  was  the  amount  of  religions 
knowledge — what  was  the  perfection  of  religious  charac- 
ter, and  what  was  the  private  and  public  walks  of  the 
sons  of  God :  and  what  was  the  association  which  they 
held  with  each  other,  and  with  the  people  of  the  world 
in  these  early  times,  covered  with  tne  mists  of  far  dis- 
tant ages. 

It  sets  the  men  of  God  before  us,  living,  moving,  and 
having  their  being  in  the  church  and  in  the  worlo,  joBt 
as  they  appear  now.    In  this  book  the  worid  of  the  Ps- 
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tiiarche  is  made  bare  to  our  eye.  Christians  appear  in 
life,  before  us  in  all  the  New  Testament,  and  then  in  the 
Old ;  running  back  from  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  through 
Prophets,  Priests  and  Kings  up  to  the  Judges,  to  Moses, 
and  Aaron  and  Miriam — to  the  twelve  Patriarchs — to 
Jacob,  Isaac,  Abram,  and  finallv  to  Noah  and  Job,  and 
Enoch :  thus  making  known  the  same  God,  the  same 
Saviour,  the  same  spirit,  the  same  faith,  the  same  prac- 
tice-—the  same  blessed  covenant  of  grace,  working  its 
mercies  in  the  church  and  in  the  world,  even  firom  the 
beginning. 

The  character — the  life  of  Job  is,  beyond  aU  the  Pa- 
triarohfl  previous  to  the  life  time  of  Abraham,  drawn  out 
in  the  neatest  minuteness  and  force,  and  serves  as  an 
example  and  illustration  of  all  the  rest  He  who  reads 
Job,  reads  of  all  the  early  saints  of  God  in  him.  With 
what  delight  then  do  we  open  this  ancient  book  ? — ^this 
book  that  speaks  to  us  out  of  these  early  ages,  otherwise 
needing  light  and  illustration  drawn  from  the  men  that 
lived  in  them?  Well  has  the  Book  of  Job  been  called  a 
"Depositorv  of  Patriarchal  Helicon."  Not  that  the 
religion  of  the  Patriarchs  differed  in  faith  and  substance 
from  the  religion  of  Prophets  and  Apostles,  for  it  was 
the  same,  but  because  this  book  shows  us  that  it  was  the 
same,  and  makes  the  word  of  God  one  harmonious  whole : 
one  continuous  revelation  and  development  of  the  Cove- 
nant of  Grace. 

Job  was  cm  inspired  Prophet  of  Ood:  reckoned  bv 
God  Himself  worthy  of  a  phtce  with  Noah  and  Daniel. 
Ezek.  14 :  14, 20:  and  set  mrth  as  an  example  of  patience 
to  the  church.  James  5  :  11.  So  far  as  the  testimony 
of  the  Word  of  God  goes,  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  his  Book  was  written  by  any  other  than  Jc^  kirn- 
Hlf:  the  few  words  recording  his  death  were  added  of 
course  by  another  hand.  No  book  admitted  into  the 
Bible  is  written  by  any  but  inspired  men. 

He  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  land  of  Uz:  that  portion 
of  country  no  doubt  first  occupied  by  Uz,  the  son  of 
Aram.  Gen.  10 :  23.  We  have  no  record  to  guide  us 
in  fixing  the  position  of  the  land  of  XIz,  but  the  Bible. 
And  in  three  places  only  is  the  land  of  Uz  spoken  of. 
Here  in  the  Book  of  Job,  1:1;   again  in  J  eremiah  25 ; 
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20,  in  immediate  connection  with  Egypt  on  the  one  hand 
and  Pbilistia  on  tbe  other :  and  it  must  have  been  of 
some  extent,  as  Jeremiah  says,  ^^  And  all  the  Kings  of 
the  land  of  Uz,"  and  again  by  Jeremiah  in  Lam.  4 :  21, 
^'  Rejoice  and  be  glad,  O  daughter  of  Edom,  that  dwell- 
est  in  the  land  of  Uz."  Uz  originally  included  Edom. 
How  far  eastward  into  Arabia  it  extended,  is  not  said. 
None  of  the  boundaries  of  the  land  are  ffi^oD-  It  lav 
southward  of  and  inclusive  of  Edom,  extending  eastward. 
Hence  Job  is  called  one  of  ^^the  sons  of  tbe  East" 
How  far  east  it  extended,  how  near  Chaldea,  we  do  not 
know. 

Job  lived  after  his  afflictions  143  years,  and  then  died 
old  and  full  of  days,  42:  16-17.  How  old  he  was  when 
they  fell  upon  him,  is  not  revealed  :  but  we  may  conjeo- 
ture,  from  the  fact  that  be  was  the  father  of  seven  Bom 
and  three  daughters — that  be  was  in  his  possessions  "the 

freatest  of  all  tbe  sons  of  the  East " — and  was  a  man 
igbly  honored,  and  of  note  and  fame — he  could  not 
have  been  less  than  70  years  of  age.  This  would  make 
him  at  tbe  time  of  bis  death  210  years  old :  which  age 
throws  him  fiilly  up  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  who  lived 
but  175  years.  Gen.  25 :  7-8,  and  it  is  said  ^^  he  died  in 
a  good  old  age — an  old  man  and  full  of  years :"  nay,  it 
throws  Job  beyond  Abraham,  aud  beyond  Nahor.— 
Abraham's  grand-father,  who  lived  only  148  years,  evtt 
to  tbe  times  of  Serug^  tbe  father  of  Nabor,  who  lived  SID 
years. — Gen.  11 :  22-25.  The  age  of  Job  is  an  impo^ 
tant  consideration  in  fixing  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 
He  was  at  least  cotemporai*y  with  Abraham ;  most 
probably  before  him,  as  be  mates  no  mention  of  Abra- 
ham, nor  any  of  tbe  circumstances  of  his  life,  nor  of  tbe 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  He  lived  before 
the  Church  of  God  went  into  captivity  in  Egypt,  and 
before  its  deliverance  and  settlement  in  Canaan ;  for  in 
all  the  Book  of  Job  there  is  no  conclusive  mention  of 
any  of  these  facts,  nor  of  G^'s  wonders  in  Egypt,  and 
in  the  Desert,  and  in  tbe  Promised  Land,  andno  refer 
ence  to  any  of  tbe  institutions,  rites,  ceremonies,  or 
officers  of  the  church.  His  Book  belongs  to  a  period 
anterior  to  this. 
We  have  indulged  in  these  brief  renJarkB  apon  thiB 
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iBt^reeting  book  for  the  sole  purpose  of  directing  atten- 
tion to  its  antiquity,  wbioh  makes  it,  aside  from  many 
oilier  considerations,  of  so  great  viilne  in  the  history  of 
the  church. 

.«%AIthoaffh,  perhaps,  the  oldest  book  in  the  world,  (and 
the  great  body  of  it  it'poeiryf)  it  is  not  exceeded  b^  any 
19  the  Scriptures  in  the  purity  of  its  language,  m  the 
iteai^city,  the  force,  and  point  of  its  style ;  in  the  close- 
Bess  of  its  reasonings — the  variety  and  magnificence  of 
its.  iQiager^:  the  grandeur  of  its  conceptions  and  descrip- 
l^n8,.nor  m  its  depth  of  pathos  ana  fervour  of  piety. 
It  forever  shames  into  silence  the  presumptuous  folly  of 
^ipien,  who,  with  a  boast  of  learning,  and  roll  of  an  over- 
weening self-sufficiency,  pretend  to  speak  of  the  aaes  in 
^ich  the  Patriarchs  lived,  as  the  infancy  of  the  cnurch 
and  of  the  world,  and  who  are  forever  prating  of  progress 
and  of  development,  and  fastening  upon  the  Scriptures 
their  heartless,  Christless,  and  Godless  theories  of  rdigion 
and  of  the  church. 

The  moral  of  the  book — aside  from  its  being  a  deposi- 
tory of  Patriarchal  religion,  and  filling  up  a  chasm  other- 
wise left  open — ^is  to  teach,  that  Grod  sometimes  permits 
the  b^t  of  men,  the  most  upright  and  perfect  of  his  chil- 
dr^,  to  be  led  into  afflictions,  temptations  and  trials :  for 
t^  ihanifesiations  of  their  characters,  and  for  the  illus- 
tnition  of  the  power  of  Hisgrace,  and  of  his  own  unfailing 
Aithfulness — ^that  this  world  is  one  of  trial,  and  not  a 
world  in  which  perfect  retributions  are  meted  out  to  the 
«yi\  and  the  good :  nor  are  the  reasons  of  the  afflictions 
oif  God  always  immediately  or  certainly  known-r-that  all 
"God's  dispensations  and  the  mysteries  of  His  govern- 
ment will  be  fully  explained  to  His  glory  in  the  world 
to  come :  and,  therefore,  we  are  to  judge  nothing  before 
thjB  time :  but  steadfast  in  the  faith,  exercise  submission 
aod  patience,  looking  forward  to  nnal  redemption  and 
glory  through  Him,  who  is  the  promised  Redeemer  of 
msjpeople. 

Tne  main  objects  of  inquiry  with  us  at  present  are,  first, 
the  doctrines  of  reliffion  as  made  known  to  us  in  the 
Book  of  Job: — his  own  reUffious  oha/racUr: — and  the 
Ught  which  is  thereby  thrown  on  the  religious  intelligence 
nmdmeky^ike  times  in  which  he  Uvea. 
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Of  the  doTtrines^  we  observe  that  Job  teaches  of  Ood. 
That  he  is  a  Spirit— invisible.— 9 :  11 ;  23 :  8-9. 

The  only  true  Ood,  and  proper  object  of  all  religiooi 
homage  and  worship. — 28  :  12-28. 

Omniscient  and  omnipresent — the  Searcher  of  heaits. 
9:  13-18;  13:  19;  21:  23;  26:  6;  34:  21-22. 

The  Almighty— doing  wonders,  executing  His  will  in 
heaven  above  and  in  the  earth  beneadi. — 9 :  1-19 ;  11 : 
10;  26:  6-W;  34:  29. 

The  Great  Ruler  and  Governor  of  the  Universe,  whiek 
He  has  made,  37 :  1-22,  and  exercising  a  special  and 
controlling  Providence  over  all  angels  and  men  and  erss- 
tures,  both  animate  and  inanimate. — ^1:  6,  23;  3:  1-10; 
12  :  9-25.    See  the  whole  book. 

Just— 9:  1-2;  10:  14-15;  18:  8;  84:  19,  38,ralde^ 
ing  to  every  man  according  to  his  works. 

Independent.— 33 :  13 ;  85 :  5-11. 

Immense,  unsearchable. — 11 :  1-9. 

Self-existent,  unchangeable.— 23:13;  36:  33;  37:93. 

Most  Holy.— 25  :  4-6;  34:  10-12. 

A  prayer-hearing  and  sin-pardoning  God,  throngli  the 
merits  of  the  Redeemer  to  come. — 1 :  6;  42:  8-10;  19; 
25-27. 

The  descriptions  of  God  and  of  His  works,  and  of  His 
Providence  are  not  exceeded  for  awful  majesty,  sublimitf 
and  glory  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Word  of  God- 
Chapters  38-41. 

He  teaches  that  the  Redeemer  of  men  ever-liveth  their 
hope  and  confidence,  and  to  appear  at  the  last  day  for 
the  final  redemption  of  soul  and  body,  19 :  24-S7,  ud 
herein  we  recognize  the  teachings  of  Enoch  on  this  lub- 
ject.    Jude,  vs.  14-15. 

He  also  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  existence  and 
agency  of  the  Udy  J^rit :  26 :  13 ;  33 :  4,  workiDg 
efficiently,  and  giving  life  and  power  to  the  worh  of 
God. 

He  thus  reveals  the  persons  in  the  Gk>dhead : 
Of  Angela^  he  affirms  the  existence  and  agency  of  both 
those  which  are  evil  and  those  which  are  good. — 1 :  6-19; 
2 :  1-8 ;  38  :  7.  We  have  in  Job  for  the  fii-st  time  the 
name  of  Satan  ^iven — the  Prince  of  the  fallen  angeb, 
the  Devil.    He  is  called  by  way  of  eminence,  as  weseji 
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The  Adversary— Satan.  Comp.  Job  1 :  6;  2:  1,  with 
Zech.  8 :  1-2,  and  Bev.  12  :  10.  The  idea  that  Satan  in 
Job  1 :  6,  and  2 :  1,  is  one  of  the  angels,  the  good  angels, 
waiting  around  the  Thr6ne  of  Goa,  who  proposes  the 
trial  of  Job,  is,  to  say  the  least,  ridiculous.  Satan  is  now 
brought  to  view  as  ^^  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and 
walkins  up  and  down  in  it  '^  by  the  permission  of  God, 
"  consiaenng  "  the  characters  of  men,  and  putting  them 
to  the  proof  Dy  his  temptations  and  trials. 
^  Of  man,  Job  teaches  that  our  first  father,  Adam, 
sinned  and  endeavored  to  hide  his  tronsgressions — 31 : 
38 — that  man  is  formed  out  of  clay  and  returns  at  death 
to  dust— 33:  6;  34:  1-5;  19:  26— that  he  is  born  in 
sin— 25  :  1-4 ;  14 :  4 :  16  ;  14-16 — altogether  depraved 
and  defiled  before  a  Holy  God :  destitute  of  all  righteous- 
ness for  justification  before  Him — 9 :  20-21.  His  most 
Serfect  works  and  best  endeavors  are  all  defective  and 
efiled,  and  neither  to  be  boasted  of  nor  trusted  in — 9  : 
80-31 ;  10 :  15,  and  man  needs  only  to  have  just  views 
of  the  majestv,  holiness  and  justice  of  God,  to  be  over- 
whelmed with  a  sense  of  his  weakness  and  vileness,  and 
to  abhor  himself  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes — 10 :  1-5 ; 
42:  1-6. 

He  teaches  that  true  wisdom  or  religion  is  "  the  one 
thing  needful "  to  man  :  of  priceless  v^ue,  above  gpld, 
the  gold  of  Ophir :  above  silver,  and  above  the  precious 
stones  and  jewels.  It  is  not  to  be  found  by  human  effort 
either  in  the  land  or  in  the  sea,  it  is  not  perceived  b^ 
the  eyes  of  living  men :  and  that  God  only  prepares  it 
and  bestows  it  upon  men — 28:  12-28.  '^Behold  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil  is 
understanding." — v.  28. 

He  teaches  that  repentance  is  commanded  of  God — 
86:  10— that  it  precedes  forgiveness- 11 :  14-20:  22: 
Sl-23;  33:  27-28, — and  forgiveness  comes  through  taith : 
1 :  5 ;  42  :  8-10,  in  that  atouing^blood  to  be  shed  by  the 
coming  Bedeemer — 19 :  25.  We  are  consequently  ac- 
cepted, forgiven,  justified,  through  faith.  Impenitency 
is  ruin- 34 :  24-28.  That  it  was  the  unbelief  and  wicked 
impenitency  and  rebellion  of  mankind  that  drew  upon 
the  world  the  awful  judgment  of  the  Flood— 22  :  15-18. 
The  wicked  shall  be  destroyed— 21 :  1-34;  ch.24^etc. 
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He  teachoB  that  those  who  are  righteous  before  God, 
who  are  His  true  worshippers,  shall  never  fall  from  their 
high  profession ;  but  their  sanctification  being  a  pro- 
gressive work  in  them,  shall  be  carried  on  nnto  perfec- 
Hon— 17:  9. 

That  the  child  of  God  walks  by  faith :  that  an  habitual 
reliance  upon,  and  a  looking  forward  to  the  glorioufl  ap- 
pearing of  the  Lord,  from  Heaven,  our  Kedeemer, 
sustains  him  in  all  duty,  and  under  every  trial — 19 : 
26-27. 

That  there  is  to  be  in  the  last  day,  when  the  heavens 
shall  be  removed  out  of  their  place,  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead:  14:  10-15;  19:  26-27,  of  the  same  bodies,  de- 
stroyed by  worms,  and  returned  back  to  dust,  but 
changed  to  behold  God  in  elory. 

And  that  resurrection  followed  by  a  judgment:  and 
that  judgment  by  the  blessedness  ofthe  righteous,  which 
shall  consist  in  the  full  vision  and  fruition  of  Goa :  and 
the  contrary  is  involved,  the  destruction  of  the  wicked 
and  their  banishment  from  the  presence  of  God  I  19: 
25-27. 

Job  understood,  and  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  embraced 
all  these  fundamental  and  saving  doctrines.  What  now, 
may  we  in(^uire,  was  the  religious  characUr  €f  «/b&,  as 
discovered  in  his  book?  The  Holy  Searcher  of  hearts 
calls  him  ^^  My  servant  Job :  there  is  none  like  him  in 
the  earth — a  perfect  and  an  upright  man,  one  diat  fear* 
eth  God  and  escheweth  evil.''    1 :  8  ;  2 :  8 :  28 :  28. 

His  religious  character  is  identified  with  that  of  all  the 
true  saints  of  God  in  all  ages  of  the  world  :  although  in 
ereater  perfection  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  multitudes. 
He  was  born  of  the  Spirit,  throueh  the  word,  and  all  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  appeared  in  his  heart  and  life,  fiifl 
piety  was  that  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace. 

Briefly  then, — he  was  a  believer.  By  faith  he  em- 
braced the  great  Iledeemer  of  Sinners,  promised  of  God 
from  the  beginning:  typified  in  sacrifices — preached  by 
Patriarchs  betbre  him,  and  commended  by  their  own 
examples  of  faith  in  Him.— 1  :  6  ;  42:  8-9  ;  19:  25-27. 

The  fruits  of  this  faith  appeared  in  his  prayejrful,  1:  6, 
watchful^  81 :  1-40,  holy  life,  Ezk.  14:  14-20. 

He  faithfully  discharged  his  duty  aa  a  man  of  God, 
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in  his  fJEtrnilj — ^towards  his  wife :  2 :  9-10,  his  children : 
1 :  5,  his  servants:  31 :  13-15, — towards  his  brethren  in 
the  Lord :  42 :  8-9,  and  towards  all  men  with  whom  he 
stood  in  any  way  connected. 

He  was  an  upright  and  jnst  man  :  29 :  14;  ch.  31. 
Charitable:  29:  16-16;  ch.  31.  Merciful:  30:  25;  31: 
29-81.  Hospitable :  31 :  32.  The  friend  and  benefac- 
tor of  the  poor :  29 :  12  ;  ch.  31.  Visiting  and  protect- 
ing the  fatberless  and  widows  in  their  affliction :  29 : 
lS-18 ;  dh.  81.  The  defender  of  the  weak  and  oppressed : 
S9 :  17.  Of  perfect  morality  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
Sincere  and  upright  in  his  profession  :  ch.  81 :  1-S3,  he 
served  God,  not  from  selfisn  and  wordly  considerations, 
bnt  ont  of  supreme  affection :  1 :  9-22 ;  2 :  4-10.  In  the 
day  of  his  greatest  prosperity  he  never  made  gold  his 
tmst,  but  abhorred  covetonsness  :  1 :  21 :  ch.  31,  and 
turned  in  horror  from  idolatry :  81 :  24-28.  He  ever 
felt  his  own  dependence  and  sinfulness  and  unworthiness 
before  God :  13  :  23,  etc.,  aiid  used  the  world  as  thoagh 
he  used  it  not :  ch.  31.  He  loved  the  law  of  Ood  more 
than  his  necessary  food :  23 :  12,  and  submitted  with 
patient  resignation  to  his  darkest  and  deepest  afflictions, 
reposing  an  unshaken  trust  in  God :  1 :  21-22 1  2 :  9-10; 
18:  15,  and  strengthening  himself  in  his  living  Be- 
deemer  and  looking  beyond  his  ])re8ent  sorrow  to  the 
resurrection  and  to  final  happiness  ijrith  God:  19 :  25-27. 

Under  his  overwhelming  afflictions  he  gave  way  to 
his  grief  and  lamented  that  ever  he  was  born  :  yea,  he 
carsed  the  day  of  his  birth  and  contended  with  his  friends 
that  he  could  charge  himself  with  no  particular  trans- 
ffressions  for  which  he  was  justly  suffering,  and  felt  wil- 
fing  to  appeal  to  God  for  his  justification.  Yet  when 
OcS  revealed  his  sovereignty,  holiness  and  glory,  he 
Immbled  himself  beneath  his  mighty  hand,  and  owned 
his  righteous  judgments  :  yea,  he  abhoi-ed  himself  in 
his  sinfulness  and  repented  in  dust  and  ashes :  40 :  1-5 ; 
42  :  1-6.  He  forgave  his  friends  their  unkindness,  and 
sacrificed  and  made  prevalent  intercessions  for  them : 
42 :  8-9.  In  like  manner  when  it  pleased  God  to  remove 
his  hand  from  him,  and  to  turn  the  hearts  of  his  relations 
and  friends  (who  had  forsaken  him  in  his  days  of  sorrow,) 
in  a&otionate  sympathy  towards  him,  and  inclined  them 
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to  contribute  to  his  comfort,  and  the  repair  of  hit  for- 
tunes, Job  received  them  back  to  his  embraces,  without 
reproaches,  and  accepted  gratefully  the  assistance  which 
they  offered  him.    (42  :  10.  11.) 

The  Lord  brought  his  afflictions  to  a  happy  end ;  he 
was  yery  pitifnl,  and  of  tender  mercy  to  his  servant,  who 
had,  when  tried,  so  well  endured.  James  5 :  11.  He 
added  unto  him  double  his  former  wealth :  the  same 
number  of  sons  and  of  daughters  which  he  bad  before, 
and  a  further  life  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  and 
finally,  when  old  and  full  of  days,  he  peacefully  died, 
and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

The  Book  of  Job,  now  verv  briefly  considered,  casts 
g/rea;t  Ught  upon  thefaith  (mi jiet^  of  iT^  mopU  of  Ood 
in  the  aqes  irnmediatdy  sucoeeding  tKe  floods  and  we  may 
well  believe  its  liffht  shines  across  that  flood,  and  illu- 
mines the  world  that  went  before  it. 

That  Faith,  and  that  Piety,  were  the  same  then,  that 
they  have  been  ever  since :  Ihe  Faith  and  Piety  peculiar 
to  the  Covenant  of  Grace :  the  whole  Word  of  God  re- 
cogiiizes  none  other. 

.  Faith  in  Christ—"  the  seed  of  the  woman''— to  corner- 
was  the  same  living  principle  then,  that  it  is  now :  its 
transforming,  powerful,  {)ermanent  effects,  the  same  then 
as  now.  The  same  clear  view  and  conception  of  the 
whole  Person  and  work  of  the  Redeemer,  was  not  so 
fully  enjoyed  then  &s  now:  but  enough  was  known, 
enough  was  understood,  to  draw  the  souls  of  men  to 
Him,  and  the  same  spirit  that  now  seals  Christ  and  all 
his  benefits  to  believers,  sealed  them  then.  There  was 
but  one  true  Beligion  then,  on  earth,  as  now :  the  reli- 

fion  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace.  The  people  of  God  were 
nowu  and  read  of  all  men  :  and  were  as  distinct  from 
the  world  then  as  now^  They  sympathized  and  qpnsort- 
ad  with,  and  aided  each  other,  then  as  now :  and  wor- 
shipped and  sacrificed  and  prayed  together.  The  world 
was  much  the  same  then  as  now,  and  had  its  distinct 
nations — its  kings  and  nobles — and  subjects.  They  on- 
derstaod,  and  practiced  themselves  in  the  art  of  war. 
39 :  JL9-25.  There  were  masters  and  servants,  ricb  and 
poor:  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed :  the  prond  and 
the  lowly;  the  husbandman  and  the  artist:  therigbte- 
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ona  and  the  wicked :  the  idolater  and  the  worshipper  of 
the  true  God :  the  hypocrite  and  the  sound  believer.  8 : 
18-18;  18:  16;  27:  8-10.  And  there  were  Judges  in 
the  land,  set  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  for  the 
praise  of  them  that  did  well.  31:  26-28-  81:  9-12.— 
And  in  this  moving  world,  the  men  of  Oodf  did  walk  by 
faith,  and  did  let  their  light  shine  to  the  glory  of  God. 
and  the  good  of  men  ;  they  had  then,  as  now,  to  contena 
with  '^  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil."  The  same 
covenant-keeping  Gk)d  was  over  them  then  as  now,  and 
tanght  them  by  Uis  Spirit,  and  divided  unto  them  their 
days  of  prosperity  and  of  adversity,  and  caused  all  things 
to  work  together  for  their  good.  84:  31-82;  26:  8-9. 
The  righteous  held  on  his  way,  and  he  that  had  clean 
hands,  erew  stron^r  and  stronger.    Vt :  19. 

'  We  dose  this  view  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with  an  obser- 
vation of  two  facts.  First,  the  existence  of  Idola(/ry^ — 
which  Job  characterizes  as  ^^  a  denial  of  t^e  G^d  who  is 
above,"  and  the  Idolatry  of  which  he  speaks,  is  that  of 
the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies :  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  called  Sabianism,  31 :  26-28.  Idolatry  first  ap- 
peals in  the  time  of  Semg.  Joshua  24 :  1-2.  With  Se- 
mff,  we  suppose  that  Job  was  cotemporary.  It  is  pro- 
baole  that  there  were  other  gods  worsnipped  besides  the 
heayenly  bodies.  Of  Idolatry,  Job  says,  '^  This  also 
were  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  Judge."  The 
same  remark  h^  makes  of  adultery,  ^'  It  is  an  iniquity  to 
be  pnnished  by  the  Judges."    31 :  1012. 

The  inference  is,  that  Idolatry  was  viewed  as  an  of- 
fence against  the  well-being  of  society,  as  was  adultery, 
and,  lile  that  heinous  wickedness,  called  for  judicial 
investigation  and  punishment.  If  ever  kept  in  coeck  by 
panishment,  it  could  not  have  been  of  long  duration. 
After  the  visible  church  was  placed  under  a  civil  con- 
stitation,  it  was  viewed  as  treason  against  God,  and 
in  the  purer  times  of  the  church,  punished  according- 
ly- 

Second — the  existence  of  v>ritvna. — Job,  in  several  pla- 
ces, speaks  of  writing  and  of  books.  ^^  For  thou  writest 
bitter  things  against  me."  13:  26.  ''Oh!  that  my 
lirords  were  now  written  !  oh,  that  they  were  printed  in 
a  book  1  (or  graven) — that  they  were  graven  with  an 
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iron  pen,  and  lead  in  the  rock  for  eyer!"  19:  SS-M. 
^^  Oh,  that  mine  adversary  had  written  a  book."  81 :  85. 
What  were  the  materials,  and  with  what  instnunent 
writing  was  committed  to  them,  we  shall  not  inqoira. 
What  we  learn  from  the  passages  is,  that  the  art  <rf 
writing  was  known  :  and  there  were  records  or  books. 
And  trom  the  manner  in  which  Job  speaks,  we  infer 
that  writing  was  common,  and  resorted  to  on  important 
occasions.  This  fact  may  throw  some  light  on  the  fol- 
lowing passage  :  ^^  My  feet  have  held  his  steps ;  his  way 
have  I  kept,  and  not  declined.  Neither  have  I  gone 
back  from  the  commandments  of  his  lips.  I  have  es- 
teemed the  words  of  his  month  mope  Uian  my  necessary 
food."  23 :  11-12.  Here  is  j^aiii  reference  to  the  woid 
or  law  of  the  Lord,  which  Job  loved,  and  made  the  role 
of  his  dntv.  ^^  A  lamp  nnto  his  feet,  and  a  liffht  ante 
his  path."— A  law  to  which,  it  wonld  seem,  he  had  con- 
stant reference  :  to  which  he  conld  come  for  eapport  and 
dii*ection.  The  very  terms  which  he  uses^  are  those 
which  we  afterwards  find  applied  to  the  written  Lav— 
the  written  Bevelation  of  God. 

There  is  nothing  improbable, — ^nay,  many  thiBgi  IW- 
dering  it  the  contrary, — that  the  Bevelations  of  Gtod,  Md 
his  wonderful  dealings  toward  men,  and  all  the  histiiij.4| 
of  the  Creation  and  Fall— of  the  Flood — and  re-peopliiiflP.<l 
of  the  world  :  and  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  the  promisea  | 
seed  of  the  woman, — ^the  lines  of  spiritual  and  promised  * 
descent, — were  all  committed  to  writing,  and  formed 
the  Bible,— the  Word  of  God,  to  his  Church,  in  these 
early  days.    And  to  which,  we  may  add  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments,— ^if  not  set  down  in  the  order  observed  at 
Sinai, — then  embraced  in  substance. 

Job  refers  to  the  creation  and  to  Adam's  sin,  and  tbe 
circumstances  of  it :  he  refers  to  the  flood,  and  the  do- 
ses which  brought'^  it  about:  to  the  Ceremonial  Law  of 
Sacrifices :  and  also  to  the  Moral  Law.  Job  coademos 
Idolatry,  which  comes  under  the  first  and  second  com- 
mandments ;  and  adultery,  which  comes  under  the  se- 
venth. The  penalty  of  death  is  visited  upon  the  mur- 
derer, which  comes  under  the  sixth  :  and,  in  short,  there 
is  not  one  of  the  commandments,  which  does  not  appesr 
exerting  a  controlling  influence  over  Job,  in  his  life  and 
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clumcter, — a  sketch  of  which  he  gives  us  in  different 
plaJDQB,  but  yery  particularly  in  the  3l8t  chapter. 

It  ji  by  no  means  denied,  that  all  these  tnings  might 
have  safely  and  surely  been  transmitted  by  tradition  to 
Noah,  to  Job,  and  to  Abraham,  and  to  Moses,  and  that 
by  Moses  all  were  committed  to  writing,  and  that  infal- 
libly, by  the  inspiration  of  Ood.  Kor  is  it  denied,  that 
in  tne  absence  of  all  reliable  tradition,  Moses  might,  by 
the  immediate  inspiration  of  God,  have  written  all  we 
have  in  the  Bible,  irom  the  creation  to  his  day.  But,  in 
as  much  as  Job  asserts  the  existence  of  the  art  of  writing: 
and  refel^  to  the  Law  of  Grod,  as  something  known  and 
fixed,  it  is  not  an  improbable  supposition  that  sacred 
writiDgB  existed  in  tlie  evliest  ages  of  the  world,  and 
that  wd  has  never  left  JBia  people  without  a  yrritten 
revekftion  :  and  that  Moses  has  added  the  revelations  of 
Ood,  to  his  Church,  made  through  himself,  to  those 
which  had  existed  before  his  time. 

Xhat  this  appears  more  than  probable,  is  evident  from 
Bggd,  18:  14-27.    Moses,  as  the  appointed  deliverer, 
also  the  Law-giver,  and  Judge  of  Israel.    In  capa- 
of  Jndge,  he  was  acting,  when  Jethro,  his  father-in- 
',  vieited  him  in  Horeb,  before  the  giving  of  the  Law: 
id  he  explained  to  Jethro  the  reason  why  he  sat,  from 
Oming  to  night,  with  the  people  standing  by  him: 
Because  the  people  come  unto  me  to  inquire  of  God. 
"hen  they  have  a  matter,  they  come  unto  me :  and  I 
ige  between  one  and  another,  and  I  do  make  them 
low,  for  instruct,  cause  them  to  understand,)  the  Sta- 
tutes of  Gk)d,  and  his  Laws." 

What  Statutes  and  Laws  of  G^  were  these  ?  Doubt- 
less, all  the  Divine  comniunications  of  God  with  his  peo- 
(le,  from  Adam  to  Noah,  and  from  Noah  down  to  Abra- 
am,  and  to  Moses  himself:  all  whiph  had  respect  to 
the  faith  and  practice  of  men,  as  well  in  reference  to 
£k>d,  Bod  the  tnings  of  eternity,  as  to  men  and  the  things 
of  time.  These  ^^  Statutes  and  Laws,"  from  the  creation 
to  Moses,  were  very  numerous.  Were  they  written,  or 
unwritten  f  They  could,  indeed,  have  been  transmitted 
OTally,  by  tradition :  but  the  remark  of  Moses  to  Jethro 
resembles  that  of  a  Judge,  who  expounds  and  explains 
fltabteB  and  laws  which  were  in  eome  eetUed  anajixed 
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form^  to  which  he  could  refer,  and  to  which,  as  the  ac- 
credited word  of  the  Lord,  he  could  ap[)eal,  and  saj  to 
the  people  in  his  decisions :  ^'  Thus  is  it  tmttM^-and 
thus  saith  the  LordP 


AETICLE  VI. 

Philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bari.^  Ptqftmf 
of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  Edmbwrgh  Uhiversiiy; 
arranged  and  edUed  by  O.  W.  Wight,  Translator  m 
C(Aisin's ''History  of  Mod&rn  Philosophy:^  Far  ike 
use  qf  Schools  and  Colleges.    Jfew  York:  1863. 

•No  metaphysician  now  living  enjoys  a  higher  reputa- 
tion than  Sir  William  Hamilton.  He  is  unquestionably 
an  extraordinary  man.  In  the  extensive  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  books,  he  has,  perhaps,  no  equal  ^  and  si 
a  profound  and  original  thinker,  very  few  supenors.  It 
is  not  often  that  the  same  i)erson  greatlv  excels  in  both 
these  qualifications.  Judging  from  the  book  before  us» 
and  we  have  no  other  means  of  judging — ^we  trust  he  ii 
likewise,  a  sincere  and  humble  Christian.  The  subjecii 
discussed  are,  indeed,  but  remotely  connected  with  rali- 
gion ;  but  it  must  afford  pleasure  to  every  pious  reader, 
to  observe  the  emphasis  with  which  the  writer  recognias 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  human  understanding,  the  rer- 
erence  with  which  he  mentions  the  Holy  Scriptures,  tnd 
the  evident  delight  with  which  he  contemplates  the  ]lI^ 
mony  which  he  believes  to  subsist  between  the  doctrioea 
of  his  philosophy  "  and  those  of  revealed  truth." 

We  oy  no  means  affirm  that  the  harmony  actually  ex- 
tends to  every  particular.  From  some  of  the  positions 
taken,  might,  we  think,  be  logically  deduced  inferences 
destructive  of  all  religion.  But,  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
these  are  not  the  inferences  of  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  he  has  not  deduced  them. 
They  are  directly  opposite  to  doctrines  which  he  hftB 
emphatically  dedared.    If  legitimately  deduced,  t^y 
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overthrow  the  positions  from  which  they  flow ;  bat  they 
farnish  no  grounds  for  suspecting  him  of  unfriendliness 
to  religion.  | 

This  volume  is  highly  valuable  on  two  accounts — 

1.  For  the  light  it  throws  on  the  history  of  speculation. 
The  writer  seems  to  have  every  possible  theory  perfectly 
at  command ;  and  to  know  concerning  every  theory,  by 
whom  it  was  first  propounded ;  who  have  been  its  advo- 
catee,  and  who  its  opponents ;  what  has  been  said  for  it, 
and  what  against  it.  Moreover,  he  is  just  as  familiar 
with  the  history  of  words  and  phrases,  as  with  the  histo- 
ry of  theories.  In  these  respects,  this  is  probably  the 
meet  wonderful  book  ever  pnnted. 

2.  As  an  aid  in  learning  the  art  of  thinking.  The  rea- 
soning is  always  able ;  onmi  masterly.  But  to  under- 
stand it,  the  student  must  exert  his  own  reasoning  pow- 
m,  vigorously  and  in  a  manner  well  adapted  to  their 
improvement.  We  wish,  indeed,  that  some  points  had 
been  more  fully  illustrated ;  and  that  a  more  sparing 
086  had  been  made  of  technical  and  unusual  phraseolo- 
zy.  To  some,  it  -may  appear  that  it  would  then  have 
been  less  fit  for  the  use  here  specified.  We  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  The  writer  is  a  teacher ;  and  the  same 
^neral  principles  which  apply  to  other  teachers,  apply 
to  him.  To  the  writer,  then,  as  to  any  other  teacher,  we 
iTonId  recommend,  not  obscurity  of  statement,  but  a 
mreful  discrimination  between  those  points  which  re- 
juire  to  be  explained,  and  those  which  may  properly  be 
eft  to  the  rejections  of  the  reader  or  hearer.  Every 
[>oint  which  is  explained  at  all,  should,  we  think,  bie 
made  as  clear  as  possible, — not  only  so  clear  that  it  can 
l)e  understood ;  but  so  clear,  if  possible,  that  it  cannot 
[>at  be  understood ;  but,  then,  let  him  not  attempt  to 
tell  all  that  the  learner  is  expected  to  know.  In  few 
ivords,  we  would  have  the  student  exert  his  faculties  on 
die  subiect  he  is  professedly  studying,  and  not  on  ques- 
ions  of  interpretation  presented  by  the  phraseology  of 
lis  instructor.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  every  correct 
netaphysical  theory,  and  everv  sound  metaphysical 
argument,  admits  of  being  made  easily  intelligible  to 
ivery  reader  of  common  understanding,  on  the  sole  con- 
lition  of  a  moderate  amount  of  patient  attention  \  and 
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this  must  contiuue  trae,  till  the  science  of  mind  shtll 
have  advanced  very  far  beyond  its  present  state ;  nor 
#ought  any  metaphyBical  writer  to  satisfy  himself  witk 
anything  short  ot  this  degree  of  perspicuity.  The  prac- 
tical adoption  of  this  rule  would  tend  greatly  to  the  is- 
certainment  of  truth,  and  the  detection  of  error.  Many 
a  theory  recommended  by  distinguished  names;  and 
which  has  imposed  on  many  an  acnte  and  vigorous  in- 
tellect, wonld  be  at  once  exploded  by  a  mere  translatioa 
out  of  technical  into  common  language. 

To  return  to  the  book  before  us :  Of  the  subjects  oo 
which  we  find  it  impossible  to  concur  with  the  author, 
only  one  can  be  discussed  in  this  article ;  and  we  select 
the  most  important    We  mean  that  which  relates  to 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  JUDGMENT  OF  OAUSALnT. 

According  to  universal  experience,  he  who  contem- 
plates an  event,  is  under  the  necessity  of  conduding  thst 
it  is  connected  with  some  cause.  This  is  the  phenome- 
non ;  and  the  qnestion  is,  WhmceoHses  thisneeemijff 

Hamilton  describes  the  phenomenon  thus: 

^^  When  aware  of  a  new  appearance,  we  are  anaNe  to 
conceive  that  therein  has  onginated  any  Hew  ezistencSi 
and  are  therefore  constrained  to  think  that  what  now 
appears  to  us  under  a  new  form,  had  pi^evionsly  an  ex- 
istence under  others.    These  others^  (for  thev  are  always 
plural,)  are  called  its  causes ;  and  a  cause  (or  more  pro- 
perly, causes,)  we  cannot  but  suppose;  for  a  cause  ii 
simply  every  thing  without  which  the  effect  would  not 
result,  and  all  such  concurring,  the  effect  cannot  bat 
result.    We  are  utterly  unable  to  construe  it  in  thought 
as  possible,  that  the  complement  of  existence  has  been 
increased  or  diminished,"  <&c.     (Page  493.) 

On  the  next  page,  he  says,  ^^  The  mind  is  thus  com- 
pelled to  rccomnze  an  absolute  identity  of  existeaee  io 
the  effect,  andin  the  complement  of  its  causes,  between 
the  cauaatum  and  the  cauaa.^'*  He  after wardaireinarkiL 
^^  If  we  make  the  experiment,  we  shall  find  th%  mental 
annihilation  of  an  object,  equally  impossible,  undertime 
past,  and  present,  and  future.  To  obviate,  however, 
misapprehension,  a  ver^  simple  observation  may  be  pro«  i 
per.  In  saying  that  it  is  impossible  to  annihilate  tn 
object  in  thought,  in  other  words,  to  oooceive  as  non- 
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ezist^t,  what  had  been  conceived  a8  existent,  it  is  of 
ooane  not  meant,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the 
objects  wholly  changed  in  form.  We  can  represent  to 
onraelyes  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composea,  divided, 
diaaipated,  modified  in  any  way :  we  can  imagine  any- 
thine  of  it  short  of  annihilation.'^ 

We  nnderstand  him,  then,  as  maintaining  that  canse 
and  effect  are  always  and  only,  the  same  thm^,  existing 
under  different  forms;  and  that  the  necessity  of  the 
jndffment  of  cansality  consists  in  the  impossibility  of 
thiuing  that  the  complement  of  existence  has  been  in- 
creased or  diminished.  We,  on  the  contrary,  deny  that 
there  is  any  such  nniversal  impossibility  as  is  here  as- 
eerCed :  and,  moreover,  maintain  that  such  impossibility, 
even  it  admitted,  will  not  cover  all  cases  in  which  the 
human  mind  is  necessitated  to  form  the  judgment  of 
causality. 

To  nnfold  the  first  branch  of  the  objection,  onr  author's 
aeoonnt  of  the  matter  implies  that  the  belief  of  a  proper 
creation  is  impossible.  Let  us  hear  him.  ^^  We  cannot 
coDoeive,"  he  says,  ^'  either,  on  the  one  hand,  nothing 
becoming  something,  or,  on  the  other,  something  becom- 
ing nothmff.  When  God  is  said  to  create  the  universe 
oyi  qf  nommg^  WQ  think  this,  by  supposing  he  evolves 
the  universe  out  of  himself." — (pp.  493, 494.)  Now,  what 
are  we  to  understand  by  this  last  sentence  \  Do  we 
eonceive  of  God  as  nothing?  If  not,  what  connexion  is 
there  between  conceiving  that  he  made  the  universe  out 
rffio^hing^  and  conceiving  that  he  evolved  it  ot^  (j^  Aim- 
m^f  Gtod  is  certainly  the  cause  of  existence  to  all 
creatures.  Now,  is  it  true,  that  the  aggregate  of  all 
creatures  is  God  existing  under  a  new  form?  To  affirm, 
ii  Pantheism ;  to  deny,  is  to  contradict  the  statement 
dready  quoted,  that  the  mind  is  compelled  to  recognize 
an  absolute  identity  of  existence  in  the  effect  and  in  the 
complement  of  its  causes,  between  the  causatfum  and 
the  ookA."  Would  it  be  a  correct  account  of  the  crea- 
tion to  say  that  God  was  transformed,  or  transformed 
himself^  into  a  multitude  of  creatures  ?  If  not,  here  is  a 
fianifeBt  distinction  of  existence  between  cause  and 
e&ct;  and  the  recognition  of  a  Creator  will  not  relieve 
V  from  the  necessity  of  conceiving  of  nothing  becoming 
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something.  It  will,  indeed,  relieve  ns  from  the  nqpessit^ 
of  conceiving  of  an  event  without  a  canse  ;  but  this  \% 
now  seen  to  oe  a  very  diflFerent  matter. 

On  page  502,  onr  author  expresses  himself  thns  x— 
"  We  are  able  to  conceive,  indeed,  the  creation  of  a 
world ;  this  indeed  as  easily  as  the  creation  of  an  atom. 
But  what  is  our  thought  of  creation.  It  is  not  a  tbousht 
of  the  more  springing  of  nothing  into  something.  On 
the  contrary,  creation  is  conceived,  and  is  by  us  con- 
ceivable, only  as  the  evolution  of  existence  from  possi- 
bility into  actuality,  by  the  fiat  of  deitjr.  Let  ns  place 
ourselves  in  imagination  at  its  "very  crisis.  Now  can  we 
construe  it  to  thought,  that  the  moment  after  the  uni- 
verse flashed  into  material  reality,  into  manifested  beings 
there  was  a  larger  complement  of  being  in  the  nnivene 
and  its  author  together,  than,  the  moment  before,  there 
subsisted  in  the  deity  alone!  This  we  are  unable  to 
imagine." 

w  hat,  now,  is  to  be  understood  by  "  the  evolution  ef 
existence  frovi  possibiUty  into  actuality  f    Is  possibility 
the  material  out  of  which  the  universe  was  formed  I 
Did  the  elements  of  which  the  universe  conftists,  exist 
previously  in  a  different  form,  making  np  something 
which  our  author  calls  poseihUity  t    u  this  is  not  in- 
tended, the  illustration  fails  ;  the  case  adduced  bears  no 
relation  to  the  doctrine  asserted.    If  this  is  intended,  the 
illustration  proves  the  position  untenable.    Possibility 
is  neither  existence,  nor  a  form  of  existence.    When  we 
affirm  a  thing  to  be  possible,  we  merely  aflSrm  the  ex- 
istence of  what  may  become  its  cause.    In  many  instances, 
as  in  the  one  now  under  consideration,  there  is  reference 
to  the  wiU  of  some  being ;   and,  then,  the  affirmation 
amounts  to  this,  that  his  wiU^  if  favourable,  will  be  s 
cause,  of  which  the  thing  said  to  be  possible  will  be  the 
elFect.    But  it  never  implies  that  such  loillvaid  theeffect 
are  the  same  thing  subsisting  under  different  forms. 
The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  one  thing;  identity  of 
existence  is  another. 

Do  we  affirm,  then,  that  the  creation  of  the  world  in- 
creased the  complement  of  existence  i  We  do  not ;  but 
for  this  reason  solely — the  Creator  is  an  infinite  being; 
and  infinity  admits  of  no  increase.    It  is  always  decep- 
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B  to  conceive  of  Him  as  a  part  of  any  aggregate  what- 
iver ;  because,  the  part,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  we 
1  employ  the  term,  is  necessarily  less  than  the  whole; 
t  no  aggregate  can  be  greater  than  God.  But  we  do 
fy  creatures  hega/n  to  exist ;  they  did  ciot  exist  before, 
r  were  they  formed  out  of  pre-existent  elements.  If 
ire  is  here  an  apparent  inconsistency,  it  is  easily  ac- 
inted  for :  We  are  finite,  and  therefore  can  form  no 
senate  conception  of  the  Infinite  One.  Hence,  wher^ 
IB  concerned,  a  proposition  may  be  demonstrably  true, 
nigh  we  msLj  be  unable  to  rescue  it  from  the  appear- 
06  of  inconsistency. 

rhe  infinity  of  Gkid  presents  the  only  objection  to  the 
lertion  of  an  increase  in  the  complement  of  existence, 
t  assuredly,  the  necessity  for  the  judgment  of  causality 
as  not  refiult  from  this  consideration ;  for  human  beings 
ifiumly  experience  the  necessity  before  they  have  any 
bion  of  an  Infinite  Creator.  Indeed,  it  is  not  probable 
it  one  man  in  a  million  ever  derives  from  the  infinity 
Gk)d  the  inference  here  suggested.  Hence  it  is  evident 
It  the  necessity  for  the  causal  judgment  does  not  arise 
m  any  impossibility,  or  even  difficulty,  in  admitting 
increase  in  the  complement  of  existence. 
Ehe  other  branch  of  the  objection  does  not  require  so 
tended  a  statement.  Admit  the  fact  as  stated  by  our 
thor ;  it  is  still  obvious,  that  the  necessity  of  the  judg- 
>nt  of  causality  extends'*to  many  cases  not  included  in 
(  description.  He  tells  us  that  the  necessity  consists 
the  impossibility  of  supposing  an  increase  in  the  com- 
)meDt  of  existence ;  ana  that  the  effect  is  simply  the 
DBe,  or  rather,  the  complement  of  the  causes,  existing 
ft  new  form.  But  the  change  of  form  is  itself  an  effect, 
*  .which  we  must  believe  there  is  a  cause.  And  the 
oesaity  of  demanding  a  cause,  in  this  instance,  cannot 
resolved  into  the  impossibility  of  believing  that  the 
nplement  of  existence  is^reater  or  less  than  it  was 
Fore,  it  may  be  admit^,  that  all  the  elements  in- 
[yed  did  formerly  exist,  and  that  they  still  exist ;  but 
»7  did  exist  in  one  form,  and  they  now  exist  in  another 
m.  Why  this  change  ?  Their  present  form  cannot 
either  identical  with  their  existencei  or  inseparable 
m  it ;  for  they  have  existed  in  a  different  form.    That 
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other  form  was  neither  identical  with  their  existence,  nor 
inseparable  from  it ;  for  they  have  lost  that  form,  bnt 
they  still  retain  their  existence.  Whence,  then,  this 
chanfi:e  of  form  ?  Hamilton's  descriptidfa  overlooks  the 
possioilitj  of  such  a  questk)n. 

If  he  is  right,  then,  a  statement  of  the  cansea  of  any- 
thing nuist  consist  exclusively  in  a  description  of  the 
former  state  of  the  elements  of  which  that  thing  consifltB. 
|P?he  necessity  for  admitting  a  capse  consists  solely  in  the 
necessity  of  admitting,  that  what  we  now  perceive  to 
exist  did  formerly  exist,  thon^h  in  a  different  form. 
Such  is  the  amount  of  the  description.    Suppose  it  tme, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  about  a  cause  which  doee 
not  resolve  itself  into  this :    ^^  What  was  the  form  in 
which  that  thing  formerly  existed?"    But  this  conclo- 
sion  is  contradicted  by  universal  experience.    A  mm,  ■ 
for  example,  looks  at  a  house.    He  may  easily  satisfy  t 
himself  that  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed  have   < 
existed  ever  since  the  creation.    But  this  is  no  answer  to ' ! 
the  question,  "  why  do  these  elements  now  exist  in  tfe  J 
form  qf  a  hortae  /"    It  is  conceivable  that  he  may  be  | 
able  to  trace  them  through  many  changes ;  but  for  eveiy  't 
change  he  requires  some  cause,  distinct  from  the  mere  \ 
existence  of  the  elements  themselves.    He  easily  be- 
lieves that  in  bringinff  them  into  the  form  of  a  house, 
human  power  and  skill  must  have  been  concerned.  Bat 
the  power  and  skill  of  man  are  not  among  the  elements 
of  wiiich  the  house  is  composed.    They  are  propertiesof 
beings  distinct  from  the  house ;  which  properties  an  ex- 
amination of  the  house  proves  to  have  been  exerted.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  justly  said,  ^'  the  mind 
is  compelled  to  recognize  an  absolute  identity  of  existence 
in  the  eifect  and  in  the  complement  of  its  causee—be- 
tween  the  cauaatum  and  the  caicsa.^^    So  far  is  this  from 
being  true,  that  the  mind  cannot  possibly  recognise  such 
identity. 

These,  then,  are  the  grcAds  on  which  we  reject  our 
author's  description  of  the  pnenomenonin«questioD.  He 
resolves  it  into  what  he  alleges  to  be  a  universal  Mi 
we  deny  the  fact  alleged  ;  and  maintain,  further,  thst 
even  if  true,  it  will  not  cover  the  whole  ground  of  the 
phenomenon.    Happy  it  is  for  mankind  that  the  fsct 
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is  not  as  ho  has  stated  it.  Were  it  so,  every  man  wonld 
be  shut  up,  bv  the  constitution  of  his  nature,  to  the  al- 
tematire  of  Pantheism,  on  the  one  hand ;  or  Atheism, 
or  its  equivalent,  on  the  other.  There  is  One  Being, 
uid  One  only,  who  exists  \^hout  having  begun  to  be ; 
and  He  is  the  cause  of  existence  to  all  other  beings.  To 
deny  this,  is  Atheism  or  its  equivalent.  Now  combine 
-  this  trnth  with  the  supposed  necessity  of  believing,  that 
whatever  exists  at  aujF*time  must,  at  least  in  its  consti- 
tuent elements,  have  eicisted  at  all  times ;  and  yon  are 
redaced  to  the  necessity  of  believing  that  God  and  the 
universe  are,  in  essence  one;  that  there  is  really  but  one 
beinjg,  and  every  creature  is  a  part  of  God.  This  is  Pan- 
theism ;  and,  indeed.  Pantheism  is  a  form  of  Atheism. 
K  there  is  but  one  being,  and  there  can  never  be  more, 
it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whatever,  whether  you 
call  that  being  God  or  not. 

Bat  in  fact,  the  law  of  the  human  mind  is  far  otherwise. 

[en  may  lose  themselves  in  the  mists  of  speculation  ; 

%iu!t^  in  practice^  every  man  necessarily  recognizes  a  dis- 

^'iilnction  between  cause  and  effect ;  and  that  distinction 

— ''<^iiache8  far  beyond  the  mere  fact  that  the  same  thing 

'.may  exist  in  different  forms,  at  different  times.    The 

causal  relation,  we  know,  involves  much  more  than  mere 

priority  in  time.    It  involves  a  correspondence,  or  con- 

Ciity  between  cause  and  effect.  The  effect  must  mani- 
t  some  property  or  properties  of  the  cause.  But  the 
relation  is  very  far  from  implying  identity  of  existence 
or  essence. 

The  reader  can  now  anticipate,  how  far  we  concur 
with  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  thinking  the  mental  an- 
nihilation of  any  object  impossible.  No  man  can  believe 
that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  absolutely  nothing  ex- 
isted; or  that  a  time  will  ever  come  when  absolutely 
nothine  will  exist.  The  present  existence  of  any  given 
object  Deing  supposed,  no  man  can  believe  there  ever 
was  a  time  when  there  did  not  exist  either  that  object, 
'or  some  other  to  which  it  stands,  either  directly  or  re- 
^^  matdy^  in  the  relation  of  an  effect.  But  this  is  widely 
diffiarent  from  an  irresistible  conviction  that  the  object 
itself  must  always  have  existed,  if  not  in  its  present  form, 
at  least  in  the  elements  of  which  it  consists.  The  rela- 
VoL.  IX. — No.  8.  7 
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tion  of  cause  and  effect,  is  one  thing ;   identity  of  exist- 
ence, is  another. 

Thus  we  have  examined  our  author's  description  of 
the  phenomenon.  We  shall  next  attend  to  his  mode  of 
accounting  for  it.  The  explanation  rests  on  a  principle 
previously  asserted. 

^'  Time  is  positively  inconceivable,  if  we  attempt  to 
construe  it  in  thought, — either,  on  the  one  hand,  as  ab- 
solutely commencmg  or  absolutely  terminating,  or  <m 
the  other,  as  infinite  or  eternal,  whether  ab  ante  or  t 
post;  and  it  is  no  less  inconceivable,  if  we  attempt  to 
fix  an  absolute  minimum,  or  to  follow  out  an  infinite 
division." — Page  488. 

This  passage  will  serve  to  fix  the  meaning  of  some 
phrases  which  will  be  important  in  the  further  progreai 
of  the  discussion.  We  shall,  of  course,  accommodite 
our  phraseology,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  that  of  oar 
author ;  and  ifin  doing  so,  we  should  be  led  to  emploj 
some  unusual  expressions,  we  trust  no  further  apologj 
will  be  needed.  Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  d$h  • 
nity  is  infinite^  or  urUvrnited  time;  and  that,  Ume  aitih 
luiely  cormneiicing^  is  tlie  opposite  qf  eternity/  oi  muk^ 
or^  {as  it  is  comiaafUy  expressed^  a  past  eternity. 

The  explanation  is  as  follows : — ^^  In  reference  to  the 
present  question,  it  need  only  be  recapitulated,  that  we 
must  think  under  the  condition  of  extsterK^—eoAUioitu^ 
relative^  and  existence  relative  in  time.  But  what  doei 
existence  relative  In  time  imply?  It  implies:  1st.  That 
we  are  unable  to  realize  in  thought ;  on  the  one  pole  d 
the  irrelative,  either  an  absolute  commencement,  or  in 
infinite  non-termination  of  time.  It  implies,  2d.  Tbat 
we  can  think,  neither  on  the  one  pole,  an  absolute  mini- 
mum, nor,  on  the  other,  an  infinite  divisibility  of  time. 
Yet  these  constitute  two  pairs  of  contradictory  proposi- 
tions ;  which,  if  our  intelligence  be  not  all  a  lie,  csnnot 
both  be  true,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  either  the  one  or 
the  other  necessarily  must.  But  as  not  relatives,  thcj 
are  not  cogi tables." 

^'Now  the  phenomenon  of  causality  seems  nothbg 
more  than  a  corollary  of  the  law  of  the  conditioned,  in 
its  application  to  a  thing  thought  under  the  form  or 
mental  category  of  existence  rekaive  in  time.    We  etn- 
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not  think  of  n  thing,  except  nnder  the  attribute  of  exist- 
ence; we  cannot  know  or  think  a  thin^  to  exist,  except 
in  time:  and  we  cannot  know  or  think  a  thing  to  exist 
in  time,  and  think  it  absoltUely  to  commence.  Now  this 
at  once  imposes  on  us  the  judgment  of  causality.  And 
thus : — An  object  is  given  us,  either  by  our  presentative 
or  our  representative  faculty.  As  given,  we  cannot  but 
think  it  existent,  and  existent  in  time.  But  to  say  that 
we  cannot  but  think  it  tu  exist,  is  to  say  that  we  are 
anable  to  think  it  non-existent, — to  think  it  away, — to 
annihilate  it  in  thought.  And  this  we  cannot  do." — 
Fage  501. 

R  18,  doubtless,  true  in  some  sense,  that  we  must  think 
under  the  condition  of  existence,  and  of  existence  in 
time.  We  know  things  only  through  their  properties; 
and  non-existence  has  no  properties.  But  it  follows  not 
that,  a  description  being  given,  we  cannot  sincerely  deny 
that  anything  exists  to  which  that  description  applies. 
ITor  does  it  follow  that,  its  ©r^^^Ti^  existence  being  known, 
we  cannot  sincerely  deny  its  existence,  as  connected  with 
either  a  past  jor  a  future  time. 

We  wish  our  author  had  been  more  explicit ;  but  we 
understand  him  as  maintaining  that,  since  an  absolute 
commencement  of  time  is  inconceivable  and  inadmissi- 
hie;  it  follows  necessarily,  that  man  cannot  admit  the 
commencement  of  existence  to  any  one  being,  if  by  the 
commencement  of  existence  he  meant  anything  more 
than  a  new  form  or  arrangement  of  pre-existent  elements. 
It  is,  of  course,  implied,  that  the  admission  of  a  com- 
mencement of  existence  in  any  higher  sense,  would  in- 
volve the  admission  of  an  absolute  commencement  of 
time.     We  are  of  a  different  opinion. 

In  order  to  accommodate  our  phraseology  to  his,  we 
take  the  liberty  of  using  the  word  time^  in  the  large 
sense  already  indicated,  to  express  an  inseparable  ad- 
junct of  existenceu  The  difference  between  tiine  and 
eternity^  as  these  terms  are  commonly  undei'stood,  is, 
that  the  one  is  limited,  and  the  other  unlimited.  No 
error,  therefore,  need  arise  from  speaking  of  eternity  as 
umUmiled  time. '  To  affirm  '^  an  absolute  commencement 
of  time,"  as  that  phrase  is  employed  by  our  author,  is 
to  affirm  that  there  was  a  moment  before  which  no  being 
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existed.  That  is,  it  is  to  denj  that  there  is  any  being 
who  never  began  to  be.  If  there  is  one  snch  being,  then 
there  never  was  an  absolute  cbnimencenient  of  time- 
We  need  not  stop  here  to  inquire,  whether  it  ia  poeaible 
for  the  human  mind  to  admit  the  proposition,  that  there 
was  an  absolute  commencement  of  time.  That  the  pro- 
position, if  assertjed,  would  be  false,  can  be  easily  proved. 
In  other  words,  there  is  certainly  one  being  who  never 
began  to  exist,  but  who  has  always  existed.    Now,  rap- 

Eose  that  this  is  not  only  susceptible  of  abundant  pKM»| 
ut  that  man  is  debarred  by  the  constitution  of  his  na- 
ture from  thinking  the  contrary :  Will  it  follow  that, 
"  when  aware  of  any  new  appearance,  we  are  vnahU  to 
conceive  that  thei'ein  has  originated  any  new  existencer 
Is  this  conclusion  so  obvious  as  absolutely  to  compel  the 
assent  of  every  human  mind  f  Is  it  self-evident  that,  if 
there  is  one  eternal  being,  there  is  no  being  which  is  not 
eternal  ?  If  this  is  not  self-evident,  then,  though  oor 
author's  description  of  the  phenomenon  were  a^itted 
as  correct,  his  explanation  of  it  must  be  rejected  is 
utterly  unsatisfactory. 

There  is  but  one  conceivable  mode  of  vindicating  tbe 
explanation  :  and  that  is  by  showing  it  to  be  impossible 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  more  beings  than  one.  If 
there  are  a  plurality  of  beines,  distinct  &om  one  anotber 
as  to  their  existence,  then,  there  is  neither  inconsistencT 
nor  contradiction,  in  affirming  that  one  of  them  has  al- 
ways existed;  that  there  is  one  who  never  beean  to 
exist,  and  all  the  rest  did  begin  to  exist ;  and  so,  ue  im- 
possibility of  conceiving  of  an  absolute  commencement 
of  time,  cannot  make  it  either  impossible  or  difficult  to 
believe  that  there  ^^has  originated  any  new  existence.'' 
Of  any  being,  except  the  first  cause,  it  can  never  be  tb- 
Burd  to  say,  some  other  bein^  existed  before  him.— 
Hence,  the  impossibility  of  believing  in  an  absolute 
commencement  of  time,  can  never  prevent  us  from  be- 
lieving concerning  any  being,  essentially  distioct  fh)m 
God,  that  bis  existence  commenced.  Hence,  to  make 
our  author's  explanation  satisfactory,  it  is  indispensable 
to  demonstrate  that  man  is  necessitated,  by  the  cooeti- 
tution  of  his  nature,  to  be  either  a  Pantheist  or  an  Athe- 
ist;  and,  on  that  supposition,  as  we  harve  already  ra- 
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marked,  the  difference  between  the  two  sjetems  is  -only 
verbal. 

In  another  view,  Sir  William's  speculations  tend  to 
Atheism ;  as  tliey  imply  that  the  truth  of  the  causal 
judgment  is,  at  best,  uncertain.  As  preparatory  to  what 
we  have  to  offer  under  this  head,  we  ask  attention  to  the 
following  passage:  ^^ Fatalism  and  Atheism  are,  indeed, 
convertible  terms.  Tlie  only  valid  argumenta  for  the 
existence  of  a  Ood  and  for  the  immortality  of  the  human 
aoul,  rests  on  the  .moral  nature  of  man ;  consequently,  if 
that  moral  nature  be  annihilated,  which  in  every  scheme 
of  thorough-going  necessity  it  is,  every  conclusion,  estab- 
lished on  such  a  nature,  is  annihilated  Hkewfse." — 
Page  606. 

fi  is  hero  stated,  that  the  only  valid  arguments  for  the 
existence  of  a  God,  rest  on  the  moral  nature  of  man. 
To  this  we  object.  It  is  true,  if  man  wei*e  not  a  moral 
bejn^,  he  could  know  nothing  about  God.  Bnt,  evidently, 
this  IS  not  what  our  author  means.  The  faculty  which 
makes  us  capable  of  understanding  an  argument,  is  one 
thing;  the  principle  on  which  an  argument  rests,  is 
anotner.  The  evident  meaning  is,  that  there  can  be  no 
valid  argument  for  the  being  of  a  God,  unless  it  be  first 
either  proved  or  assumed,  that  man  is  a  moral  being. 
Now,  supposing  this  foundation  laid,  we  know  not  how 
our  author  would  construct  his  argument.  Would  he 
argue,  would  he  hold  it  competent  to  argue  from  effect 
to  cause,  or  would  he  not  ?  If  he  would  not,  we  are 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  how  he  would  establish 
bis  conclusion  ;  but  we  know  the  argument  must  be  one 
which  has  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  the  ablest  writers 
on  the  subject.  And  ooes  this  description  apply  to  the 
only  valid  arguments?  Then,  the  belief  in  God  which 
baa  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  world,  if  not  wrong,  is  right 
by  chance  only.  But  if  he  would  argue  frou)  effect  to 
cause,  then,  his  arguments  from  the  moral  nature  of  man 
must  be,  simply,  a  part  of  the  common  argument  from 
the  proofs  of  design,  wisdom,  and  power,  in  the  works 
of  God;  and  to  claim  validity,  as  belonging  to  that  part, 
etBclttsively^  is  obviously  rash  and  unauthorized.  But  we 
must  now  mention  a  consideration  of  still  greater  im- 
portance:   Hajolton  cannoi  oonsktenHy  maifUain  the 
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validity  of  any  o/rgumentfrom  efect  to  cause.  To  exhibit 
only  a  part  of  tbe  evidence  on  which  this  statement  is 
made,  on  page  517,  he  tixpressed  himself,  in  reference  to 
his  own  doctrine,  as  follows :  ^^  It  does  not  maintain  that 
the  judgment  of  causality  is  dependent  on  a  power  of 
the  mind,  imiiosing,  as  necessary  in  thought,  what  is 
necessary  in  tlie  universe  of  existence.  On  the  contrary, 
it  resolves  this  judgment  into  a  mere  mental  impoience^ — 
an  impotence  to  conceive  either  of  two  contradfctions. 
And  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  contradictories  must 
be  true,  but  both  cannot,  it  proves  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  inferring  a  certain  fact  to  be  impossible,  merely  from 
our  irioMlity  to  conceive  itposnble. 

A  proposition  believed  through  mere  weakness  of 
mind,  must  surely  be  a  very  unsafe  foundation  for  rea- 
soning. Why  do  men  believe  there  is  such  a  relation  as 
that  of  cause  and  effect  ?  We  are  here  told  that  it  is 
through  a  mere  mental  impotence — because  thev  cannot 
conceive  the  contrary-— and  this  is  no  ground  for  infer- 
ring that  the  contrary  is  impossible.  On  these  princi- 
ples, it  is  evident  that  the  argument  from  effect  to  cause, 
cannot  be  valid  in  any  case  whatsoever.  If  this  be  true, 
the  existence  of  God  has  never  been  proved  ;  every  ar- 
gument ever  urged  for  this  purpose  was  mere  sophistry ; 
and  the  belief  of  it,  even  by  the  wisest  of  men,  has 
hitherto  been  mere  superstition.  Whether  it  will  be 
otherwise,  when  the  argument,  now  hidden  in  the  mind 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  shall  have  been  published  to 
the  world,  future  experience,  and  future  reasoners  must 
determine. 

But  there  is  yet  another  passage  on  which  we  most 
remark,  before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject.  On 
page  505,  the  author  thus  contrasts  his  own  theory  with 
that  which  refers  the  judgment  of  causality  to  an  original 
and  positive  law  of  the  human  mind  : 

"  But,  in  the  second  place,  if  there  be  postulated  an 
express  and  positive  amrmation  of  intelligence,  to  ac- 
count for  the  mental  deliverance, — that  existence  caimot 
absolutely  commence;  we  must  equally  postulate  a 
counter  affirmation  of  intelligence,  to  explain  the  counter 
mental  deliverance,  that  existence  cannot  infinitely  not 
commence.    The  one  necessity  of  mind  is  equally  «s 
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strong  as  the  other.  Bnt  thej  are  contradictories ;  and 
M  contradictories  they  cannot  both  be  trae.  On  this 
theory,  therefore,  the  root  of  our  nature  is  a  lie.  By 
the  doctrine,  on  the  contrary,  which  I  propose,  these 
contradictory  phenomena*^  are  carried  up  into  the  com- 
mon principle  of  a  limitation  of  our  faculties.  Intelli- 
Since  is  shown  to  be  feeble,  but  not  false;  our  nature  is, 
ns,  not  a  lie,  nor  the  author  of  our  nature  a  de- 
ceiver." 

If  the  expression,  ^^  existence  ccmnot  abedutely  com- 
ifM9MM,"  means  that  every  being  now  existing  has  always 
existed,  we  deny  it  utterly ;  we  maintain,  moreover,  that 
its  only  relation  to  the  judgment  of  causality,  is  the  rela- 
tion of  inconsistency,  virtual  contradiction.  If  it  means 
that  there  must  be  One  whose  existence  never  began, 
"we  maintain  it : — not,  however,  as  either  the  ground,  or 
the  direct  purport  of  the  judgment  of  causality ;  bnt 
merely  as  an  inference  legitimatel}*  deducible  from  that 
judgment.  But  to  enlarge  on  this  point,  would  be  to 
repeat  much  that  we  have  already  said. 

In  the  passage  before  us,  the  judgment  of  causality  is 
Tepresented  (whether  correctly  or  otherwise,)  as  amount- 
ing, precisely,  to  this  proposition — ^'  that  exikenoe  cannot 
aSioiutdy  commence ;^^  its  opposite  as  amounting  to  this, 
"Mo/  existence  cannot  infinitely  not  commence ^  Ac- 
cording to  our  author,  the  necessity  of  the  judgment  of 
causality  consists  simply  in  the  fact  that,  though  a  men- 
ial impotence^  the  thing  denied  in  the  former  proposition 
is,  to  iM,  inconceivable ;  but  he  tells  us,  that  the  thing 
denied  in  the  second  proposition,  is  equally  inconceiva- 
ble, and  on  the  same  ground,  namely,  mental  impotence. 
Now,  if  these  things  be  so,  it  follows  that  there  is  just  as 
ranch  necessity  for  believing,  that  causation  never  takes 
place  in  any  mstance ;  as  there  is  for  believing,  that 
events  are  connected  with  cause.  How  happens  it, 
then,  that  every  human  being  uniformly  adopts  the  latter 
conclusion,  and  rejects  the  former?  It  is  manifest  that, 
on  our  author's  own  principles,  this  unifofm  judgment  of 
cansality  still  remains  unaccounted  for.  For  ourselves. 
We  maintain  that  neither  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
nor  the  existence  of  an  Eternal  Being,  (as  opposed  to 
What  our  author  denominates,  an  abeoluts  commencement 
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qf  tirne^  is  inconcoivable,  in  any  sense  which  impIieB 
either  incredibility  or  uncertainty.  Both  may  be  known 
to  be  true.  Both  are  actually  known  to  be  true.  Both 
are  inconceivable  in  this  sense  only,  that  they. include 
something  which  we  cannot  distinctly  realize — somethiiig 
that  the  human  mind  cannot  grasp.  It  is  one  thine,  to 
know  a  proposition  to  be  true;  it  is  quite  another  thing, 
to  be  able  to  exhaust  its  meaning,  enumerating  and  de- 
fining all  the  particulars  it  comprehends. 

According  to  our  author,  men  believe  in  caneation, 
because  the  reverse  is  inconceivable.  Why  is  the  re- 
verse inconceivable  ?  because  it  violates  ^^  the  condition  of 
non-contradiction  V^  This  he  is  very  far  from  admitting; 
he  distinctly  denies  that  there  is  any  ground  for  iDfe^ 
ring  it  ^'to  be  impossible,  merely  from  our  inability  to 
conceive  it  possible."  It  seems,  then,  that  jnen  arene* 
cessitated  to  believe  one  thing,  by  the  inconceivability 
of  the  reverse,  though  that  inconceivability  involvee 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  truth  of  the  thing  to  which 
it  attaches.  Now,  to  this  view  we  oppose  a  general 
proposition,  on  which  we  will  leave  our  readers  to  decide 
without  an  argument.  We  say,  then,  that  some  thiogs 
are  inconceivable,  because  it  is  impossible  they  should 
be  true ;  and  he  who  perceives  a  proposition  to  be  in- 
conceivable  in  this  respect,  necessarily  believes  the  re- 
verse ;  hut  tJiefact  that  a  thing  is  inconceivable  in  any 
otlier  re&jjcct^  luver  creates  a  necessity  for  believing  tie 
'Contrary.  You  may  believe  a  thing,  because  you  r^^ 
its  opposite  as  false ;  but  you  never  believe  a  thing  be- 
cause the  opposite  is  inconceivable  or  mysterious,  unlen 
you  regard  tliat  mystery  as  proving  it  false.  To  fail  of 
forming  an  adequate,  or  even  a  distinct  conception  of 
the  purport  of  a  proposition,  is  very  ditierentfroui  rejec^ 
ing  that  proposition  as  false ;  and  the  former  never  ne- 
cessitates the  latter.  A  thing  is  inconceivable,  absduUly 
or  in  itself^  when  it  either  contains,  within  itself,  a  con- 
tradiction, or  contradicts  any  primary  or  necessary  law 
of  human  belief.  On  perceiving  a  thing  to  be  incon- 
ceivable in  this  respect,  man  necessarily  rejects  it  as 
false.  Whatever  is  inconceivable  in  any  other  respect, 
is  said  to  be  mysterious — a  very  different  idea  from 
falsehood.    Now,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  a  thing, 
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not  dbacHuMy  inconceivable,  that  is,  not  inipoasible,  may 
be  ipooDceivable  to  ua. 

^  •  Fint.^  A  thing  may  be,  to  us^  inconceivable  in  hind; 
ifcmay  include  8ome  element  or  elements  differing,  in 
Umd,  froon  all  that  hav^  ever  been  brought  within  the 
reach  of  our  intelligence.  If  man  had  one  sense  more, 
or  one  faculty  more,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  he 
wonid  know  many  things  of  which,  at  present,  he  can 
form  no  conception.  Even  now,  it  is  matter  of  daily 
ezperienoe,  that  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  many  things 
eziBt;  recogoizes  it  on  the  ground  of  their  relation  to 
certain  things  that  he  knows ;  while,  of  the  things  them- 
selves,—of  tne  things,  apart  from  these  relations,  he  has 
no  oonceptiou.  In  this  respect,  existence  itself,  is  incon- 
oeivable.  No  man  has  any  notion  of  existence^  except 
in  its  relations  to  properties  and  operations ;  and  yet,  no 
man  can  believe  tnat  properties  and  operations  are  iden- 
tical with  existence.  It  is  obvious^  then,  that  the  cir- 
CDoaatance  of  a  thing  being  inconceivable  in  this  resi>ect, 
can  never  necessitate  man  to  believe  the  contrary. 

Secondly.    A  thing  may  he  ioits^  inconceivable  in  de- 
tsree,    Snrelv,  this  does  not  necessitate  the  belief  of  the 
contrary.    For  example :  Man  can  conceive  of  benevo- 
lence; out,  as  his  faculties  are  limited,  .infinite  benevo- 
lence is,  to  Aim,   inconceivable  in   degree.    In   other 
^words,  he  can  form  no  adeqiuUe  conception  of  it.    But  it 
follows  not,  that  he  is  compelled  by  the  constitution  of 
Jhia  nature,  to  believe  that  the  benevolence  of  his  Crea- 
'ftor  18  limited.    And  on  just  the  same  principle,  though 
lie  cannot  conceive  of  an  infinite  non-commencement  of 
time ;  in  other  words,  though  he  can  form  no  adequate 
conception  of  eternity,  he  is  under  no  necessity  of  either 
disbelieving  the  existence  of  his  Maker,  or  believing  that 
liis  Maker  ever  began  to  be. 

Thus  we  have  stated  our  objections  to  the  theory  un- 
der consideration.  We  do  not,  by  any  means,  say  that 
it  is  liable  to  no  more ;  but,  if  these  are  well-founded,  as 
to  OS  they  seem,  there  is  no  need  of  adducing  more. 

1.  To  the. description  of  the  phenomenon  in  question, 
the  necessity  of  referring  eflfects  to  causes, — we  object, 
on  two  grounds — 
First.    It  contradicts  experience  ;  inasmuch  as  it  im- 


to 
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plies  that  the  belief  of  a  proper  creation  is  impossible, 
oecond.  It  likewise  contradicts  experience,  by  implying 
that,  admitting  the  previous  existence  of  the  elementsm 
which  any  thing  is  composed,  the  human  mind  reqniiVI 
no  further  cause  to  account  for  any  change'of  form  whid 
those  elements  may  undergo. 

2.  To  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon^ — even  Bop- 
osing  the  description  of  it  to  be  correct, — we  object  on 
bur  grounds — 

First.  It  implies  that  the  human  mind  is  incapable  of 
admitting  the  commencement  of  existence  to  any  beine, 
without  admitting  "  an  absolute  commencement  of  timef* 
in  other  words,  that  it  is  incapable  of  recognizing  a  plo* 
rality  of  beings,  so  distinct  froni  each  other,  that  one  or 
more  may  have  existed  before  the  rest :  which  is  con- 
trary to  experience,  as  is  proved  by  the  common  belief 
in  a  multitude  of  distinct  creatures,  and  in  a  Creator, 
distinct,  in  existence,  from  all  his  creatures. 

Second.  It  assumes,  contrary  to  experience,  that  if  a 
thing  is  inconceivable  to  the  human  mind,  even  thoagh 
it  neither  involve  a  contradiction  within  itself,  nor  con- 
tradict any  necessary  law  of  human  belief,  such  incon- 
ceivableness  in  one  proposition  necessitates  the  belief  of 
the  opposite. 

Third.  It  represents,  as  lying  in  the  way  of  the  belief 
of  causation,  an  obstacle  of  the  same  kind  and  eqnal 
magnitude  with  that  which  prevents  the  disbelief  of  it 
And  this  is  contrary  to  experience,  which  shows  that  the 
belief  of  causation  is  necessary,  and  the  disbelief  of  it 
impossible. 

Our  last  objection  rests  on  principles  which,  thoogh 
not  strictly  metaphysical,  are  common  to  our  author  and 
ourselves.  He,  like  ourselves,  believes  in  one  God,  es- 
sentially distinct  from  his  creatures,  and  in  the  Cbristian 
revelation,  as  of  Divine  authority. 

Fourth.  By  representing  the  connexion  of  cause  and 
effect  as  uncertain,  it  virtually  denies  the  validity  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  existence  of  God  has  been  com- 
monly believed  ;  which  ground  the  Christian  Scriptnres 
declare  to  be  so  decisive,  as  to  render  inexcusable  ill 
who  fail  of  drawing  the  obvious  conclusion.  {See,Jbr 
example,  Romans  i :  19, 30.) 
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Such,  then,  are  our  objections  to  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's tlieory.  And  now,  our  readers  are  ready  to  ask, 
"Have  you  a  better?"  Whether  we  have,  or  not,  we  in- 
sist that  this  theory  ought  to  be  rejected,  uncoudilioiially, 
as  obviously  incorrect  and  absolutely  untenable.  If  the 
alternative  be,  to  embrace  such  a  theory,  or  to  reject  all 
theories  on  the  subject,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
making  a  choice.  It  is  better  to  confess  ignorance,  than 
to  cling  to  error. 

But  to  answer  the  Question :  We  have,  at  any  rate,  a 
d^ererU  theory,  which,  as  at  present  informed^  we  con- 
ceive to  be  correct ;  of  the  rest,  others  must  judge.  That 
theory  shall  now  be  propounded. 

Many  have  erred,  we  think,  in  their  attempts  to  re- 
duce the  dictates  of  the  causal  judgment  to  a  general 
proposition.  It  is  not  true,  that  the  human  mind  uncon- 
ditionally demands  a  cause  for  all  that  exists.  Exclude 
the  idea  of  a  heginning^  and  you  preclude  the  demand 
for  a  cause.  I^is,  we  think,  experience  abundantly 
shows.  Admit  that  God  is  eternal,  and  you  at  once 
perceive  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  inquire  for  a  cause 
of  his  existence.  It  has  sometimes  been  debated,  whe- 
ther this  world,  or  at  least  the  matter  of  which  it  is 
composed,  has  not  existed  from  eternity ;  and  with  few 
or  no  exceptions,  this  has  been  regarded  by  both  parties 
as  equivalent  to  the  question,  whether  its  existence  de- 
penos  on  a  cKuse?  In  other  words,  it  has  been  held  by 
Dotb  parties,  that  if  the  world  ever  began  to  exist,  then, 
it  most  have  had  a  cause ;  then,  it  must  have  been  crea- 
ted :  but,  if  it  never  began  to  exist,  then,  so  far  as  this 
subject  is  concerned,  there  is  no  ruom  for  the  notion  of 
either  creation  or  cause.  Being,  then,  requires  a  cause, 
in  all  those  cases  in  which  we  can  ascertain  that  it  had 
a  beginning,  and  in  no  other.  Every  change  of  relation, 
or  of  form  or  mode  of  existence,  I'equires  a  cause ;  and 
implies  a  beginning.  If  we  admit  annihilation,  we  must 
admit  a  cause  of  annihilation.  In  few  words,  nothing 
can  iakeplace^ — there  can  be  nothing  to  which  the  word 
eveni^  or  any  term  of  similar  import  is  applicable,  with- 
out a  cause.  To  prevent  misapprehension,  however,  it 
may.be  proper  to  observe,  that  if,  in  any  case,  the  con- 
tinuance ot  anything — whether  existence,  mode,  form. 
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relation,  or  circumstance, — depends  on  the  constant  op- 
eration of  a  cause,  the  cessation  of  the  operation  is  snf- 
iicient  to  explain  the  discontinuance  of  the  effect.  Thii 
principle  has  given  rise  to  the  phrase,  negative  can^-i. 

We  have  now  stated  the  general  truth  to  which,  as  we 
conceive,  all  the  decisions  of  the  judgment  of  caasalitj, 
when  viewed  collectively,  amount.  And  onr  explanatioo 
of  the  phenomenon  consists  in  referring  it  to  tne  direct 
operation  of  a  positive  and  original  law  of  the  human 
mind.  If  there  is  such  a  law  of  mind,  it  will  not  operate 
before  there  arises  an  occasion  for  its  operation ;  bat  it 
will  operate  as  soon  as  such  an  occasion  arises.  Prior 
to  experience,  we  have  no  notion  of  such  a  thing  as  a 
change  or  event;  but  as  soon  as  we  have  that  notion, we 
have  likewise  the  notion  of  a  cause.  So  far  as  the  fan- 
man  mind  is  concerned,  the  latter  notion  is  inseparable 
from  the  former.  We  do  not  conclude  that  all  changes 
must  have  causes,  mcrel}'  because  it  has  been  so  in  all 
changes  which  we  have  ever  observed  or  experienced; 
for,  not  to  mention  other  objections,  the  causal  judgment 
takes  i)lace  before  we  have  either  the  experience  or  the 
observation  on  which  such  a  }irocess  of  generalization 
must  be  founded.  The  judgment  of  causation  d«3esuot 
imply  a  knowledge  of  a  general  truth  on  this  subject, 
logically  deducecl  from  some  abstract  proposition;  for, 
not  to  say  that  no  such  logical  process  has  yet  b^n  dis- 
covered, it  is  certain  that  millions  are  under  the  necessi- 
ty of  constantly  referring  effects  to  causes,  who  are  utterlj 
incapable  of  reasoning  in  the  manner  here  supposed. 

That  the  judgment  of  causality  rests  directly  on  en 
original  law  of  hunian  nature,  seems  to  us  evident  from 
this:  that  an  exercise  of  it  is  involved  in  every  act  of 
perception.  Man  knows  matter  only  tlirough  its  proper- 
ties ;  and  he  knows  those  properties  only  by  their  open- 
tion  ;  but  to  know  a  property  througli  its  operation,  i« 
the  same  thing  as  to  know  it  by  its  effects.  Hence,  min 
w(»nl<l  know  nothing  about  matter,  did  he  not  knowil 
under  the  relation  of  a  cause.  We  experience  certeiD 
sensations,  which  the  law  of  our  minds  compels  nsto 
refer  to  external  objects  as  their  cause.  This  is  whatwe 
call  perception.  We  perceive,  moreover,  effects  pn)- 
dnced  by  one  external  object  upon  another.    Here  an 
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effects  without  qb,  whic)^,  in  turn,  become,  to  us,  causes 
of  sensation;  and  hence,  objects  of  perception.  But,  in 
every  case,  so  far  as  the  human  mind  can  reach,  the 
operation  of  aqualitj,  or  qualities,  is  identical  with  cau- 
sation. 

Iti  this  connexion,  we  will  notice  some  passages  in  that 
part  of  the  volume  before  us  which  relates  to  the  theory 
of  Perception.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  our  only  aim  is 
to  show  that  it  results,  as  a  legitimate  conclusion,  from. 
the  views  of  our  author,  that  man  could  know  nothing  of 
matter,  did  he  not  recognize  it  under  the  relation  of  a- 
canse;  which  recognition,  of  course,  and  in  every  in- 
stance, involves  an  exercise  of  the  judgment  of  causality. 
He  divides  the  qualities  of  body  into  Frimary,  Secundo- 
Primary,  and  Secondary.  Let  us  begin  with  the  last 
class. 

The  Secondary  qualities,  then,  are  such  ^'as  Colour, 
Sound,  Flavor,  Savor,  and  Factual  sensation,'^  &c.  It  is 
obvious  that  all  qualities  of  this  class  are  recognized 
merely  as  causes  of  our  own  sensations  ;  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  recognized  at  all  without  an  exercise  of  the 
-judgment  of  caiusality.  Accordingly,  our  author  says, 
they  ."  are  conceived  only  as  latent  causes  to  account  for 
manifest  effects." 

As  Secundo-primary  qualities,  he  mentions,  ^^  Heavy^ 
Lijgbt,  Hard,  Soft,"  &c.  Of  these,  he  tells  us  they  ^^  are 
allcomprehended  under  the  category  of  Besistance  or 
Pressure — and  the  sources  in  external  nature  from  which 
the  resistance  or  pressure  sprinfi:8  ^'  are,  in  all,  three : — 
that  of  Co- Attraction  ;  that.of  xiermUion;  that  of  Iner- 
tia^  Here,  it  will  be  observed,  that  each  of  these 
implies  the  action  or  influence  of  one  portion  or  particle 
of  matter  on  another ;  two  are  such  that  they  can  be 
manifested  only  in  their  effects;  and  the  last  can  be 
manifested  only  in  the  failure  or  difScuIty  of  an  effect 
which  might  have  been  expected.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
every  recognition  of  a  Secnndo-Primary  quality  involves 
an  exercise  of  the  judgment  of  causality. 
^  The  qualities  enumerated  by  our  author  as  primary, 
are  eigut:  ^'Extension,  Divisibility,  Size,  Density,  or 
Barity,  Figure,  Incompressibilitv  absolute,  Mobility,  Si- 
tuation."   lil^ow,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  we  could  ue^^c 
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acquire  the  notion  of  any  one  of  these  aualities  u 
belonging  to  matter,  but  for  Bensation.    Snch  Knowledga^ 
therefore,  is  denied  to  ns,  through  the  connection  of  pri- 
mary qualities  with  secondary  ;  that  is,  with  those  qoali- 
ties  which  we  recognize  as  the  immediate  canses  of  onr 
sensations.    Accoraingly,  our  author  tells  ns,  that  "it  is 
only  under  condition  of  the  sensation  of  a  secondary  thit 
wo  are  percipient  of  any  primary  quality.".    Pnmiiy 
qualities,  therefore,  are  known  to  men,  only  becflnie 
tney  are  the  remote  causes  of  those  sensations  of  whidi 
secondary  qualities  are  the  imraediatecanses.    Of  ooune, 
but  for  the  law  of  causality,  we  should  know  nothing  rf 
either. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that,  for  all  onr  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  matter — and,  of  course,  for  all  oar  knoiri- 
edge  of  matter  itself— we  are  indebted  to  that  law  of 
mind  which  necessitates  thejudgment  of  causality ;  from 
which  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  inferring,  that  thi« 
must  be  an  original  law  of  the  human  mind. 

From  matter,  let  us  pass  on  to  mind.     Of  the  latter, 
as  of  the  former,  human  knowledge  is  confined  to  the 
properties ;   and  for  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
mind  we  arc  entirely  indebted  to  those  diversined  opera- 
tions  comprehended  under  the  generic  term  thought 
It  follows  that  for  his  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  his 
own  mind,  man  is  indebted  to  his  necessary  jndgment 
of  causality;  ho  recognizes  his  minda8acaQBe,of  which 
his  thoughts  are  the  effects.     And  he  needs  no  argument 
to  convince  him  of  his  own  existence — for  this  reason 
only,   that  being  conscious  .of  the  effect,  though^  an 
irresistible  law  compels  him  to  refer  it  to  its  cause,  mni. 
In  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  other  minds 
besides  his  own,  the  operation  of  the  same  law  is  equally 
manifest,  but  the  process  is  somewhat  more  complicated. 
You  have  no  immediate  knowledge  of  any  thoughts  but 
your  own.     Certain  effects  become  known  to  yon  by 
means  of  your  bodily  senses.    These  yon  refer  to  thon^ts 
as  their  causes,  and  then  refer  these  thoughts  to  minds 
as  their  causes.    Here,  then,  is  at  least,  a  double  o{)ers- 
tion  of  the  judgment  of  causality.    The  argument  mij^bt 
easily  be  pursued  much  further ;   but  it  is  surely  vmt- 
cessary.     We  have  seen  that  the  exercise  of  the  jndg- 
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xnent  of  causality  is  involved  in  the  very  first  perception 
of  any  property  of  matter,  and  in  the  v^ry  first  recogni^ 
tioD  or  the  existence  of  mind.  Nothing  further,  we 
presume,  is  necessary  to  prove  that  this  jadgment  is 
Qecessitatcd  by  a  primary  law  of  human  nature. 

Tbtee  remarks  naturally  conduct  us  to  a  conclusion 
already  mentioned,  though  distinct  from  the  one  which 
they  were  directly  intended  to  establish — that,  so  far  as 
the  human  mind  can  reach,  the  operation  of  properties 
18  identical  with  causation.  No  matter  whether  you 
have  witnessed  the  operation,  or  not ;  if  you  can  be  as- 
sured that  it  has  realty  taken  place,  you  are  at  once  un- 
der the  necessity  of  referring  it  tp  a  cause ;  in  other 
words,  you  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  properties 
which  have  operatea  must  have  inhered  in  some  subject. 
Of  course,  the  properties  manifested  as  having  belonged 
to  the  cause,  are  distinct  from  those  belongmg  to  the 
effect.  Thus,  when  you  examine  a  watch,  you  find  une- 
quivocal proofs  of  mechanical  skill ;  but  you  never  think 
of  saying  that  the  watch  is  skilful.  The  skill  belongs  to 
the  man  who  was  the  maker  of  the  watch — the  cause  of 
ita  existence  as  a  watch.  The  book  before  us  gives  evi- 
dence of  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge ;  but  it  would  be 
absurd  to  say  that  the  book  knows  anything.  The 
knowledge  belongs  to  its  cause,  its  author ;  and  though 
he  should  lose  his  knowledge,  the  book  would  still  ex- 
hibit to  every  reader  abundant  proof  that  he  once  pos- 
sessed it. 

The  human  mind,  then,  asserts  a  cause  for  every 
event,  for  every  change,  for  everything  to  which  the  idea 
of  a  heginning  applies ;  and  hence,  for  existence  wherever 
it  is  ascertained  that  existence  began  ;  but  she  rejects 
the  notion  of  a  cause  of  anything  that  exists,  without 
ever  having  begun  to  exist.  Everything,  then,  that  ever 
began  to  exist,  must  have  had  a  cause.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  there  must  always  have  existed  some  uncaused 
being;  otherwise,  no  being  could  ever  have  existed. 
Thus  it  appears  that  there  is  a  firat  cause,  and  his  exist- 
ence is  underived  and  eternal. 

Further,  existence  without  beginning  necessarily  im- ' 
plies  immutability.    In  any  being  already  existing,  the 
notion  of  change  involves  the  notion  of  succession  of 
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time.  Drop  this  idea  of  sncoeesion,  and  tbvre  cmn  be  no 
possible  ground  for  the  remark,  "  He  was  formeryf  io 
one  state,  and  he  is  now  in  another.''  Of  every  navtabla 
being,  therefore,  it  must  be  true,  that  the  daration  df 
bis  existence  is  made  up  of  saccesBiTe  portions  of  tiraa. 
At  a  later  period,  he  must  be  older  than  be  fbrmeriy 
was ;  at  an  earlier  period,  he  mnst  have  been  joeDger 
than  he  now  is.  But,  to  say  that  be  was  younger  than 
he  now  is,  ia  to  say  that  he  was  nearer  to  the  oommeme^ 
7nefU  of  his  existence ;  which  cannot  be  true,  if  his  ez- 
tenee  never  commenced.  Since,  therefore,  it  is  demon- 
strable concerning  every  mutable  being,  tbat  his  exist- 
ence began,  it  must  be  true  of  the  being  whose  existsDos 
never  began,  that  he  is  immutable.  It  tpllows  that  notti- 
in^  visible ;  neither  this  world,  nor  the  eiements  of  which 
it  IS  composed,  nor  any  of  the  beings  that  inhabit  it,  or 
that  ever  did  inhabit  it,  have  always  existed.  Ail  these 
began  to  be ;  and,  therefore^  all  these  were  caused— 
were  created. 

Thus,  the  judgment  of  causality,  which  is  inseparable 
from  the  human  mind,  leads  by  a  legitimate  process,  to 
the  following  important  conclusion: — I'h&re  is  an  tm- 
created^  et^^nal^  invinUe^  and  immutaJble  Beinf^  who  it 
the  Creator  of  the  world  andqfaUthatii  odniama;  and 
to  whmn  belong  all  tJie  power^  toudam,  and  ffoadnest^ 
vuinifested  in  the  works  of  creation  and  the  lawa  qf  m- 
tv/re.    But  we  must  close  this  article. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  our  intention,  in  any 
thing  we  nave  said,  than  to  call  in  question  either  the 
piety  or  the  relij^ious  orthodoxy  of  Sir  William  Hamil* 
ton.  We  give  him  full  credit  tor  the  purity  ^his  intsn- 
tions ;  but  pure  intentions,  oven  when  connected,  as  id 
his  case,  with  consummate  'abilities,  are  no  aniailiDg 
security  against  mischievous  consequences.  No  man  ii 
aware  of  all  the  consequences  which  may  be  logieallj 
deduced  from  his  opinions.  We  think  we  may  safelj 
go  further,  and  say,  no  man  is  aware  of  all  the  cells' 
quenccs  that  may  be  logically  deduced  from  any  ose 
opinion  he  holds. 

Thes  plendid  talents  and  unrivalled  fjEune  of  the  aathor 
make  it  extreinelv  probable  that  his  theory  will  be  ei- 
tensively  adopted.    And  if,  as  we  apprehend,  tiM  thstnj 
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can,  Dj  a  strictly  process  of  reasoning,  be  converted  into 
a  weapon  with  wnich  to  assail  religion  in  general,  and 
Ohristianitj  in  particular,  no  doubt,  in  the  event  here 
oontemplated,  it  will  be  so  employed.  This  is  the  evil 
we  fear.  A  note  of  warning,  sounded  thus  early,  even 
by  a, voice  so  feeble  as  onrs,  may,  perhaps,  do  something 
towards  preventing  it.  At  least,  it  may,  possibly,  at- 
tract the  attention  of  those  who  are  capable  of  doing 
more.  And,  in  that  event,  we  6(hall  not  have  labored  in 
vain. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

THOUGHTS  ON*  ORIGINAL  SIN. 
THE  FACT. 

Men  are  ''by  nature  the  children  of  wrath.''  In  the 
eight  of  God  they  are  sinners  from  the  womb,  and 
the  subjects  of  a  just  displeasure  and  condemnation. 
Thia  is  supported  by  a  compass  of  evidence  by  no 
means  narrow,  and  which  it  is  strange  that  anv 
should  gainsay.  And  yet  in  different  ages  master  minds 
have  ansen  into  public  view,  who,  in  originating^  new 
phases  of  error,  or  in  modifying  old  ones,  have  incor- 

S orated  in  their  creed  a  positive  denial,  more  or  less 
irectly,  of  this  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Pelagins  in  the  fifth  century,  Socinus  in  the 
sixteenth,  and  Arminius  in  the  seventeenth,  occupy  a 
prominent  position  in  this  class. 

What  is  the  language  of  the  Scripture  on  this  subject? 
A  multitude  of  passages  might  be  cited,  all  precisely 
adapted  to  our  purpose — all  expressing  the  same  idea, 
but  in  different  words,  and  with  different  decrees  of  di- 
rectness and  force.  But  a  few  y^mens  only  shall  be 
fiveo.  '' Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin 
id  my  mother  conceive  me." — ^Psalm  li:  6.  Here 
David,  in  bewailing  an  actual  transgression,  traces  his 
Vol.  IX.— No.  8.  8 
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conduct  to  the  fountain,  to  that  moral  corruption  in 
which  he  was  conceived  and  born.  He  is  not  attaching 
blame  to  his  parents — he  is  not  referring  to  their  Binful- 
ness,  because  it  was  over  his  own  iniquities,  and  not  over 
those  of  another,  that  he  was  sheddmg  the  hot  tear  of 
deep  contrition.  He  means  that  he,  from  his  very  earliest 
existence,  was  thoroughly  defiled  with  sin.  Hence  he 
uses  the  words  shapen  and  conceived.  ^^Tlie  wicked  are 
estranged  from  the  woftib."— Psalm  Iviii :  8.  Here  18 
an  expression  somewhat  similar,  and  the  idea  it  conveys 
is  the  same,  that  men  from  their  earliest  being,  from  the 
very  womb,  are  estranged  from  God,  enemies  to  his  gov- 
ernment, and  the  subject  of  his  disapprobation.  ^^ThtX 
which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh. — John  iii :  6.  The 
term  jiesh  has  several  significations  in  the  Scriptnres. 
Here,  as  in  Gal.  v:  19,  It  signifies  depraved  or  corrupt 
human  nature.  And  if  ^^  that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh 
is  flesh  " — if  that  which  is  boVn  of  corrupt  human  nature 
is  corrupt,  of  course  all  men  are  morally  corrupt  from 
their  very  birth.  There  can  be  no  exception  to  this 
general  statement.  In  using  the  word  Jlesn  the  anostle 
could  not  have  referred  to  human  nature  merely,  it 
seems,  without  any  allusion  to  its  corrupt  condition; 
because,  to  state  that  that  which  is  born  of  tinman  nature 
is  human  nature,  that  that  which  is  bom  of  man  is  man, 
would  be  to  talk  childishly,  we  imagine,  and  impart 
very  little  instruction.  "  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing 
out  of  an  unclean  ?" — Job  xiv :  4.  How  can  man  be 
born  morally  clean  of  parents  who  are  morally  unclean! 
These  passages  will  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  manner 
in  which,  in  a  multitude  of  places,  this  subject  is  referred 
to  in  the  Word  of  God.  And  does  it  not  then  appear 
strange  that  any  should  piake  it  a  question,  (not  to  say 
deny^)  whether  the  Scriptures  hold  forth  this  doctrine. 

If  infants  are  free  from  sin,  they  have  no  need  ofi 
Saviour.  From  what  are  they  to  be  saved  ?  Where  is 
the  demand  for  an  atonement  ?  And  is  not  this  contrary 
to  the  Scriptures?  There  is  not  a  passage  which  will 
conduct  us  to  the  conclusion,  if  legitimately  interpreted, 
that  infants  do  not  need  to  be  washed  in  the  blood  of 
Christ — that  he  did  not  die  for  them,  as  well  as  for  any 
other  class  of  the  human  family.    They  are  embraced  in 
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all  those  dennnoiations  of  divine  wrath,  and  in  all  those 
representations  of  the  ruin  which  sin  has  wrought,  which 
abound  in  the  Scriptures,  and  which  so  forcibly  exhibit 
the^  necessity  of  an  atonement,  and  an  introduction  of 
divine  power  and  grace. 

Again,  why  did  infants  receive  the  rite  of  circoracision 
under  the  old  dispensation  ?  And  what  meaneth  bap- 
tism, as  administered  to  them  under  the  new?  What 
do  these  ordinances  represent?  What  is  their  design? 
They  eii^ify  the  cleansing  of  the  soul  by  the  blood  of 
Jesns  Christ,  and  by  the  sanctifying  agency  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  if  infants  need  no  cleansing,  if  they  are 
not  from  the  womb  defiled  with  sin,  they  should  not 
receive  these  symbolical  ordinances.  There  is  no  pro- 
priety, no  fitness  in  administering  baptism  to  them  ;  nor 
was  It  appropriate  to  extend  to  them,  to  these  sinless 
beings,  the  rite  of  circumcision  under  the  old  dispensa- 
tion. 

Aigain,  the  curse  of  death  rests  upon  us  from  our 
earliest  existence.  How  is  this  ?  Are  we  not  informed 
that  "death  is  the  wages  of  sin?"  Why  then  should 
infants  receive  "  the  wages  of  sin,"  when  they  have  no 
sin  ?  But  we  know  that  God  is  just — that  he  will  not 
afflict  without  a  cause.  Surely,  therefore,  from  the  very 
womb,  man  is  a  sinner.  If  he  dies,  and  is  thus  made  a 
partaker  of  ''the  wages  of  sin,"  his  soul  must  be  defiled; 
we  can  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion. 

And  may  not  this  doctrine  be  inferred  from  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Scriptures  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
regeneration.  "Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  thee,  ye 
must  be  born  again."  Man  is  "saved  by  the  washing 
of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost." — 
"God  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope."  Such 
passages  very  distinctly  intimate,  if  they  do  not  pointedly 
and  directly  teach,  that  man's  nature  is  thoroughly  de- 
praved from  his  very  birth,  dead  in  sin,  and  needs  to  be 
quickened  and  sanctified  by  a  power  from  on  high.  It 
is  implied  in  passages  like  these  that  all  men  are  natur- 
ally, or  as  born  into  the  world,  in  need  of  regenerating 
grace ;  and  how  can  that  be  quickened  into  lite  and  sen- 
sibility which  is  not  dead,  or  how  can  that  be  sanctified 
or  maide  holy  which  is  not  sinful  ?    Hence  it  is  that  those 
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who  deny  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  also  tortnre  and 
corrupt  the  doctrine  of  regeneration.  The  two  are  so 
intimately  connected,  that  an  infringement  of  the  one  is 
an  infringement  of  the  other;  they  must  stand  or  fall 
together. 

How  early,  too,  do  infants  begin  to  manifest  symp- 
toms of  a  ftin-defiled  nature !  They  betray  sdjlshnew  and 
wrath  remarkably  soon.  Their  predilections,  when  first 
discovered,  are  uniformly  on  the  side  of  sin  and  error. 
Place  a  newly  born  infant  in  the  most  favorable  sitaa- 
tion  possible — set  before  it  a  strict,  constant,  and  nnin- 
terrnpted  exami)le  of  uprightness  and  virtue — let  its  ears 
be  familiar  with  the  sound  of  pious  conversation,  and  its 
eyes  rest  continually  upon  scenes  of  piety  and  devotion; 
and  after  all,  the  very  first  glimpses  yon  obtain  of  its 
true  character  and  disposition,  will  convince  yon  of  its 
native  depravity.  It  seems  hardly  possible  thatonecan 
be  a  close  observer  of  infants,  and  yet  escape  the  con- 
viction that  they  are  ^^  estranged  from  the  womb,  and  go 
astray  as  soon  as  they  be  born.'*  Augustine  has  said  : 
^^I  have  seen  a  child  that  could  not  speak,  full  of  envy, 
and  turn  pale  with  anger  at  another  that  was  sockl^ 
along  witli  it."  And  this  is  what  every  one  may  observe 
at  any  time.  Even  a  heathen,  (Cicero,)  who  bad  not  the 
light  of  revelation  to  guide  him,  could  testify,  that  ^^man 
is  introduced  into  life  by  his  step-mother  nature,  with  a 
body  naked,  frail,  and  weak,  with  a  mind  anxious  at 
troubles,  dejected  by  fears,  effeminate  to  labours,  prone 
to  evil  passions,  in  which  the  celestial  fire  of  genius  and 
intellect  is  sujothered."'  This  is  what  bis  own  observa^ 
tion  taught  him. 

Another  proof  is  afforded  by  the  universal  depravitj 
of  mankind.  That  all  men  are  sinners,  and  there  is  none 
that  doeth  gor^d,  no,  not  one,  is  evident  to  all  who  will 
but  look  around  them,  and  take  a  sober  and  deliberate 
view  of  liuman  society  in  different  lands,  and  under 
every  variety  of  circumstances.  And  how  comes  this, 
if  it  may  not  be  attributed  to  the  original  and  deep- 
seated  corruption  of  human  natnre?  Why  is  it  so  uni- 
versal ?  Why  is  it  that  we  can  find  no  class  of  mankind, 
not  even  a  single  individual  of  the  race  in  any  land  or 
age,  free  from  this  wide-spread  depravity  f     When  we 
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see  that  men  are  everywhere,  and  at  all  times  corrnpt, 
we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  all  born 
with  a  corrupt  nature,  that  turns  them  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ;  that  they  all  come  into  the  world  with  -every 
imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts  only  evil 
continually. 

There  also  seems  to  be  a  consciousness  in  every  be- 
liever that  his  sins  are  all  to  be  traced  to  the  native  cor- 
mption  of  his  heart.  David  is  not  the  only  one  who  has 
given  utterance  to  the  plaintive  sentiment,  "Behold,  I 
waa  shapen  in  iniquity."  Paul  says:  "I  know  that  in 
me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  ffood  thing."  In 
the  Diary  of  Dr.  Edward  Payson,  of  Isew  England,  we 
find  the  following  language,  and  it  was  the  strong  con- 
viction of  his  soul  at  all  times:  ''I  feel  that  my  deepest 
humiliation  is  rank  pride,  and  all  that  I  am  or  can  do, 
is  sin.  Yet,  blessed  be  God,  I  can  plead  the  suiferings 
and  perfect  obedience  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom,  though 
weak  in  myself,  1  am  strong.  There  is  no  vice,  of  which 
I  do  not  see  the  seeds  in  myself,  and  which  would  bear 
firuit  did  not  grace  prevent."  We  have  the  following 
testimony  from  Dr.  William  Gordon,  in  ''The  Christian 
Philosopner  Triumphing  over  Death  :"  "  I  saw  there  was 
no  good  deed  in  myself.  Though  I  had  spent  hours  in 
examining  my  conduct,.!  found  nothing  I  had  done  would 
give  me  real  satisfaction.  It  was  always  mixed  up  with 
something  selfish.  But  when  I  come  to  the  Gospel  as  a 
child,  the  Holy  Spirit  seemed  to  fill  my  heart.  I  then 
saw  my  selfishness  in  all  its  deformity,  and  I  found  there 
was  no  acceptance  with  God,  and  no  happiness,  except 
through  the  blessed  Redeemer."  Col.  Gardiner,  as  we 
learn  from  his  life,  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  expressed  himself 
thus:  "lam  but  as  a  beast  before  him — a  miserable, 
hell -deserving  sinner.  I  am  persuaded,  that  when  I  join 
the  glorious  company  above,  where  tliere  will  be  no 
drawbacks,  none  will  outsing  me  there,  because  I  shall 
not  find  any  that  will  be  more  indebted  to  the  wonderful 
riches  of  divine  grace  than  I."  Such  are  the  strong  and 
sincere  convictions  of  all  true  believers.  This  is  so  univer- 
sally the  language  of  converted  souls,  that  one  needs  no 
better  evidence  of  his  unrenewed  stale  than  a  disinclina- 
tion to  express  himself  thus.     And  if  these  strong  and 
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heartfelt  expressions  are  the  effects  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
operations  upon  the  soul  in  all  cases,  without  a  single 
exception,  and  if  they  are  deepened  and  strengthened  in 
exact  .proportion  to  the  believer's  maturity  in  the  divine 
life,  we  can  hardly  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  they  are  correct  and  just,  and  that  human  nature  is 
deeply  and  thoroughly  depraved,  as  they  represent,  from 
the  very  womb.  When  such  convictions  are  so  strong, 
decided,  and  universal,  and  invariably  increase  with  the 
increase  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  dominion  in  the  soul,  it  is 
surely  very  strange  if  they  are  wild,  visionary,  and  un- 
founded. Having  directed  our  attention  to  a  tew  argu- 
ments that  seem  to  establish  the/act^  let  us  now  proc^ 
to  consider  briefly  the  source  of  original  sin. 

THE  SOUBOE. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Ptolemy,  an  anxiety  has  been 
manifested   to   discover   the   source   of  the  river  Nile. 
To  solve  this  problem,  has  been  the  earnest  aim  of  not  a 
few  of  the  sons  of  adventure.     But  there  is  a  far  more 
important  inquiry.     Where  rises  that  stream  of  moral 
evil  which  flows  down  through  the  generations  of  men, 
bathing  every  soul   in  its  noxious   waters?     To  what 
mountain  range,  or  rocky  ledge,  or  weedy  spot,  can  we 
trace  this  dark  and  polluting  current?     While  the  Nile 
question  has  excited  the  curiosity  of  many,  among  whom 
we  find  a  Ooesar,  an  Alexander,  and  a  Bonaparte,  this 
has  employed  tjie  thoughts  and  baffled  the  researches  of 
its  thousands  on  thousands  of  penetrating  minds  in  every 
age.     Proud  philosophy  has  summoned  her  ablest  sons 
into  the  field,  to  struggle  with  this  giant  problem,  hot 
she  sighs  over  the  inefficiency  of  their  efforts.     The  most 
benighted   heatlien  seem  conscious  of  the  existence  of 
moral  evil  in  the  world.     The  Hindoo  performs  his  ab- 
lations in  the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  to  cleanse  himself 
from  the  impurities  of  sin.     He  sacrifices  the  fruit  of  Lis 
loins  to  the  bloody  Kalee,  to  absolve  himself  from  guilt. 
The  Buddhist  of  China,  with  his  shorn  crown,  observes 
one    hundred   and    sixty-two  fast   days    annually,  and 
mumbles  the  name  of  Buddha,  claiming  liis  attention  by 
bells  and  drums  with  unwearied  constancy.     And  jret 
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tbey  are  incompeteDt  to  demonstrate  the  necettity  of 
socli  offerings  and  atonements,  by  pointing  to  the  original 
source  of  moral  evil.  They  know  that  crime  and  gnilt 
exist,  (althoQgh  their  views  as  to  what  constitutes  crime 
are  divereified,  and  often  strangely  erroneous,)  but  they 
caDDot  tell  why  it  is  so ;  the  origin,  the  primary  source, 
of  sin  and  guilt,  is  shrouded  from  their  perplexed  and 
wondering  minds. 

Bat  is  there  no  key  to  this  mystery  t  Is  there  no  way 
to  unbind  the  gordian  knot?  There  is, — light  from  on 
high  has  visited  the  earth.  A  glorious  beam  from 
heaven's  portals  has  fallen  upon  certain  parts  of  our  dark 
world.  When  men  are  struggling  with  perplexity  and 
doubt,  and  human  wisdom  is  put  to  the  blush,  revela- 
tion, like  a  dove-eyed  angel  of  love  from  a  brighter 
sphere,  comes  under  divine  commission  ta  their  relief. 
With  the  utmost  simplicity,  and  without  the  least  symp- 
tom of  that  parade  of  wisdom  which  characterizes  human 
philosophy,  does  the  Word  of  God  unlock  in  few  words 
this  stupendous  secret.  ^^  By  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon 
all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.^' — Romans  v:  13. 
**  Through  the  offence  of  one  many  be  dead." — Romans 
▼  :  16.  "By  one  man's  offence  death  reigned." — Ro- 
mans v:  17.  "By  the  offence  of  one  judgment  came 
upon  all  men  to  condemnation." — Romans  v:  18.  "By 
one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners." — 
Romans  v :  19.  "  In  Adam  all  die." — 1  Corinthians, 
XV :  32.  And  we  are  not  only  directed  to  Adam,  to  the 
first  man  of  our  race,  but  to  a  single  offence  committed 
by  him,  as  the  starting  point  of  sin  and  misery  in  our 
world.  The  original  term  denoting  Adam's  transgres- 
sion, whether  it  oe  the  original  of  disobedience^  offence^ 
or  9in^  is  found  in  every  instance  in  the  singular  num- 
ber. Where  it  is  said,  "  by  the  offence  of  one,"  and 
"by  one  man's  offence,"  the  original,  some  suppose, 
might  be  more  justly  rendered,  "by  one  offence."  This 
translation  some  learned  commentators  have  adopted. 
We  are  also  precisely  informed  as  to  what  this  trans- 
gression was,  and  the  circumstances  connected  with  it. 
We  hear  the  voice  of  God  proclaiming,  "In  the  day  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die '— temporally,  spi- 
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ritnally,  and  eternally  die. — See  Genesis,  first  and  seoond 
chapters.  According  to  revelation,  therefore,  one  trans- 
^essito,  and  that  transgression  the  eating  of  the  fo^ 
oidden  fmit,  and  tliat  transgression  perpetrated  by  Adam, 
our  primitive  father,  brought  sin,  misery,  and  death  upon 
the  whole  race  of  mankind.  How  simple  the  story! 
Human  reason  hds  toiled  age  after  age  in  porsoit  of  this 
great  truth,  but  all  in  vain  -it  is  left  to  revelation  toon- 
.fold  it  to  those  who,  in  the  rrovidence  of  Gt>d,  enjoy  the 
music  of  her  celestial  voice. 

There  are  also  facts,  which  come  within  the  reach  of 
human  observation,  attesting  the  truth  of.  the  divine 
word — ^facts  that  come  to  the  support  of  revelation  in  her 
instructions  on  this  subject.  We  have  already  advanced 
various  arguments  to  prove  that  infants,  from  their  very 
birth,  are  sinners  before  God — that  they  all,  without  ex- 
ception, are  introduced  into  the  world  with  a  nature 
defiled  and  corrupt.  The  lef^timate  inference  from  these 
arguments  is,  in  our  honest  judgment,  that  every  infant 
born  HJnce  the  days  of  Adam,  appeared  upon  the  stage 
of  life  with  a  depraved  nature.  Jf ow,  if  this  be  true, 
we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  all  human  depravity 
may  be  traced  to  Adam.  If  every  infant,  without  quali- 
fication or  exception,  enters  the  world  with  a  sin-defiled 
nature,  and  ''goeth  astray  as  soon  as  born,"  evidently 
this  extensive  morul  corruption,  like  a  stream,  must  pro- 
ceed from  the  first  man.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
originating  cause,  it  may  be  traced  from  generation  to 
generation  to  that  point. 

Again,  we  all  sufibr  from  the  sad  efifects  of  that  curse, 
pronounced  upon  the  earth  in  consequence  of  Adam's 
disobedience.  "Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake;  in 
sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life.  Thorns 
also  and  thistles  sliall  it  bring  forth  to  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  tiiou  return  unto  the  ground, 
for  out  of  it  tliuu  wast  taken ;  for  dust  thou  art,  and  uutu 
dust  shalt  thou  return." — Genesis  iii:  17,  18,  19.  All 
their  posterity  are  punished  by  this  sentence,  as  welUt' 
Adam  and  Eve.  ivery  human  being  sufiei*s  inconve- 
nience and  distress  from  this  curse.  And  is  it  reasonable 
now  to  suppose  that  all  ujaukind   would  share  puuisb- 
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ishment  consequent  npon  Adam's  sin,  when  thej  were 
no  way  concerned  in  it  f  Diies  not  the  fact  that  we  are 
all  punished  vyith  Adam ^  very  distinctly  indicate  that 
we  all  become  mnful  and  guilty  vnth  hhnf 

It  is  evident  from  facts  like  these,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  plain  and  pointed  testimony  of  revelation,  that 
it  was  by  Adam's  transgression  that  all  men  were  made 
ainoerB.  Here,  then,  is  the  source  to  which  we  may 
trace  the  deep  and  wide-spread  depravity  of  mankind. 
Here  we  have  discovered  the  fountain-head  of  this  filthy 
and  destructive  tide.  And  this  will  account  for  its  uni- 
versal difinsion.  The  root  being  poisoned,  the  deadly 
▼enom  found  its  way  through  all  the  various  branches  of 
the  human  family.  The  European  and  the  African,  the 
Sandwich  Islander  and  the  NewZealander,  ^^ the  shiver- 
ing Icelander  and  the  sun-burnt  Moor,"  the  savage  of 
the  woods  and  the  polished  son  of  civilization,  the  Turk 
and  Hottentot — all  are  alike  infected  with  this  all-per- 
vading moral  virus.  "Bv  one  man^s  disobedience  the 
Many  (oi  polloi)  were  maae  sinners." 

HOW  DERIVED? 

Here  is  a  question  which  has  elicited  no  small  amount 
of  fruitless  discussion,  and  that  discussion  not  always  of 
the  most  peaceable  character.  Men  of  might  approach 
it  with  diffidence,  and  seem  conscious,  when  they  enter 
upon  the  consideration  of  it,  that  they  are  in  a  region  of 
shadows  and  gloom,  and  that  an  undeniable  perplexity 
must  attend  tue  investigation.  Augustine  makes  the 
following  confession  :  '^  What  is  the  truth,  I  would  more 
willingly  learn,  than  say,  lest  I  should  say  what  I  know 
not."  In  Dwight's  ''Theology,"  we  have  this  frank  ac- 
knowledgment from  that  great  mind:  ''I  am  unable  to 
explain  it."  Our  aim  now  is  to  present  in  the  clearest 
ligot  possible  the  results  of  the  researches  of  learned  and 
penetrating  men  on  this  subject,  not  presuming,  nor  pro- 
mising to  afford  complete  satisfaction  on  all  points. 
Intelligent  piety  is  huujhle,  and  will  not  expect  to  com- 
prehend perfectly  everything  connected  with  the  divine 
government. 
.  W^  do  not  derive  from  Adam  solely  by  imitatioii.     Our 
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arguments  to  establisb  tbe  fact  of  original  sin  we  consider 
a  refotation  of  this  doctrine.     Are  we  not  informed  that 
man  is  ahapen  in  iniquity  and  conceived  in  m%  t    Why 
do  infants  display  a  baa  temper,  before  they  are  old 
enough  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  others  t     Why  do  they 
sicken  and  die^  and  thus  8u£fer  the  punishment  doe  to 
sin,  as  soon  as  they  be  born  ?    When  Adam  transgressed, 
and  incurred  the  penalty,  he  became  penitent,  and  bit 
conduct  was  calculated  to  dissuade  his  children  from  a 
similar  course.    His  sorrow  on  account  of  his  disobe- 
dience would  have  a  tendency  to  make  sin  appear  odiooB 
in  the  sight  of  his  offspring,  and  would  incline  them  to 
a  life  of  piety  and  virtue,  wer^  they  as  reader  to  copy  a 
good  example  as  a  bad  one.    But  his  very  nrat  son  was 
envious,  ambitious,  and   blood-thirsty.     He  slew  bis 
brother.     And  in  the  course  of  years  the  posterity  of 
Adam  became  so  outrageously  wicked,  that  the  Lord 
sent  a  mighty  deluge  upon  the  earth,  to  sweep  them  all, 
save  Noah  and  his  family,  from  his  presence.     Is  it  not 
true  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Adam,  that  men  are  more 
apt  to  imitate  a  bad  example  than  a  good  and  virtuous 
one?    Is  it  not  a  fact  that  children  are  more  ready  to 
copy  the  vices  than  the  virtues  of  their  parents!    We 
haye  only  to  look  around  upon  the  movements  of  our 
busy  race,  to  find  evidence  enough  that  there  exists  in 
every  human  heart  a  decided  inchnation  towards  things 
sinful.    For  additional  proof,  see  Genesis  v :  3,  where 
it  is  said  that  Adam  ^^ begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness, 
after  his  image."    We  understand  thatSeth  was  bom  in 
the  moral  likeness,  or  after  the  moral  image,  of  apostate 
Adam ;   as  Adam  is  said  to  have  been  created  in  tbe 
moral  likeness  of  God.     '^  And  God  said.  Let  us  make 
man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness." — Genesis  i:  26. 
This  may  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  Paul  in  1 
Corinthians  xv:  49,  "We  have  borne  the  image  of  tbe 
earthly."    If,  then,  Adam  heg(U  Seth  in  his  own  like- 
ness, he  did  not  acquire  his  likeness  by  irrdtdtion.    This 
doctrine  of  imitation  is  reall}^  an  argument  in  our  favoar. 
Those  who  would  account  for  the  wide-spread  depravity 
of  our  race  in  this  manner,  virtually  acknowledge  that 
bad  example  is  very  extensive,  and  is  very  readily  fol- 
lowed.   How  can  all  men  become  sinners  bj  imitatioo, 
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unless  all  men  have  bad  examples  before  them  to  imi- 
tate, and  a  heart  within  them  inclined  to  conform 
tQ  .such  examples?  And  what  better  evidence  do  we 
want  of  the  depravity  of  man^s  natnre  ?  If  bad  ex- 
ample is  so  very  general,  and  so  very  generally  fol- 
lowed, hnman  nature  from  the  very  womb  must  surely 
be  corrupt.  Dr.  Dick  remarks :  '^  If  it  were  only  here 
and  there  that  bad  example  is  exhibited,  it  would  be 
only  here  and  there  that  corruption  would  be  diffused. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  nas  been  a  bad  example 
iu  all  a^  and  nations,  in  all  provinces,  cities,  villages, 
and  families.^'  A^ain  he  observes :  ^^The  general  imita- 
tion of  bad  example  demonstrates  an  innate  propensity^ 
to  evil.*^ 

We  observe  again,  that  we  are  not  made  sinners  by 
Adam^s  disobedience  according  to  the  Arminian  system. 
This  represents  man  as  having  inherited  natural  mor- 
tality from  Adam,  and  all  his  sinful  habits  and  disposi- 
tions are  said  to  arise  from  his  natural  frailty  and  mor- 
tality. When  Adam  transgressed,  he  was  separated 
from  the  tree  of  life,  and  so  became  subject  to  death. 
And  his  posterity,  inheriting  his  natural  mortality,  are 
exposed  to  many  evils  and  temptations  in  consequence 
of  their  frail  and  dying  condition.  ^^The  fear  of  death 
enfeebles  and  enslaves  the  mind ;  the  pursuit  of  those 
things  which  are  necessary  to  support  a  frail,  perishing 
life,  engrosses  and  contracts  the  soul ;  and  the  desire  of 
sensnal  pleasure  are  rendered  more  eager  and  ungovern- 
able, by  the  knowledge  that  the  time  of  enjoying  them 
soon  passes  away.  Hence  arise  envying  of  thuse  who 
have  a  larger  share  of  the  good  things  of  this  life — strife 
with  those  who  interfere  in  our  enjoyments — impatience 
under  restraint — and  sorrow  and  repining  when  pleasure 
is  abridged.  And  to  this  variety  of  turbulent  passions, 
the  natural  fruits  of  the  punishment  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression, there  are  also  to  be  added,  all  the  fretfulness 
and  disquietude  occasioned  by  the  diseases  and  pains 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  condition  of  a  mortal 
being. "f    This  is  the  doctrine  of  Arminius,  and  Whitby, 

*  Leotore  on  Theologj,  47th. 

t  HiU's  Leetaret  in  DiTini^,  book  It,  obapw  i,  mo  u. 
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and  others,  and  a  neatly  constructed  one  it  is.  Bnt  is  it 
correct  ?  Why,  then,  do  men  exhibit  a  disposition  to 
sin  with  so  innch  uniformity?  Wiiy  are  those  who 
have  the  most  natural  frailties  and  infirmities  often  the 
most  hnmble,  meek,  and  correct  in  their  lives?  How 
comes  it  that  the  most  profligate  and  wicked  are  often 
those  who  are  in  the  bloom  ot  health,  and  baskins  in  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity  ?  Why  does  dot  the  wick^nesi 
of  men  vary  on  every  hand  precisely  in  proportion  to 
their  physical  strength  and  outward  circnmstancest 
Why  00  infants  discover  such  striking  symptoms  of  de- 
pravity before  thev  are  old  enough  to  exercise  their 
minds  concerning  their  frail  and  mortal  nature,  and  the 
rapid  flight  of  their  days?  Why  are  the  Scriptures  so 
earnest  and  explicit  in  their  teachings  in  regard  to  the 
deep  corruption  of  man's  nature,  and  the  necessity  of 
regeneration  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood?  Why  do  they  sneak 
in  accents  so  severe,  and  so  mortifying  to  the  priae  of 
man,  of  the  iimate  depravity  of  the  human  heart?  Do 
we  not  perceive  from  our  own  experience,  and  fipom  a 
careful  observation  of  the  conduct  of  men  around  us, 
that  man's  heart  is  set  in  him  to  do  evil ;  that  it  is  de- 
ceitful above  all  things  and  desperatel}'  wicked,  so  that 
none  can  know  it?  Are  not  those  believers  very  few 
who  are  satisfied  to  account  for  that  powerful  and  con- 
stant proneness  to  evil  with  which  they  have  to  contend 
with  such  powerful  vigilance,  and  which  gives  them  so 
many  anxious  thoughts,  in  the  poor  and  imperfect  way 
here  indicated?  Such  iniquities  are  sufficient  to  show 
the  utter  inadequacy  of  this  doctrine  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  case.  This  will  satisfy  very  few  enlightened  and 
unbiassed  minds,  who  have  an  honest  desire  to  arrive  at 
the  truth,  and  are  determined  not  to  rein  up  their  inves- 
tigations any  where  short  of  it. 

Bnt  still  tiie  question  is  before  us.  How  are  we  made 
sinners  by  Adam's  disobedience  ?  How  do  we  all  derive 
sin  from  this  source?  The  most  orthodox  divines,  as  we 
feel  disposed  to  pn^iounce  them,  answer  with  one  mind 
and  voice,  By  noMral  gt^neratum^  and  by  imputation. 
To  eacl)  ot*  these  let  us  now  devote  the  most  solemn  aod 
j>riiyerful  attcnti()n,  that  we  may  not  go  astray  on  a  sub- 
ject so  interesting  and  important. 
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NATURAL  GENERATION. 

Here  we  are  iniinediately  enveloped  in  nrtystery.  Oh, 
how  narrow  the  sphere  in  which  the  mind  of  man  mnst 
move  I  We  are  overwhelmed  with  questions  like  the  fol- 
lowing: Do  we  only  derive  our  corporeal  or  material 
parts  from  our  natural  progenitors?  How,  then,  can 
moral  corruption  be  predicated  of  matter,  considered 
•Dart  from  the  soul  ?  How  can  the  soul,  having  the  hand 
or  its  Creator  pure  and  innocent,  become  morallv  con- 
taminated by  Its  contact  with  tpatter?  Is  it  possible  that 
the  spirit  can  be  propagated,  as  the  body  is?  These 
qoestions,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase  of  Dr.  Dick,  are 
*^more  carious  than  useful."  It  is  not  profitable,  nor 
edifying,  to  spend  our  precious  time  upon  them.  Our 
aim  is  now,  not  to  fully  explain  the  subject  before  us, 
(for  this  would  be  a  foolish  and  unsuccessful  aim,  and 
would  indicate  the  most  arrogant  presumption,)  but 
simply  to  present  a  few  suggestions,  founded  uoon  the 
prayerful  researches  of  able  and  candid  mines,  and 
adapted,  we  think,  to  afford  some  small  measure  of  satis- 
Auction  to  the  honest  inquirer. 

We  are  not  compelled  to  go  beyond  the  doctrine  of 
impatation,  to  account  for  that  corrupt  nature  with 
which  man  is  born  into  the  world.  Sin  inherent  naay 
be  the  immediate  effect  of  sin  imputed.  Death  s^^u- 
a2,  is  part  of  the  penalty  of  Adam's  transgression.  When 
this  transgression  is  imputed  to  us,  or  accounted  ours. 
the  penalty  of  course  falls  upon  us.  When  the  soul  and 
body  are  united,  the  new  being  is  then  complete,  and 
regarded  as  one  of  Adam's  represented  posterity ;  and 
may  instantly  become  spiritually  dead,  in  consequence 
of  imputed  guilt.  Halyburton  observes,  when  making 
the  most  humble  confessions  in  regard  to  the  deep  de- 
pravity of  his  nature,  "  Penal  this  corruption  must  be, 
as  death  and  diseases  are.  And  whereof  can  it  be  a 
punishment,  if  not  of  Adam's  sin."*  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  although  Eve  was  a  root  of  propagation  as 
well  as  Adam,  sin  and  death,  in  every  instance,  are  said 
to  be  derived  from  him.     ''  In  Adam  all  die."    '*  By  one 

i^  Haljborion's  Memoin^  Pari  L,  Befleotioiuk 
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man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners."  "By 
one  man's  offence,  death  reigned  by  one." 

But  we  shall  not  stop  here.  Let  as  give  a  moment's 
attention  to  other  facts.  The  langnage  of  the  Scriptares 
on  all  subjects  should  be  carefully  considered.  "Who 
can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  f* — Job  xiv: 
4.  Here  the  fact  that  our  parents  are  morally  unclean, 
is  assigned  as  a  reason  why  we  must  necessarily  be  pol- 
luted. "  How  can  he  be  clean  that  is  born  of  a  woman  T 
Job  XX vi :  4.  This  is  precisely  of  the  same  character 
and  import.  "That  wnich  is  bom  of  flesh  U  flesh."-— 
John  iii :  6.  That  which  is  born  of  corrupt  hnman  na- 
ture, is  corrupt  human  nature.  "  I  was  shapen  io  ini- 
quity, and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me.  — ^Psalm 
li :  5.  From  the  very  commencement  of  my  formation 
was  I  defiled  with  sin.  Such  are  the  hnmiliating  and 
mysterious  representations  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  brain  and  heart  of  an  infant  in  the  worab  are  said 
to  be  affected  by  whatever  affects  the  brain  and  heart 
of  the  mother.  The  impressions  produced  upon  the  one 
are  produced  upon  the  other.  And  as  the  body  and  soul 
are  closely  united,  and  mutually  affect  each  other  in  a 
most  wonderful  manner,  this  may  possibly  have  an  im- 
portant connection  in  some  way  with  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  moral  impurity.  On  this  point  Pictet, 
in  his  excellent  work  on  Christian  Theology,  expresses 
himself  in  the  following  langua^  :  "All  that  we  may 
venture  to  advance-  on  this  subject  is,  that  an  infant, 
while  in  the  womb  of  its  mother,  and  therefore  most  in- 
timately united  to  her,  has  the  same  impression  made 
upon  its  brain  or  heart  by  different  objects,  as  are  made 
upon  the  brain  or  heart  of  its  mother.  We  know  that 
the  soul  and  body  are  so  closely  united,  that  the  ideas  of 
the  former,  and  the  motions  of  the  latter,  mutually  affect 
eacli  other;  whence  it  may  follow,  that  the  motiooB 
which  take  place  in  the  brain  of  infants,  and  make  im- 

Eressions  on  it,  have  the  same  influence  on  them  as  they 
ave  on  their  mothers,  namely,  bind  down  their  newly- 
created  souls  to  sensual  and  carnal  objects.  This  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  example:  supposing  6oa 
to  place  a  body,  into  which  he  intended  to  breathe 
also  a  soul,  in  the  midst  of  some  bnmii^  •  liquid ;    the 
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▼erf  moment  the  soul  entered  that  body,  it  would  be 
aeneible  of  a  very  grievous  pain.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
body  of  the  infant  in  its  mother's  womb  is  moved  in  the 
same  way  as  the  body  of  its  mother,  who  sins  every 
moment;  and,  therefore,  from  the  time  that  the  soul 
enters  the  body  so  affected,  the  same  affections  or  incli- 
nations are  stirred  up  within  it,  as  are  stirred  up  in  the 
mother,  according  to  the  corresponding  motions  of  the 
body.  In  some  such  way  as  this  we  imagine  that  sin  is 
propagated.'** 

We  often  speak  of  ^^  family  traits."  By  this  we  mean 
that  there  are  certain  traits  of  character  by  which  parti- 
cular families,  or  connexions  of  people,  are  distinguish- 
ed. There  are  family  vices.  Eminent  intellectualpow- 
m  also,  seem  to  run  in  families.  So  do  various  inlirmi- 
ties,  both  of  mind  and  temper.  How  shall  we  account 
for  all  this?  How  are  these  transmitted  from  parent  to 
child  }  May  not  the  general  depravity  of  human  nature 
be  propagated  in  something  like  the  same  manner?  Is 
it  not  possible  that  an  explanation  of  the  one  might  be 
an  explanation  of  the  other  ? 

It  mapr  be  well  to  direct  attention  very  briefly,  in  this 
connection,  to  the  character  or  nature  of  original  sin, — 
that  sin  in  which  man  is  conceived  and  born.  It  implies 
not  merely  ^'  the  want  of  original  righteousness,"  but 
also  "  the  corruption  of  our  whole  nature ;  by  which  we 
are  to  understand,  in  the  language  of  a  worthy  writer, 
^  not  the  infusion  of  anything  in  itself  sinful,  but  an 
actual  tendency  or  disposition  to  evil,  resulting  from  the 
loss  of  righteousness."  It  is  not  the  corruption  of  the 
very  substance  of  the  soul,  but  a  derangement  and  per- 
version of  its  powers.  Pictet  remarks :  "  With  respect 
to  the  nature  of  original  sin,  we  must  observe  that  it 
does  not  consist  in  the  corruption  of  the  very  substance 
of  the  soul,  because  every  substance  is  created  by  God, 
(who  is  not  the  author  of  sin,)  and  because  the  Scripture 
makes  a  distinction  between  our  nature  and  the  sin 
that  is  inherent  in  it ;  and  moreover,  if  this  were  the 
case,  Christ  would  have  taken  sin  upon  himself,  when 
be  took  our  nature.    And  it  would  also  follow  that  man, 

*  PS«tetfB  Ghriftun  Theology,  Book  iy.,  ohap.  & 
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when  he  is  I'egenemted,  becomes  essentially,  different 
from  tlie  being  lie  was  before.*  Neither  is  4)riginal  sin 
the  substance  of  human  nature,  as  Flaccus  lUyricus  of 
the  17th  century  taught.  This  is  ridiculously  absurd. 
It  is  neither  the  substance  of  human  nature,  nor  tlieoo^ 
ruption  of  the  substance  of  human  nature,  but  simply 
^^  a  defect  and  perversion  of  its  qualities.'^  Neither  lait 
voluntary,  in  the  sense  in  which  this  word  is  muetly  used. 
It  is  not  against  the  will,  compulsory,  hot  it  duee  not 
imply  a  choosing  exercise  of  the  will.  There  can  be  no 
sin  without  this,  says  the  church  of  Rome.  CSoncopis- 
cence,  or  that  natural  propensity  to  evil  with  which  we 
are  born,  is  our  nature,  and  man  was  originally  created 
with  it,  and  surely  we  can  not  be  condemned  for  iL 
.  But  our  Saviour,  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  prununnced 
impurity  of  heart,  an  inward  inclination  to  evil,  sinful 
in  the  sight  of  Ood.  Paul  speaks  of  the  '^  sin  that  dwell- 
etii  in  me."  There  ai-e  also  sins  of  ignorance.  And 
hence  we  conclude  that  sin  is  not  always,  and  from  ne- 
cessity, the  offspring  of  the  will. 

IMl'UTATION. 

*'  And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  man,  saying,  of 
every  tree  of  the  garden  tliou  mayest  freelv  eat ;  but  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not 
eat  of  it ;  for  ifi  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou 
shalt  die." — Genesis  ii:  16,  17.  Here  we  have  a  cove- 
nant: the  parties,  God  and  Adanj ;  the  condition,  per- 
fect obedience;  the  penalty,  death;  the  implied  promise, 
eternal  life.  Does  any  one  say  that  Adam  did  not  con- 
sent to  the  terms  ?  We  are  informed  that  he  was  made 
in  the  moral  injage  of  God,  and  had  his  law  written  upoD- 
his  heart.  Surely,  then,  there  could  be  no  disagreement 
between  them.  Whatever  terms  God  might  propos^ 
Adam  might  oromptly  accept.  And  the  terms  woula 
have  been  binding  upon  Adam  any  way,  as  a  creature 
of  God.  His  consent  was  not  necessary  to  make  them 
obligatory. 

In  this  covenant  Adam  stood  as  the  federal  head  and 

*Book  iv,  ohAp.  T. 
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representative  ofibis  posterity.  He  had  been  addressed 
as  their  representative*  before  the  fall,  and  why  should 
we  conclude  that  he  was  not  addressed  as  such  in  this 
instance  ?  When  Gk)d  said,  ^^  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply, 
and  replenish  the  earth,"  he  did  not  address  Adam  and 
Eve  alone,  but  also  their  descendants.  Neither  did  he 
address  them  alone  when  he  said,  ^^  Behold  I  have  given 
you  the  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all 
the  earth,  and  every  tree  on  the  whicu  is  the  fruit  of  a 
tree  yielding  seed,  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat.'*  When 
the  covenant  was  made  with  Adam,  therefore,  we  may 
iofltly  suppose  that  his  posterity  were  included,  and  tliat 
ne  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  representative.  And  this 
may  be  inferred  from  the  execution  of  the  penalty  upon 
all  mankind.  Indications  of  this  may  be  seen  every 
where  around  us.  Adam,  then,  in  the  ^^  covenant  of 
works,"  stood  as  the  representative  of  his  posterity,  so 
that  they  all  einned  in  him,  and  fell  with  him,  in  his 
first  transgression.  His  sin  is  imputed  to  them,  is  ao- 
connted  theirs,  and  therefore  the  curse  fell  upon  them 
all.  But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  imputcUion,  as 
the  word  is  here  used.  President  Edwards  defines  the 
imputation  of  Adam's. sin  to  be  ^4iability  to  punishment 
on  account  of  his  sin."  Dr.  Hodge' says,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans :  ^^This  doctrine 
merely  teaches  that  in  virtue  of  the  union,  representative 
and  natural,  between  Adam  and  his  posterity,  his  sin  is 
the  ground  of  tReir  condemnation,  that  is,  of  their  sub- 
jection to  penal  evils.".  Turretine  observes:  ^^Imputa^ 
tion  is  either  of  something  foreign  to  us,  or  of  something 
properly  our  own.  Sometimes  that  is  imputed  to  us 
whiph  is  personally  ours ;  in  which  sense  God  imputes 
to  ainnen^  their  transgressions.  Sometimes  that  is  im- 
puted to  us  which  is  without  us,  and  not  performed  by 
ourselves ;  thus  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  said  to  be 
imputed  to  us,  and  our  sins  are  imputed  to  him,  although 
he  has  neither  sin  in  himself,  nor  we  righteousness. 
Here  we  speak  of  the  latter  kind  of  imputation,  not  the 
former,  because  we  are  talking  of  a  sin  committed  by 
Adam,  and  not  by  us."  Ana  ^  we  have  the  following 
language  from  Dr.  Owen:  "Things  which  are  not  our 
own  originally,  inherently,  may  jmi  be  imputed  to  \&a^ 
Vol.  IX.— Wo.  8.  ft 
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by  the  rule  of  righteonsnesB.    And  this  may  be  done 
upon  a  double  relation  nnto  those  whose  they  are,  Ist 
federal,  2d.  natural."    And  again  he  says  :   *' Nothing 
is  intended  by  the  imputation  of  sin  unto  any,  bnt  the 
rendering  them  jnstly  obnoxious  unto  the  panisbroent 
due  nnto  that  sin."    According  to  Dr.  Hodge,  in  the  impa* 
tation  of  Adam's  sin,  there  is  "no  transfer  of  the  moral 
turpitude  of  his  sin  to  his  descendants,"  and  ^^no  ^und 
to  us  of  remorse."*    These  quotations   from  different 
authors  will  enable  us  to  form  as  clear  a  conception  as 
can  bo  formed  of  what  is  meant  by  the  impatation  of 
Adam's  sin.    They  teach,  and  very  correctly  and  scrip- 
turally,  wo  think,  that  Adam's  transgression  is  not  ours 
personally,  or  by  our  own  act,  and  that  the  moral  turpi- 
tude of  it  is  not  transferred  to  us,  so  that  it  cannot  pro- 
perly be  to  ns  an  occasion  of  remorse ;   but  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  our  connection  with  him,  as  a  federal  head 
and  natural  root,  his  sin  is  reckoned  or  accounted  ours, 
and  wo  become  liable  to  the  punishment  due  to  it.    Now, 
can  it  be  shown  that  this  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ?    See  Romans  v :  19.     "  As  by  one  man's  disobe- 
dience many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience 
of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous."    Here  it  is  plainly 
intimated  that  we  are  made  sinners  by  Adam's  disobe- 
dience, in  the  very   manner  in  which  we   are  made 
righteous  by  Christ's  obedience.    The  apostle  invites 
attention  to  the  analogy   between  Christ  and   Adam. 
How,  then,  are  we  made  righteous  by  the  Saviour^ 
obedience?     Surely  not  by  imitation.     He  is  not  pe^ 
sonally  and  visibly  present  with  us,  that  we  may  be  th^ 
spectator  of  his  holy  conduct;   and  when  we  read  the 
story  of  his  life  and  death,  as  recorded  ^y  the  evan^- 
ists,  we  find  ourselves  entirely  unable  to-  imitate  him. 
We  have  naturally  an  utter  aversion  to  such  an  eminently 
holy  example.     Neither  can  we  derive  righteousness 
from  him  by  natural  generation,  because  we  are  not 
descended  from  him,  as  we  are  from  Adam.     It  must  be 
by  imputation.    His  obedience  is  imputed  to  ns,  or  set 
down  to  our  account;  and  in  consequence  of  our  interest 
in  him,  the  Hojy  Spirit,  is  sent,  to  renew  and  sanctify 
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onr  moral  nature,  and  thas  fit  ub  for  the  enjoyment  of 
God.  He  was  the  representative  of  his  elect  people  in 
the  covenant  of  grace,  and  when  he  fulfilled  all  righteous- 
ness, it  was  received  as  satisfactory  in  their  name.  And 
DOW  we  nnderstand  the  apostle  to  say,  that  as  Adam 
was  the  federal  head  and  representative  of  his  posterity 
in  the  covenant  of  works,  and  by  his  imputed  disobe- 
dience they  were  made  sinners,  so  that  Christ  is  the 
federal  head  and  representative  of  his  people  in  the 
oovenant  of  grace,  and  by  his  imputed  obedience  they 
are  made  righteous.  Our  Savionr^s  obedience  can 
only  make  men  righteous  by  imputation,  and  as 
Adam  is  here  compared  with  him,  we  infer  that  his  dis- 
obedience makes  men  sinners  in  the  same  manner. — 
And  that  this  is  the  apostle's  idea,  the  strict  import  of 
his  language  appears  to  teach.  The  words  katestaihesan 
amartolai^  made  sinners,  signify  that  we  are  constituted 
sinners — made  sinner's  by  a  judicial  act.  As  by  Adam's 
disobedience  many  were  constituted  sinners^  accounted 
sinners  by  the  divine  government,  so  by  the  obedience 
of  Christ  shall  m^ny  h^  constittUed  righteous. 

Bee  also  the  18th  verse  of  the  same  chapter.  ^^  As  by 
the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  con- 
demnation, even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free 
gift  came  upon  all  men  untp  justification  of  life."  Jus- 
tification and  condemnation  are  legal  or  forensic  terms. 
They  do  not  imply  a  change  of  character,  so  much  as  a 
change  of  state.  If  all  men  were  condemned  for  Adam's 
offence,  that  offence  must  have  been  imputed  to  all  merr. 
We  did  not  commit  that  offence  actually  or  personally, 
and  Ood  cannot  condemn  us  on  account  of  it,  unless  it 
be  made  ours  by  imputation.  The  argument  from  this 
passage  is  conclusive.  The  statement  is  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, and  so  easily  understood  as  to  render  an  exposition 
unnecessary. 

Again,  in  the  14th  verse,  Adam  is  called  ^'  the  figure 
of  him  that  was  to  come."  Here  the  allusion  is  evi- 
dently to  Christ.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  connec- 
tion in  which  the  words  occur,  and  from  similar  expres- 
sions elsewhere.  And  how  was  Adam  the  figure  or 
type  of  Christ?  Kot  because  lie  consisted  of  soul  and 
body,  because  every  man  resembles  Ohribt  in  this  par- 
ticalar.     He  is  called  the  figure  of  Christ ;   and  he  was 
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therefore  like  him  in  some  way  pecnliar  to  hiinBelf---iii 
a  way  in  which  no  other  man  ever  could  resemble  him. 
How  was  that?  He  was  a  covenant-head,  the  represen- 
tative of  mankind  in  a  federal  transaction,  and  bo  was 
Christ.  There  can  be  no  other  satisfactory  ezplanatioD 
of  PauPs  language.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  Adam  was 
in  any  other  respect  ^A«<?n«ane2^m2y,^2^tir6  or  typeofChriat 

See  also  the  12th  verse.  ^^  By  one  man  sin  entered 
into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed 
npon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned," — Binned  in 
Adam.  They  reap  the  wages  of  Adam's  Bin,  becanae 
they  are  considered  in  law  as  having  transgreaaed  in  him. 

Ill  1  Corinthians  xv :   22,  we  have  the  following  Ian- 

Suage  :  ^^  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Obrist  shall  all 
e  made  alive."  Here  again  we  have  a  comparison  in- 
stituted between  Christ  and  Adam.  Here  it  la  implied, 
that  as  we  are  made  alive  by  Christ,  so  we  die  by  Adam. 
And  since  we  are  made  alive  by  Christ  by  the  impata- 
tion  of  his  obedience,  we  must  die  by  Adam  by  the 
imputation  of  liis  disobedience. 

Ill  the  45th  veree  it  is  said  :  ^^  The  first  man  Adam 
was  made  a  living  soul,  the  last  Adam  a  qaickenin^ 
spirit."  Here  Christ  is  called  the  second  Adam.  And 
what  can  Paul  mean  bv  referring  so  often  to  the  analog 
between  Christ  and  Adam,  if  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin  is  not  taught?  He  plainly  intimates  that  there  ia 
one  great  and  striking  point  of  similarity  between  the 
two ;  and  what  can  it  oe,  if  there  is  no  reference  to  their 
covenant-headships  ? 

And  we  find  that  our  views  and  reasoning  are  in  ba^ 
mony  with  facts.  Admitting  that  Adam  did  represent 
his  posterity  in  the  covenant  of  works,  and  tuat  his 
ofi'ence  is  imputed  to  them,  we  have  precisely  the  resoltB 
that  would  be  expected  to  follow.  We  can  all  feel  them, 
and  see  them  with  our  own  eyes.  The  curse  that  fell 
upon  Adam,  in  consequence  of  his  transgression,  fell  in 
all  its  power  upon  his  descendants,  as  though  it  bad 
been  comnntted  by  them.  They  all  became  subject  to 
affliction,  sorrow,  pain,  and  death.  They  were  afl  com- 
pelled to  labour  and  sweat  for  their  daily  food.  Hey 
all  found  thorns  and  thistles  in  their  path,  and  vile,  tu- 
multuous,  and  tormenting  passions  m  their  breaata.— 
They  all  experienced  the  bitterness  of  sinning  againit 
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Ood.  And  as  they  suffered  pnnishment  for  Adam^s 
oflbDce,  equally  with  Adam,  that  offence  ranst  have  been 
chaif^  apon  them.  They  most  have  been  so  repre- 
sented in  him,  that  when  he  transgressed,  his  transgres- 
non  was  accounted  theirs,  and  the  punishment  due  to  it 
inflicted  upon  them. 

XQUmr  AKD  KEA80NABLEKES8  01^  THE  DOCTBINE  OF 
KEPRE8ENTATION. 

There  are  questions  connected  with  the  great  apos- 
tecy,  and  questions  not  unfrequently  proposed,  which 
nn  only  be  silenced  by  a  refei-ence  to  tne  sovereignty  of 
God.  Why  were  the  angels  left  to  stand  or  fall  each  for 
Jbbiroaelf,  while  mankind  were  to  stand  or  fall  together  in 
s  covenant-head  ?  Why  was  Adam  left  in  a  state  in 
wbicb  be  was  liable  to  fall?  When  he  had  fallen,  why 
WM  he  not  destroyed  immediately,  why  did  not  the  curse 
instantly  take  effect  upon  him,  that  he  might  not  propa- 
gpite  a  race  of  doomea  sinners  ?  These  questions,  and 
others  like  them,  are  evidently  beyond  the  proper  sphere 
of  fanman  inquiry.  We  know  that  God  intended  man's 
happiness  in  the  covenant  of  works.  The  scheme  of  re- 
demption was  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  fall, 
and  not  the  fall  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  scheme  of 
xedemption.  We  are  absolutely  sure  that  Ood  will  not 
do  evil  that  good  may  come.  There  is  much  which 
infinite  wisdom  has  not  been  pleased  to  reveal.  And 
indeed,  in  our  present  state,  we  are  unable  to  compre-, 
hend  the  adorable  counsels  of  eternity,  were  they  even 
rseoTded  in  the  sacred  volume.  But  there  are  some 
points  upon  which  human  judgment  can  be  profitably 
esercisea,  ^ven  in  connection  with  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin.  While  it  is  not  man's  prerogative  to  ar- 
laign  his  brother  at  the  bar  of  his  own  blind  reason,  and 
approve  or  condemn  according  to  his  pleasure,  he  may 
nevertheless  humbly,  and  in  the  exercise  of  a  trusting 
&itb,  inquire  into  the  wisdom  and  eonity  of  his  proceed- 
ings, in  the  light  of  inspired  truth.  If  God  was  pleased 
to  enter  into  a  covenant  with  the  human  family,  he  had 
a  sovereign  right  to  appoint  the  father  of  all  our  cove- 
nant*head.  And  we  cannot  complain  that  he  did  not 
saeign  to  that  solemn  and  important  post  a  proper  and 
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enitable  person.  Adam  was  onr  father,  and  he  conld 
not  have  snatained  a  dearer  and  more  intimate  relation 
to  mankind.  He  was  also  created  pure  and  innocent, 
and  endowed  with  ability  to  keep  the  divine  law  per- 
fectly. He  was  happy  in  commnnion  with  hie  adored 
Creator,  and  loved  to  execnte  his  will.  Neither  was  the 
condition  of  the  covenant  grievous  or  oppressive.  Obe- 
dience, independent  of  the  covenant,  was  due  unto  Grod. 
This  was  an  obligation  imposed  by  his  very  creation. 
And  the  test  of  his  obedience — ^how  mild  and  kind  I  It 
was  remarkably  simple  and  easy.  He  was  merely  for- 
bidden to  eat  the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree,  while  an  aban- 
dance  of  other  fruit  was  provided  for  hie  use.  And  not 
only  was  the  requirement  so  mild  and  gentle,  and  he 
endowed  with  aoility  to  keep  the  divine  law,  but  the 
most  powerful  inducements  to  obedience  were  set  before 
him.  He  was  sweetly  enticed  by  a  precious  promise, 
and  strongly  ur^ed  by  an  awful  threatening,  and  by  a 
deep  sense  of  his  responsibility  as  a  representative,  to 
obey  the  divine  command.  Was  there  any  injustice  in 
God's  dealings  with  man  thus  far  J?  Do  we  not  rather 
perceive  the  most  distinct  and  pleasing  indications  of 
benevolence  ?  But  let  us  trace  the  progress  of  the  divine 
administration  a  little  farther.  Dia  Adam  stand  or  falll 
Suppose  he  obeyed  the  injunction,  and  thus  entailed  the 
blessings  of  the  promise  upon  the  human  family.  Would 
his  posterity  have  complained?  Not  a  murmur  wonld 
I  then  have  escaped  our  lips.  The  goodness  of  Ood  wonld 
have  been  the  theme  of  perpetual  praise.  But  the  affiiir 
resulted  diiferently.  Tlie  covenant  was  broken,  and  the 
curse  fell  upon  man.  And  now  shall  we  speak  of  Ood 
in  tones  of  peevish  dissatisfaction  ?  Shall  we  complain 
that  he  did  not  violate  his  word  ?  ^^  Think  for  a  moment,'' 
eays  Dr.  Green,  in  his  "Lectures  on  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism," "that  if  Adam  had  retained  his  holiness,  all  Lis 
offspring,  like  himself,  would  have  been  holy  and  happj. 
Would  not  this  have  been  equitable.  If  it  would,  it 
must  be  equitable  that  his  offspring  should  be  nnholj, 
when  he  became  so.  The  principle  is  the  same,  how- 
ever it  may  affect  the  actual  condition  of  our  race."* 

•LaeUirentik 
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Weahould,  then,  reflect  with  love  upon  Gk>d'8  unbending 
faithfulness.  We  should  remember  that  ^^  he  is  not  man, 
that  he  should  die,  nor  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should 
repent." 

How  shall  we  reconcile  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin 
to  his  posterity  with  Ezekiel  xviii :  20 :  ^^  The  son  shall 
not  bear  the  iniq^uity  of  the  father,  neither  shall  the 
&ther  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son."  We  have  nx>  ri^ht 
to  apply  this  to  the  case  before  us.  We  are  considering 
a  covenant  transaction.  It  may  not  be  universally  true 
that  children  must  bear  the  iniquities  of  the  father,  and 
yet  in  a  peculiar  case  like  this,  in  which  a  covenant  is 
formed,  and  in  which  the  father  acts  as  the  federal  head 
of  bis  offspring,  it  may  be  true.  There  is  no  allusion  to 
covenanting  in  the  passage  we  have  cited.  In  it  we  are 
simply  taught,  that  in  ordinary  cases,'  when  a  child  i-e- 
jectb  the  wicked  habits  and  example  of  an  ungodly  father, 
and  lives  an  upright  life,  he  shall  not  bear  his  father's 
iDiquities.  This  is  for  the  encouragement  of  virtuous 
children  who  have  wicked  parents. 

If  it  were  unjust  for  God,  in  the  case  of  Adam,  to 
charge  his  offence  upon  his  posterity,  or  to  hold  them 
liable  to  the  punishment  due  to  it,  it  does  seem  that  he 
has  erred  repeatedly.  And  this  we  know  to  be  impossi- 
ble. In  his  covenants  with  men,  it  has  been  a  general 
mle  with  God  to  include  their  unborn  offspring.  This 
not  only  evinces  the  justice  of  imputation,  but  is  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  all  mankind  are  represented  in 
the  covenant  of  works.  When  God  made  a  covenant 
with  Noah,  he  said,  "  I  establish  my  covenant  with  you, 
and  with  your  seed  after  you." — Genesis  ix:  9.  Noah's 
descendants,  even  those  who  were  not  then  in  being, 
shared  with  him  the  consequences  of  that  transaction. 
When  God  entered  into  a  covenant  with  Abraham,  his 
language  was,  ^^  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between 
me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  in  their  genera- 
tions, fur  an  everlasting  covenant,  to  be  a  God  unto 
thee,  and  to  thy  seed  atlter  thee." — Genesis  xviii :  7. 
Abraham's  unborn  posterity  were  to  receive  the  sign  or 
seal  of  this  covenant,  and  enjoy  the  privileges  and  bless- 
ings flowing  from  it,  or  suffer  the  results  ot  its  violation, 
as  well  as  mmself.    And  when  God  covenanted  with  the 
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children  of  Israel  in  the  land  of  Moab,  he  said,  by  the 
mouth  of  his  fiervant  Moses,  "Neither  with  you  only 
do  I  make  this  covenant  and  this  oath,  bnt  with  him 
that  standeth  here  with  us  this  day  before  the  Lord  oiir 
God,  and  also  with  him  that  is  not  with  ns  here  this 
day." — Deuteronomy  xxix:  14, 15.  Here  we  are  taught 
that  this  covenant  was  made  with  those  whom  Moses 
addressed,  yet  to  be  born.  We  learn  from  snch  exam- 
ples that  God  does  not  consider  it  unjust  to  enter  into  a 
covenant  with  men,  and  bind  their  unborn  posterity, 
who  are  represented  by  them,  to  the  conditions, eending 
upon  them  the  evils  of  its  violation,  or  the  happy  fruits 
growing  out  of  it,  as  the  result  may  be,  without  their 
personal  consent. 

Instances  of  one  person  being  punished  on  account  of 
the  sins  of  another,  or  of  many  being  punished  on  account 
of  sins  which  they  did  not  personally  commit,  are  not  at 
all  rare  in  the  Scriptures.  On  account  of  Achan's  sin, 
who  coveted  and  took  the  goodly  Babylonish  garment, 
and  two  hundred  shekels  ot  silver,  and  a  wedge  of  gold 
of  fifty  shekels  weight,  and  hid  them  in  the  earth,  an 
army  of  three  thousand  of  the  men  of  Israel  were  made 
to  flee  before  the  men  of  Ai,  and  many  of  them  were 
slain.  And  the  Lord  said,  "  Israel  hath  sinned,  and 
they  have  also  transgressed  my  covenant  which  I  com- 
^landed  them  ;  for  they  have  even  taken  of  the  accursed 
thing,  and  have  also  stolen,  and  dissembled  also,  and 
they  have  put  it  even  among  their  own  stuff.  Therefore 
the  children  of  Israel  could  not  stand  before  their  ene- 
mies, but  turned  their  backs  before  their  enemies,  be- 
cause they  were  accused ;  neither  will  I  be  with  you  any 
more,  except  ye  destroy  the  accursed  from  among  yon." 
Joshua  vii :  11, 12.  All  the  lirst  born  in  the  familiesof 
the  Egyptians  were  slain  in  consequence  of  Pharoah's 
hardness  of  heart.  ^^  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  at  mid- 
night the  Lord  smote  all  the  lirst-born  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  from  the  first-bom  of  Pharoah  that  sat  on  hiB 
throne,  unto  the  first-born  of  the  captive  that  was  in  tbe 
dungeon,  and  all  the  first-born  of  the  cattle.  And  Pha- 
roah rose  up  in  the  night,  he  and  all  his  servants,  and 
all  the  Egyptians,  and  there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt, 
for  there  was  not  a  house  where  there  was  not  one  dead." 
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Ezodns  xii :  29, 30.  The  Amalekites,  four  centuries  after 
the;  had  given  battle  to  the  people  of  God  in  their  jour- 
ney frou  Egypt,  were,  by  divine  command,  sorely  puu- 
khed  for  the  act.  ^^  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  I  re- 
piember  that  which  Amalek  did  to  Israel,  bow  he  laid 
in  wait  for  him  in  the  way,  when  he  came  up  from  Egypt. 
Now  go  and  smite  Amalek,  and  utterly  destroy  all  that 
they  have,  and  spare  them  not ;  but  slay  both  men  and 
women,  infant  and  suckling,  ox  and  sheep,  camel  and 
ass.  And  Saul  smote  the  Amalekites  frqm  Havilah 
until  thou  conrest  to  Shur,  that  is  over  against  Egypt. 
And  he  took  Agag  the  king  of  the  Amalekites  alive,  and 
Utterly  destroyed  all  the  people  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword." — 1  Samuel  xv :  3,  3,  7,  8.  The  Jews  are  now 
suffering  the  sore  judgment  of  heaven  in  consequence  of 
their  father's  iniquities.  And  many  more  similar  illus- 
trations might  readily  be  pointed  out,  were  it  necessary. 
The  equity  of  this  principle  of  representation  is  recog- 
nized in  the  legal  transactions  of  men.  In  the  transfer 
of  property  by  deeds  and  bonds,  parents  bargain  and 
contract  for  their  offspring  without  their  consent.  For 
the  crime  of  high  treason,  in  some  countries,  men  forfeit 
their  worldly  estates,  and  entail  poverty  and  contempt 
upon  their  descendants  for  many  generations.  We  could 
show,  by  an  appeal  to  the  writings  of  philosophers,  his- 
torians, and  poets,  that  mankind  naturally  regard  this 
principle  as  just.  It  is  approved  by  the  heathen  mind, 
whose  views  of  right  and  wrong  have  never  come  under 
the  sway  of  revelation.  We  have  the  following  languase 
from  the  Delphic  oracle  of  the  ancient  Romans,  the 
original  Latin  being  translated  into  English  : 

''Jmtioe  diyine  pnnoM  the  euiltj  head: 
If  or  QUI  thej  escape,  not  een  if  apriixig  from  love; 
Cer  them  it  hangs,  and  o'er  their  euiltleaa  sona— 
Stroke  after  stroke  falls  on  the  hapless  raoe." 

And  we  might  adduce  the  testimony  of  eminent  jurists, 
skilled  in  the  intricacies  of  human  law,  in  defence  of  our 
doctrine.  Chief  Justice  Hale  has  said :  ^'  God  made  man 
righteous  at  first,  and  gave  him  a  righteous  law  ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  man  owed  an  infinite  subiection  to  the  author 
of  his  being,  >h»  owed -an  exact  obedienee  to  the  law  of 
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his  Maker.  Yet  God  wae  pleased  to  give  him  this  law, 
not  only  as  the  rule  of  his  obedience,  out  as  a  covenant 
of  life  and  death,  wherein  the  first  man  made  a  stipula- 
tion for  himself  and  his  posterity ;  and  this  was  just,  for 
he  had  in  himself  the  race  of  all  mankind.  All  succeed- 
ing  generations  are  but  pieces  of  Adam,  who  had  not, 
nor  could  have,  their  being  but  from  him,  and  so  it  was 
but  reasonable  and  just  for  him  to  contract  for  all  his 
posterity.^'* 

OBIOINAL  em  NO  EXCUSE. 

Many  are  ready  to  argue,  that  if  man's  moral  condi- 
tion, as  born  into  the  world,  be  such  as  we  have  repie- 
seuted,  it  is  a  good  excuse  for  his  sinful  conduct,  and  of 
course  God  win  look  with  an  indulgent  eye  upon  every 
wayward  act.  This  is  an  incorrect  and  dangerous  view 
of  the  subject.  One  who  may  be  under  the  influence  of 
such  an  impression,  should  endeavor  to  obtain  more  en- 
lightened conceptions  of  the  divine  ffovernment,  that  he 
may  be  delivered  from  this  ruinous  delusion.  There  are 
several  facts  to  which  his  attention  ought  to  be  directed. 
Man  has  reduced  himself  to  this  low  estate.  This  is  not 
the  work  of  God.  In  Adam,  our  holy  father,  we  were 
lawfully  and  very  favorably  represented.  And  having 
broken  covenant  with  God,  and  fallen  into  a  state  of 
moral  defilement  and  death,  in  the  person  of  our  repre- 
sentative, no  blame  attaches  to  the  divine  government, 
nor  is  its  original  right  to  rule,  command,  and  punish  in 
the  least  impaired.  We  have  not  made  the  divine  law 
less  binding  upon  us  by  violating  it,  and  by  incurring 
its  penalty.  And  as  to  Adam  actmg  as  our  federal  headi 
be  assured  all  is  right  here ;  there  is  not  one  of  Adam's 
posterity  who  would  not  have  broken  the  covenant,  had 
ne  boon  left  to  stand  or  fall  for  himself — especially  wbea 
destitute  of  that  solemn  and  powerful  sense  of  responsi- 
bility which  must  have  rested  upon  Adam's  mind,  88 
the  representative  of  all  his  dear  children  to  the  remotest 
generation.  We  have  already  shown  how  many  things^ 
and  some  of  ^hem  very  strong  in  their  influence,  con- 
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spired  to  fortify  and  strengtben  our  federal  head.  Dr. 
Ashbel  Green,  in  his  ^'  Lectnres  on  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism," says :  ^*  Let  it  further  be  considered,  that  men 
were  to  be  bom  in  a  state  of  infantile  weakness.  Now, 
dvridg  this  state,  would  they,  I  ask,  have  been  as  com- 
]>etent  to  resist  temptation,  as  Adam  was  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  powers  f  It  has  been  often  said  on  this  snb- 
Sct,  and  I  think  with  truth,  that  every  individual  had  a 
irer  prospect  of  a  favorable  issue  to  a  state  of  proba- 
tion, by  being  represented  in  Adam,  than  if  he  had  stood 
for  himself,  that  is,  if  he  had  stood  for  himself,  he  would 
have  been  far  more  likelv  to  ftll  than  Adam  was.  The 
high  responsibility  of  Adam — the  knowledge  that  he 
stood  for  his  posterity — was  doubtless  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  him  to  maintain  his  integrity."* 

It  should  also  bo  remembered  that  no  man,  in  sinning 
against  Ood,  does  violence  to  his  will,  or  acts  under  com- 
pulsion. He  may  act  contrary  to  a  divine  and  holy 
principle  implanted  within  him,  if  he  be  a  converted 
soul,  as  Paul  intimates  in  Romans,  7th  chapter,  but  he 
cannot  sin  in  opposition  to  that  corrupt  will  in  which  he 
is  bom.  He  has  a  certain  freedom  of  will,  in  the  full 
exercise  of  which  he  trans^esses  the  law  of  Ood.  But 
what  is  the  nature  of  this  freedom  of  will  which  he  en- 
joys? His  will  is  not  at  libertv  to  determine  itself,  or 
*^  to  determine  its  own  determinations,"  for  this  would 
be  making  an  effect  its  own  cause,  which  seems  to  us  to 
be  most  unphiloeophical  and  absurd.  And  yet  this  idea 
of  liberty  is  advocated  by  many,  and  is  regarded  as  indis- 
pensable to  constitute  one  a  moral  agent.  We  have  the 
following  language  from  Dr.  Beid,  in  his  Essays  on  the 
Active  rowers :  ^^By  the  liberty  of  a  moral  agent,  I  un- 
derstand a  power  over  the  determinations  of  his  own 
will.  If,  in  any  action,  be  had  power  to  will  what  he 
did,  or  not  to  will  it,  in  that  action  he  is  free.  But  it 
in  every  voluntary  action,  the  determination  of  his  will 
be  the  necessary  consequence  of  something  involuntary 
in  the  state  of  bis  mind,  or  of  something  in  his  external 
circumstances,  he  is  not  free  ;  he  has  not  what  I  call  the 
liberty  of  a  moral  agent,  but  is  subject  to  necessity."f 
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This  is  the  favorite  Pbilosophv  of  Arminitne.  Bnt  the 
liberty  of  a  moral  agent,  is  the  liberty  of  the  agent  in 
the  exercise  of  bis  wul,  and  not  the  liberty  of  the  will  in 
the  exercise  of  itself.  If  man  is  at  liberty  to  act  from 
choice,  or  according  to  bis  own  free  determinations, 
without  any  forei^rn  oompnlsion,  he  is  free,  and  he  has 
a  consciousness  oi  his  freedom.  In  Hill's  ^^  Lectures  in 
Divinity,"  we  find  the  following  definition  of  the  liberty 
of  a  moral  agent :  ^'  The  liberty  of  a  moral  agent  consists 
in  the  power  of  acting  according  to  his  choice;  and  those 
actions  are  free,  which  are  performed  without  any  ex- 
ternal compulsion  or  restraint,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
terminations of  his  own  mind.*  Now  this  liberty  man 
enjoys,  notwithstanding  he  is  the  subject  of  Original  coi^ 
ruption.  He  acts  freely,  A<^oi*diQg  to  his  own  will,  and 
he  is  conscious  of  it.  Kis  accountability,  therefore,  can- 
not be  questioned. 

We  shall  not  forget,  moreover,  that  the  ^race  and 
Spirit  of  God  are  promised,  and  offered  to  us  in  Christ 
^'18  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  straitened  ?" — Micah.  ii :  7. 
We  are  informed  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  etriveth  with 
men  :  '^  The  Lord  said.  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive 
with  man." — Grenesisvi:  3.  "Thou  gavest  thy  good 
Spirit  to  instruct  them." — Nehemiah  ix :  20.  "  Ye  do 
always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost" — Acts  vii :  61.  "God  is 
the  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  im- 
puting their  trespasses  unto  them." — 2  Corinthians  v : 
17.  "  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness, 
even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up,  that  whoso- 
ever believetb  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life."— John  iii :  14.    ^^  Christ  has  suffered  for  sin,  the 

i'nst  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  6od."^l 
'eter  iii :  18.  ^^This  is  his  name  wliereby  he  shall  be 
called.  The  Lord  our  Bigbteonsness." — Jeremiah  xxiii: 
6.  There  is,  then,  a  way  of  escape  for  man,  even  al- 
though born  under  the  curse  ana  dominion  of  sin.— 
Hope  pours  her  cheering  light  upon  him.  Help  is  pro- 
claimed in  sweet  accents  from  the  skies.  He  is  not  per 
mitted,  therefore,  to  make  the  doctrine  'of  original  sin, 
as  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  an  excuse  for  his  iniquities. 

*£oQkiK.»shai>>iXi»s«anL  .. 
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Pardon  is  offered — Banctification  is  offered — ^the  favour 
and  friendship  of  God,  and  a  holy  and  happy  heaven, 
are  offered.  Indeed  they  are  pressed  upon  us.  Then 
let  UB  not  reason  thus :  Alas  I  I  am  ^'  a  cbild  of  wrath," 
"condemned  already,"  and  ^^dead  in  trespasses  and 
tins," — 'I  was  bom  under  the  frowns  of  heaven,  with  a 
natnre  deeply  defiled  with  the  dark  stain  of  iniquity ; 
and,  tbererore,  why  need  I  trouble  myself?  what  can  I 
dot— if  Gk>d  will  pardon  and  save,  well  and  good,  but  if 
not,  I  must  perisn.  My  hands  are  tied.  Therefore,  I 
will  live  as  I  list,  and  take  whatever  may  come.  No, 
sinner,  yon  have  something  to  do ;  and  why  standest 
tfaod  all  the  day  idlet  The  way  of  salvation  is  open  b^ 
fore  you — pardon,  peace,  and  holiness  are  presented  to 
yon,  to  be  receivea  or  rejected.  If  you  sin,  you  do  it 
freely,  and  from  choice, — if  you  perish,  it  is  because  you 
would  have  it  so.  Do  not  blame  your  Maker,  to  encou- 
rage your  heart  in  ini<|uity.  Do  not  vainly  attempt  to 
throw  off  all  responsibility  from  your  own  shoulders. 

FBEEKDLY  INQUIBIES. 

To  those  who  hesitate  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  origi- 
nal sin,  or  who  positively  deny  that  it  is  true,  we  wish 
to  address  a  few  respectful  but  searching  questions. — 
Are  you  certain  that  your  judgment  is  uncontrolled  by 
that  selfish  pride  which  is  common  to  us  all  ?  This  doc* 
trine  is  evidently  very  mortifying  to  our  natural  vanity 
and  self-esteem.  There  is  nothing  in  it  flattering  to  our 
hearts.  Man  loves  to  consider  iiimself  as  influential, 
able  to  accomplish  anything,  admired  by  all,  of  great 
worth,  and  an  individual  of  great  importance  in  God's 
dominions.  He  is  inclined  to  regard  himself  as  under 
no  special  obligations  to  Ood ;  and  whatever  he  may  do 
in  the  way  of  glorifying  him  in  his  body  and  spirit," is  a 
gratuity,  a  favour  done  him,  for  which  he  is  eternally 
bound  to  remember  and  bless  him.  He  is  reluctant, 
therefore,  to  believe  such  a  doctrine  as  the  one  we  have 
been  discussing, — a  doctrine  which  strips  him  of  his 
imaginary  worth,  power,  and  importance,  and  describes 
him  as  naturally  ^'  poor,  and  wretched,  and  miserable, 
and  blind,  and  naked,"  and  in  a  state  of  dependence 
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upon  divine  and  sovereign  grace.  This  gives  him  a 
view  of  Iiimself  eutiroly  too  hnmiliating  to  be  satis- 
factory. Now,  if  you  declare  that  this  doctrine  does 
not  comrnend  itself  to  your  judgment,  even  after  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  Scriptures,  we  beg  von  to  make 
sure  that  pride  is  not  at  the  bottom  of  yonr  unbe- 
lief,— a  secret,  and  yet  powerful  opposition  of  soul  to 
every  message  that  comes  to  mortify  and  condemn,  ra- 
ther than  to  flatter  and  extol.  We  are  informed  that 
^^  the  wicked,  through  the  pride  of  his  countenance,  will 
not  seek  after  God.''  And  no  doubt  the  pride  of  man's 
countenance  prevents  him  often  from  looking  rightly  at 
his  true  condition,  which  is  a  necessary  preparation  for 
seeking  after  Ood. 

But  let  us  persuade  you  to  devote  some  attention  to 
another  point.  Are  you  not  robbing  your  blessed  Be- 
deemer  of  his  glory  ?  Does  not  this  doctrine  present  the 
ffreat  work  of  redemption  in  a  most  engaging  light  I  If 
It  be  true,  has  not  Christ  an  infinite  ri^ht  to  the  heart's 
purest  and  richest  offerings  ?  Are  not  nis  claims  upon 
our  gratitude  and  love  exceedingly  strong?  But,  sup- 
pose it  be  false,  what  then?  Is  the«Bedeeraer  still  as 
glorious  and  adorable  as  ever  in  our  eyes?  Will  our 
deep  sense  of  obligation  remain  unabated  ?  Shall  we  be 
as  ready  to  shout  forth  joyously,  ^^  Salvation  unto  our 
God,  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb." 
If  it  be  not  true  that  man  is  born  under  the  curse  of  the 
law,  and  with  a  nature  deeply  depraved,  we  are  much 
mistaken  if  it  will  not  degrade  our  ideas  of  the  Saviour's 

Slorious  mediation.  Who  denv  the  divinity  of  the  Lord 
esus  Christ?  Who  deny  the  aoctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  in  a  Saviour's  blood,  as  proclaimed  and  vindicated 
by  Luther,  and  Calvin,  and  oUier  noble  defenders  of  the 
cross?  Who  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  goo'd  works, 
and  the  least  upon  the  unmerited  kindness  of  God? 
Who  glorify  man  the  most,  and  God  the  least,  in  their 
views  of  salvation?  Who  are  most  indifferent  to  the 
great  and  good  missionary  cause,  contributing  the  least 
money,  furnishing  the  fewest  labourers,  and  offering  the 
fewest  pravers,  to  support  and  carry  it  on  ?  We  shoold 
not  judge  hastily,  and  without  much  calm  deliberatiuii, 
on  a  subject  so  serious ;  but  we  must  be  permitted  to 
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express  our  honest  conviction,  when  we  say,  in  answer 
to  all  these  grave  interrogatories,  they,  just  they,  where- 
ever  they  may  be,  and  by  whatever  name  called,  who 
ntterly  discard  the  doctrine  of  original  sin-,  and  will  give 
it  no  place  in  their  religions  creed.  If,  then,  we  wonldnot 
-  detract  from  the  glory  of  the  cross,  and  from  the  loveli- 
ness of  onr  blessed  Mediator,  we  must  not  renounce  this 
Scriptural  and  ftmdamental  doctrine.  The  scheme  of 
redemption  gives  a  deeper  dye  to  original  sin,  and  origi- 
nal sin  ffives  a  brighter  lustre  to  the  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion. They  should  ever  be  viewed  in  connection,  if  we 
would  have  the  most  exalted  views  possible  of  a  Saviour^s 
worth,  and  the  most  lively  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
love. 

But  another  question:  How,  do  yon  approach  the 
sacred  oracles,  to  learn  what  Ood  has  taught?  With 
your  views  of  a  subject  already  unchanj^eably  fixed, 
or  with  a  willing  and  teachable  spirit?  With  the 
determination  that  every  thing  must  yield  to  your  pre- 
conceived opinions,  or  with  the  determination  that  wnat- 
ever  God  has  cleansed  you  will  not  call  common  or  un- 
clean ?  With  a  mind  unconquerably  resolved  not  to  be 
defeated  in  a  controversy,  or  with  an  hnmble  desire  to 
know  wliat  the  Lord  has  revcalcr],  and  to  receive  it  as 
immutable  truth,  and  act  upon  it,  however  mortifying  it 
may  be  to  human  pride  ?  There  would  be  less  error  in 
the  world,  were  men  more  inclined  to  approach  the  ora- 
cles of  eternal  wisdom  with  a  right  spirit,  and  with  pro- 
per intentions.  Men  too  dften  make  the  JBible  a  servant 
to  them,  to  carry  out  their  will,  instead  of  making  them- 
selves obedient  servants  to  it,  to  maintain  and  carry  out 
its  precepts.  This  point,  then,  should  be  well  guarded, 
if  we  wish  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  We  must  open  the 
sacred  volume  with  honest  and  sincere  hearts,  bowing 
humbly,  and  with  all  the  simplicity  and  confidence  c? 
little  children,  at  the  feet  of  our  Heavenly  Father, — not 
as  stubborn  and  self-willed  polemics,  determined  to  main- 
tain a  position  too  hastily  taken — not  as  worshippers  of 
blind  and  perverted  human  reason,  which  is  evidently 
not  able  to  comprehend  everything  connected  with  the 
divine  ffovernment;  but  as  those  who  only  wish  to  see 
that  a  Qoctrine  is  plainly  revealed,  to  believe  it,  and  to 
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frame  their  faith  and  practice  according  to  it,  regardleu 
of  its  connection  with  any  previously  formed  but  ftlse 
theory,  and  without  waiting  to  force  it  into  a  state  of 
entire  harmony  with  a  narrow  and  sin-distorted  judg- 
ment. ^^  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  oat  Oodf  caost 
thou  find  out  the  Ahnighty  unto  perfection!  It  is  as  high 
as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do?  deeper  than  bell,  what 
canst  tbon  know  ?  The  measure  thereof  is  longer  than 
the  earth  and  broader  than  the  sea."  '^  How  unsearch- 
able are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  outP 

CHBIST  FBEB  FBOM  ORIGINAL  BIN. 

He  did  not  descend  from  Adam  by  ordinary  genera- 
tion. Hence  Adam's  sin  was  not  imputed  to  him.  He 
was  not  one  of  his  represented  posterity.  And  althou^ 
bis  body  was  formed  out  of  the  substance  of  the  vimn^ 
tixat  he  mi^ht  be  one  with  us,  bone  of  our  bone  and  nesk 
of  our  flesh,  yet  it  was  formed  by  the  overshadowing 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  ^'  the  moment  the  soul 
was  united  to  the  body,  both  soul  and  body  subsisted  in 
the  person  of  the  Son  of  God."  Therefore  he  was  bom 
entirely  free  from  all  moral  corruption.  In  the  West- 
minster ^^  Shorter  Catechism,"  the  question,  ^^  How  did 
Christ,  being  the  Son  of  God,  become  man  ?"  is  answered 
in  these  words,  ^^  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  became  man, 
by  taking  to  himself  a  true  body  and  a  reasonable  sonl, 
being  conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the 
womb  of  the  Virgm  Mary,  and  born  of  her,  yet  without 
sin."  Neither  by  natural  generation,  nor  by  imputation, 
could  Christ  be  subject  to  original  sin.  The  aueel  said 
unto  Mary,  "The  lioly  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and 
the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee ;  there- 
fore also,  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of  tbee  shall 
be  called  the  Son  of  God." — Luke  i :  36.  Thus  was  hia 
body  formed.  And  the  soul — it  could  not  be  created 
sinful,  nor  could  Adam's  transgression  have  any  effect 
upon  it.  The  Son  of  God,  then,  when  "  he  took  on  him 
the  seed  of  Abraham,"  or  assumed  the  entire  human 
nature,  did  not  become  subject  in  any  degree  to  that 
original  corruption  which  characterizes  all  who  descend 
from  Adam  by  ordinary  generation.     And  this  was 
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neceesary,  let.  ^*  because  the  human  nature  was  to  sub- 
sist in  onion  with  the  Son  of  God  ;"  2d.  "because  it  was 
to  be  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  and  tlierefore  behoved  to  be 
withont  blemish,''  Hebrews  vii :  26,  1  Peter  i :  19  ;  3d. 
because  "the  spotless  holiness  of  his  human  nature  was 
to  be  imputed  to  us  as  a  part  of  his  righteousness/'  1 
Oorinthians  i:  .30,  Jeremiah  xxxiii:  15,  2  Corinthians 
▼ :  31.  Then  let  us  rejoice  that  we  have  such  an  Hi&;h 
Prieat  as  became  us,  one  who  was  holy,  harmless,  unde- 
filed,  separate  from  sinners,  who  needed  not  daily,  as 
other  high  priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifice,  first  for  his  own 
sins,  and  then  for  the  people's;  for  the  law  niaketh  men 
high  priests  which  have  nifirmity,  but  the  word  of  the 
oath,  which  was  since  the  law,  maketh  the  Son,  who  is 
consecrated  forevermore. 

kan's  dependknce  on  ood. 

When  we  reflect  upon  such  truths  as  have  been  pre- 
sented, our  spiritual  pride  should  be  mortified,  and  our 
MOBe  of  dependence  deepened  and  strengthened.  In- 
finitely absnrd  and  ill-conceived  are  the  aspirations  and 
cdEbrta  of  that  legalist  who  would  work  his  way  to  heaven 
by  his  own  unaided  energy.  He  thinks  not  of  the  old 
aona.  He  has  forgotten  that  he  came  into  the  world 
under  the  sentence  of  condemnation.  Not  only  is  his 
nature  depraved,  but  the  covenant  is  violated,  that  ^^one 
man's  disobedience"  is  accounted  his,  and  ever  since  his 
birth  he  has  been  exposed  to  the  sword  of  retributive 
juBtice.  He  labors  and  watches  to  avoid  the  coudemna* 
tion  of  the  law,  with  a  view  to  salvation,  forgetting  that 
he  is  ^^  condemned  already."  If  Christ  is  not  desirable 
in  his  Bight,  his  hopes  are  baseless,  visionary  fabrics, 
and  doomed  to  perish.  His  mind  must  undergo  a 
thorough  revolution,  his  views  and  feelings  must  be  en- 
tirely changed,  before  he  can  enter  '^  the  golden  city," 
and  appear  in  glory's  robes  before  his  God.  There  is  no 
virtue  in  self-inflicted  tortures — "  in  beads,  and  holy 
water,  and  crossings,  and  bowings," — "in  pilgrimages 
to  holy  places,  and  superstitious  reverence  tor  dead 
men's  bones," — in  long  prayers,  lon^  fastings,  and  long, 
heartlesB  ceremonies.  These  are  well  styled  "  the  Inven- 
VoL.  IX.— No.  3.  10 
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tions  of  a  blind  zeal,  and  the  injunctions  of  a  tyrannical 
priesthood."  A  deep  Bonee  of  his  own  impotencj,  and 
dependence  n])on  divine  grace,  is  fallen  man's  loveliest 
ornament.  He  should  earnestly  consider  the  humilia- 
ting truths  we  have  discussed,  until  he  is  ready  to  ex- 
claim, "  Arise,  O  Lord ;  save  me,  O  my  God."  He 
should  feel  that  he  is  ntterly  incompetent  either  to  obey 
fully  the  divine  law,  or  to  render  an  atonement  for  sin ; 
that  he  is  prostrate  under  mountains  of  gnilt,  and  ready 
to  perish,  unless  the  Saviour* will  come  to  his  rescue. 
While  selt-relianee  is  the  way  to  success  in  worldly  pur 
suits,  it  is  the  way  to  misery  and  death  in  the  scheme  of 
redemption.  Here  wc  must  look  away  from  OQrselves 
for  an  object  on  which  to  fix  our  conndence  and  ho|>e. 
And  this  we  find  exceedingly  difficult.  Selfishnees  will 
figure  largely  in  all  our  calculations.  We  are  anxious 
to  share  the  honoura  of  a  spiritual  heroism.  We  are 
inclined  to  fix  a  complacent  eye  on  our  own  moral  valor. 
Men  are  accustomed  to  form  too  high  an  estimate  of 
human  worth.  Genius,  learning,  family  nobility,  re- 
ligious zeal,  military  fame,  eloquence,  and  royalty,  are 
all  sup])()sed  to  have  claims,  more  or  less  upon  the  divine 
admiration  and  regard.  The  orator,  when  pronouncing 
high-wrought  eulogies  upon  the  lives  of  deceased  authors, 
statesmen,  and  warriors,  unhesitatingly  declares  that 
they  are  reaping  heaven's  joys  as  the  reward  of  their 
laboi-s.  The  amateurs  of  poetry  have  long  ago  enrolled 
the  names  of  Homer,  Sha&speare,  Byron,  and  Bums  in 
the  register  of  the  redeemed.  And  those  ancient  philo- 
sophers who  were  wise  bej^ond  their  day,  and  who  framed 
curious  systems  of  morality,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Zeno,  and  others,  are  represented  as  bein^,  without 
doubt,  in  the  world  of  glory,  where  their  brows  are 
wreathed  with  imperishable  laurel.  In  an  address  de- 
livered at  the  dedication  of  a  cemeteiy  in  the  environs 
of  New  York,  a  distinguished  liferary  gentleman  of  onr 
day,  after  summoning  around  him  the  spirits  of  departed 
saints,  thus  describes  the  heavenly  troop :  ^^In  that  white 
robed  company  of  winged  beings  who  would  claster 
around  us,  would  be  the  half-divine  form  of  Homer,  who 
gave  Greece  her  heroism  and  her  poetry,  and  flung  over 
the  tombs  of  her  groat  children  the  wreath  of  undyiiig 
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fame — of  Phidiae,  Cleomines,  and  Praxitiles,  who  filled 
their  ceimeteries  and  teniples  with  breathing  marbles — 
of  the  divine  Plato,  wjio  revealed  to  the  epiritnal-minded 
Oreeks  theiramoVtality  of  the  sonU — of  Cicero  and  Virgil, 
who  infnsed  into  the  civilization  of  Rome  the  elegant 
taste  of  the  Greek — in  a  word,  of  all  the  great  and  good 
who,  amidst  the  struggles  and  gl(»om  of  a  working  world, 
have  directed  mankind  to  the  better  life  to  come.  Such 
langnage  betrays  a  deplorable  want  of  correct  religious 
knowledge,  and  a  charity  of  judgment  no  where  author- 
ized in  the  Scriptures.  The  fancy  of  a  poet,  the  chisel 
of  an  artist,  and  the  eloquence  of  an  orator,  can  never 
win  them  an  entrance  into  the  heavenly  kingdom.  They 
must  have  other  passports  than  these,  or  they  can  never 
pasa  the  portals  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  There  is  but 
one  way  of  salvation  revealed,  and  that  is  through  the 
mediation  of  Christ.  That  a  Socrates  or  Cicero  can  be 
saved  by  any  other  method,  we  have  no  divine  warrant. 
When  we  pronounce  an  individual  an  heir  of  heaven, 
without  some  assurance  that  he  is  united  to  Christ,  we 
proceed  entirely  on  our  own  responsibility.  What  but 
the  blood  of  Jesus  can  ^^  cleanse  us  from  all  sin  ?"  What 
but  the  Spirit  of  God  can  sanctify  the  polluted  soul  t 
Man  should  never  feel  secure,  until  he  has  taken  his 
stand  upon  that  tried  and  precious  corner-stone  which 
God  hath  laid  in  Zion.  ^'  Other  foundation  can  no  man 
lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ." — 1  Corin- 
thians iii:  11. '  '^Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other, 
for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among 
men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved." — Acts  iv:  12. 

ORAXrrUDE  TO  CHRIST. 

In  view  of  such  facts  as  have  been  mentioned,  we 
should  be  exceedingly  grateful  for  the  gift  of  Christ,  and 
should  eagerly  appropriate  him  as  our  only  hope. — 
^^  Thanks  be  unto  Gpd  for  his  unspeakable  gift."  As  by 
Adam's  disobedience  we  were  made  sinners,  so  by 
Christ's  obedience  we  may  be  made  righteous.  He  has 
suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  fully  met  all  its  re- 
quirements, and  in  his  name  we  may  stand  accepted  in 
the  divine  presence.    By  his  blood  we  may  be  absolved 
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from  guilt,  and  by  his  Spirit  we  may  be  delivered  from 
all  moral  pollution,  bo  that  he  is  a  complete  and  all-snf* 
ficient  Redeemer.  Hence  the  appstle's  bold  avowal  of 
attachment  to  the  Gospel:  '^  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion to  every  one  that  believeth." — Romans  i:  16.  We 
delight  to  trumpet  the  praises  of  those  distinguished 
men  whose  names  are  identified  with  the  cause  of  oar 
tional  liberty.  Ballads  are  sung  to  their  honour  by  a 
thousand  tongues, — large  assemblies  are  convened  to 
hear  their  wortii  extolled, — bannered  regiments  attend 
their  footsteps, — thundering  ordnance  salute  their  a^ 
proach, — and  anxious  multitudes  court  a  sL^ht  of  their 
nodding  plumes  and  streaming  cockades.  But  what  are 
the  champions  of  political  freedom,  a  Kosciusko,  a  La- 
fayette, or  a  Washington,  compared  with  oar  great 
spiritual  Deliverer !  The  former  befriend  mankind  in 
the  chains  of  a  temporary  human  captivity,  but  the  lat- 
ter is  the  fast  friend  of  the  immortal  soul,  bleeding  and 
languishing  in  the  tightly  riveted  fetters  of  a  grinding 
and  eternal  bondage.  Our  blessed  Saviour  has  tri- 
umphed over  the  thrones  and  principalities  of  dark- 
ness,— he  has  taken  a  mighty  and  victorious  grapple 
with  the  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,— he  has  valiantly 
contested  the  emperorship  of  this  revolted  and  self-mined 
province, — he  has  unlocked  the  barred  and  bolted  dun- 
geons of  spiritual  despotism ;  and  now  the  sweet  voice 
of  Gospel  grace  announces  to  the  captive  the  glad  news 
of  his  emancipation.  We  should,  then,  listen  with  joy- 
ous hearts  to  the  invitations  of  redeeming  mercy.  "If 
the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed." 
If  Christ  be  the  object  of  our  confiding  love,  we  are  no 
more  under  condemnation,  but  are  under  the  process  of 
preparation  for  the  pure  abodes  of  the  eternal  on  high. 
We  are  the  sons  ana  daughters  of  the  Lord  Almighty- 
heaven  is  our  home — angels  are  our  attendants — the 
Holy  Spirit  is  our  purifier,  comforter,  and  tutor — glory 
has  dawned  upon  us — and  sweet  antepasts  of  eternal 
joys  are  already  ours.  Where  is  the  eloquence  to  de- 
scribe, the  soul  to  feel,  the  full  extent  of  our  indebted- 
ness to  the  Prince  of  life  I  With  a  seraph's  fervour,  and 
a  corresponding  power  of  ntterance,  we  could  but  half 
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declare  hie  praise.     His  claims  upon  our  gratitude  can 
never  be  met. 

"  Were  the  whole  realm  of  natare  mine, 
That  were  a  present  far  too  small ; 
Love  BO  amazing,  so  divine. 
Demands  my  toul,  my  life,  my  all" 

THE  MISSIONARY  CAUSE. 

The  facts  we  have  considered  should  exalt  our  esti- 
mate of  the  importance  of  the  missionary  cause.  If  by 
one  man's  disobedience  all  mankind  were  made  sinners, 
we  Bhould  earnestly  desire  that  all  men  should  become 
acquainted  with  him  by  whose  obedience  they  may  be 
made  righteous.  Poor  heathen  brother!  we  acknowledge 
with  shame  our  culpable  inattention  to  your  welfare. 
Yon  stand  upon  destruction's  brink — damnation's  billows 
Toll  beneath — ^your  doom  may  soon  be  sealed  forever; 
and  yet  we  behold  it  all  with  comparative  indifference. 
Beaveo  guard  the  vessel  that  bears  a  missionary  of  the 
cross  to  the  regions  of  moral  night.  May  propitious 
gales  swell  her  canvass,  and  speed  her  over  the  briny 
wave  to  some  benighted  shore.  May  her  precious  charge 
be  prospered  in  his  work  of  love,  and  may  a  man}*^- 
atarred  crown  adorn  his  sainted  brow  in  glory.  Our 
coDtributions  should  be  frequent  and  liberal,  and  our 
prayers  numerous  and  fervent,  fh  behalf  of  this  heroic 
van^uard^  this  ever-daring  detachment  in  the  army  of 
Christ.  Never  let  us  discourage  those  who  have  gone 
to  labour  in  distant  lands,  by  talking  in  reprehensive 
tones  of  their  ill-directed  zeal, — by  asserting  that  they 
have  foolishly  forsaken  the  starving  around  the  home  of 
their  youth,  to  feed  those  far  away  with  the  bread  of 
life.  There  are  many  around  ns,  'tis  true,  who  are  in 
need  of  Gospel  light.  There  will  be  enough  left,  how- 
ever, to  attend  to  them.  We  need  not  fear  that  the 
cause  of  missions  will  depopulate  Christendom.  There 
are  so  many  disposed  to  "confer  with  flesh  and  blood," 
as  to  render  this  forever  impossible.  Pray,  deny  not 
our  perishing  brethren  beyond  the  seas  a  few  nioi^sels  of 
that  living  bread  we  enjoy  so  abundantl}'.  When  God 
has  put  it  into  the  heart  of  some  missionary  of  rare  de- 
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votion,  to  Bteer  hi8  course  for  India,  China,  Africa,  or 
the  Isles  of  Ocean  on  mercy's  errand,  let  him  go, — let 
him  go,  and  may  his  life  and  health  be  precious  in  heav- 
en's sight. 


ARTICLE  Vm. 
ORITIOAL    NOTICES. 

1.  A  Colleetum  of  the  ActSy  DeUveranees^  and  TeiHmmuei  afik 
Supreme  Judicatory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  from  iU 
origin  in  America  to  the  present  time  ;  with  Notes  and  Docu- 
ments ExplaDatory  and  Historical.  Compiled  for  the  Board 
of  Publication  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Baird.  8  vo.,  pp.  856. 
Presbyterian  Board  of  PublicatioQ.    Philadelphia :  1866. 

From  the  first  announcement  in  the  newspapers  that  this 
work  was  in  preparation,  we  have  looked  for  its  appearance  with 
eager  expectation.  Our  knowledge  of  the  author's  characteristic 
earnestness,  and  of  his  great  diligence  in  collecting  materials  for 
his  work,  gave  assurance  that  we  should  at  length  possess  a 
digest  worthy  of  the  name.  Nor  are  we,  upon  a  slight  examina- 
tion, at  all  disappointed.  A  good  fat  octavo  is  before  us,  con- 
taining a  vast  body  of  documentary  information  touching  the 
early  and  forming  period  of  our  church's  history  in  this  coun- 
try. The  various  important  decisions  which  have  been  rendered 
at  different  times,  are  also  judiciously  arranged :  and  the  whole 
book  made  easy  of  reference  hy  means  of  a  fiill  index,  and  a 
complete  table  of  contents.  Apart  from  the  full  and  reliahle 
knowledge  here  afforded  of  the  legislation  of  the  church,  the 
compendious  and  documentary  form  in  which  so  much  of  her 
early  history  is  given,  showing  the  readiness  with  which  she 
has  adapted  herself  to  a  rapid  extension  over  a  large  territory, 
imparts  inestimable  value  to  this  volume. 
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Mr.  Baird  may  not  perhaps  acquire  great  literary  reputation 
by  the  production  of  this  work ;  but  he  has  the  higher  satis* 
Csctiot  of  knowing  that  he  has  conferred  a  benefit  upon  the 
whole  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country,  and  thereby  made 
all  his  brethren  his  debtors.  His  name  will  at  least  be  a  house- 
hold word  in  our  Church  courts,  and  he  will  be  remembered 
with  affection  and  gratitude  in  the  thousand  libraries  in  which 
his  book  will  be  shelred  as  a  part  of  their  indispensable  furniture. 


2.  The  Skeptical  Era  in  Modem  History :  or  the  Infidelity  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  the  Product  of  Spiritual  Despotism. 
By  T.  M.  Post.  Charles  Scribner  ;  145  Nassau-street, 
New  York:  1866.     12  mo.,  pp.  264. 

The  apologetic  design  of  this  book  is  sufficiently  indicated  in 
its  titla  It  aims  to  vindicate  Protestantism  from  the  charge  of 
being  ^  a  religion  of  negations ;  its  philosophy,  that  of  doubt, 
aenial,  irreverence  and  insurrection ;  its  triutnphs,  logical,  econo- 
mic, administrative,  industrial,  fiscal ;  its  genius  cold,  hard,  prac- 
tical, materialistic ;  unheroic,  unideal,  undevout — the  very  anti- 
podes of  exalted  religious  passion  or  faith,  which  can  find  shelter 
alone  under  the  shadow  of  ecclesiastical  absolutism.''  The  author 
croea-examines  the  witness  brought  forward  to  support  this  charge ; 
aod  successfully  turns  the  testimony  against  the  accuser.  He 
traoea  the  infidelity  of  the  eighteenth  century  not  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  as  its  product,  but  to  the  preceding  des- 
potism, both  secular  and  spiritual,  as  the  ^^pons  et  origo  malorum." 

We  are  gratified  with  every  new  indication  that  the  popular 
mind  is  setting  in  the  direction  of  historical  study,  gathering 
up  the  important  lessons  of  the  past,  and  putting  a  right  in- 
terpretation upon  the  facts  which  party  interest  seeks  everywhere  ' 
to  pervert  and  misconstrue.  History  has  been  too  long  sub- 
orned into  bearing  testimony  to  a  lie.  Let  a  true  philosophy 
detect  and  explain  the  secret  causes  which  underlie  and  con- 
nect her  £Acta,  and  she  will  bear  an  honest  testimony  for  God  and 
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truth.  We  cannot  say  much  in  praise  of  this  author's  style, 
which  is  anything  but  chaste,  and  full  of  new  coined  words.  In- 
deed, the  book  bears  the  strongest  internal  eyidenoe  of  being  the 
publication  of  lectures  delivered  before  some  popular  lyceum : 
against  which  we  do  not  object,  except  that  we  could  wish 
the  author  had  re-written  them,  substituting  the  calm  and  digni- 
fied style  of  the  historical  essayist  for  the  florid  and  often  vapid 
declamation  of  the  lecturer ;  and  li  more  historical  details  bad 
been  substituted  for  much  of  the  author's  "  agonizing  "  and  repe- 
titious amplifications,  the  arguments  would  have  told  with  tenfold 
greater  power. 


3.  Modem  Pilgrims :  Showing  the  improvements  in  travel,  and 
the  newest  methods  of  reaching  the  Celestial  City.  By  George 
Wood,  author  of  Peter  Schlemihl  in  America.  Phillips, 
6AMPS0N  6t  Co.     Boston :  1855.    8  vol&,  12  mo.,  pp.  396, 396. 

We  were  first  attracted  to  these  volumes  by  the  title,  wonde^ 
ing  at  the  boldness  of  an  author  venturing  thus  into  the  lists  with 
the  famous  old  dreamer.  An  allegory  sustained  through  two 
mortal  volumes  of  eight  hundred  pages  would  achieve  for  anj 
man  an  immortal  reputation.  Unfortunately,  the  wing  which 
attempts  this  soaring  flight,  wearies  in  mid-air,  and  there  is  many 
a  sudden  descent  from  the  figurative  to  the  literal,  and  the  com- 
mingling of  tlie  two  presents  combinations  that  are  often  grotesque 
enough.  But  while  it  fails  as  an  allegory,  it  is  for  the  most  part 
capital  as  a  satire.  Few  follies  of  the  time  escape  the  sharp  thrust 
of  the  writer,  from  the  rose-water  philanthropy  of  Faneuil  Hall 
and  the  Tabernacle,  to  Puseyisin  converting  into  farce  the  hoary 
rapersUtions  of  Rome.  There"  is,  however,  a  coarseness  in  some 
of  these  pictures  particularly  oflfensive,  and  the  exhibition  of  m- 
cialism  in  *'  life  at  the  Phalanstery,"  as  well  as  tlie  scene  at  the 
Opera,  we  could  wish  had  been  entirely  omitted,  or  else  treated 
with  greater  delicacy. 

Perha^  one  of  the  most  infelicitouB  passages  in  the  woHe,  con- 
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sidered  simply  artistically,  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  author 
betrays  his  strong  Baptist  prejudice.  We  can  afford,  however,  to 
foigive  it  for  its  harmlessness,  if  not  for  the  better  reason  that  ^ 
•0  heartily  buffets  the  wickedness  and  foolery  of  those  who  pervert 
the  Gkwpel  and  "turn  the  grace  of  God  into  licentiousness." 


4.  Suggestions  on  the  Beligious  Instruction  of  the  Negroes  in 
the  Southern  States :  Together  with  an  Appendix,  containing 
Forms  of  Church  Registers,  Form  of  a  Constitution,  and  Plans 
of  Different  Denominations  of  Christians.  By  Charles  Col- 
cock  JoNKs,  D.  D.  Philadelphia :  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication. 

The  preceding  is  a  new  edition  of  the  little  volume  of  Dr. 
Jones,  for  many  years  the  indefatigable  missionary  to  the  negroes 
on  our  plantations.  It  embraces  the  results  of  his  long  experience 
in  that  capacity,  and  with  his  catechism  for  the  religious  instmc- 
tion  of  the  colored  people,  which  has  been  translated  by  our 
foreign  missionaries  into  other  languages,  furnishes  those  aids  so 
much  needed  by  him  who  turns  his  attention  to  the  spiritual  im- 
provement of  our  servile  population.  That  one,  whose  early  life 
was  thus  spent,  has  been  twice  called  to  occopy  a  Professor'^ 
Gkair  in  one  oT  our  Theological  Schools,  and  then  to  hold  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  our  Board  of  Missions,  shows  that  the  man 
of  ability  does  not  cease  to  be  regarded,  when  he  turns  himself 
away  from  the  society  of  the  intelligent  and  refined,  to  labour  for 
the  lowly  and  the  neglected,  and  that  labours  of  love  and  self* 
denial  will  receive  their  reward.  We  ascribe  much  of  that 
special  attention  which  is  paid  to  the  religious  improvement  of 
the  slave,  to  Dr.  Jones*  example  and  labours.  From  him  the 
abolitionist,  were  he  not  past  instruction,  might  learn  a  lesson  of 
true  humanity,  and  true  kindness  to  the  sons  of  A^ca.  It  is  to 
preach  spiritual  deliverance  to  the  captive,  and  the  opening  of 
the  prison  doors  to  those  bound  in  the  thraldom  of  sin.  The 
outward  social  condition  of  men  is  temporary,  their  relations  to 
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6k>d  eternal,  and  he  who  leads  a  bondman  to  a  saving  knowledge 
of  Christ,  has  conferred  a  lasting  benefit,  while  the  man-stealer 
who  has  enticed  him  away  to  the  frozen  regions  of  Canada  hai 
committed  a  felony,  which  can  result  in  good  to  the  victim  of  hii 
deception,  only  by  the  overmling  Providence  of  God. 


5.  The  Priest,  the  Puritan,  and  the  Preacher.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
C.  Rtlb,  author  of  "Living  and  Dead,"  Ac  Ac  New  York: 
Carter's.     1855  :  pp.  360,  16  mo. 

Lectures,  addressed  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Assoda- 
tion,  on  Bishop  Latimer,  Baxter  and  his  Times,  and  Whitfield, 
with  three  other  brief  practical  tracts :  The  whole  exhibiting  that 
remarkable  plainness  and  directness  of  style  characteristic  of  the 
author.  He  does  not  spare  the  Papistic  tendencies  of  his  own 
church,  nor  mince  matters  about  "the  good  old  times"  of  the 
18th  century.  They  were  in  his  view  "bad  old  times'*  unmis- 
takably I  precisely  "  the  darkest  age  England  has  passed  through 
in  the  last  three  hundred  years." 


6.  Union  Bible  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Bible  Classes, 
and  Families.  New  edition,  improved  and  enlarged,  with  en- 
tirely new  engravings.  Philadelphia :  American  Sunday  School 
Union,     pp.  091,  12  mo. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  issues  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union.  It  is  not  a  reprint  of  the  former  edition  published  by 
the  Society,  but  has  been  carefully  re-written  by  the  laborious 
and  able  editor.  Mr.  Packard  has  availed  himself  of  tlioM 
sources  of  information  which  modern  scholarship  and  enterprise 
have  furnished  to  his  hand,  and  has  spared  no  pains  to  render 
the  whole  accurate  and  complete,  as  far  as  the  moderate  limits  to 
which  it  was  necessary  to  confine  such  a  work  would  allow.  The 
work  »  illustrated  with  nomeroua  cuta,  many  of  wbidi  are  lively 
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and  spirited.  The  map  on  page  61  would  be  better,  we  would 
suggest,  if  when  turned  by  the  reader  so  that  the  north  side 
ahould  be  uppermost,  the  names  had  been  so  arranged  as  to  be 
read  in  that  position.  We  do  not  receive  the  statement  on  page 
596,  respecting  the  proselyted  servant  This  does  not  prevent  us 
from  saying  that  the  work,  as  a  whole,  is  admirably  adapted  in  its 
design  as  a  Bible  Dictionary  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Bible  Classes, 
and  fiunilies. 


7.  Old  and  New  Theology :  or  the^  Doctrinal  Difference  which 
have  agitated  and  divided  the  Presbyterian  Church.  By  James 
Wood,  D.  D.  "  The  old  is  better."— Luke  v  :  29.  A  new 
and  enlarged  edition.  Philadelphia :  Board  of  Publication, 
pp.  262,  12  mo. 

This  book  has  passed  through  three  previous  editions,  viz :  in 
1838, 1845, 1853,  and  has  now  reached  the  fourth.  This  of  itself 
shows  its  substantial  value.  To  any  one  who  wishes  to  know  the 
difference  between  the  Old  and  New  Schools  in  Theology,  and 
the  causes  which  divided  the  Presbyterian  church  in  1838,  it  will 
render  satisfactory  aid.  It  is  well  for  the  student  of  Theology  to 
inform  himself  on  these  points,  and  to  accustom  himself  to  clear 
and  well  defined  statements  respecting  the  doctrines  revealed  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  expressed  in  our  symbols. 


8.  India^  Ancient  and  Modem  ;  Geographical,  Historical,  Politi- 
cal, Social  and  Religious :    with  a  particular  account  of  the 
state  and  prospects  of  Christianity.     By  David  O.  Allen,  D. 
D.    Jewett  k  Co.:  Boston  :    1856.     pp.  618,  8  vo. 
Dr.  Allen,  the  author  of  this  portly  volume,  was  for  twenty-five 
years  a  missionary  in  India,  of  the  American  Board.     He  has, 
therefore,  enjoyed  the  largest  opportunity  for  knowing  the  charac- 
ter and  history  of  the  people  whom  he  undertakes  to  describe, 
and  his  testimony  on  many  points  must  be  received  as  that  of  an 
unimpeachaUe  witness.    The  numerous  inquiries  addressed  to 
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him  evincing  great  ignorance  of  this  country,  and  the  hct  that 
no  work  existed  affording  to  the  general  reader  recent  and  reliable 
information,  suggested  the  publication  of  this  volume.    The  sligfat 
examination  we  have  been  able  as  yet  to  give  it,  leads  us  to  regard 
it  as  a  valuable  acquisition,  «nd  filling  an  important  gap  in  our 
Christian  literature.     It  is  indeed  less  full  and  elaborate  upon  the 
philosophy  and  religion  of  the  Hindoos  than  we  had  hoped  to 
find  it ;  which,  however  it  may  be  considered  a  fault  by  a  select 
class  of  readers,  doubtless  arises  from  its  being  designed  for  gene- 
ral circulation.     The  book  is  divided  into  six  parts.    The  first 
treats  of  the  geography  of  India,  illustrated  with  a  full  and 
beautifuF  map ;  the  second  recites  the  history  of  the  country,  do- 
ring  the  Hindoo,  Mahommedan  and  European  periods ;  the  third 
describes  the  government  of  India ;  the  fourth  treats  of  the  Euro- 
pean population  ;    the  fifth  of  the  native,  with  an  account  of  re- 
ligion, science,  manners  and  customs ;  while  the  sixth  is  devuted 
to  the  history  of  Christianity  and  its  propagation.     In  the  appen- 
dix several  topics  of  considerable  interest,  upon  philological  and 
other  subjects,  are  well  discussed. 


9.  Documentary  History  of  the  American  Revolution :  Consist- 
ing of  Letters  and  Papers  relating  to  the  contests  for  liberty, 
chiefly  in  South  Carolina,  from  originals  in  possession  of  the 
Editor,  and  from  other  sources.  1764-1 776.  By  R,  W. 
GiBBES,  M.  D.,  Member,  <fec  (fee.  New  York  :  D.  Applktox 
&  Co.:  1866.     pp.  292,  8  vo. 

Dr.  Gibbes  is  performing  a  valuable  public  service  in  rescuing 
from  oblivion  the  documents  he  has  collected,  bearing  on  our 
Revolutionary  history.  The  above  is  tlic  second  volume  he  has 
issued.  One  of  the  most  interesting  documents  in  it  is  the  des- 
patches respecting  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  forwarded  from  one 
Committee  of  Safety  to  another,  along  the  sea  coast  from  Wal- 
lingford,  Conn.,  to  Charleston.  Each  Committee  encloses  the 
despatches  of  the  preceding  Conunittees  in  ito  own,  until  the 
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packet,  increased  as  it  goes,  reachee  its  destinatioD.  The  first  date 
18  April  24,  1775,  the  last  at  Georgetown  in  this  State,  Wednes- 
day evening,  half-past  6  o'clook.  May  10,  1775,  making  17  days 
from  Wallingford  to  Charleston,  the  greatest  speed  attainable  in 
the  heroic  period  of  our  history.  We  have  read  the  originals 
with  deep  interest  Some  of  the  papers  are  exceedingly  briefl 
Such  aa  the  following : 

Onslow,  Sunday  Morning,  10  o*clockYMay  7  th. 
Otntlemen :    About  an  hour  past,  I  received  the  enclosed  pa- 
pers.   Disperse  them  to  your  adjoining  county.     Keep  a  copy  of 
James  Lockwood's  letter.     And  pray  write  us  what  to  do.     We 
are  for  Onslow. 

Wm.  Cray, 
Skth  Ward, 
Jos.  French, 
Edw'd  Ward, 
RoB^T.  Snbad. 
Inclosed  in  the  last  gazette  for  Brunswick. 
To  the  Wilmington  and  Brunswick  Committee. 
For  Cornelius  Harnett,  Esq.,  Col.  John  Ash,  or  any  of  the 
Committee  for  Wilmington.    Express. 

New  Biybr,  May  7th,  1775.     Received  and  forwarded  by 

Will'm  Cray. 
Dear  Sir :  I  take  the  liberty  to  forward  you  by  express,  the 
endoeed  papers,  which  were  received  at  8  o'dock  this  afternoon. 
If  you  should  be  at  a  loss  for  a  man  and  horse,  the  bearer  will 
proceed  as  far  as  the  Boundary  House.  YouMl  please  direct  to 
Mr.  Marion,  or  any  other  gentleman,  to  forward  the  packet  im- 
mediately to  the  Soutliward,  with  the  greatest  possible  despatch. 
I  am,  with  esteem,  dear  sir,  your  most  ob^t.  serv't 

Corn's.  Harnett. 

Wilmington,  May  8th,  1776,  4  o'clock,  afternoon. 
P.  S. — ^For  God  sake  send  the  man  on  without  the  least  delay^ 
and  write  to  Mr.  Marion  to  forward  it  by  night  and  by  day. 
To  Richard  Quince,  Esq.,  Brunswick. 
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Another  very  interesting  portion  of  thift  volume  is  the  mittioii 
of  William  Henry  Drayton,  and  Rev.  William  Tennent,  through 
the  middle  and  up-country  of  South  Carolina,  to  stir  up  the  peo- 
ple and  organize  them  in  defence  of  their  rights.  Mr.  Tennent 
seems  so  have  regarded  himself  called  in  this  emei^ncy  to  act 
the  part  of  the  citizen  soldier,  as  well  as  the  Minister  of  the  Goft- 
pel.  On  the  Sabbath  we  find  him  preaching,  and  after  religpknu 
exercises  harranguing  the  people  on  the  dangers  of  the  covmtrj ; 
during  the  week  assiduously  engaged  in  winning  over  the  disaf- 
fected and  confirming  the  wavering,  or  issuing  occasionally  mili- 
tary orders  for  the  public  defence.  His  short  life  was  one  of  en- 
ergy and  spirit 


10.  Glances  over  the  Field  of  Faith  and  Reason  ;  or  Christianity 
in  its  Idea  and  Development,  in  connection  with  human  pro- 
gress and  unity.  By  Rev.  R.  K.  Ashlst.  Crocker  &  Brbws- 
ter:  Boston:  1855.     pp.  430,  12  mo. 

This  book  is  a  capital  illustration  of  that  **  dim  magnificence 
of  style,"  as  Macaulay  terms  it,  "'  that  transparent  haze  more 
dangerous  than  utter  darkness,"  where  *'  language  grave  and 
majestic  but  of  vague  and  uncertain  import "  deceives  writer  and 
reader  alike,  cheating  both  of  the  thought  which  seems  to  be, 
and  is  not.  We  doubt  very  much  if  the  author  himself  could 
givo  an  intelligible  account  of  the  aim  and  argument  of  his  owa 
book.  Like  those  Nebulaa  which  a  certain  scientific  school  telli 
us  are  waiting  to  be  condensed  into  worlds,  the  vague  generalities 
of  this  volume,  if  we  could  subject  them  to  something  like  hy- 
drostatic pressure,  might  be  solidified  into  a  thought  or  two:  at 
present,  they  must  remain  "  vox  et  praeterea  nihil."  Even  Mil- 
ton, we  think,  would  allow  *'  envious  Juno  to  sit  crosa-legged  over 
the  nativity  of"  some  "  men's  brains." 


1 1 .  The  Presbyterian  Family  Almanac  for  1 856.    Philadelphia: 
Board  of  Publication. 
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12.  Slaveholding  not  Sinful,  An  argument  before  the  General 
Synod  of  tlie  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  October,  1866.  By 
Samuel  How,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  pp.  32.  The  circumstances  under  which 
this  address  was  delivered  are  doubtless  known  to  our  readers. 
The  North  Carolina  Classis  of  the  German  Reformed  Church 
sought  an  union  with  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Pro- 
testaut  Dutch  Church  of  North  America.  The  Committee  of 
Correspondenoe  reported  fevorably.  This  union  was  opposed  by 
two  parties,  .one,  who  plead  that  it  was  inexpedient,  as  it  would 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  church,  the  otlier,  who  plead  that 
alaveholding  is  a  sin,  and  that  communion  with  slaveholders 
ought  not  to  be  held.  Under  these  circumstances,  Dr.  How,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  delivered  the  address  which  is  found 
in  these  pages.  It  is  a  just  and  able  argument  to  show, 
1.  That  the  holding  of  slaves  is  not  a  sin,  and  2.  To  point 
out  the  reason  why  slavery  exists  in  the  government  of  God. 
We  have  understood  that  in  the  celebrated  controversy  which 
resulted  in  the  division  of  the  Methodist  Church,  when  one  of  the 
Southern  members  proceeded  to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  slave- 
holding  from  the  Scriptures,  the  party  in  opposition  almost  exhibited 
the  temper  of  the  hearers  of  Stephen,  who  "  gnashed  on  him 
with  their  teeth."  We  know  not  what  was  the  spirit  of  decorum 
manifested  by  our  brethren  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  But 
their  vote  shows  how  sadly  they  had  departed  from  the  precedents 
of  their  ancestors,  and  from  the  example  of  the  Apostles.  The 
whole  subject  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  60  to  47. 
Neither  the  Church  of  Corinth,  nor  of  Rome,  nor  of  Ephesus,  nor 
the  seven  of  Asia,  whose  names  are  perpetuated  in  the  Apocalypse, 
and  which  were  founded  by  tlie  Apostles,  could  be  received  into 
the  General  Synod  of  tlie  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  of 
North  America,  if  they  could  have  been  transferred  as  they  were, 
to  these  shores,  and  these  times. 

18.  An  Historieal  Address^  delivered  at  the  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion of  Thyatira  Church,  Rowan  County,  N.  C,  October  19, 1855. 
By  Rev.  8.  C.  Alexander,  Pastor.  Published  by  request  of  the 
Session  :  1856.     pp.  27.    This  discourse  gives  a  rapid  historical 
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sketch  of  oue  of  Uie  uldest  churches  in  the  up-country  of  North 
Carolina.  The  earliest  deed  of  gift  for  the  church  lot  goes  back  to 
the  year  1 763,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  Gospel  was  preached 
in  that  settlement  at  least  as  early  as  thi^.  The  sermon  before 
us  seems  to  have  spoken  to  the  hearts  of  the  congregation,  ud 
during  the  centennial  celebration,  thus  introduced,  and  which 
continued  for  eight  days,  the  Spirit  was  poured  out  from  aboTe, 
and  a  large  increase  was  made  to  tlie  membership   of  the  chuich. 

14.  A  Dedication  Sermon^  preached  at  the  opening  of  the 
New  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Chesterfield,  S.  C,  by  Kev.  Jobi 
Douglass,  Jan.  21,  1855.  A  discourse  pervaded  by  anexc^ent 
spirit,  and  abounding  in  appropriate  meditations. 

15.  Our  Ohliffatiam  to  God:  A  Sermon  preached  on  Thanb- 
giving  Day,  Nov.  22, 1855,  in  the  Seventli  Presbyterian  Chnrdi, 
Philadelphia.  By  £.  P.  Rogers,  D.  D.,  Pastor.  Publkhed  by 
request  A  Sermon  which  brings  forcibly  before  the  mhid  the 
domestic,  civil  and  religious  blessings  that  call  on  the  Christiio 
and  patriot  for  special  and  grateful  remembrance. 

16.  The  Glory  of  Woman  is  ike  Fear  of  the  Lord.  Published 
as  Tract  No.  174,  and  also  as  a  small  volume.  One  of  Dr.  Jones' 
most  attractive  discourses. 

17.  The  Uxif/encies  of  the  Church,  A  Tract  for  the  Times.  By 
a  New  England  Pastor.  Published  by  the  Board  at  Tract  175. 
A  timely  plea  for  Doctrinal  Purity. 

18.  Campbellietn :  Its  liise,  Progress,  Character,  and  InflneDea. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Rice,  D.  D.  No.  170  of  the  Tracts  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

TESMIMONY  OF  THE  REFOKMERS  TO  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE 

TRI>ITY. 

The  reformers  were  inon  of  eminent  ability  and  Bcholar- 
ship,  and  familiar  with  the  scriptures  in  their  original 
langnages.  They  were  also  familiar  with  all  tlie  contro- 
versies which  had  been  ajritated  in  the  church  respecting 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  nnd  were  verv  soon  called 
npon  to  engjigo  in  tliese  controversies  themselves.  They 
acknowledged  the  right  and  dntv  of  private  judgement 
and  the  divine  perfection  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
as  an  infalliMe  ground  of  faith  and  hope.  To  the  bible, 
therefore,  they  appealed  as  the  ground  of  their  faith  and 
Lope,  and  with  free,  diligent  and  impartial  investigp.ti'^r:, 
relying  on  the  promised  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
Bought  to  discover  and  present  its  meaning  as  the  teach- 
ing of  Him  who  cannot  lie  and  who  will  not  deceive,  and 
who  has  assured  xis  tliat  "  all  scripture  is  given  by  inspi- 
ration of  God  and  is  prulitable  to  iloctrine,  for  reproof 
and  for  correction.'" 

Their  testimony  is  not  the  opinion  of  one  man,  nor  of 
a  few,  nor  of  those  of  one  country,  but  of  many,  yea, 
of  large  bodies  of  men  in  various  countries  acting  with- 
out concert,  with  many  conflicting  interests,  as  at  present, 
in  the  face  of  persecution,  danger  and  death,  with  much 
painful  and  laborious  investigation  and  discussion,  with 
every  skill  in  languages,  understanding  the  signification 
and  force  of  words,  the  dritl  and  scope  of  the  divine 
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writings,  and  the  laws  and  rnles  of  just  reasoning,  and 
with  every  temptation,  as  they  had  broken  away  from 
popery,  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible,  a  concurrence  with 
its  received  dogmas,  which  were,  just  about  the  same 
time,  embodied  and  promulgated  on  the  canons  and 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent. 

Thus  qualified  to  judge — thus  distant  and  different, 
and  differing  from  each  other  on  those  very  points  which 
now  constitute  the  basis  of  denominational  distinctions, 
and  having  actually  abandoned,  some  more  and  some 
less,  of  the  doctrines  and  forms  and  rules  previonsly 
established — we  must  regard  the  unanimous  agreement 
of  all  the  reformed  churches  on  the  doctrine  of  theTrinity, 
both  as  to  form  and  importance,  as  an  irresistible  assur- 
ance that  their  interpretation  of  the  Bible  is  correct,  and 
that  this  is  verily  the  doctrine  that  is  according  to  God- 
liness. 

With  them  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  constituted  the 
very  foundation  of  Christianity  both  as  a  system  of  doc- 
trine and  of  practice — both  tlieoretically  and  experimen- 
tally— both  as  a  guide  from  sin  and  misery  and  as  a 
source  of  inward  sanctification  and  fit  preparation  for 
death,  judgment  and  eternity.  /The  greatest  demonstra- 
tion of  the  evils  of  sin — of  the  love  of  God  to  man— the 
discovery  of  the  possibility  of  a  Mediator — of  the  suita- 
bleness and  efficiency  of  Christ  for  this  purpose — of  His 
merit  and  grace,  satisfaction  and  powerful  intercession— 
of  the  virtue  and  efficiency  of  His  Spirit  to  renew  and 
sanctify,  to  guide  and  bring  souls  to  glory — all  have  their 
foundation  m  this  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  and 
could  not,  as  far  as  they  could  see,  be  accounted  for 
without  it.  And  as  for  gospel  duties,  such  as  faith,  love, 
obedience,  worship,  &c.,  all,  as  christian,  have  this  one 
Ood,  who  is.  Father  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  as  their  object! 
In  this  one  name  we  are  baptisea,  and  to  this  God  is  all 
service  and  honor  due,  and  by  every  true  christian  paid. 
All  christian  morality  arises  out  of  this  belief.  In  a  word, 
utter  ignorance,  and  especially  denial  of  this  article,  these 
reformers  believed  could  not  stand  with  a  right  cbijstian 
profession,  and  they,  therefore,  censured  impugners  of  it 
as  overthrowers  of  the  christian  foundation,  and  as  not 
partakers  in  their  communion. 
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Tine  christian  virtue  and  religion,  according  to  their 
sonfessions,  have  resulted  from  this  belief,  and  the  com- 
posers of  them  did  not  think,  nor  can  we,  that  a  false 
nith  can  be  nroductiye  of  a  good  and  holy  life,  either  in 
the  nature  or  the  thing,  or.  by  the  operation  of  God  own- 
ing and  accompanying  of  it.  ^^  Do  men  g^ather  grapes 
M  thorns,  or  figs  of  -thistles?"  The  fruit  will  be  agreea- 
ble to  the  root  both  in  nature  and  morality.  Wrong 
principles  and  opinions  will  have  corrupting  effects;  nor 
prill  the  Ood  of  truth  and  goodness  msKe  use  of  the  for- 
mer to  the  producing  somewhat  contrary  in  the  latter. 

The  first  of  the  reformed  confessions  to  which  we  will 
advert  is  the  Helvetic,  which  is  the  earliest  of  them  all. 
[I  was  first  drawn  up,  though  in  a  more  concise  form, 
by  Bnllinger,Myconiu8,and  OrinoBUs;  and  in  an  assem- 
bly of  the  reformed  cities  of  Helvetia,  held  at  Araw, 
this  confession  was  received  by  all  the  Helvetic  churches. 
Thence  it  was  sent  to  Wittemberg  by  Capito  and  Bucer, 
and  highly  approved  by  the  divines  there.  It  was  also 
approved  m  some  assemblies  of  most  illustrious  persons 
and  protestant  States.  But  the  confession  being  originally 
brief,  it  was  enlarged  A.  D.,  1566,  and  was  adopted  by 
Ihe  reformed  churches  of  Znric,  and  Bern,  Schaffliansen, 
St  Gall,  the  Grisons,  Mulhausen,  Biel,  and  Geneva: 
and  also  all  the  churches  of  England,  Scotland,  ana 
France — also  by  the  Belgic  churches,  and  many  in  Po- 
land, Hungary,  and  Germany.  In  reference  to  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  the  Confession  has  the  following 
article : 

OF  GOD— HM  UNnr  A2!n>  TBDrHT. 

We  believe  and  teach  that  Gk>d  is  one  in  essence  or 
nature,  self-subsisting,  independent,  invisible,  incorpo- 
real, eternal,  creator  of  all  things,  &c.  But  we  abomi- 
nate a  plurality  of  Gods,  because  it  is  expressly  written. 
The  Lord  thy  God  is  one ;  Deut.  vi.  4.  Besides  me  there 
is  no  God ;  Is.  xlii.  8, 10 ;  Is.  xlv.  14,  21,  and  xlvi.  9 ; 
Exodus  xxxiv.  6.        * 

Nevertheless,  the  same  one  undivided  God,  we  be- 
lieve and  teach,  is  in  Persons,  without  separation  or  con- 
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fiieion,  distinct  Fatlier,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  I.  John 
5.  7.  So  that  the  Fathef  from  eternity  begat  the  Son; 
the  Son  by  an  ineffable  generation  is  begotten  ;  the  Holj 
Spirit  proceeds  from  both ^  and  that  fronn'eteruity,  and 
with  both,  is  to  be  worshipped.  So  that  indeed  there 
are  not  three  Gods,  but  three  persons,  consubstantial, 
co-eternal,  and  co-equal,  distinct  as  to  subsisteneies,  with 
a  precedency  of  order,  but  with  no  inequality  :  for  as  to 
nature  or  essence,  they  are  so  conjunct,  that  they  are 
one  God ;  and  the  divine  essence  is  common  to  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  The  Scripture  hath  delivered  to" 
us  a  manifest  distinction  of  persons  ;  Luke  J.  35;  Matt. 
iii.  16,  17  ;  Luke  iii.  22  ;  John  i.  32;  Matt,  xxviii.  13; 
John  xiv.  26  ;  John  xv.  26. 

Briefly  we  receive  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  delivers 
to  us  the  true  faith.  Therefore,  we  condemn  Jews,  Ma- 
homitans  and  all  that  blaspheme  this  holy,  and  to  be 
adored  Trinity.  We  condemn  likewise  all  heresies  and 
heretics,  who  teach  that  the  Sou  and  Holy  Spirit  are 
God  in  name  and  title  only,  and  created,  and  serving,  or 
bearing  oflice  to  another  in  the  Trinity,  or  that  there  is 
in  it  anything  unequal,  greater  or  lesa,  corporeal  or  in 
bodily  shape,  different  in  disposition  or  will,  or  confused 
or  solitary  ;  as  if  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  were  affec- 
tions and  properties  of  one  God  the  Father,  as  the  Mon- 
archists thought,  Kovatius,  Praxeas,  the  Fatripassians, 
Sabellius,  Samosatenus,  Aetius,  Macedonius  the  An- 
thropomorphites,  Arius,  &c. 

To  the  Ilelvitic  confession  is  prefixed  the  Imperial 
edict  by  Gratian,  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius,  out  uf  the 
code  of  Justinian,  and  Tripart  Hist.  I.  9,  c.  7,  describ- 
ing "  who  are  to  be  accounted  Catholics;  who  Heretics." 

'^  We  would  have  all  people  under  our  government," 
say  they,  '^  live  in  that  religion  which  was  delivered  by 
St.  Peter,  and  from  him  taught  to  this  time,  and  which 
it  is  known  Pope  Damasus,  and  Peter,  Bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, a  man  of  Apostolic  sanctity,  do  follow,  viz: 
That  we  should  believe  according*to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Apostles  and  Evangelists,  one  Godhead  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  lio\y  Ghost,  of  equal  ma- 
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jesty,  and  in  an  Holy  Trinity.  We  would  have  the  name 
of  Catholic  christians  comprehend  those  who  follow  this 
rule,  but  that  others  bear  the  brand  of  heresy,"  &c. 

What  the  faith  and  doctrine  of  the  above  mentioned 
Damasns  was,  appears  hy  his  creed,  which  is  this: 

"We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty;  and 
in  one  Jesns  Christ  our  Lord,  the  Son  of  trod;  and  in 
the  Holy  Spirit.  We  worship  and  confess  God,  not 
three  Gods,  but  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  one  God ;  not 
90  one  as  if  solitary,  not  as  if  the  same  were  Father  to 
himself,  and  himself  the  Son  ;  but  that  he  is  the  Father 
who  hath  begotten,  and  he  is  the  Son  who  is  begotten ; 
bat  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  neither  begotten  nor  the  un- 
begotten,  not  created,  nor  made,  but  proceeding .  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  co-eternal,  co-equal,  and  co- 
(yperator  with  the  Father  and  the  Son;  because  it  is 
written,  By  the  word  of  the  Lord  the  Heavens  were  es- 
tablished, i.  e.  by  the  Son  of  God,  and  their  virtue  by 
the  breath  of  his  mouth.  And  elsewhere :  send  forth 
thy  Spirit,  and  they  shall  be  created,  and  thou  shalt  re- 
new^  the  face  of  the  earth.  Therefore  in  the  name  of Hhe 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we 
confess  one  God,  which  is  a  name  of  power,  not  prop- 
erty ;  the  name  proper  to  the  Father  is  Father,  and  the 
name  proper  to  the  Son  is  Son,  and  the  name  proper  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  Holy  Spirit.  In  this  Trinity  we  wor- 
ship one  God,  because  he  who  is  of  the  one  father  is  of 
one  nature  with  the  Father,  of  one  substance,  and  of  one 

Kwer.  The  Father  begat  the  Sou,  not  by  His  will  nor 
^  necessity,  but  by  nature.  The  Son,  in  the  last  times 
came  down  from  the  Father,  to  save  us,  and  to  fulfil  the 
Scriptures,  who  never  ceased  to  be  with  the  Father.  He 
was  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  born  of  a  virgin, 
took  flesh  and  spirit,  and  sense,  i.  e.  perfect  man  :  lost 
Qot  what  he  was,  but  began  to  be  what  he  was  not ;  so 
^et  that  he  was  perfect  in  his  own  nature,  and  truly  in 
>nr6.  For  he  who  was  God,  was  born  njau ;  and  he 
who  was  born  man  works  as  God ;  and  he  who  works  as 
Gh>d,  dies  as  man;  and  he  who  dies  as  man,  rii^^eth  as 
Sod,  who,  having  overcome  the  powei-s  of  death  with 
that  flesh  wherein  he  was  born,  and  suffered  and  died, 
EUid  rose,  ascended  unto  the  Father,  and  sitteth  at  his 
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hand  io  glory,  which  he  always  had  snd  hath,    ^j 

kcath  and   blaod  we  believe  that  we  are  cleanBco, 

|that  we  shall  be  raised  by  bitn  at  the  last  day  ia  this 

wherein  we  now  live;  and  e?speet  that  we  shall  re- 

the  reward  of  good  works  or  suffer  eternal  ptinish- 

for  our  sins.     Bead  these  things,  believe  them. 

In  them,  bring  thy  soul  to  this  faith,  and  thou  shalt 

life  and  a  reward  from  Chrisf 

[h ether  this  was  the  work  of  Damasue,  whose  name 

B,  is  doubted,  the  writings  attributed  to  Jerome, 

3ce  it  is  cited,  being  regarded  by  some  as  none  of 

Du  Pin  thinks  this  a  confession  of  faith  taken  partly 

Gregory,  of  Boetica,  who  lived   about  the  time  of 

kasus,  viz:  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century. 

^e  proceed  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Fbknoh 
IRCHKS,  which   was  presented  to  Charles  IX.,  A.  D- 

translated    into  Latin   A,  J>.  1566. 
\PaTag.     "We  believe  and  acknowledge  one  only 

who  ia  one  only  simple  and  spiritual  essence,  eter- 
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operating  by  incomprehensible  power,  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, made  all  things." 

We  will  advert  to  the  English  Confession.  This  was  first 
presented  in  Bishop  Jewel's  Apology,  printed  A.  D.  1562, 
with  the  authority  of  the  Queen  and  advice  of  the  Bishops 
and  others.  It  was,  therefore,  drawn  up  as  apublic  confes- 
sion of  the  catholic  and  christian  faith  or  all  English- 
men. In  which  was  shown  their  consent,  with  the  Ger- 
man, Helvetian,  French,  Scotch,  Genevan,  and  other  re- 
formed churches,  as  Dr.  Humphrey  informs  us  in  his  Life 
of  Bishop  Jewel,  p.  177.  This  work  was  so  valued,  that 
being  writ  first  in  Latin,  it  was  afterwards  translated 
into  the  German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Greek 
languages.  It  was  designed  to  have  been  joined  to  the 
'  articles  and  put  into  all  collegiate  and  cathedral  churches. 
This  confession  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  is  as  follows : 

".We  believe  that  there  is  one  certain  divine  nature  and 
power  which  we  call  God,  and  that  it  is  distinguished 
into  the  three  persons,  who  are  equal — into  Father,  gon 
and  Holy  Spirit ;  all  of  the  same  power,  of  the  same 
majesty,  of  the  same  divinity,  of  tne  same  substance, 
ana  though  these  three  persons  are  so  distinct  that  nei- 
ther the  Father  is  the  Son,  nor  the  Son  the  Holy  Spirit, 
ndr  the  Father ;  yet  we  beliove  that  there  is  but  one  God, 
and  that  the  same  God  created  heaven  and  earth,  and 
all  things  containe^^  within  the  compass  of  the  heavens. 

"We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Son  of  the 
eternal  Father, — ^took  flesh,  and  the  whole  human  na- 
tore. 

5' We  believe  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  the  third  per- 
son in  the  sacred  Trinity,  is  that  true  God,  not  made, 
not  created,  not  begotten ;  but  in  a  manner  not  known 
to  mortal^,  and  ineffable,  proceeding  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son." 

This  confession  was  subscribed  by  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  both  provinces  at  London,  A.  D.,  1562. 

Art.  L  Of  faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity. 

"There  is  but  one  living  and.  true  God,  ever-lasting, 
without  body,  parts,  or  passions,  of  infinite  power,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness ;  the  maker  and  preserver  of  all 
things,  both  visible  and  invisible ;  ana  in  the  unity  of 
this  Godhead  there  be  three  persons,  of  one  aubstance^ 
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])owcr,  and  etcrnitv,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holj 
Ghost." 

Art.  11.  Of  the  word  or  Son  of  God  which  was  made 
very  man. 

^'Tlie  Son,  which  is  the  word  of  the  Father,  begotten 
from  everlastin<i^  of  the  Father,  the  very  and  eternal 
God,  of  one  substance  with  tlie  Father,  took  man's  na- 
ture in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  virgin,  of  her  substance; 
BO  that  two  whole  and  perfect  natures,  that  is,  the  God- 
head and  the  manhood,  were  joined  together  in  one  per- 
son, never  to  be  divided;  wliereof  is  one  Christ,  very 
God  and  verv  man,"  &c. 

Art.  V.  ik  the  Holy  Ghost.      . 
"The  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  is  of  one  substance,  majesty,  and  glory,  witk' 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  very  and  eternal  God." 
4  Art.  VII.  Of  the  three  creeds. 

"•"The  three  creeds,  Nice  creed,  Athanasins'  creed, and 
that  which  is  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  creed, ought 
thoroughly  to  l>e  received  and  believed;  for  theynaay 
be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scriptnre.*' 

In  other  matters  considered  in  this  convocation  there 
was  diversity  of  opinions,  and  great  debates ;  but  in 
these  })oint8  full  agreement  and  unanimous  consent.  In- 
deed from  the  very  beginning  of  the  reformation  these 
doctrines  had  been  regarded  as  undonbted  truths,  ffronn- 
ded  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  received  by  Chnatians 
in  all  ages.  In  convocation  A.  D^  1536,  preachers  were 
re(|uired  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
three  creeds  as  agreeable  to  them,  viz:  the  Apostolic, 
Nicene,  twid  Athanasian,  and  heresies  contrary  thereto 
wore  condemned.  The  reformers  rejoiced  herein.  It 
was  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  Necessary  Erudition  of 
a  Christian  man,  A.  D.,  1840;  and  in  that  elaborate 
work,  the  Keformation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Laws,  begun 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  resumed  and  finished  just 
l)efore  the  death  <»f  Edward  VL,  a  work  in  which,  in  the 
composition  of  this  work,  Cranmer  co-operated  in  con- 
junction with  thirty-two  men  of  greatest  ability,  divines, 
and  civil  and  common  lawyers.  What  relates  to  the 
Trinity  is  as  follows: 

Ohap.  II.  Wiiat  is  to  be  believed  coDceming  the  na- 
ture of  God,  and  of  the  blessed  Trinity. 
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^^  Let  all  the  regenerate  gone  of  God  by  Jesus  Christ, 
out  of  a  pare  heart,  a  good  conscience,  and  faith  un- 
feigned, believe  and  confess  that  there  is  one  living  and 
true  God,  eternal  and  incorporeal,  impassible,  of  im- 
mense power,  &c.,  and  that  in  unity  of  his  divine  na- 
ture there  are  three  peFSons,  of  the  same  essence  and  eter- 
nity. Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit;  that  the  Father  is 
of  himself,  not  of  any  other,  either  begotten  or  proceed- 
ing; and  that  the  Son  is. begotten  of  the  Father;  and 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  i)roceed  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  Not  that  there  is  any  diversity  or  inequality 
6f  nature  in  that  distinction  of  persons ;  but  that  as  to 
tfie  Divine  eubstance  or  essence  (as  they  speak)  all 
"tmongthem  are  aHke  and  equal. 

I  -  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  be^j)re  a  convocation  could 
neet,  a  profession  of  doctrine  was  ordered  to  be  read, 
uj  all  incumbents,  to  their  people,  wherein  this  article 
&t  the  Trinity  was  the  same  as  now. 

The  Scotch  confession  of  faith,  first  published  A.  IX 
1568,  subscribed  by  the  king  and  nobles,  and  States  of 
the  kinjgdom  in  parliament,  A.  B.  1580,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Trinity,  is  as  follows  : 

Art.  I.  Of  God. 

"  We  confess  and  acknowledge  one  onlv  God,  to 
whoDi  alone  we  ought  to  cleave,  whoin  only  we  must 
serve  and  worship,  and  in  whom  only  we  must  put  our 
tnret,  who  is  eternal,  &c.,  one  in  essence,  and  yet  distin- 

Kiebed  into  three  persons.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
^  whom  we  confess  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  were 
made;  Deut.  vi.  4;  Is.  xliv.  6;  Deut.  iv.  34;  Matt, 
zzviii.  19. 

The  Belgic  co9\fession^  written  first  in  French,  A,  D. 
1661,  confirmed  in  a  synod  of  the  Belgic  churches,  A.  D. 
1679. 

Art.  I.  "  We  all  with  the  heart  believe^  and  with  the 
mouth  confess,  that  there  is  one  only  simple  and  spirit- 
oal  essence,  which  we  call  God ;  and  that  he  is  eternal, 
incounprehensible,  invisible,  immutable,  infinite,"  &c. 

Art.  VUI.  "  We  believe  in  this  one  God,  who  is  one 
Mily  essence,  in  which  are  three  persons,  truly  and  really 
distinguished  from  all  eternity  by  incommunicable  pro- 
perties, viz :  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  The  Father 
^      Vol.  IX.— No.  4.  3 
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is  the  cauee,  origin  and  beginning-of  all  thingB  visible  and 
invisible;  the  Son   is  the  Word,  wisdom  and  image  of 
the  Father;    the  Holy  Spirit  the  Eternal  virtue  and 
power,  proceeding  frojii  the  Father  and  the  Son.    Nev- 
ertheless, this  lli^tinctiuu  doth  not  make  God  to  be  divi- 
ded into  three,  seeing  the  Scripture  teacheth  us  that  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  have  each  an  hypostasis, 
or  subsistence,  distinguished  by  its  own  properties;  yet 
80  as  that  these  three  persons  are  but  that  one  only  God 
Therefore  it  is  manifest  that  the  Father  is  not  the  Son, 
nor  the  Son  the  Father,  and  likewise  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son.     And  in  the 
meantime  those  persons  so  distinguished  are  not  divided, 
nor  confounded,  nor  mixed  among  themselves;  for  the 
Father  did  not  assume^esh,  as  neither  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  the  Son  only ;  the  Father  never  was  without  the 
Son,  nor  without  his  Holy  Spirit ;  because  th^e  three 
are  equal  in   one  and  the  same  essence  and  eternity; 
here  is  notliing  former  nor  later,  seeing  all  three  are  one, 
both  in  truth  and  power,  and  in  goodness  and  mercy. 

Art.  IX.  "  We  Know  all  these  things  as  well  by  the 
testimonies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  by  the  effects  of, 
the  persons  theujselves,  those  especially  which  we  per- 
ceive in  ourselves.     Testimonies  of  sacred  Scriptnre, 
which  teach  us  to  believe  this  Holy  Trinity,  are  extant 
in  many  places  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  not  so 
much  to  be  numbered,  as  to  be  selected  and  weighed; 
Gen.  1. 26, 27;  iii.  22.   But  what  is  a  little  more  obscure  in 
the  Old  Testament,  that  is  very  clear  in  the  new;  Matt.  iii. 
16,   17;  xxviii.  19,  20;  Luke  i.  35  ;  II.  Cor.  xiii.  U; 
I.  John  V.  7.     By  all  whicli  places  we  are  fully  taught, 
there   are   three   persons   in    the   one  essence  of  God. 
Though  this  doctrine  far  exceeds  all  reach  of  human  un- 
derstanding, nevertheless   we  now  believe   it  from  the 
Word  of  &od,  a!)d  expect  the  perfect  knowledge  and 
fruition  of  him  in  Heaven.     Ana  we  may  uioreover  ob- 
serve the  singular  otKces  and  effects  of  these  three  per- 
sons toward  us.    The  Father  is  called  our  Creator  by  his 
power,  the  Son  is  our  Saviour  and   Redeemer  by  his 
olood,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  our  Sanctitier  by  his  dwell- 
ing in  our  hearts.     And  this  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity hath  always  been  asserted  and  preserved  in  the  true 
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church,  down  from  the  age  of  the  Apostles  unto  this 
very  day,  against  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  some  false 
christian  heretics,  viz:  Marcion,  Man es,>Praxeas,  Babel- 
lins,  Samosateniis,  Arius,  and  others  such  like,  who  were 
4^ightly  and  deservedly  condemned  by  the  Orthodox 
Fathers.  Therefore  in  this  matter  we  willingly  receive 
those  three  creeds,  the  Apostolic,  Nicene,  and  Athana- 
sian,  and  those  things  that  have  been  established  by 
the  ancient  fathers  according  to  th^  sense  of  those 
creeds." 

,The  Polish  Confession  was  unanimously  adopted  in  a 
Synod  held  at  Czongrad  on  the  Theysse,  and  printed  at 
Debrezin,  A.  D.  1570. 

Of  the  one  and  only  God. 

"We  truly  and  sincerely  confess,  according  to  the 
Boly  Scriptures,  that  the  true  God  is  one,  and  Sone  the 
sliuthor  and  preserver  of  all  things;  who  hath  manifested 
himself  so,  that  he  is  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirif 

Of  the  Trinity  of  the  one  Jehovah. 

"This  one  and  only  God  we  believe  to  be  three  wit- 
nesses in  Heaven,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit; 
who,  though  they  are  tiiree  in  their  subsisting  proper- 
ties, and  dispensatory  offices,  yet  these  three  are  alM) 
one,  as  the  Apostle  testifies ;  I.  John  v,  7. 

Of  the  Eternal  Father, 
i  ^From  the  Word  of  God,  we  call  the  Father  G:od, 
and  Jehovah  ;  having  life  in  himself,  existing  from  Mne, 
and  without  all  beginning,  who  of  his  own  hypostasis  or 
person,  without  all  beginning  or  change,  from  eternity  be- 
gat his  only  begotten  Son,  as  the  character  and  bright- 
ness of  his  glory,  by  whom  from  eternity  he  foreknew 
and  ordered,  and  in  the  beginning  created,  and  pre- 
served all  things,  and  justifying  his  elect,  saves  them, 
but  condemns  the  wicked. 

Of  the  Son  of  God. 
^*  "We  believe  that  Christ  is  according  to  the  flesh  the 
ilon  of  David,  in  all  things  like  unto  his  brethren,  sin  ex- 
■  cepted.  This  same  Christ,  as  to  the  ^070^  or  word,  we 
believe  and  confess,  is  the  Son  of  God,  the  only  begot- 
ten of  the  Father,  God,  and  Jehovah,  equal  to  the  Fa- 
ther ;  and  that  he  is  from  ttie  beginning  besotten  before 
all  his  works.    Who  when   he  was  in  the  form  of  God, 
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eqnally  with  the  Father,  humbled  hiirwftlf,  and  took  on 
him  the  form*  of  a  servant:  so  by  the  virtue  and  power 
of  the  eternal  Spirit,  in  the  flesh  which  be  bad  taken,  he 
paid  the  whole  ransom,  or  equivalent  price;  because  it 

S leased  the  Father  that  in  him  the  whole  fulness  of  thev 
bdhead  should  bodily,  or  truly  dwell,  that  so  all  things 
might  bo  restored  by  him;  Eph.  i.;  Col,  ii.  2;  11.  Cor. 
V.  Though  to  this  Christ,  according  to  the  flesh,  a  be- 
ginning nativity  be  ascribed,  as  to  a  true  man,  in  all 
things  like  his  brethren,  sin  excepted;  yet  as  the  only 
begotten  of  tiie  Father,  subsisting  in  the  form  of  God, 
80  having  life  in  himself,  as  the  Father,  he  is  without 
all  beginning  and  change  of  time ;  because  he  is  Jeho- 
vah, coming  forth  from  Jehovah,  and  sent  out  from  the 
4ays  of  eternity,  by  a  mystical  and  ineffable  generation, 
the  only  begcjtten  of  the  Father;  Matt.  i.  3;  Luke i. 2, 
7 ;  Rom.  i.  6,  9 ;  Ileb.  iii.  8'  9:  John  i.  3,  8, 10;  Phil, 
ii.;  Micah,  v.;  Zach.  ii.  3,  10 ;  Prov,  viii.;  Psal.  ii. 

Of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"  We  also  believe  ar^d  confess,  that  the  Holy  Spirit, 
pi'oceeding  from  the  Father  and  from  the  Son,  sent  out 
into  the  hearts  of  believers,  is  the  Lord  Jehovah,  as 
the  Holy  Spirit  calls  himself  in  Ezekiel  ii.  3,  6, 10,  to 
whom  all  praises  proper  to  the  one  only  God  are  given, 
even  as  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  viz:  He  is  called  Je- 
hovah, Lord  God,  Psal.  95 ;  Heb.  iii.;  God  the  Lord, 
that'eearches  the  hearts,  and  trieth  the  reigns,  God  Al- 
mighty, the  Creator,  Pi^eserver,  Regenerator,  and  Sane- 
tifier  ;  Isa..  vi.  1 ;  L  Cor.  i.  2,  3.  He  is  the  autbor  and 
giver  of  all  the  gifts  of  God  ;  I.  Cor.  xii.;  Gal.  v.  6; 
Eph.  V.  6.  The  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  faith,  hope, 
charity  ;  Rom.  iii.  4,  6  :  Gal.  iii.  4.  He  in  the  prophets 
tbretold  things  to  come,  he  chose,  and  sent  out,  apostles 
by  his  authority  ;  Acts  xiii.  These  three.  Father,  Word, 
and  Spirit,  because  they  are  one  in  essential  and  eter- 
nal deity,  will,  counsel,  and  works,  they  are  also  one  in 
worship;  for  as  God  the  Father  cannot  elect,  create, or 
sanctify  without  his  Son  and  H<ily  Spirit;  so  the  Fa- 
ther, without  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  God,  the  L^rd, 
cannot  be  wurshipped.** 

The  confession  of  the  four  cities^  viz:  of  Strasbnrg, 
CouBtance,  Memmingen  and  Lindau.. 
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Cap.  n.  Of  the  sacred  Trinity,  and  the  mystery  of 
Christ  Incarnate. 

"  Agreeable  with  the  Scripture  are  those  things,  which 
the  church  of  Christ  hath  hitherto  believed  concerning  ^ 
the  Holy  Trinity,  viz:  that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit 
are  one  God  in  substance,  nor  have  any  diflerence  but 
that  of  persons  ;  and  that  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the 
same  true  God,  was  also  made  man,  the  natures  indeed 
unmixed,  but  so  united  in  the  same  person,  that  they 
shall  never  be  separated  to  all  eternity.  We  acknowl- 
edge Him  (viz.  Christ,)  to  be  present  with  his  church  to 
the  end  of  time;  that  he  restores,  sanctifies,  and  as  his 
only  beloved  spouse  adorns  it  with  all  manner  of  beau- 
tifying virtues.  In  these  things,  because  we  vary  nothing 
from  the  fathers,  nothing  from  the  common  consent  of 
christians,  we  think  this  may  be  enough  to  have  testified  %>*" 
our  faith  in  this  manner." 

This  confession,  written  in  German  and  Latin,  Anno 
1530,  was  exhibited  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  by  the  -^^ 

deputies  of  those  four  cities,  in  the  diet  of  Augsburgh,  ' 

(be  same  wherein  the  Augsburgh  confession  was  pre- 
sented. 

The  Augdmrgh  Confession^  exhibited  to  Charles  V.  in  ^ 

the  diet  held  there.  Anno  1530,  was  written  by  Philip  f 

Melanchthon.  It  was  revised,  and  again  exhibited  to 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  in  the  diet  of  the  Empire^  A. 
D.  1858  and  A.  D.  1561.  *• 

Art.  I.  "  The  chui^ches  with  us  with  great  consent  teadi 
that  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Nice  concerning  the 
unity  of  the  divine  essence,  and  of  three  persons,  is  true^ 
and  without  any  doubting  to  be  believed,  viz.  That 
there  is  one  divine  essence,  which  is  both  called,  and  is 
Gk)d,  eternal,  incorporeal,  that  cannot  be^vided  into 
parts,  &c. ;  and  yet  there  ire  three  personfiro  the  same  ^ 

essence,  and  power,  and  co-eternal.  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit.  And  the  word  person  they  use  in  t^t  sig- 
nification, wherein  ecclesiastical  writers  in  thi^cause 
have  received  it,  that  it  signifies  not  a  part,  or  quality  in 
another,  but  what  properly  subai|t8." 

They  condemn  all  heresies  risen  against  this  article, 
as  of  the  Manichees,  Yalentinians,  Arians,  Ennomians, 
Mahometans,  and  all  like  these.    They  condemn   also 
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the  Samosatenians,  old  and  new,  who,  when  they  con- 
tend that  there  is  but  one  person  only,  craftily  and 
impiously  cavil  concerning  the  word,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  they  are  not  distinct  persons;  but  that  the 
word  sigiiifies  a  vocal  word  ;  and  spirit,  a  created  mo- 
tion in  all  things. 

The  Saxon  confession  was  written  A.  D.  1551,  in  the 
synod  at  Witteniburg,  where  the  pastors  of  the  Saxon 
and  Misnian  churches,  with  the  doctors  of  their  univer- 
sities met  together.  This  confession,  which  is  Bnb- 
stantially  the  Augsburg  confession,  was  intended  to  be 

¥ropo8ed,  and  was  actually  proposed  to  the  Council  of 
rent.  The  most  illustrious  Brandenburgh  princes,  and 
the  most  noble  counts  of  Mansfeldt,  the  ministers  of 
Strasburgh,  and  the  doctors  of  the  churches  of  Pomera- 
nia  expressed  their  approbation  of  it  by  writings  annexed 
to  the  confession.  It  was  approved  also  by  other  churches, 
and  was  connnended  by  the  Polish  churches  in  their 
agreement  or  pacification. 
Art.  of  Doctrine. 

''We  affirm  openly  before  God  and  the  Universal 
Ohurcli,  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  that  we  embrace  with 
a  true  faith  all  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles, 
and  in  that  genuine  sense  which  is  expressed  in  the 
creeds  of  the  apostles  of  Nice,  and\)f  Athanasius,  and 
these  creeds  themselves,  and  their  genuine  meaning, 
without  corruptions,  we  have  always  steadfastly  embra- 
ced, and  by  God's  help  shall  ever  embrace, — and  we 
constantly  condemn  all  errors  repugnant  to  these  creeds, 
as  are  the  monstrous  opinions  of  heathens,  Jews,  Ma- 
hometans,Marcionite8,Manichees,Samosatenians,Arian8, 
Pueumatomachians,  and  others  condemned  by  the  true 
judgment  of  the  church.  Seeing  the  Divine  Essence 
IS  but  one,  the  eternal  Fath\Dr,  the  co-eternal  Son,  the 
image  of  the  Father;  and  the  co-eternal  Holy  Spirit, 
proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  of  immense 
wisdcmi,  power,  goodness,  &c.  We  condemn  the  errors 
of  Marcion,  and  theManichees,  and  the  like,  that  agree 
not  with  the  sense  of  the  church  of  God  in   this 'whole 


?) 


question. 
The  Wirtemhurg  confession  was  proposed  to  the  same 
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Council  of  Trent,  A.  D.  1552,  by  the  deputies  of  the 
most  illustrious  Christopher,  duke  of  Wirtemburg,  as  its 
excellent  preface  shews. 

Of  God,  and  of  three  persons  in  one  Deity. 

"  We  believe  and  confess  that  there  is  only  one  true, 
eternal,  immense  God,  Almighty,  creator  of  all  thin^, 
visible  and  invisible;  and  in  this  one  and  eternal  Deity 
there  are  three  properties,  or  persons  subsisting  of  them- 
selves. Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  Scriptures 
of  the  prophets  and  apostles  teach  ;  and  the  three  creeds, 
the  Apostolic,  and  Nicene,  and  Athanasian  explain.^' 

Of  the  Holy  Spirit : 

We  believe  and  confess  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  from 
eternity,  proceeds  from  God  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
is  true  and  eternal  God,  of  the  same  essence,  majesty 
and  glory,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  by  authority  ^ 

of  the  sacred  Scripture  the  holy  fathers  rightly  explained 
it  in  the  Council  of  Constantinople  against  Macedonius." 
"^  The  The  Palatine  confession  is  found  in  the  last  will 
of  the  most  illustrious  Prince  Frederick  VI.,  Count 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  elector  of  the  Roman  empire  ; 
printed  A.  D.  1577,  by  order  of  his  son.  Prince  Casimire. 

"I  believe  and  confess  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  is  that  true,  eternal,  atid  only  God ; 
and  that  he  is  given  to  us  that  he  may  make  us,  by  true 
faith,  partakers  of  Christ,  and  of  all  his  benetits.  In  tbia 
confession  of  the  true  christian  faith,  both  now  and  at 
any  time,  I  commend  my  soul,  whensover  it  shall  depart 
out  of  this  body,  to  th«  holy  and  undivided  Trinity;  to 
God  the  Father,  the  Creator;  to  God  the  Son,  the  Re- 
deemer, Mediator,  and  my  only  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  to  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  my  true  comforter,  &c.  1 
exhort  and  affectionately  intreat  my  most  dear  children, 
heirs  and  successors,  and  my  subjects,  committed  by 
God  to  my  trust;  my  counsellors  and  magistrates,  and 
especially  my  university  and  school-masters,  aud  minis- 
ters of  churches,  of  whatever  state  and  condition  they  be, 
and  their  posterity,  that  they  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord. 
And  that,  not  in  their  private  capacity  only,  they  con- 
stantly persevere  to  their  lives  end  in  the  said  confession 
of  faith,  and  without  fear,  courageousljr  pix>fessit  before 
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God,  and  the  whole  world,  nor  ever  decline  from  it ;  but 
also,  as  it  becomes  pious  and  christian  princes  and  ma- 
gistrates, to  whom  the  defence  and  propagation  of  fu^ 
Knowledged  divine  truth  ie  committed,  as  their  chief 
duty,  they  would,  with  special  care,  study,  and  pains, 
faithfully  and  diligently  lipply  thereto  ;  that  the  sacred 
and  saving  gj^pel,  and  the  truth  of  God,  according  to 
the  scriptures  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  may  be 
purely,  sincerely,  and  uncorrnptedly  taught  and  preach- 
ed, and  by  the  blessing  of  God  may  be  propagated  and 
transmitted  in  a  continued  succession  down  to  posterity.*' 
This  admirable  confession  for  clearness  and  soundness 
of  judgment,  and  the  extraordinary  spirit  of  piety  ex- 
pressed therein,  is  well  worthy  of  the  most  careful  pern- 
sal.  His  dying  expressions  were:  "This  is  a  faithfal 
saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jeans 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am 
chief."  And,  to  those  who  stood  about  him  :  ''  Enough, 
now  enough  have  I  lived  for  you,  it  is  time  that  at 
length  I  should  also  live  for  myself.  Let  ray  merciful 
Father  call  me  hence  whensoever  he  pleaseth,  I  enjoy  a 

fleasant  and  joyful  conscience  in  Christ  my  Lord,  whom 
have  sincerely  served,  and  through  whose  goodness  I 
have  lived  to  see  this,  that  in  the  churches  and  schools 
under  my  government,  my  subjects,  taken  off  from  the 
authority  of  men,  have  been  led  to  Christ  alone.  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have 
kept  the  faith,  henceforth  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness." 

T?he  Bohemian  or  Waidensicun  Confession  was  framed 
out  of  their  most  ancient  confessions,  approved  by  Lu- 
ther and  of  Melancthon,  A.  D.,  1532,  and  by  the  Unive^ 
sity  of  Wittemburg.  It  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
free  Barons,  and  otlier  noblemen  of  the  kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia, presented  to  King  Ferdinand,  A.  D.  1535. 

Art.  Of  the  faith  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

"They  teach,  from  the  Scriptures,  that  by  faith  God 
is  known  to  be  one  in  substance  of  Divinity,  but  three 
in  pereons.  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  As  to  pereons 
indeed  they  have  distinction,  but  as  to  essence  and  sub- 
stance, they  have  co-equality  without  distinction.  The 
catholic  faith,  and  the  agreement  of  the  Nicene  Conncil, 
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and  of  others  with  this ;  their  Decrees  and  Canons,  and 
the  confession  or  creed  of  Athanasius,  plainly  testify 
this,  and  hence  they  teach  the  supreme  power,  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  this  one  Ood  and  his  three  most 
excellent  works  agreeing  to  him  alone  and  to  no 
other  besides  him,  viz :  the  work  of  creation,  of  re- 
demption, and  of  preservation,  or  sanctification.  They 
also  teach  that  this  only  true  Grod,  in  one  divine  essence 
and  blessed  Trinity  of  persons  is  always  to  be  adored 
and  stood  in  awe  of,  and  with  greatest  reverence  honour 
and  praise  to  be  worshipped  as  the  great  Lord  and  King 
of  all,  reigning  to  all  eternity  ;  and  that  on  him  do  all 
^ngs  depend,  from  him  do  they  expect  and  seek  all,  to 
^ifftk,  alone  is  high  subjection,  obedience,  fear  and  trust 
itf  be  yielded,  and  for  this  all  religious  worship  is  sin- 
eerely  to  be  paid  him;  and  whosoever  does  not  that, 
Wngson  himself  damnation,  Deut.  vi.,  ^'Thou  shaltwor- 
|i^ip  the  Lord  thy  Ood,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve;" 
ana  a^ain  :  ^^Thou  shalt  iove  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
||ine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,^ 
ind  in  some,  "  with  all  thy  internal  and  external  powers." 
•  ThePolUhconfesaion, — T\iq  consent  in  faith  ana  religion 
between  the  churches  of  greater  and  lesser  Poland  and 
Dnkadom  of  Lithuania,  &c.,   at  Sendomir,  A.  I).  1570. 

PBBFAOE. 

^^  They  shun  all  heresies  repugnant  to  the  christian  faith 
as  ravealed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  Apostolic  and 
Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds,  as  agreeable  thereto.  In 
the  IV.  act  of  the  Syond  of  Cracow,  'tis  said :  When 
aome  Arian  preachers  and  their  hearers,  of  their  own 
accord,  came  to  our  Synod,  and  would  there  discourse  of 
their  opinion :  the  Synod,  atW  si^rious  consideration  of 
those  things,  refused  conference  and  disputation  with 
them  and  made  this  decree :  Seeing  these  who  went  out 
from  us,  continue  not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and 
faith  concerning  the  true  God,  the  Father  and  the  Son 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  so  have  not  God ;  and  having 
already  been,  by  conferences  and  writings,  very  often 
admonished  by  us  and  yet  pertinaciously  continue  in 
their  error,  wc  will  have  no  further  to  do  with  them  so 
long  as  they  continue  to  defend  their  opinion,  we  will 
admit  no  more  of  their  disputation,  but  will  shun  them 
Vol.  IX.— No.  4.  3 
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and  their  blasphemous  books  according  to  the  command 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  least  otherwise  we  seem  to  shake  the 
fonndation  of  the  christian  religion,  and  to  call  in  doubt 
the  most  firm  faith  concerning  God  in  whose  name  we 
are  baptized ;  and  I^ast  we  be  partakers  of  their  evil 
deeds,  poisoned  doctrines  and  blasphemies  against  the 
glory  of  our  Lord.   * 

To  the  above  Confession  may  bo  added  the  Confes^m 
of  the  Oreek  churchy  given  by  GennadiusScholarius,  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  to  Mahomet  IL,  Emperor  of 
the  Turks,  after  his  conquest  of  that  city,  &c.,  A.  D.  1463, 
upon  his  demanding,  what  do' you  christians  believei 

We  believe  that  there  are  in  God  other  three  D^ope^ 
ties,  which  arc,  as  it  were,  the  principles  ana  foun- 
tains of  all  His  other  properties,  and  by  these  three 
properties,  God  eternally  lives  in  himself,  and  bef()re  the 
world  was  made  by  him ;  and  by  these  ho  made  the 
world,  and  by  these  he  governs  it.  And  these  three 
properties  we  call  three  snbsistcncies,  or  persons.  And 
oecauso  these  three  properties  themselves  do  not  divide 
into  parts  the  one  and  most  simple  essence  of  God,  there- 
fore God,  in  these  three  pro])ertiee,  is  one  God;  and 
there  are  not  three  Gods  as  some  daringly  speak. 

The  confession  of  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
known  as  the  Oinental  Confession  of  the  christian  faith. 

OyrU^  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  those  who  are 
inquisitive  to  understand  concerning  the  religion  of  the 
Eastern,  that  is  of  the  Greek  churcli,  wliat  we  believe 
and  what  we  think  of  the  articles  of  the  Orthodox  faith, 
in  the  name  of  all  christians  in  common,  offers  this  short 
confession,  that  it  may  be  for  a  testimony  before  God 
and  his  whole  church,  without  dissimulation,  and  with 
a  good  conscience. 

We  believe  one  true  God,  almighty  and  infiuite; 
three  in  persons,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  SjMrit.  Tlie 
Father  unbegorten  ;  the  Son  begotten  of  the  Father,  be- 
fore all  ages,  consnbstantial  with  the  Father ;  the  Holj 
Spirit  proceeding  from  the  Father  by  the  Son,  having 
the  8ame  e^Jsenee  jis  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Tliese 
three  persoris  in  one  essence,  we  call  the  sacred  Trinity, 
always  to  In*,  blessed,  glorified  and  worshipj>ed  by  every 
creature. 
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Art.  IV.  We  believe  that  this  one  God,  in  three  per- 
sons, Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  creator  of 
things  visible  and  invisible,  &c.* 

The  Preshytenan  and  Congregational  Confession^  A. 
D.  1643  and  1658,  known  as  The  Westminster  Confes- 
sion^  cap.  iv.,  of  God,  and  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

There  is  but  one  living  and  true  6od,  who  is  infinite 
in  being  and  perfection,  a  most  pure  spirit,  invisible, 
without  body,  parts  or  passions,  immutable,  immense, 
eternal,  incomprehensible,  almighty,  &c. 
.  In  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  tiiere  be  three  persons,  of 
one  substance,  power,  and  eternity,  God  the  Father,  God 
the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Father  is  of 
none,  neither  begotten  nor  i)roceeding;  the  Son  is  eter- 
nally begotten  of  the  Father;  the  ^  Holy  Ghost  eternally 
proceeding  ft-om  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Which  doo- 
tHne  of  the  Trinity  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  commn- 
nion  with  God  and  comfortable  dependence  upon  him. 
'  The  Baptist  Confession,  A.  D.  1658,  cap.  ii.  Of  God 
and  the  Holy  Ti-inily. 

The  Lord  our  God  is  but  one  living  and  tnie  Gk>d, 
wbo66  subsistence  is  in  and  of  himself,  infinite  in  beins 
and  perfection,  whose  essence  cannot  be  comprehended 
by  any  but  himself;  a  most  pure  spirit,  invisible,  with- 
OQt  body,  parts  or  passions  ;  who  only  hath  immortality, 
^welling  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto ; 
^who  is  immutable,  immense,  eternal,  incomprehensible, 
almighty,  every  way  infinite,  &c. 

In  this  divine  and  infinite  being  there  are  three  snb- 
Bistences,  the  Father,  the  Word  (or  Son)  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  of  one  substance,  power  and  eternity,  each  having 
the  whole  divine  essence,  yet  the  essence  undivided. 
The  Father  is  of  none,  neither  begotten  nor  proceeding; 
the  Son  is  eternally  begotten  of  the  Father ;  the  HoTy 
Spirit  proceedetb  from  the  father  and  the  Son  :  all  inn- 
Dite,  without  beginning,  therefore,  but  one  God  ;  who  is 
not  to  be  divided  in  nature  and  being,  but  distinguished 

*Cyril  deliyered  this  confesaion,  written  by  hiixuelf  in  lAtin,  to  the 
DuUh  Ambassador  at  the  Turkifth  Tort^  A.  D.  1630.  Afterward  he  pat. 
Ibrth  the  same  in  the  Greek  language,  confirmed  by  authority  of  the  m- 
ered  Scripture,  and  enlarged  with  lome  additionil  matter. 
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by  Boveral  peculiar  relative  properties  and  personal  rela- 
tions, which  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  the  loondation  of 
all  onr  communion  with  Ood,  and  comfortable  depend- 
ence 00  him. 


ARTICLE  n. 

MODERN  THEOLOaT-^TATLOR  AND  BLEDSO& 

There  is  a  very  striking  scene  brought  to  view,  by  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Plumer,  in  the  great  Presbyterian 
Ohurch  case,  tried  in  Philadelphia  in  the  Spring  of  1839, 
which  has  appeared  to  us  vividly  emblematical  of  the 
whole  epos  of  the  new  divinity  movement  in  this  coon- 
try.  It  relates  to  the  position  of  persons  and  parties,  It 
the  time  when  the  noted  Dr.  Cleveland  effected  that 
riotous,  so-called,  organization  on  which  the  Now  School 
base  the  modest  claim  that  they  are  the  Presbyterian 
church.  This  organisation,  as  all  know,  was  effected  bv 
simple  riot  and  snatch.  They  ignored  the  regular  moa- 
erator,  the  rules  of  order,  and  the  regular  course — setnp 
a  moderator  in  another  part  of  the  house — rallied  round 
him  like  a  rebel  corps  of  bees,  and  thus  left  the  houBe, 
buzzing  in,  at  each  door,  th^  intelligence  that  the  hive, 
would  swarm  in  another  place.  Dr.  Cleveland  was  the 
Warwick  that  made  the  new  schismatic  president  He 
arose  and  addressed  the  regular  moderator  for  form's  sake, 
and  then  turned  away.  ^^  I  saw  a  little  stir,"  and  observ- 
ed Dr.  Beecher,  and  Dr.  Ta/ulor^  who  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Assembly  from  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut, 
eeated  together,  I  believe,  in  the  pew  behind  Dr.  Cleve- 
land. They  were  moving  their  hands,  and  making  ges- 
tures with  their  heads,  and  I  thought  I  heard  the  words, 
^^  Go  on  I  go  on  !  I  am  certain  they  were  making  gee* 
tures,  but  I  am  not  positive  that  I  heard  the  words.  The 
gestures  could  not  be  naistaken^"  There  they  were— an 
active,  bold,  restless,  western  man,  in  the  act  of  rending 
that  gi*eat  denomination ;  and  at  the  back  of  the  king- 
maker sat  Dr.  Beecher — a  man  imported  from  Boston  to 
teach  theology  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  who  had  been 
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tried  for  heresy,  and  Dr.  Taylor  1 1  who  had  been  convul- 
sing Connecticut  with  novel  speculations  for  fifteen  years; 
these  two  sat  behind  Olevelandi,  "  moving  their  hands, 
and  making  gestures  with  their  heads,"  and  saying,  or 
forcibly  seeming  to  say,  "  Go  on  !  go  on  I"  This  is  the 
true  emblem  of  the  whole  heroic  age  of  the  new  divinity ; 
restless  men  of  daring  nerve  gave  tongue,  and  did  the 
deeds.  They  were  the  sword-arms,  others  did  the  thought 
and  gave  the  impulse.  Taylorism  and  Beecherism  sat 
behind,  making  gestures  with  their  heads,  moving  their 
hands  and  saying,  '^  go  on !  go  on  I" 

Gravely  significant,  too,  is  the  present  state  of  affairs 
among  these  parties.  Taylorism  and  Beecherism  have 
edged  on  the  West  with  their  "go  on  !  go  on  1"  until  the 
West  has  gone,  at  least  all  that  part  of  it  which  they 
could  impel,  hopelessly  out  of  a  sound  conservative  and 
Galvinistic  influence.  A  re-union  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
School  churches  en  masse^  is  clearly  and  positively  out 
of  the  question.  We  believe  that  no  good  man  on  either 
Bide  ought  to  seek  it.  Deep  and  vital  doctrinal  differ- 
ences in  relation  to  the  atonement,  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin,  and  of  Christ's  righteousness,  and  the  infla- 
ences  of  the  Divine  Spirit  exist  still,  or,  a4;  least,  have 
not  been  disavowed  by  either  party.  Separately  these 
differences  may  exist  peaceably ;  and,  indeed,  the  two 
different  denominations  may,  perhaps,  be  of  service  to 
each  other  by  each  making  the  other  more  conservative, 
theologically  and  socially.  But  there  could  be,  and  there 
would  be,  no  more  peace  now,  if  the  two  were  put  to- 
other SH^ain,  than  there  was  from  1830  to  1835.  Such 
18  the  effect,  no  doubt,  mainly  of  the  leaven  of  Taylorism. 
It  has  driven  its  votaries  and  its  victims  into  an  attitude 
of  irreconcilable  contrariety  to  the  old,  deep,  religious 
Calvinism  which  did  not  hate  Edwards  and  philosophy, 
but  which  reverenced  Paul  and  inspiration  more.  Mean- 
while, where  now  are  New  Haven  and  Taylorism  them- 
selves? We  experienced,  the  other  day,  a  species  of 
pity,  such  as  we  have  felt  in  boyhood's  areams,  over  the 
murdered  Bed  Oummyn  of  Scottish  story,  who,  though 
he  died  laden  with  treachery,  yet  died  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin,  in  the  holy  place  of  the  Abbey  of  Dntn* 
firies-r-when  we  read  that  there  were  but  twenty-t^e 
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divinity  students  at  New  Haven,  and  that  a  committee 
of  conference  had  been  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  Yale 
College,  to  seek  a  union  of  their  theological  school,  with 
that  very  East  Wiiulsor  which  was  established  as  a 
testimony  and  a  barrier  against  the  invasions  of  Taj- 
lorism.  Verily  Doctor  Taylor  is  now,  probably,  of 
other  mind  than  when  he  sat  in  the  General  Assem* 
bly,  ^^  niovinj:  his  hands,  and  making  gestures  with  hn 
head"  that  Uie  separation  should  go  on.  And  Eait 
Windsor  and  New  Haven  may  unite.  Such  things  are 
characteristic  of  the  present  state  of  New  Englaud;  bot 
the  two  branches  of  the  old  Presbyterian  church  caDoot. 
The  prompters  of  Warwick  may  retreat.  He  himself 
cannot.     He  has  gone  too  far. 

We  kuow  not  whether  the  time  has  yet  arrived  to 
write  the  history  of  this  peculiar  new  divinity  as  making 
a  manifestation  of  itself  in  a  settled  Calvinistic  church. 
Perhaps  it  has  not  yet  come  on  account  of  the  fact  thst 
there  are  yet  among  us  ^ood  men— men  of  love  and 
peace — the  Lord  Falklands  of  the  church — who  have 
not  ceased  to  indulge  the  vain  hope  of  a  re-union,  of  the 
New  and  Old  School ;  who  hope  this  great  schism  may 
yet  turn  out  to  be  like  the  great  schism  of  the  last  ceo- 
tury,  which  was  eventuallv  healed  and  forgotten,  because 
they  have  not  fairly  looked  at  the  deep  moral,  philo- 
sophical, and  theological  dilierences  of  the  parties-- 
diiferences,  not  only  in  theological  views,  but  deep  dif- 
ferences  as  to  the  rights  and  ])rerogative8  of  human  phi- 
losophy; and  dilierences  deeper  still,  as  to  what  is  n^t 
and  what  is  wrong ;  what  is  fair  and  what  is  unfair, 
what  is  candid  and  what  is  uncandid,  in  social  and  eccle- 
siastical manners  and  morality. 

The  history  of  the  Taylorite  new  divinity,  claiming  to 
be  sound  and  orthodox  in  an  old  fashioned  Oalvinistie 
church,  and  trading  as  deeply  as  a  follower  of  Alexan- 
der Campbell  himself,  in  the  manufacture  of  capital,  by 
the  piteous  cry  of  persecution,  for  being  suspected  of 
any  heresy,  or  any  over- reverence  for  philosophy,  any 
uuder-reverence  for  revelation,  or  any  peculiar  tendency 
to  bluutness  of  conscience  in  indirect  ecclesiastical  pro* 
cedures, — this  history  will  be  a  curious  one  indeed,  when 
t4ie  tiuA  cornea  to  write  it,  if  it  aball  ihea  £aU  iato  a  fit* 
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ting  and  competent  Uand.  Whoever  the  historian  may 
be,  he  cannot  be  comp^ent,  nnless  be  shall  go  back  and 
examine  especially  the  spiritual  phenomena  which  sur- 
round the  origin  of  all  such  movements.  He  mnst  not 
only  understand  the  theological  doctrine  of  the  fall  of 
man,  but  be  must  see  the  deep  applicability  of  that  his- 
tory to  our  days,  in  the  tendency  of  all  ambitious  and 
speculative  men  to  make  repasts  upon  forbidden  fruit. 
jyte  must  examine  the  prerogatives  of  religious  philoso- 
dby,  and  see  clearly  where  Ties  the  land-mark  between 
toe  things  revealed,  which  rightfully  belong  to  us  and  to 
our  children,  and  the  things  secret,  which  belong  to 
God;  and  which  the  ^^audax  Japeti  genus^^  may  not 
meddle  with,  without  worse  consequences,  than  the 

'*  Maoiet,  et  nova  febriom 
Terris  inoubuit  oohors," 

which  punished  the  bringing  down  of  stolen  fire  from 
heaven  in  tbe  pagan  myth.  And  he  must  profoundly 
study  the  arts  of  winning  popular  sympathy  for  deep 
aad  destructive  innovations,  by  sneers  and  nings  at  tbe 
♦'jealousy"  and  the  '^^  bigotry"  of  old  sound  doctrine  and 
its  friends ;  the  [x>werful  eaptivation  of  appeals  to  tbe 
joung,  daring,  and  restless  ^^  who  may  p^^ssess  both  the 
ciesire  and  the  capacity  to  think  for  themselves,"  to  come 
out  of  the  tame  old  sound  systems  which  repress  their 
**  minds'  aspirings,"  and  keep  them  back  from  tbe  hap- 
pier auspices  of  the  ecuning  and  better  age.  And  espe^ 
cially  must  the  historian  of  Taylarism  thoroughly  study 
the  nature  and  the  significance  of  that  earnest  effort  witb 
which  the  new  divinity  attempted  to  inaugurate  itself^ 
to  cover  every  faithful  man  with  odium,  as  a  "  heresy- 
bnnter,"  who  took  alarm  at  any  innovation,  however 
bold,  or  thought  the  ark  of  Qod  in  danger  from  any 
shaking,  however  rude. 

We  would  not  pei-sooute  Professor  Bledsoe,  or  his 
Theodicy,  for  a  good  deal :  for  two  reasons—rone  is,  that 
persecution  is  not  right  in  itself;  and  the  other  is,  that 
it  often  gives  a  kind  of  currency  to  a  bad  cause,  or  a  bad 
book,  which  they  would  not  otherwise  obtain,  through 
the  sympathy  of  a  certain  class  of  minds,  which  seem 
to  proceed  on  the  principle,  that  when  a  watch-dog  barks 
and  bites,  it  is  good  and  noble  to  ayrppathize  deeply 
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with  the  marauder,  and  hanjj^  or  chain  the  watch-dog. 
And  jet  we  believe  that  the  snbstantial  identity  of  the 
scheme  advanced  in  the  Theodicy  with  Taylorism,  or 
New   Haven   divinity   will   be  diapnted  by  no  intelli- 

fent  mind  acquainted  with  the  two  things.  There  is, 
owever,  this  difference  between  the  two  manifestatiom, 
that  Taylorism  made  its  appearance  within  the  pale  of 
Calvinism,  fiercely  claiming  to  be  orthodox,  quoting  no 
authority  more  frequently  than  that  of  President  Ed- 
wards, and  indulging  in  loud  accusations  against  thoee 
few  faithful  men  who  disputed  its  claim  to  unquestion- 
able Calvinistic  standing;  while  Bledsoism  not  only 
makes  its  appearance  out  of  Calvinism,  and  assails  tlie 
very  doctrine  of  election  itself  with  the  old  stale  8Ilbte^ 
fuge  of  national  election,  but  as  we  think  will  appear  in 
the  sequel,  of  God^s  providence  at  least,  if  not  of  our 
article,  beyond  the  paie  and  the  consistent  possibility  of 
any  experimental  religion  at  all. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  of  gi*ace  1821,  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel W.  Taylor,  being  then  either  just  made  profewor 
of  christian  theology  in  the  divinity  school,  connected 
with  Yale  college  at  New  Haven,  or  iust  about  to  be 
placed  in  that  i)08ition — an  atheistical  hand-bill  wasre- 

Sorted  to  be  in  circulation  in  the  streets  of  thecitvof 
Tew  York,  to  about  this  effect : 

"  Sin  is  in  the  world — if  God  could  have  prevented 
the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world,  and  did  not  do  w, 
where  then  is  the  benevolence  of  God  i  But  if  God  could 
not  have  prevented  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world, 
where  then  is  the  omnipotence  of  God?" 

Goaded  by  the  sharp  horns  of  this  dilemma,  Dr.  Taylor 
felt  impelled  into  a  voyage  on  the  sea  of  speculation,  in 
search  of  a  solution  for  tue  deep  old  riddle  o\  the  origin 
of  evil.  And  about  the  year  1828  or  1829,  returned 
with  the  following  triumpliant  solution;  after  which, 
atheism,  like  the  Theban  Sphynx,  was  to  brain  it«elf 
upon  a  stone,  and  die. 

"  Moral  beings  must,  from  the  nature  6f  the  case, 
have  \,hQj)ower  of  sinning ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
God  could  have  overruled  that  power,  and  entirely  with- 
held them  from  its  exercise  by  a  direct  interposition  of 
his  providence,  and  yet  ham  sustained  a  moral  sjfiUm 
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in  existence,  Thns  sin,  as  to  God's  preventiiig-.-not  o\ir 
committing  it,  is  a  necessary  incident  to  a  moral  sys- 
tem."— Christian  Spectator^  June^  1829,  j9.  378. 

Now,  with  this,  compare  what  Mr.  Bledsoe  gives,  as 
the  occasion  of  his  embarking  upon  the  high  seas  of  this 
great  speculation :    * 

*'  If  God  were  both  wilh'ng  and  able  to  prevent  sin, 
which  is  the  only  supposition  consistent  with  the  idea  of 
God,  says  the  atheist,  he  would  certainly  have  prevented 
it,  and  sin  would  never  have  made  its  appearance  in  the 
world;  but  sin  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  world; 
And  hence,  God  must  have  been  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  prevent  it.  Now,  if  we  take  either  term  of 
this  aUernative,  We  must  adopt  a  conclusion  which  is  at 
wa/with  the  idea  of  a  God." — Theodicy^  p.  22. 

This  is  Professor  Bledsoe's  dilemma.     And  the  solu- . 
tion  which^  he  brings  is  this :  **  On  the  suppositiouyof 
such  world,  God  did   not  permit  sin  at  all:  it  could  not 
hive  been  prevented." — Theodicy^  p,  197,  &c. 

To  change  the  figure:  both  Bledsoe  and  Tftylor  were 
defeated  by  the  atheist,  before  their  combat  began. 
Both  allowed  the  atheist  fully  to  ^'l^gthe  question," 
and  obtain  the  concession  of  nfiuch  that  be  wanted,  and 
which  truth  does  not  allow  him,  before  they  began  to 
demolish  him.  The  very  factrof  the  world,  as  it  stands 
to-day,  together  with  t?ie  BibU^  of  which  it  is  surprising 
that  both  i)r.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Bledsoe  madeeo  little  use, 
in  their  great  argument,  show  that  God  is  neither  unwill- 
ing to  prevent  sin,  (if  that  means  simply  that  b)e  does 
not  love  it,  but  hates  it,)  and  that  he  is  not  unable  to 
prevent  it,  but  permits  it  for  reasons  which  he  has  not 
chosen  to  reveal.  It  is  wonderful  that  the  clear,  simple 
account  of  the  entrance  of  sin  into  this  world,  given  in 
the  third  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  should  be  so 
thoroughly  ignored  as  it  usually  is  among  such  specula- 
tors. And  it  is  Wonderful  too,  that  they  feel  themselves 
competent  to  judge  of  the  decision  of  the  very  Divine 
mind  itself,  in  matters  in  which  the  grounds  of  those  de- 
cisions have  not  been  revealed.  Indeed  we  cannot  but 
believe  the  author  of  the  Theodicy  to  be  the  most  deeply 
deiluded  man,  in  relation  to  the  powera  of  the  human 
mind  over  ench  subjects,  whose  prodnctions  we  have  ever 
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f)eru8ed.  We  have  simply  touched  with  pencil,  theft 
owing  incidental  indications  of  the  author's  estimate  ( 
bpman  powers ;  rhore  in  sorrow  and  surprise,  than  ii 
any  other  feelings : 

(l.J  He  claims  the  prerogative  of  judging  and  correct 
ing  tne  operations  on  this  subject  of  *'  Uie  mighty  mind 
of  the  past."  "  It  is  no  ground  of  despair,  then,  that  tl 
mighty  minds  of  the  past  have  failed  to  solve  the  prol 
lem  in  question,  if  the  cause  of  their  failure  may  ' 
traced  to  the  errors  of  their  own  systems,  and  not  to 
inherent  diilicultics  of  the  subject." — Theod.p.  17. 

(2.)  He.  does  not  think  the  problem  a  hard  one 
'^Though  we  have  so  spoken  in  accommodation  withAjj 
views  of  othera,  the  problem  of  the  moral  world  is  noti 
in  reality,  high  and  difficult  in  iUelf^  like  the  g^ 
problem  of  the  material  universe.  We  repeat,  it  is  sis-' 
ply  to  explode  and  refute  the  sophism  of  the  atheist.**-- 

(We  once  heard  a  very  wise  worthy  of  Virginiaid*- 
clare  that  he  thought  he  could  solve  any  difficulty  cod* 
cerning  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  that  he  ever  hevd 
raised ;  and  he  ^wept  us  down  to  silence,  hour  after 
hour,  with  a  stream  of  easy  wisdom,  and  perfectly  coo- 
elusive  divinity,  till  at  last  we  commenced  a  sort  of  eoh 
bankment,  by  the  questioo :  how  come  the  hag-stirmfl 
in  a  colt's  mane?     He  could  not  answer  that.) 

(3.)  The  Professor  is  to  make  a  mere  morning's  bit  of 
explaining  the  natur^  of  moral  good  and  evil  to  thi 
world  ;  "It  shall  be  our  first  obiect,  then,  to  pull  down 
and  destroy  ^  the  invented  quibbles  and  sophisms  which 
have  so  long  darkened  and  confounded  the  light  of  rea; 
son  and  conscience,  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  mora 
good  and  evil,  to  dispel  the  clouds  which  have  been  •< 
industriously  thrown  around  this  subject,  in  order  tbn 
the  bright  and  shining  light  of  nature  may,  free  and.un 
obstructed,  find  its  way  mto  our  minds  and  hearts."— 
Ibid.  p.  115. 

(4.)  He  is  to  refute,  like  a  flash,  the  pretended  reasoii 
ings  and  demonstrations  of  such  children,  or  fogies,  w 
Augustine,  Calvin,  Leibnitz,  and  Edwards  :  ''Let  usso* 
then,  if  we  may  not  refute  the  pretended  demonstratiai 
in  favor  of  necessity,  and  thereby  restore  the  mind  tc 
that  internal  satisfaction  which   it  so  earnestly  desiret^, 
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id  which  it  so  constantly  seeks  in  a  perfect  unity  and 
krinony  of  principle." — Ibid. p.  132. 
(6.)  He  will  act  the  pedagogue  over  Jonathan  Ed- 
irds  (!)  and  show  him  the  mistake  in  his  work :  ^'  But 
\t  we  should  be  suspected  .of  doing  this  great  meta- 
ysician  injustice,  we  must  point  out  the  means  by 
lich  he  has  so  grossly  deceived  himself." — Ibid,  p.  147. 
(6.)  He  intends  to  do,  with  clearness  and  precision, 
lat  most  other  men  have  shrunk  from  attempting  at 
:  "To  describe  these  two  spheres  (of  the  human  and 
the  divine  agency)  with  clearness  and  precision,  and 
determine  the  precise  point  at  which  they  comeTnto 
btact  without  intersecting  each  other,  is  still  a  desid- 
ft^uni  in  the  science  of  theology.  We  shall  endeavour 
define  the  human  power  and  the  divine  sovereignty, 
Id  to  exhibit  the  harmony  subsisting  between  them,  in 
ch  a  manner  as  to  supply,  in  some  small  degree  at 
Ist,  this  great  desideraturrh  which  has  so  long  been  the 
preach  of  the  most  sublime  of  all  the  sciences." — Ihid. 
168, 
'(7.)  He  intends  to  set  to  rights,  easily,  at  once,  and 

Ever,  all  that  clamor  de  mmimts  between  Augustine 
Pelagins  :  "  We  shall  first  stand  on  the  same  plAt- 
irm  with  Pelagius,  and  endeavour  to  view  the  subject 
ilb  his  eyes  :  to  see  all  that  he  saw,  as  well  as  to  cor- 
ict  the  errors  of  his  observations.  And  having  done 
dip,  we  shall  then  transport  ourselves  to  the  platform  of 
.iigustine;  and  contemplate  the  subject  from  his  point 
^  view,  so  as  to  possess  ourselves  of  his  great  truths, 
id  also  to  correct  the  errors  of  Kis  observations." — 
Hd.p,  171. 

(8.)  He  easily  sees  the  common  error — (quaere:  a 
ief  in  the  authority  of  Scripture  ?)  of  the  Calvinists 
1  the  Arminians :  "  Now  in  this  iiontest  of  arms  (be- 
den  the  Arminian  and  the  Calvinist)  it  is  our  humble 
inion  that  each  party  gets  the  better  of  the  other. 
cb  overthrows  the  other ;  but  neither  perceives  that  he 
bimself  overthrown.  Hence,  though  each  demolishes 
>  other,  neither  is  convinced,  and  the  controversy  still 
ges.  Nor  can  there  be  an  end  of  this  wrangling  and 
igling,  while  the  arguments  of  the  ooposite  parties 
ve  their  roots  in  a  common  error." — liui.  p.  244. 
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(9.)  What  ho  has  done  to  Leibnitz  and  Edwards,  the 
Augustinianfi  and  the  Pelagians,  the  Calvinists  and  the 
Arminians,  is  nothing  when  compared  to  what  he  means 
to  do  to  the  sceptic,  or  atheist:  ''The  effects  of  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  sceptic  may  be  neutralized  by  opposing 
to  it  the  hypothesis  of  tt\e  theist.  Bnt  we  are  not  satis- 
fied to  stop  at  that  point.  We  intend  not  merely  to  nen- 
tralize,  but  to  explode,  the  theory  of  the  sceptic.  We 
intend  to  wrest  from  it  the  element  of  its  strength,  and 
grind  it  to  atoms.  We  intend  to  lay  our  finger  precisely 
upon  the  fallacy  which  lies  deeply  concealed  in  its  bosom, 
and  from  which  it  derives  all  its  apparent  force  and  con- 
clusiveness. We  shall  drag  this  false  principle  from  its 
place  of  concealment  into  the  open  light  of  day,  and 
thereby  expose  the  utter  futility,  the  inherent  absardity 
of  the  whole  atheistical  hypothesis,  to  which  it  has  bo 
loiijK  imparted  its  deceptive  power."— /&w?.jp.  188. 

There  I  ye  laudators  of  the  past,  take  that  I  say,  ba?e 
we  no  giants  iu  these  days?  Since  our  sophomore  days, 
we  liavo  rarely  encountered  so  great  a  man.  A  friend 
informs  us  tliat  ho  has  a  very  worthy  servant  man, 
witli  whom  it  is  a  point  of  honour,  never  to  admit  that 
ai%*  thing  is  too  hard  for  him.  Uq  thinks  that  if  h^ 
should  address  the  servant  thu&  :  "  Billy,  can  you  make 
me  a  worUU"  The  reply  would  be  promptly  rendered: 
^'  Yes,  massa,  certainly,  mas^a." 

Meanwhile,  no  body  hears  of  a  single  atheist  convinced, 
or  of  a  single  sceptic  reclaimed  by  the  works  of  Dr. 
Tayloi",  Professor  Bledsoe,  or  by  any  such  means.  And 
we  suppose  indeed  tliat  those  who  have  attended  partio- 
ularly  to  the  history  of  such  speculations,  would  gene^ 
ally  concur  in  the  remark,  that  it  is  really  never  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  writers  of  such  works,  to  convince  athe- 
ists o^  ti)  reclaim  sc^eptics;  but  scepticism  and  atheism 
are  merely  brought  upon  the  stage  as  auxiliaries  in 
dumb  show,  and  in  the  uniform  only,  of  enemies,, to  cre- 
ate, by  the  undefined  horrors  of  their  forms,  and  espe- 
cially their  shadows,  the  pretended  necessity,  in  order 
to  escape  them,  of  trampling  upon  the  honours  of  Cal- 
vinism, and  (Iruwing  away  tlie  minds  of  the  young,  from 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  ami  from  humble  de- 
pendence on.  God's  grace,  into  those  drear  and  tremen- 
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ions  realms  of  self-idolatry,  and  assumed  eauality  with 
Gk>d,  where  the  upgs  waves,  and  the  sirocco  blows. 

There  is  the  same  remarkable  coincidence  between  the 
()tber  parts  of  the  two  systems  respectively  of  Dr.  Tay- 
lor mnd  Professor  Bledsoe : 

Both  deny  the  sinfulness  o{  propensities,  dispositions, 
and  principles ;  and |nake  allsin  consist  in  voluntary 
wis. 

Both  deny  and  revile  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin,  and  of  Christ's  righteousness. 

Pi-ofessor  Bledsoe  takes  away  the  whole  doctrine  of  a 
iricarious  atonement ;  making  the  Saviour's  death  a  mere 
•vmbolical  mode  of  instructing  mankind  concerning 
God's  hatred  of  sin.  The  Taylorites,  if  not  Dr.  Taylor 
himself,  and  especially  Jenkyn  and  Bedman,  did  about 
the  same  thing. 

And  in  the  Review  of  Dr.  Harvey,  published  in  the 
Kew  Haven  Christian  Spectator  for  1859,  may  be  deen 
evident  resemblances  and  foreshadowings  of  Irrofessor 
Bledsoe's  singular  doctrine  concerning  the  Human  Will. 

It  is  designed  to  offer  here  some  suggestions  concern- 
ing this  New  Haven  phase  of  religious  philosophy,  and 
philosophizing,  which  may  perhaps  be  of  some  advan- 
tage toother  persons  of  more  leisure  and  better  abilities, 
in  clearly  evincing  and  exposing  its  errors,  wh6n  it  has 
thoroughly  and  fully  developed  itself,  and  when  the  true 
time  has  come  for  writing  its  history,  and  adding  to  the 
recorded  sum  of  human  knowledge,  the  contribution 
which  its  errors  and  the  full  detection  of  them  will 
make. 

1.  Sometimes  a  poetical  test  is  the  only  one  which  is 
in  the  reach,  especially  of  vouthful  minds,  from  a  Want 
of  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  snch  nhilosophia^ 
ings ;  and  in  fact,  from  the  want  of  any  sucn  a  history, 
among  all  our  religious  books,  as  the  history  of  theories 
and  theorizers,  on  subjects  unrevealed  in  Scripture.  A 
good  history  of  that  kind,  prepared  by  the  proper  hands, 
would  be  of  vast  service  in  guarding  yonug  and  ambi- 
tious minds  against  the  sins  and  errors  of  intellectual 
pride  and  presumption.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  book, 
Ihe  only  test,  oftentimes^  which  will  recall  them  to  the 
truth)  is  something  of  this  kind :  Try  whether  yon  pan 
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pray  freely  on  that  -theory ;  try  its  power  to  give  you 
conifurt  ill  darkness,  in  affliction,  or  ih  spiritual  conflict; 
try  whether  it  places  yon  near  to,  or  far  fJoin  the  Sa- 
viour;  try  whether  its  tendency  is  to  induce  you  to  rely 
more  or  less  ftilly  upon  the  gl'ace  of  God ;  try  whether 
it  will  do  for  your  heart  as  Xvell  as  your  head;  try 
whether  it  will  do  to  live  by;  reail  the  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  the  Ephesiaus,  and  see  wliether  the  spirit  and  tone  of 
the  philosophy  accords  practically  with  the  spirit  and 
tone  of  that  Epistle. 

2.  It  may  be  observed  that  such  speculations,  not- 
withstanding their  high  pretensions,  almost  always  leare 
the  victory  at  last,  to  the  errorist,  atheist  or  sceptic,  as 
the  case  may  be,  agajnst  whom  they  specially  profess  to 
march  out  toiight.    Tlie  doctrine,  for  insltance^  whWi  is 
the  main  stai>le  of  the  Theodicy,  that  the  acts  or  voli- 
tions of  the-  liuman  will,  take  their  rise  in  the  world 
without  any  connection,  as  eftbcts,  with  anything  within 
or  without  the  mind,  as  their  cause,  is  itself  a  thoroaglily 
atheistic  doctrine.     It  concedes  that  there  may  be  an  ef- 
fect Without  a  cause.    The  atheist  has  but  to  reply:  for 
aught  we  know,  this  earth,   the  sun,   the  moon,  "the 
stdrs  with  all  their  shining  frame,"  may  have  taken  their 
rise  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acts  and  volitions  of  the 
human  will,  without  any  efficient  cause. 

And  then,  although  the  Theodicy  distinctly  pleads  the 
testimony  of  consciousness  (p.  135,)  for  the  Jissertion 
that  ''the  mind  knows  and  feels  that  it  is  exempt  from 
the  power  and  efficacy  of  a  producing  cause  in  its  voli- 
tions," yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  definite  of 
all  the  teachings  of  consciousness,  of  experience,  and 
of  observation,  against  both  the  Theodicy  and  Atheism, 
that  our  volitions  have  a  causal  connection  with  things 
within  and  things  without.  £et  but  the  thoughtful  mind 
turn  its  attention  to  the  little  circle  of  its  own  thoughts, 
or  the  little'  circle  of  society  within  its  acquaintance,  or 
to  the  social  delineations  of  those  writers  who  are  ac- 
counted great  masters  uf  human  nature,  or  to  the  pages 
of  history ,>jr  more  especially  to  the  inspired  pages  of 
the  Holy  Scri[>tiire$,  and  the  clear  and  certain  light  will 
come  to  him,  that  the  great  law  of  cause  and  effect 
reigns,  and  must  reign,  in  mind,  will,  motive,  action. 
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life — everywhere;  and  that  God  is  really  and  truly  on 
the  tbiV>ne  of  his  own  universe. 

It  nr)ay  be  proper  to  say  licre,  that  we  confess  that  we 
mre  not  a  little  jealous — we  hope  with  a  not  unerodly 
jealousy — of  the  flippant  vogue  of  the  modern  philoso- 
phy of  consQionsness,  sound,  clear,  and  reliable,  as  that 
witness  may  be  in  its  place.  But  one  man's  conscious- 
ness will  tell  him  one  thing,  i^nd  another's  will  tell  hint 
another  thing.  Men  will  ever  find  their  own  doctrines 
in  their  consciousness  ;  as  we  have  a  writer  here — and 
not  the  least  gifted  of  writers  by  any  means — professing 
ta  find  ^^^imly^  at  least,^^  as  he  says,  a  doctrine  in  his 
consciousness  totally  different  from  what,  had  befoxebeen 
conceded  to  be  tKe  universal  consciousness  of. mankind. 
This  consciousness  ought  to  be  required  to  produce  cor- 
f^iborating  tcstijnony  whenc^^er  that  can  be  done.  One 
would  think,  for  example,  that  Dr.  Chalmers,  of  Scot- 
land, bad  possessed  quite  as  clear  and  legibly  a  coq- 
Bciou8ness,.and  was  quite  as  reliable  a  readeir  of  the 
records  iescribed  by  the  finger  of  God  upon  the  soul  of 
man,  as  Professor  Bledsoe,  or  any  other  ^person  whom 
tfiis  age  has  known.  And  yet  it  is  the  only  matter  about 
which  we  remember  to  have  met  with  any  thing  like 
indignant  contempt  in  all  the  theological  lectures  ol  that 
great  tliinker.  When  he  comes  to  speak  of  this  theory, 
(Institutes^  vol.  11^  j).  828,)  of  "an  act.  of  the  will  that 
comes  of  itself  unbidden,  and  v  without  any  parentage 
wjiatever  in  the  order  of  successive  nature,"  he  s^ys, 
**'tliere  is  the  revolt  of  all  human,  sense  and  human  ex- 
perience against  it."  Now,  it  is  in  relatiop  to  this  vi>ry 
identical  point  that  Professor  Bledsoe  says:  '  "The 
(nind  clearly  perceives,  by  due  reflection,  and  at  all 
times  -sees  dimly,  at  least,  that  an  act  of  volition  is  dif- 
.ferent  in  its  nature  from  a  passive  impression  or  a 
produced  eflect ;  and  hence  it  knows  and  feels  that 
it  is  exempt  from  the  power  and  efficacy  ol'  a  producij^ 
cause  in  its  volitions,"  p.  135.  Dr.  Chalmers'  con- 
sciousness is  unequivocal  on  one  side.  Professor  Bled- 
soe's "  mind  clearly  perceives,  by  due.  reflection,  and  at 
all  times  sees  dimly,  at  least,"  exactly  the  reverse. 
Now,  whoso  consciousness  reflects  the  general  truth  of 
human   natui'e  on  this  points     We  unhesitatingly  say 
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that  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  Bnt  then  we  are  not  far  from 
being  in  the  same  ecclesiitetical  connection  in  which 
Chalmers  was,  and  this  may  warp  our  consciousness,  or 
onr  interpretation  of  consciousness.  We  have  not  the 
pleasure  to  know  what  Professor  Bledsoe's  ecclesiastical 
connections  are.  We  suppose  tliat  if  they  are  Episco- 
palian, they  cannot  be  very  cordially  so,  from  his  "  speak- 
ing from  personal  experience,'' — Theodicy^  p.  219, — of 
the  Puseyites  charging  him  with  "  pride  and  presump- 
tion," for  setting  up  his  individual  opinion  agamst  '*  the 
decisions  of  the  mother  church  ;''  unless,  peradventnre, 
he  means,  in  that  place,  to  distinguish  between  a  class 
of  Episcopalians  with  whom  he  does  not  range  himself, 
and  a  class  with  whom  he  does  ;  yet,  the  Theodicy  itself 
will  doubtless -have  followers  ;  we  hope  and^ believe,  not 
a  great  multitude,  espeoially^kmong  those  wlio  ever  atten- 
tively read  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  Yet,  some  it 
will  doubtless  have.  They  will  foHow  Professor  Bled- 
soe's views  of  consciousness — that  volitions  have  no 
oauses.  Con8cion8no88  then,  or  the  interpretation  of 
(consciousness,  which  is  all  the  same,  will  become  apartv 
matter,  and  there  can  be  no  other  arbiter  than  that  which 
the  great  Scotchtnan  refers  to,  and  on  account  of  his 
refecenoe  to  which,  eWefly,  we  follow  him  ;  that  is : "  bM 
bum'an  sense  and  human  experience,"  and  he  might  have 
added:  all  human  observation,  language,  science,  his- 
tory, implication  of  every  kind. 

There  is  not^  perhaps,  any  cause  for  apprehension 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Theodicy,  or  of  Taylorism,  will 
prevail  to  any  considerable  extent  beyona  what  thej 
now  do,  with  persons  of  mature  judgment,  afler  they 
come  fully  to  understand  those  dootKnes.  But  from  the 
confidence  with  which  consciousness,  is  appealed  to  in 
them,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  commonest  and  clear- 
est mental  conviction  of  nine  tenths  of  educated  man- 
kind who  do  not,  and  cannot  think  their  volition  cause- 
less', unhinged  and  fortnitgiis — we  mav  derive  a  lesson 
not  to  be  worthless,  in  a  coming  aay,  infour  conn- 
ity.  Those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  tne  German 
mental  science  than  the  present  writer  can  either  l>oa8t 
of,  or  lament,  tell  us  that  they  have  sometimes  made  a 
great  deal,  on  the  witness's   stand,  of  what,  in  tbair 
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most  expressively  sounding  Ian  pi  age,  they  call  the 
Crefuhl — (we  believe,  however,  that  there  should  be 
auother  vowel,  the  ii.)  And  that  a  speculative  mind 
will  think  itself  justifiable  in  bringing  out  the  wildest 
theories  on  the  ground  that  his  consciousness,  his  feel- 
ings or  his  aesthetic  sentiments  tell  him  this  and  this. 
These  impulses  may  be  entitled  to  some  influence  over 
the  mind  in  which  they  arise  ;  but  if  they  have  no  neces- 
Bsry  connection  w^ith  memory,  reflection,  reason,  and 
observation,  as  t\\m prodxtcing  causes^  they  are  entitled 
to  no  weight  whatever  upon  the  minds  of  other  people, 
and  can  never  become  the  proper  materials  out  of  which 
to  build  metaphysical  systems.  We  say  nothing  against 
a  legitimate  and  guarded  use  of  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness ;  even  the  German  Oefuhl  may  have  its 
place  in  mere  matters  of  taste  and  sentiment,  concern- 
ing which  there  is  no  such  thing  as  positive  objective 
trnth.  But  we  do  object  to  the  assumption  of  the  im- 
posing name  of  consciousness,  by  every  new  notion  in 
philosophy,  in  behalf  of  which  there  happens  not  to  be 
any  other  witness. 

3.  Our  third  observation  upon  this  philosophical  di- 
vinity is,  that  it  is  astonishing  that  it  should  proceed  as 
quietly  as  it  does  upon  the  completely  erroneous  assump- 
tion that  the  action  of  the  will  under  the  influence  of 
decisive  motives,  is  not  free  action.  Nothing  can  be 
more  contrary  to  experience,  observation,  and  every  other 
testimony,  than  this  assumption.  All  men  see  and  know, 
in  practical  life,  that  they  never  act  more  freely,  at  any 
time,  than  when  under  the  most  powerful  motives.  The 
fallacy  may  be  seen  underlying  tliis  whole  school  of  phi- 
losophy— ^Taylor,  Fitch,  Finney,  Duffield,  Bledsoe, — 
more  or  less — that  the  arction  of  motives  enslaves  the 
mind.  If  they  could  prove  this  to  be  the  case,  as  they 
assnme  it  to  be,  if  it  could  be  proved  to  be  true  that  mo-. 
tives  of  the  most  powerful  description  make  slaves  of  the 
mind  which  they  influence,  then  the  result  would  be  very 
different  from  that  which  is  anticipated  by  the  advocates 
of  the  new  divinity.  It  would  establish  that  distorted 
form  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  against  which  they  so 
stoutly  protest,  beyond  all  possibility  of  escape :  motives 
enslave  the  will.  All  mankind  have  ever  been,  are  now, . 
Vol-.  IX. — ^No.  4,  6 
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and  forever  hereafter  will  be,  under  the  influence  of  mo- 
tives. Therefore,  the  wills  of  all  mankind  are  enslaved, 
and  not  free.  This  syllogism,  we  submit,  must  follow 
the  doctrine,  that  the  action  of  motives  takes  away  the 
freedom  of  the  will.  The  truth  is  far  otherwise,  how- 
ever. The  will  of  no  being  in  the  universe  is  freer  than 
that  of  the  ''wrapt  seraph"  in  heaven,  "who  adores 
and  burns"  so  near  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  in  such 
full  view  of  his  glory,  as  to  overwhelm  every  power 
within  him  with  love  and  reverence. 

There  is  no  freer  will  than  that  of  the  holy  man  des- 
cribed in  the  hymn  of  Augustus  Toplady,  who  tinda 
daily  that  it  is 

Sweet  in  the  confidence  of  futh 
To  trust  His  firm  decrees ; 
Sweet  to  lie  paasiye  in  His  handfl^ 
And  know  no  wiU  but  His. 

No  man's  will  is,  or  can  be,  any  freer  than  that  of  the 
ripe  saint,  who  has  served  God  so  long,  that  the  motives 
for  the  continuancu  of  his  service,  as  they  appear  to  this 
man's  view,  are  to  those  against  the  service  of  God,  as 
preponderating  and  ovorvnielming  as  the  proportion  of 
one  million  to  a  unit ;  and  who  says  with  Payson,  in  his 
last  days:  "Hitherto  I  have  viewed  God  as  a  fixed 
star,  briojht  indeed,  but  often  intercepted  by  clouds;  but 
now  he  is  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  and  spreads  into  a 
sun  so  vast  and  glorious,  that  the  light  is  too  dazzling  for 
flesh  and  blood  to  sustain." 

On  any  other  ground,  there  are  but  two  possible  con- 
ditions of  free  will  that  we  can  see;  the  one,   when  no 
motives  are  present  to  the  mind  at  all,  and  then  though 
it  might  have  a  free  will,  yet  it  never  could  be  a  rational 
agent ;  and  the  other,  when  motives  are  just  balanced, 
one  to  one,  Ave  to  Ave,  an  hundred  to  an  hundred ;  and 
in  that  case,  there  could  be  no  choice  at  all.     Look*  at 
mankind  every  where,  in  history,  in  the -drama,  in  all 
life-histories,  in  actual  life,  in  every  state  and  mode  of 
action,  each  is  conscious  that  he  is  free  himself.    Each 
perceives  that  others  are  free.     Yet  the  influence  of  mo- 
tives is  universal.     And  in  cases  where  motives  of  great 
power  appear  in  operation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  holv 
man  near  to  God,  in  the  case  of  the  patriot  dying  for  his 
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country,  in  the  case  of  the  youth  following  the  lures  of 
the  prizes  of  life,  the  more  powerful  the  motive,  the 
more  voluntary  does  the  sonl  become  in  its  compliance. 
It  is  surprising  that  systeins  of  mental  philosophy  should 
ever  iiave  been  constructed  on  any  other  hypothesis,  for 
it  would  really  appear  that  human  nature  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  rational  nature  on  any  other  ground. 

4.  It  is  surprising  that  books  should  be  written  oj\  re- 
ligious subjects,  in  tones  so  bold  and  confident  as  some 
of  these  works  in  the  philosophic  divinity  of  the  present 
century  have  been — and  the  remark  applies  in  all  its 
force  to  Mr.  Bledsoe's  Theodicy — and  yet  should  so  di- 
rectly and  awfully  contradict  the  Scriptures  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  th%  hearts  of 
men — or  the  Divine  eflBciency,  as  it  is  technically  called. 
With  full  heart,  we  say,  that  the  God  of  Bledsoe's  The- 
odicy is  not  our  God.  He  is  not  the  God  of  the  Bible. 
He  is  not  the  God  to  whom  pious  men,  in  any  age  of  the 
world,  have  looked  up  and  addressed  their  prayers.  Irre- 
spective of  the  full,  definite,  unequivocal  exhibitions  of 
(iod,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  as  one  "  who  work- 
#tb  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,"  (of  which 
epistle  we  are  amazed  that  no  notice  should  be  taken  in 
a  work  which  professes  to  receive  the  Scriptures  as  in- 
spired, and  to  refute  the  common  views  of  divine  effi- 
ciency based  on  them,)  the  God  of  the  Bible  is  every 
where  represented  as  possessing  the  very  power  over 
human  wills  which  the  Theodicy  denies  to  him.  Prayer 
is  addressed  to  Him,  simply  because  he  possesses  that 
power.  Prophecies  are  made  in  his  narrte,  and  fulfilled 
by  his  working,  only  because  he  has  that  power.  And 
by  iiir  the  more  interesting  part  of  the  vast  schefines  of 
Providence,  which  he  is  exhibited  as  layiqg  in  his  coun- 
sels, and  conducting  to  their  issue,  necessarily  depend 
o#the  very  efficiency  denied  to  him  in  Professor  Bled- 
soe's Theodicy.  He  withholds  Abimelech  from  sinning 
against  him  ;  Gen.  xx.  He  promises  the  Hebrews  that 
he  will  hold  back  the  desires  of  their  neighbours, 
"  neither  shall  any  man  desire  thy  land  when  thou  shalt 
go  up  to  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God  thrice  in  the 
year ;"  Exod.  34.  He  says  he  will  send  faintness  into  the 
people's  hearts  in  the  laud  of  their  enemies,  as  a  punish- 
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ment  for  their  disobedience  ;  Lev,  26.  He  says  that  he 
will  take  of  the  Spirit  that  it  upon  Moses,  and  put  it 
upon  the  elders  ;  jVufnb.  xi.  When  Samson  is  ensnared 
by  a  woman  of  the  Philistines,  it  is  declared  to  be  of  the 
Lord,  because  ''  he  sought  on  occasion  against  the  Phil- 
istines ;  Judges  14.  There  is  a  vision  of  the  Lord  sitting 
on  his  throne,  and  calling  for  a  Spirit  to  go  and  persuade 
Ahab  to  evil  for  a  punishment."  And  there  came  forth 
a  Spirit,  and  stood  before  tjje  Lord,  and  said  I  will  per- 
suade him.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him  wherewith! 
And  ho  said  I  will  go  forth,  and  I  will  be  a  lying  spirit 
in  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets.  And  he  said  thou 
shalt  persuade  him,  and  prevail  also:  go  forth  and  do 
so";  I  Kiug9^  xxii.  Then  when  King  Amaziab  would 
not  hear,  ''  it  came  from  God,  that  he  might  deliver 
them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  ;"  II  Chron.  25. 
The  prophet  Daniel  says  distinctly  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Jewish  j)eople  to  make  their  prayer  to  God,  that 
they  might  turn  from  their  iniquities  and  understand 
his  truth.  Chap.  ix.  Nor  could  Isaiah  have  spoken 
much  dilfereiitly  from  what  he  does  in  that  sublime  ex- 
altation of  the  Divine  efficient  power  in  his  46th  chap, 
of  his  prophecies,  if  he  had  had  the  Theodicy  specially 
in  view.  '' I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  like  me:  de- 
claring the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient 
times,  the  things  which  are  not  yet  done,  saying  my 
counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleafture,  call- 
ing a  nivenoujs  bird  from  the  East,  the  man  that  execu- 
teth  my  counsel  from  a  far  country  :  yea,  I  have  purpo- 
sed, and  I  also  will  do  it.  I  have  spoken  and  I  will 
bring  it  to  pass." 

And  then  ascending  from  particular  declarations  of  the 
divine  efficiency,  of  which  rhe  Scriptures  are  almost  as 
full  as  the  niglit-sky  is  of  stars — look  at  the  great  facts 
which  are  ascribed  to  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  as 
the  fundamental  principles  of  all  evangelical  religion: 
the  awakingof  the  soul  from  security  in  spiritual  ruin  ;  the 
inspiring  in  it  of  a  disire  ^ov  a  better  condUion  ; — the  pre 
paration  (►f  the  heart  to  yeek  God ; — the  convincing  uf 
the  conscience: — th«*  raising  ofthe^-ouls of  individuals  and 
of  nations  from  the  spiritually  dead  ; — the  renovation  of 
the  heart  or  will,  or   the  creation    and  gift  of  a  new 
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heart; — the  authorship  of  the  new  birth  ; — the  daily  re- 
newal of  the  spirit  of  the  mind ; — the  authorship  of  daily 
fcrace  and  readiness  for  every  trial,  diflBculty  and  duty  of 
ife ;  the  re-forming  of  the  lost  image  of  God  in  the  soul ; — 
the  actual  preparation  of  the  lost,  by  changes  in  their  spi-  V. 

ritual  nature  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  How  can  men 
look  such  a  book  in  the  face  and  deny  the  efficiency  of 
God?  }^ 

Nor  do  the  Scriptures  anywhere,  give  any  hint  of  the 
truth  of  the  modern  expedient,  that  though  the  feelings- 
of  our  mind  are  necessitated,  and  though  our  judgments 
are  necessary,  yet,  the  connection  of  cause  with  effect 
has  no  existence  between  the  judgment  and  the  volition. 
If  80,  then  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  mentat 
science  at  all.  There  would  be  two  lands,  in  each  of 
which  we  could  discover  the  operation  of  some  laws  which 
might  be  the  objects  of  science,  and  then  a  great  gulf 
between  them,  over  which  there  would  be,  and  could  be, 
no  bridge;  through  which  a  stream  of  the  darkest  and 
deepest  waters  of  mental  hap-hazard  flows  forever.    The  '^ 

acta  of  the  will,  the  volitions,  the  proceedings  which  make 
up  human  life,  having  no  causal  connection  with  feelings, 
motives,  judgments,  convictions,  conscience,  sense  of 
duty,  or  any  thing  else  of  that  kind,  the  intuitive  convic- 
tion of  every  man  that  there  are  laws  of  the  mindy  would 
be  constantly  contradicted  by  the  affirmation  of  the  pre- 
tended science  of  mind,  that  there  are  no  laws  of  the 
mind.  The  mental  world  would  be  one  grexit  bedlam,  . 
mental  science  would  be  a  constant  and  necessary  sui- 
cide. All  religion  would  be  an  impossibility,  because 
the  only  known  principle  on  which  it  is  possible — the 
efficient  production  of  it  by  the  divine  Spirit  would  be 
denied  and  annulled.  Having  withdrawn  our  wills  from 
under  the  control  of  the  divine  Spirit,  we  should  seek  to-  i^ 

account  for  our  conduct — such  is  the  invincible  incli- 
nation of  our  minds  to  look  out  mental  causes  for  men- 
tal effects, — by  omens,  and  signs  and  fates,  and  auspices. 
The  spilling  of  .the  salt — the  crowing  of  the  cock — the 
flight  of  birds — the  direction  of  the  horns  of  the  new 
moon — the  appearances  of  the  entrails  of  newly  slain  * 

beasts,  would  again  have  to  be   consulted  by  the  augurs  / 

smd  aruspex   to  account  for  the   volition  of  individuals, 
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jtljc  proceeding  of  br>dicfl  of  men,  and  the  sbaptngri 

le  destinies  of  ]ifo;'which  would  have  been  euuinci- 
d  by  the  new    shitosojihy  from  the  caiiBative   intla- 
:  of  feelingSj  jucginents  and  motion,  jind  the  effieit?nt 
ence  and  government  of  the  living  God*    Tbt?re  is 
ieoiis  darkness?  of  discomfort  in  euch  philosbphy* 
better  that   motive,  truth,  reason  and  God  ebon  Id 
'ill  the  world ;  and^that  we  should  wait  fur  the  sola- 
of  HddlcR,  till  we*  see  the  whole   unfolding  of  the 
fee,  than  that  the  ape-gods  of  snpei'stitiou,  fatalism, 
IC6,  caprice,  should   a;^ain  be  enthroned  in  a  world 
:h  professes^ to  be  rational  and  cbristiaru 
)e  Scriptures  indeed  positively  contradict,  expressly 
inipliealj,  the  doctrine  t!jat  there  is  any  link  of  cer- 
:y  wanting,  any  where,  het\reen   the  purpose  of  God 
the  corresponding  event,  whether  the  a  leged  want- 
iink  be  that  between  feeling  and  judgment,  or  that 
^een  jndi^incnt  and  will,  or  that  between  will  and 
\i.yu.     Wherever  you  may  choose  to  locate  the  chasm 
equally  unHcripturab     The  very  cleaicst  Scriptures, 
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they  expect  (but  fail)  to  explode  atheism  and  scepticiera. 
Within  the  ambiguities  of  that  single  word  lie  their  only 
grounds  of  existence.  The  love  of  truth  is  not  a  force, 
or  a  fate,  or  a  compulsion  over  the  nature  of  God ;  yet 
it  is  a  necessity;  for  God  cannot  lie.  Fidelity  to  the 
Redeemer  is  not  a  force,  or  a  fate,  or  a  compulsion  over 
the  soul  of  the  martyr;  and  yet  he  cannot  deny  his  mas- 
ter, and  will  rather  die.  The  love  of  country  is  not  a 
force,  or  a  fate,  or  compulsion  over  the  mind  of  the 
patriot;  and  yet  it  is  *'  a  ruling  passion  strong  in  death.*' 
Gold  exorcises  no  power  of  compulsion,  force,  or  fate 
over  the  miser ;  and  yet  its  power  is  a  tremendous  neces- 
sity. The  most  abandoned  generations  of  men  are 
under  no  force,  fate,  or  compulsion  to  sin — else  sin  would 
not  be  sin — and  yet,  when  the  Ethiopian  changes  his 
skin  and  the  leopard  his  spots,  then  may  they  who  have 
accustomed  themselves  to  do  evil  learn  of  their  own 
selves,  to  do  well.  The  certainty  of  the  moral  sequence 
is  simply  declared  in  the  word  of  God  to  be  as  complete 
as  the  certainty  of  material  necessity.  The  two  things 
are  simply  compared,  in  this  one  point.  Now,  if  men 
will  ever  underbland  this  moral  certainty,  the  power  of 
which  is  not  force  on  the  will,  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
full  current  of  the  will  in  a  given  direction,  then  there 
will  be  light  on  the  subject.  If  they  will  understand 
that  this  moral  certainty  consists  in  the  very  hearty, 
voluntary  current  of  the  human  will,  which,  instead  of 
taking  away  responsibility,  as  material  necessity  would 
do,  does  most  thoroughly  involve  responsibility,  then  we 
shall  cease  to  be  teased  with  Theodicies  which  construct 
splendid  and  unreal  theories  on  the  ambiguities  of  ne- 
cessity, moral  and  matcM-ial. 

And  what  a  grotesque  and  strange  whim  of  philoso- 
phy it  is,  to  contend  that  causes  of  volitions  destroy  the 
freedom  of  volitions — that  motives,  inducements,  rea- 
son, cannot  make  the  mind  willing — cannot  cause  its 
volitions — cannot  ensure  the  putting  of  them  forth  ;  that 
no  amount  of  the  perceived  glory  of  God  could  cause 
volitions  in  the  mind  of  St.  raul;  that  no  amount  of 
perceived  lustre  to  the  reign  of  the  Saints  could  have 
caused  volitions   in  Cromwell's  mind :  that  no   militarv 
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glory  could  have  infallibly  lared  N'apoleon ;  and  no  fa- 
ture  civil  good  to  his  country,  could  have  made  Waah- 
incton  willing  to  endure  privation  and  hardship? 

we  feel,  not  "rfimiy,"  but  clearly,  that  universal  con- 
scionsness  fairly  contradicts  the  fundamental  principles 
of  this  bad  book.  It  matters  little  to  us  whether  our 
Arminian  brethern  espouse  it,  as  its  bitter  assaults  on 
Calvinism  may  induce  some  of  the  less  far-seeing  and 
more  passionate  of  them  do.  It  may  serve  then  for  a 
while,  as  an  auxiliary  in  hunting  down  Calvinism.  Bat 
that  is  the  vainest  of  all  crusades.  Calvinism  can  never 
die  while  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  regarded  as  in- 
spired authority,  and  the  spirit  of  God  gives  faith  in  his 
word,  to  new-born  souls.  All  appeals  to  popular  out- 
cry, all  accumulation  of  odium,  all  self-idolatrous  and 
captivating  philosophies  together,  can  never  destroy  it 
while  there  is  piety  and  faith  in  God's  word  on  the  earth. 
And  if  it  were  dead  to-day,  then  given  a  new  heart,  and 
a  Bible,  to-morrow  morning,  in  a  solitary  island;  and 
Calvinism  would  again  be  alive  as  soon  as  the  new  heart 
had  perused  the  Bible  with  the  question  in  view;  what 
saith  God  on  these  matters  ?  Arminianism  would  not 
be  born  till  the  question  was  started :  "  Do  I  like  what 
God  says,  or  does  it  humble  me?"  And  the  damage 
which  the  cold  and  cheerless  principles  of  the  The(»dicy 
would  do  to  the  truly  pious  Arminian  branches  of  the 
cliurch  of  Christ  at  the  present  day,  in  cutting  man 
loose  from  dependence  on  God ;  in  restraining  prayer  to 
God  by  the  representation  of  his  spiritual  power  as 
already  exhausted ;  and  in  extinguishing  that  sun  of  the 
theological  system,  a  vicarious  atonement,  would  far 
more  than  counterbalance  the  temporary  aid  which  it 
would  derive  from  the  book  in  hunting  down  that,  on 
the  principle  of  which,  the  lives  of  the  more  excellent  of 
theui  are  practically  ordered ;  and  of  which,  we  believe, 
they  always  think  the  more  kindly,  as  they  learn  the 
more  candidly  to  distinguish  the  thing  itself,  from  the 
horrible  caricatures  of  it  which  form  the  staple  of  too 
many  of  their  own  authors. 
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AKTICLE  III. 

THE  PROPHETS  OF  THE  RESTORATION. 

-4  Commentary  on  Ilaggai^  Zechariah^  and  Malachij. 
hy  Rev.  T.  V.  Moork,  D.  D.,  PasUrr  of  thef/rst  Pres- 
byterian church  J  Pichmo7id^  Va. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  a  new  era  has  dawned 
on  English  Ilermeneutic  Theolocry,  and  the  fact  should 
be  regorded  with  n^ratitude.  For  excellent  as  are  the 
older  commentaries  in  our  language,  (and  they  are  so  val- 
uable that  they  cannot  he  dispensed  with,  even  now,  by 
any  one  who  wishes  to  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
sacred  reconl,)  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  one  that  presses 
itself  on  the  attention  of  the  student  at  every  step  of  his 
progress,  that  they  do  not  meet  and  satisfy  the  wants  of 
the  time. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  suggest  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
new  element  that  gives  character  to  the  commentaries, 
that  are  from  time  to  time  coming  forth  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  age,  when  we  say  that  they  are  distinguish- 
ed by  a  manly  criticism  that  does  not  f^^ar  to  look  a  diffi- 
culty full  in  the  face.  It  is  not  satisfied  with  being 
copious  and  pious  on  the  plain  dechirations  of  the  livinjj 
oracles,  but  the  obscure  utterings  are  pondered,  ana 
their  hidden  meaning  sought  after,  and  often  found  and 
brought  forth  to  add  to  tlie  priceless  stores  of  the  treasury 
of  things,  new  and  old,  in  which  the  church  of  God  re- 

^'oice8.  And  it  is  eminently  practical  as  well  as  critical, 
't  makes  a  minute,  patient  and  learned  exainination  of 
the  sacred  text  the  foundation  of  the  development  of  doc- 
trine and  practical  inference  and  reinark.  It  seeks  to 
ascertain  the  mind  of  the  spirit  in  each  enunciation  of 
the  great  revealer,  and  thus  put  into  the  hand  of  the 
Christian  warrior  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  with  its  hea- 
venly tem])er  and  keen  edge  uninjured. 

The  writing  commentaries  of  this  class  is  a  work  of 

herculean  labour,  and  no  one  who  has  a  due-sense  of  the 

requirements  of  the  case  will  think  of  attempting  the 

exposition  of  the  entire  Scriptures.    That  honor  is  tJofr 

Voi,.  Tx. — No.  4..  & 
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for  iinv  one  m;iM.  Tlie  result,  whenever  attained,  will 
he  a  C'oniposlti'one,  :in(l  will  consist  of  nionn<rniph,s  from 
many  hands.  The  incuniimrahle  work  of  Eadie  <»n  tlio 
Ephe.^iians,  and  Ilod^^es  Kxhaustive  Cominontary  on  the 
Romans,  will  be  nniversally  accepted  a^  wnrthy  cuiitri- 
butioim  to  this  noble  eirt)rt.  *  And  in  this  galaxy  of  inter- 
preteifi  of  the  wi»rd,  that  shall  at  once  adgrn  ai;il  instruct 
the  ehnreh  \\\  her  later  and  better  day,  this*  work  on 
the  Prophets  i)f  the  Ilestoratii^n  is  entitled  to,  and  we  are 
coniident  will  secnre  no  mean  place.  Wc  have  nc>  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that,  as  yet,  tliere  is  nu  German  w«»rk 
that  we  have  seen  tliat  is  entitled  to  a  jdace  in  tUis  as- 
Bembly  of  worthies.  No  one  can  den}' the  great  value 
and  indis])eTisable  neccJ^sity  of  such  works  to  every 
scholar,  without  exposing  his  own  ignorance  or  ]>re8uui|>- 
tion,  and  perhaps  both.  l{ut  tlie  nmster  workft  of  such 
men  as  Tholuck  and  llengstenbergantlOlshausen,  have 
defects  both  in  criticism  and  in  doctrinal  expiibition  that 
are  felt  at  every  stej).  >J early  akin  as  we  are,  and  nuich 
as  we  have  in  common,  there  is  a  radical  ditterence  be- 
tween the  Teutonic  mind  and  onrs.  An  argument  that 
is  demonstration  to  a  German  scholar  is  often  very  far 
from  bringing  conviction  to  us,  and  dilficultiefi  thatseem 
in&urmountal)Ie  to  him,  make  but  very  little  obstruction 
in  the  j)n»gress  of  our  reasoning.  To  use  his  own  hack- 
neyed expression,  our  *' stand-point"  is  difterent. 

And  yet,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  aid  of  our  me- 
taphysical and  learned  brethren  is  indispensable.  The 
work  is  to  be  done  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  enriched 
by  (iennan  culture.  Jt  is  a  hai>py  combination  of  the 
good  sense  and  directness  of  the  one  with  the  patient 
and  learned  acuteness  of  the  other  that  is  needed.  X<>r 
are  we  willing  to  give  this  noble  Work  exclusively  to  the 
hands  of  our  1'heological  Professors  and  teachere  t»f 
Biblical  criticism.  These  men,  with  all  their  piety  and 
learning,  generally  look  at  the  world  tli rough  the  V^Y 
hole  of  a  study  window,  and  have  far  loo  little  acquaint- 
ance with  the  wants  and  modes  of  action  of  that  great 
mass  of  mind  that  is  to  be  redeeme<l  and  sanctified  M* 
tiielrulh.  And  heiicethey  are  n(»t  so  skillful  as  they  uiidit 
be  in  arrestinir  and  satisfying  th«»se  who  are  en-caged  i^" 
^Migerly  in  the  actual  struggle  of  life,     (-iive  a  raatur  u 
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good  degree  of  the  Professor's  leariiiiiir,  and  lii8  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  busy  and  lluctuating  thoughts  of 
men,  as  lie  meets  tljem  in  tlie  working-day-world  will  be 
of  signal  advantage  in  enal)liiig  him  to  guide  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit  to  tlie  very  point  most  vulnerable.  In  short, 
we  8U)^pose  tliat  the  ])erfeetion  of  a  comnientary  must 
combine  the  facts  of  learned  r^vsearch  and  practical  de'x- 
terity.  ^^)  one,  we  think,  can  lead  Eadie's  wi)rks  on 
Ephesians  and  Colossians  without  peieeiving  on  every 
page  that  he  is  a  Preacher  as  well  as  a  Professor. 

This  same  most  desirable  quality  attaches,  in  a  highly 
gratifying  degree,  to  the  work  before  us.  While  it  is 
complimentary  to  the  author's  diligence  and  self-denial 
that  such  a  work  has  been  conceived  and  l)rought  forth 
amid  the-  exacting  and  exhausting  labours  of  a  large 
pastoral  charge,  it  is  also  the  better  for  that  very  reason. 
We  see  that  he  looks  at  truth  and  liandles  it  not  as  a 
dead  fossil  but  as  a  living,  f»i>erative  reality  that  must 
move  as  well  as  eidighten  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
men.  Yet,  were  we  in  a  critical  n»ood,  we  might  suggest 
that  perhaps  there  is  a  little  too  much  of  the  Preacher 
to  be  seen  here.  The  style  is  too  intense  and  epithetical 
and  antithetical.  There  is  a  trille  to(>  much  of  flourish 
and  rhetoric  for  a  Commentary.  Put  we  can  readily 
pardon  so  slight  a  blemish  wheii  it  is  but  the  excess  of 
80  good  a  tiling. 

And  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  new  style  of  criticism 
will  divelope  a  new  style  of  j)reaching.  We  cannot  lind 
it  in  our  hearts  to  deprecate  those  grand  old  divines  and 
preachers  who  adorned  and  instructed  the  times  (for 
there  were  giants  in  those  days)  and  we  bless  God  for 
thera  But  may  we  not  suggest  thai  they  were  too  sys- 
tematic and  general,  and  that  even  they  would  have 
been  improved  by  the  modern  culture.  That  a  minuter 
criticism  would  have  given  greater  detiniteness  and  ex- 
actness of  apjdication,  and  that  a  closer  study  of  the 
forms  of  belief  develo])ed  by  the  time,  would  have  fitted 
them  for  a  more  efficient  application  of  the  gospel  retne- 
dy  to  the  diseases  of  humanity.  We  trust  that  the  min 
ifetry  is  getting  more  intus\  m|)atljy  with  the  actual  world 
of  hoping,  pining,  doubting,  struggling  men  and  women, 
and  that   this  closer  acquaintance  with  present  wants 
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will  enable  the  ministers  of  God  more  fully  and  tri- 
umpliuntly  t<»  vindicate  the  claim  of  the  gospel  to  be 
rest  for  the  wearv  and  satisfaction  for  the  doubting. 
At  all  events,  we  know  that  an  lycclusive  attachment 
ti)  the  old  forms  of  preaching  truth  would  greatly 
disable  the  modern  preacher  in  his  attack  on  the  powers 
of  darkness.  It  is  the  same  precious,  unalterable  trutli, 
but  its  form  of  presentation  and  illustration  may,  and 
must,  be  diversified  to  meet  the  infinite  varieties  of  ever 
changing  error.  Our  science  and  our  art  must  keep 
full  abreast  of  all  other  arts  and  sciences.  It  will  not 
do  to  go  to  work  witli  the  match  lock  and  cross-bow, 
when  the  enemy  is  using  Minnie  rifles  and  Paixhan ^uns. 

Dr.  Moore  has  been  very  happy,  we  think,  in  selecting 
his  p<»rtion  of  the  Word  of  God — the  closing  period  of 
the  Old  Testa\nent  dispensation,  that  stretches  from  the 
return  fnun  Babylon  to  the  live  centuries  of  silence  that 
intervened  between  the  promise  of  the  Messenger  that 
was  to  prepare  the  way  of  Jehovah,  and  the  startling 
annonnconient  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  ^'Prepare 
ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  nnike  his  paths  straight."  It 
was,  as  our  author  most  apj>rojvriately  and  suggestively 
calls  it,  the  period  of  restt)ration.  It  witnessed  the  re- 
building of  the  ruined  temple  amid  the  rejoicing  hopes 
of  the  y<'ung  and  the  tearful  memories  of  the  old.  It 
was  a  twiliglit  time — but  it  was  morning  twilight  illu- 
mined by  three  bright  day-stars  which  did  not  lose  their 
gentle  and  chei-ring  radiance,  but  were  swallowed  up  by 
the  full  light  of  the  perfect  day  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness. This  whole  period  has  a  peculiar  and  tender 
interest.  It  is  all  tremulous  with  hope  and  desire.  It 
stood  on  the  ti})toe  of  anxious  and  yet  hopeful  expecta- 
tion. It  is  an  old  Scotch  custom  to  announce  the  pres- 
ence of  royalty  on  the  battle-field  by  a  peculiar  flourish 
of  trumpets.  We  hear  this  in  Malachi.  '^  The  Lord, 
whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple,  eveu 
the  Messenger  of  the  covenant  wht)m  ye  delight  in:  be- 
hold he  shall  come  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  The' shuut 
of  a  king  was  in  their  camp. 

And  is  there  not  a  speciul  illness  in  the  study  of  this 
portion  just  now,  when  we  seem  to  be  about  to  witness 
the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  for  the  churcht     For  mach 
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as  interpreters  differ  in  particulars,  thej'  agree  in  the 
great  hope  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  great  things — 
that  a  new  era  in  the  administration  of  Christ's  kingdom 
is  at  the  door. 

But  we  must  not  vaticinate.  We  would  j-atlier  express 
our  acknowledgments  to  our  author  that  he  has  not  felt 
called  to  enlighten  us  on  unfulfilled  prophecy.  We 
rejoice  that  he  has  not  been  bitten  by  the  prophetical 
ifaaniaofthe  armageddonites,  who  not  only  locate  the 
arena  for  the  great  battle,  but  call  the  combatants  by 
name,  and  kindly  suggest  the  military  policy  that  will 
lead  to  victory.  An  act  of  forethought  that  all  the  ex- 
pectant warriors  should  make  a  note  of  for  future  use. 

But  it  is  not  simply  in  the  selection  of  the  theme  that 
there  is  great  felicity,  but  in  the  whole  arrangement  and 
execution  of  \\\q  work.  The  common  vei*sion  has  its 
proper  and  yet  rarely  conceded  place  in  critical  com- 
mentaries, at  rtie  head  of  the  page,  without  obtrusively 
taking  up  too  large  a  portion  of  it:  the  new  translation  is 
accurate,  preserving  the  Hebrew  idiom  with  remarkable 
closeness,  and  not  only  prefaces  each  book,  but  is  pre- 
sented in  full  in  the  notes,  so  that  the  new  and  old  ver- 
sion, with  the  conunentary,  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
The  arrangement  of  the  page  is  incomparably  better 
than  in  any  other  work  we  have  ever  seen.  And  then 
the  notes  preserve  a  happy  medium  between  learned 
dulness  and  wearisome  fulness  of  reference  on  the  one 
band,  and  pious  but  common-place  remark  on  the  other. 
Each  portion  is  finished  off  by  inferences,  natural,  pointed, 
apothegmatic  and  pi'egnant.  Many  of  them  will  stick 
in  the  memory  of  the  reader.  And  hence  others  than 
clergymen  will  find  the  book  an  interesting  and  profita- 
ble one.  There  is  no  small  advantage  to  our  author  in 
the  fact  that,  so  far  as  English  readers  are  concerned, 
he  traverses  an  almost  untrodden  field.  Those  who  have 
made  this  remarkable  trio  of  Prophets  a  special  study, 
have  left  their  labors  for  the  most  part  buried  in  a  dead 
language.  »  We  may  give  information  to  some,  even  of 
our  clerical  readers,  when  we  record  the  names  of  la- 
bourers in  precisely  the  same  field  that  Dr.  Moure  has 
chosen.  Such  works  as  Nesi  Breves  Observationes  in 
Oomm.,  Bab.  Davidis  Kimchi  in   Aggem  Zecbariam  et 
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Malat'hinia,  Paris,  1557,  and  Willii  Pn^pliehi^  Hafrjjeus, 
Zaciiarian,  Malacliiaw  ('onimeiiit,  illustrati,  Bruinie,  163S, 
and  Vaivnii  Trifolimn  Piojdieticuiri,  liostoch,  16fi2, 
tliMu^li  covtTiiiir  })ivcitjcly  tlie  tJame  ground  with  the 
])rosiMit  W(»rk  will  most  assuredly  never  jostle  it  in  the 
c<»n)])i'titi(»n  fnr  ])iiblie  lavour.  We  think,  therefore,  that 
this  (yomnientarv  8ui))»lie8  a  defioiency  in  our  apparatus 
lor  study,  rorhajis  no  i)art  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  is 
less  read  than  the  l^-oi>het8  of  the  llestoration,  and  y^t 
they  are  full  of  hoi)e  and  encouragement  as  well  as  re- 
j>ro()f  and  warning  for  a  church  called  to  build  tlie  wall 
in  troublous  times — to  hold  the  implements  of  labour  in 
one  liand  and  the  wen]>on8  of  war  in  the  other,  and  find- 
ing it  ever  needful  to  keep  alive  a  loving,  trusting 
heart — in  order  to  gi\e  energy  and  ellicieiicy  to  b<»th — 
in  short  (»f  a  churcli  which,  tliongh  now  be^^^t  by  enemies, 
looks  with  steailfast  faith  to  the  coming  of  a  better  day. 

The  i)nblisher  has  done  his  jmrtof  the  work  well,  with 
the  excej)tiou  of  a  few  typograjihical  errors  and  the  very 
renuirkable  omission  of  an  interclause  of  the  new  trans- 
lation of  eh.  1,  vs.  7,  of  Ilaggai,  ami  found  t»n  i»age  (>0. 
"VVe  are  disjH)sed,  however,  to  enter  our  protest  in  U-half 
of  the  I'Tthren  who  are  low  in  jmrse,  against  the  size 
and  consetjuent  cost  of  the  work.  It  might  have  been 
imblislu'd  in  a  neat  and  liandsome  duodecimo, -and  thus 
nave  come  within  the  means  of  a  much  larger  circle  of 
those  who  would  greatly  apjavciale  its  ])erusal.  The 
price  oi  two  iloliars  for  a  Coiiimentary  on  thive  of  the 
minor  Prophets  would  suggest  a  painful  ijuestitui  in  the 
rule  of  throe  to  many  a  pour  clergynum. 

Put  by  far  the  niost  striking  point  in  this  work  is  f«»urd 
in  liie  introduction.  We  have  tii^t,  a  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  the  Pn>phetic  gift,  which  is  defined  as  '*6oine- 
thing  bestowed  by  Ciod  on  any  one,  by  virtue  of  which 
he  was  ijualifiod  and  authorized  to  speak  authoritatively 
for  him."  Tiie  l^o}»het  is  one  who  speaks  instead  kA 
another,  and  that  without  reference  to  the  question, 
whether  the  anhor.ncement  refers  to  pre>ent,  jmst 
or  tuture.  Tlun  tlllows  a  liow  and  very  striking  classi- 
fication ^^i  y\w  viiii'creht  modes  of  CiotPs  manitestati«»ns  to 
mait.  First,  :ho  theopijanee,  in  which  God  revealed 
hiuibolf  by  visiUu  appearances,  and  extending  tliroagh 
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the  Patriarchal  dispensation,  and  closing  vith  the  mis- 
sion of  Moses.  Tlie  Mosaic  (lisj^cnsation  is  termed  thcop- 
nciistic,  because  in  it  God  revealed  himself  mediately 
through  inspired  men.  The  third' dispensation  is  the 
Christian,  and  which  is  called  theologic,  because  in  it 
God  reveals  himself  ])ermanently  by  inspired  writings. 
This  classification  deserves  attention,  and  for  a  full  com- 
pr^ension  of  its  character  and  bearings  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  extended  discussion  of  it,  to  be  found  in 
this  excellent  Introductiun. 

In  discujising  the  literature  of  these  three  prophetic 
books,  our  author  pays  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  wonder- 
ful genius,  learning  and  service!  of  John  Calvin  in  re- 
vealing the  mind  of  the  Spirit  as  here  recorded.  Indeed 
it  seems,  that  while  many  of  the  older  conanentaries  are 
becoming  mere  library  lumber  or  repositories  of  curious, 
exploded  theories  of  intcr[>retation,  that  the  great  thinker 
and  theologian  of  the  Iletormation  is  getting  a  firmer 
hold  on  the  reverence  and  aitection  of  the  most  advanced 
.minds  amongst  us.  There  are  some  statues  so  gigantic 
in  proportions  that  they  are  not  seen  to  advantage  except 
at  a  distance.  So  it  has^i>een  with  him.  For  a  time 
after  the  great  impulse  which  he  gave  to  the  generation 
in  which  he  lived  it  was  i'ashi- suable  to  neglect  him. 
But  now  he  is  again  rising  above  the  horizon,  a  luminary 
of  the  first  maj!:nitude,  whose  calm  and  serene  radiance 
will,  as  we  trust,  shine  on  the  way  of  life  till  the  end  of 
time.* 

We  close  this  work  with  a  feeling  of  profound  satisfac- 
tion and  recommend  it  to  all  students  of  the  Bible.  And 
a  reperusal  of  these  three  Prophets,  with  the  lights  that 
are  now  olfered,  is  suggestive  at  once  of  hope  and  fear. 
For  as  we  are  cheered  by  i)romise  of  the  speedy  and 
glorious  coming  of  the  Son  of  God,  we  are  reminded 
that  when  he  c^mes  he  \\\\\  inaugurate  a  day  of  searcii- 
ing  scrutiny,  lie  will  be  as  refiner's  fire  and  as  fullers' 
8oap.^  He  brings,  therefore,  both  blessings  and  cursings. 
And  while  we   trace   the  first  streaks  of  the   morning 

*  Wc  notice,  with  spocial  j>lea:<ure,  that  Dr.  Schaff,  in  his  n<'W  work 
on  Eciigiua  in  America,  ackiiowledij^ed  that  Calyiaisni  ia  the.  <lominant 
inflneiice  in  the  American  Church. 
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light  we  catch  agliinpseofconsnming  fire  that  shall  burn 
the  enemies  of  God. 
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II.  A  Short  Account  of  the  Ancient  History^  Present 
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By  (tkoroe  Rkate,  K»n,^  London,  Printed- for  R  <fe 
J.  DoDSLEY,  in  Pali  MaU^  1761. 

ITadServetus  been  burned  by  the  Romanists  at  Vienna, 
we  shonld  probably  never  have  heard  his  name;  or  at 
most,  his  case  would  have  excited  no  higher  interest  than 
the  thousands  of  martyrs  who  have  fallen  victims  to  In- 
quisitorial power.  His  wild  speculations  in  theology, 
together  with  his  more  useful  discoveries  in  j)hysiological 
science,  would  have  been  swept  into  oblivion  by  the 
flames  of  Papal  justice. 

We  initiate  our  present  effort  with  this  (as  some  may 
•think,)  bold  announcemeot,  that  our  readers  may  l>ear 
in  mind  the  proposition  which  we  hope  to  dpmonstrate; 
and  that  they  may  fairly  and  fully  weigh  all  the  facts  as 
they  >}ia]i  be  given  in  detail.  Rome  had  consigned 
myriads  of  God's  most  faithful  ones  to  the  rack,  the  fire, 
and  the  clungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  for  the  daioning 
heresy  of  calling  in  question  her  dogmas  and  authority, 
until  these  thin<j3  cartie  to  be  considered  matters  of 
course ;  and  until,  from  the  vast  numl)crs  of  her  victims, 
a  single  name,  unless  one  of  marked  emineuce,  was  lost 
from  public  view. 
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But  few  of  all  the  distin^nisherl  names  connected  with 
the  great  Kofortnation  of  the  16th  century  have  ohtained 
a  more  world-wide  renown  tlian  that  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  And  for  whrft  reason?  Not  be- 
cause, like  Luther,  Mclanchthon,  Calvin  and  others,  he 
battled  manfully  "for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,"  and  contributed  much  to  the  purging  of  the 
church  from  error  and  delusion ;  not  because  of  any  sig- 
nal service  he  rendered  to  the  temporal  interests  of  man- 
kind; not  even  because  he  died  a  martyr  at  the  stake, 
for  the  theological  oj)inion8  he  sought  to  promulgate  to 
the  world;  but  because  he  suffered  at  the  hands  cA'  those 
professing  the  Reformed  faith  under  the  vxtlls  of  Geneva, 
Men  of  every  shade  of  fiiith,  from  the  most  orthodox  to 
thQ  most  heretical,  can  easily  perceive  now  that  the  prac- 
tice of  persecution  for  religious  opinions  but  illy  com- 
portp  with  the  pure  and  correct  Gospel  precepts  which* 
were  taught  in  that  republican  city.  But  theii  thechief- 
est  Reformers  had  not  so  learned  the  doctrines  of  their 
Divine  Master  as  to  realize  that  the  weapons  of  their 
warfare  were  not  carnal.  Tliose  clouds  of  error  and 
superstition,  which  had  enveloped  the  church  in  their 
folds  for  a  thousand  years,  had  only  begun  to  break 
away  and  admit  the  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  to 
the  minds  of  men.  The  whole  system  of  truth,  as  re- 
'Vealed  in  the  precepts  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  in 
faith  and  practice,  was  not  yet  fully  grasped  and  clearly 
understood,  even  by  the  mightiest  minds  and  the  purest 
spirits  of  the  Reformation.  The  consequence  was  that 
Servetus  fell  before  the  power  of  a  Protestant  tribunal, 
just  as  he  would  have  done  at  the  hands  of  Romanists  a 
few  months  before,  had  not  circumstances  prevented. 

But  at  whose  door  lies  the  sin  of  putting  the  heretic: 
to  death?  We  anticipate  the  answer  which  many^  and 
perhaps  the  world  generally,  would  give.  Romanists, 
and  many  Protestants  too,  for  generations  past  have  un- 
hesitatingly visited  the  crime  on  the  great  Genevan  Re- 
former. By  many,  of  whom  we  should  have  expected 
other  sentiments,  Calvin  has  been  regarded  as  the  venge- 
ful and  truculent  muinierer  of  Servetus.  And  from  ab 
sence  of  the  necessary  testimony  in  the  case,  the  most 
ardent  professors  of  that  system  of  faith  so  clearly  set 
Vol.  IX.— No.  4.  7 
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ibrth  in  the  immortal  "Institutes,"  have  been  borne 
along  ])y  tlio  tido  «»r  |uiblic  opinion,  and  only  enabled  to 
ottVr  a  plan-^ihli*  dr^onco  for  their  adiiorence  to  his  doc- 
trines, by  .•^epiiratiiitr  thorn  from  the  life  of  Calvin  himself. 

But  justice,  though  tardy,  seems  at  last  to  have  entered 
npon  its  perfect  work.  The  errors  of  the  writers  npon 
this  subject  heretofore,  seem  now  likely  to  be  corrected. 
Not  a  few  during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  have 
professed  to  give  correct  narratives  of  this,  at  least  one 
of  the  niost  remarkable  trials  ever  had  before  a  human 
tribunal.  De  la  Koclie,  Mosheim,  Alwoerden,  and  Jen- 
nebier  during  the  last  ccntnry,  and  Fleury,  Trechsel, 
Valayre  and  Audin  of  the  present,  have  given  the  results 
of  their  labours.  Some  of  these  wrote  with  undisguised 
hostility  to  Calvin  and  his  doctrines ;  and  all,  in  theabsence 
^ofthe  authentic  data,  wliich  were  absolutely  necessary  toa 
fair  exp(»sition  of  the  solemn  ])rocedure.  Aiidtn,  one  of 
the  most  recent,  and  a  Rc)manist,  wrote  his  ''  Vie  d<' 
Cnlrln^^'^  as  a  set  oif  to  D'Aubigne's  History  of  the  Ee- 
formation.  Mauiuler  too,  represents  the  agency  of  Calvin 
in  the  death  of  Servetus  as  leaving  an  indelible  stain  on 
his  character. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  late  Dr.  Thos.  McCrie  con- 
templated giving  the  world  a  life  of  Calvin,  as  he  had 
done  tliat  of  Scotland's  great  Keformer,  Knox;  and  for 
this  purjjose  sent  his  scm,  John  McCrie,  to  Geneva,  to^ 
examine  the  registers  of  the  city,  and  thus  draw  upon 
original  sources  tor  his  materials.  A  biography  of  Cal- 
vin from  a  Scottish  stan<l  point,  to  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  that  of  his  'Mrue  yoke  fellr»w"  Knox,  would  bean 
invaluable  coi»tri]>ution  to  Presbyterian  literature.  But 
the  intentioTis  of  both  father  and  son  were  fi  ustrated  by  a 
wise  Providence,  which  called  them  to  go  up  higher;  and 
the  work  is  !iow  in  the  hands  of  another  of  the  same 
family.  Rev.  Thomas  McCrie,  who  will,  if  God  permit,  ere 
long  give  the  re^ults  of  their  united  efforts  to  the  world. 

lint  our  regrets  for  the  loss  of  the  labonrs  of  two  emi- 
nently qualihed  friends  of  Calvin  have  been  more  than 
mitigated  by  the  elfurlo  that  have  been  made  by  one  of 
a  uilKrrent  faith  from  the  great  Reformer,  and  whose 
testimony  consequently  comes  to  ns  divested  of  the  sus- 
picion of  prejudice  in  his  favour. 
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The  original  rccr>rd8  of  the  trial  of  Servetus  before  the 
'^Little  Cuuncil  uf  Getieva''  were,  until  recently,  supposed 
to  be  lost.  We  have  now  the  t«ati.sfaction  of  ainiouncing 
that  this  is  not  the  fact.  And  thediscovery  of  these  records 
is  due  to  the  eftbrts  of  one  not  uf  Calvin's  faith.  We  may 
then  reosonably  anticipate  that  he  ''will  a  plain,  unvarn- 
ished tale  deliver."  In  1844,  Mons.  Albert  Rilliet,  whom 
We  learn  to  bii  a  Unitarian  Clergyman  (»f  Geneva,  ])ub- 
libhed  a  bruclmrc  or  treatise  on  this  proceeding,  which 
was  based  upon  the  original  documents  which  had  not 
been  before  j)ublished  ov  examined.  In  this  tractate  we 
now  have  probably  all  the  light  that  we  ever  can  have 
until  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  made  known  at  the 
judfirmeut  bar.* 

To  present  even  a  cursory  view  of  the  life  of  Calvin, 
woald  be  both  unnecessary,  and  far  exceed  our  4)rescribed 
limits.  But  to  do  justice  to  the  labours  of  Mons.  Rilliet, 
we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  notice  the  j»rincipal  events 
in  the  life  of  his  antagonist  before  the  tragic  scene  which 
closed  with  his  death. 

Michael  Servetus,  also  called  Reves,  was  a  Spaniard, 
a  native  of  Villanova  in  Arragon.  lie  first  saw  the 
light  about  1500,  and  was  consequently  of  about  the  same 
age  with  Calvin.  At  an  early  age  he  exhibited  a  taste 
for  religious  8j)ecidations,  and  a  decided  aversion  to  the 
scholastic  theology  of  the  Roniish  Church.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  traits  of  character,  his  father,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  designed  iiim  for  the  church,  fearing 
that  his  speculations  njight  expose  him  to  the  fury  of  the 
Inc^uisition,  changed  his  purj)ose,  and  sent  him  to  the 
University  of  Toulouse,  to  study  law.  Here  he  became 
associated  with  some  young  men  who  had  imbibed  the 
doctrines  of  Lutljer,  and  at  their  solicitations  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  theology  with  them.  Being  now 
deeply  interested  in  the  new  doctrines,  and  ambitious  to 
distinguish  hinibclf  in  the  work  of  the  Reformation,  he 
left  Toulouse  and  travelled  over  Italy,  where,  in  Februaj-v, 
1630,  lie  was  present   at   the  coronation  of  Charles   V. 

*It6  title  iu  the  original  French  is,  "Relation  du  Procea  Criminel  In- 
tente  a  Geneve,  en  1653.  contr'c  Michel  Servet,  redigee  d'apres  les  Docu- 
ments Origijiiuix,  par  Albert  Killiet" 
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Passing  into  (Jcrinany,  liestc»p})e(l  at  Biile,  the  residence 
of  a!;colani])M(lius.  Tlie  latter,  wno  at  first  welcomed 
Lim,  soon  discovered  that  he  abjured  vastly  more  than 
the  errors  of  Rome  ;  and  differed  not  less  with  the  Re- 
formed than  with  the  adherents  of  the  Pope.  The  dis- 
covery of  his  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Triuity  de- 
tached OP^cohuiipadins  from  him,  and  he  experienced  the 
same  cold  reception  from  nucer  and  Capito  at  Strasburg. 

I)eni>unced  by  these  Eeformers,  he  detenuiued  now  to 
^ct  for  hiinself,  and  to  form  a  ))arty  of  his  own  through 
the  influence  of  his  writings.  In  1531,  he  published  his 
first  Work  at  Ilagenau,  entitled  De  Trinitatis  ErrorihuSs 
Libri  VII.  This  was  succeeded  by  another  work  in  the 
following  year,  entitled  Dialogorura  de  Trinitate^  Libri 
il.  A  copy  of  each  of  these  books  is  now  in  the  Angelic 
Library  at  Kome,  in  both  of  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  rejected.  These  writings  were  not  without 
their  intiuence,  both  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
formation and  in  promoting  heresy  and  schism.  Totbeni 
Dr.  McCrie  traces  the  sources  of  the  errors  that  prevailed 
in  Italy  in  the  10th  century.* 

The  j)ublic:ition  of  these  opinions  brought  down  upon 
Scivetus  a  storm  of  o})p08ition  from  the  Reformers  at 
IJale  and  Strasburg,  which  he  was  illy  able  to  encounter. 
And  not  met'ting  with  the  success  which  lie  had  antici- 
pated, he  resolved  to  change  both  his  name  and  profes- 
sion. Assuming  the  mime  of  Villeneuve,  ho  went  to 
Paris  t(»  pur-uu  the  study  of  medicine.  As  an  indication 
of  the  brilliant,  though  ill-directed  genius  of  the  man,  it 
appears  evident  that  lie  made  the  first  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  bloo'd,  more  than  seventy  years  before 
the  announcement  of  Harvey. 

During  his  stay  in  Paris,  he  still  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  Theology,  anrl  for  the  first  time  sought  an  inter- 
view with  Calvin,  who  was  then  in  the  city,  but  failed 
in  obtaining  it.  Prom  Paris  he  went  to  Lyons,  where, 
to  earn  the  means  of  support,  he  became  corrector  of  the 

tjress,  and   j)ul)]ished   an  edition   of  the  geography   of 
^tolem.y  wi:li  ii«)tes.     Returning  again  to  Paris  in  1537, 
he  taught  hiat hematics,  gf  gniphy,  and  astrology  ;    the 

*  History  of  ReformAtiou  ia  Italy,  pp.  150,  16L 
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last  of  which  drew  down  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  the 
Sorboiuie,  and  a  sentence  of  Parliament.  From  Paris 
h^  Wftnt  to  Charlieu,  where  he  practised  medicine.  In 
1541^1tetook  up  his  residence  in  Vienne  in  Dauphine,  a 
ploc^'JMbtided  to  be  little  less  memorable  in  his  history 
than  (reneva  itself,  where  he  enjjaged  in  the  duties  of 
his  profession,  and  also  in  some  literary  labours. 

It  was  at  Vienne  that  ho  first  entered  into  correspon- 
dence with  Calvin.  His  acquaintance  had  been  cut  by 
the  Reformers  in  Germany,  and  ho  now  essayed  the  as- 
similation of  a  mind  mightier  than  theirs  to  his  peculiar 
theological  tenets.  But  as  might  have  been  expected, 
he  was  foiled  here  in  a  more  signal  manner  than  before. 
So  far  from  finding  a  pliant  tool,  on  whom  he  should  be 
able  to  impress  his  soul-destroying  dogmas,  he  found 
himself  all  at  once  in  the  hands  of  an  intellectual  giant 
of  unyielding  principle,  and  was  doomed  to  mourn  over 
a  bitter  discomfiture,  the  mortification  of  which  doubt- 
less, at  a  later  period,  instigated  liim  to  a  retaliation  on 
the  Reformer,  in  a  manner  which  he  hoped  to  find  more 
effectual  than  a  theological  dispute.  For  about  six  years 
Calvin  endured  the  discussion  of  the  loathsome  errors 
and  the  insulting  language  of  his  antagonist,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  converting  him  to  the  truth.  At  last  he  de- 
nounced him  as  incorrigible;  and  in  February,  1546,  he 
wrote  to  Viret  that  famous  letter,  in  which  he  avows 
his  determination  to  render  the  heretic's  visit  to  Geneva 
fatal  to  him,  should  he  exercise  the  temerity  to  venture 
thither;  ^^  Xam  si  venerit,  modo  valeat  mea  authoritas, 
vivam  exire  numquam  patiar.'-* 

Meanwhile  the  Spaniard  was  not  idle.  lie  was  labo- 
riously engaged  on  the  great  work  of  his  life — a  work 
which  was  (destined,  ere  long,  to  call  forth  the  thunders 
of  both  Popish  and  Protestant  tribunals,  and  wind  up 
his  earthly  career.  This  book  was  entitled  ChridianisJai 
Hestitutio^  not  simply  a  refutation  of  one  particular  doc- 
trine, but  an  entire  system  of  theology,  combatting  alike 
"  the  monstrous  absurdities  of  Rome,  and  the  pretended 
reforms  of  Protestant  doctors."    ''And  had  it  b«jen  able,'' 

*  Henry  quotes  this  letter'  ad  written  to  Farel,  then  at  Metz.  Alex. 
Morua,  apenonal  friend  of  Calvin,  and  other:*,  reiuoned  strenuously  against 
iU  genainenMB.    Henry't  Life  of  Calvin,  toL  %  pw  181. 
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says  Ilillii't,  ^^to  toicii  itself*  into  |)ii]>licity,  tljc  imnie  of 
StTvetiis  iiiii^lit  not  li}ive'iiw4iki'?i(»(l,  as  now,  only  the  idea 
of  Jinti-Trinitariun,"  p.  <)0.  From  a])ass*»^e  quoted  fn)ra 
this  Work  l)y  Si<r!noncl,  Servetus  must  have  beio.  Inr  from 
Unitarianifim.  Tliough  ivjeetinL^  tlie  doctrin«-  of  the 
Trinity,  he  uses  the  followinj^  lan^iiajre : — 8]»iaking  of 
C'hri^t,  he  Hays,  '*  ippo  non  sit  creatuni,  nee  liiiirae  po- 
tentiae,  si-d  vere  a<lorandn8  veniH(ine  Deiis."  Tinier  he 
denied  his  humanity,  and  made  him  the  absolute  God. 
Tin's  eonelnsion  he  jirrived  at,  however,  from  any  other 
than  exalted  and  e(»rrect  views  of  God  or  the  Sou  of 
(i<k1.  lie  was  a  thon»ujrh  Pantheist,  with  liim  every 
thing  was  a  part  <»f  the  Divine  nature.  The  bench  on 
whieh  he  sat,  and  even  the  <levil  liimself,  he  avowed  be- 
fore the  (-ouneil  of  (-reueva,  were  parts  of  the  Divine 
essenee.  ("hrist,  therefore,  was  the  *^veru8  Deus,"  and 
to  be  adore<l  in  a  no  higher  sense  than  bloeks  of  wood, 
and  tiends  in  the  netht-r  world.  Tlie  Trinity  lie  ciiarac- 
ti*ri/.ed  on  his  trial  as  a  three  headed  monster,  a  *' Cer- 
berus, the  dreams  of  Augustine,  and  an  invention  of  the 
devil." — p.  US. 

AtKr  an  inelleetual  overture  to  a  bookstdler  at  Bali, 
Servetus  proeureil  the  printing  of  the  "^  Ift^fittttw-  at 
Vienne,  a  j>rinter  of  that  phiee*  having  ctm^'Uted  to 
eonstruet  a  see  ret  w«Mkshop  ft^r  the  ]>urp<»^e.  The  lKK»k 
apjK-ari'd  ab«»ut  the  beginning  of  the  yoar  15r»or  Five 
bales  i»f  copii's  worr  si'Ht  ti»  Lyons ;  as  many  to  Chatil- 
lon  :  still  nu»re  to  Franktort ;  and-  ot!iei"s  to  Cieueva. 
(>nei'f  the  ct>pie<  fell  intt>  the  iiands  of  C'alvin,  ]>y  what 
nuans,  doos  nvi  aj^poar.  It  is  not  jUi^bable,  however, 
tliat  he  was  the  tirsr  in  Geneva  lo  get  pi•s5ie^*^i^^n  of  tiic 
work  ;  nor  was  he  the  person  wlio  furnished  thi;  info^ 
mat  ion  to  tin'  VIi-nneM',  wiiieh  led  to  tlie  arrest  of  the 
authvM'.  The  paper  warfaiv  aeivss  the  Swiss  Alps  Inid  tor 
s^nne  vears  ei'a>ed,  antl  Calvin  wa<  amply  »>eeupied  in 
*ictl!inu-  the  riligious  faith  and  juilitieul  institutions  vi 
Gefieva,  ilh»ugl»  he  d^'ubtless  kept  a  sleepless  eye  upon 
o\w  w!ii«m  lu  a:uw  to  be  so  dangert»us  an  enemy,  so  long 


K<-. 


\\\:\\ 


'luuihvd  mill's  «.•!*  Iiim. 


How  then  wa>  the  diseovurv  made  t     AVho  was  the  iu- 


•  WUliMu  Quoroult,  ^^Tene«r  oi  Ui«  Arohhuhop**  praii  at  ViADiM. 
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former?  There  lived  at  this  time,  at  Geneva,  a  Freuch 
nobleman  from  Lvonp,  who  had  1\vA  thither  tVotti  perse- 
cution, by  the  name  of  William  do  Trie.  De  Trie  had  a 
near  relation  at  Lyons  still  in  the  bosom  of  the  Komish 
church,  by  the  name  of  Arneys.  A  correspondence  be- 
tween tliese  two  persons  first  led  to  the  dii^closnres  which 
were  followed  by  such  tragical  results.  The  blood  of 
Protestant  worthies  had  been  ruthlessly  shed  in  that  part 
of  France,  and  it  seemed  just  i^ronnd  of  complaint  on 
the  part  of  De  Trie,  that  a  blasphemer  like  Servetus 
should  be  tolerated  under  the  same  authority.  Hence, 
he  wrote  to  Arneys,  reproadiing  him  and  his  clmrch 
for  suffering  such  evils  to  exist  nnmolested  within  its 
pale,  and  claiming  that  such  crimes  were  more  effec- 
tually punished  in  Protestant  Geneva.  Referring  to 
Servetus  and  his  book,  he  says,  ''  Suppose  now  that  a 
man  should  declare  that  the  Trinity  in  which  vve  believe 
is  a  Cerbcrns,  a  hellish  monster,  and  should  heap  upon 
it  all  imaginable  abuse,  and  make  a  mock  at  all  which 
the  ancient  fathers  have  said  thereon  ; — in  what  light 
would  such  a  man  appear  among  you?  IIow  base  a 
thing  it  is  that  they  should  be  led  to  death  who  acknowl- 
edge that  there  is  one  only  God,  and  tliat  praver  must 
be  offered  to  him  in  the  name  (»f  «Ir  us  Christ,  wliile  such 
a  man  as  this,  (Servetus,)  who  regards  Christ  as  an  idol^ 
who  tramples  on  all  the  prirciples  of  faith,  revives  all 
the  absurdities  of  the  old  heretics,  condemns  the  baptism 
of  children,  calling  it  a  devilish  invention, — should  be 
held  in  esteem  among  you,  and  treated  as  if  he  had  done 
nothing  amiss  !  T!ic  man  to  whom  1  refer  is  a  Spaniard 
or  Portuguese,  Miciiael  Servetus  by  name.  But  he  is 
known  bv  that  of  Villeneuve,  plays  the  physician,  and 
has  just  nad  a  work  printed  at  Arnoullet's  office  in  Vi- 
enne."  In  this  letter,  De  Trie  enclosed  the  title,  the 
register,  and  the  first  four  leaves  of  the  "Kestitutio."* 

This  appeal  stung  Arneys  to  the  quick,  and  he  imme- 
diately placed  the  letter  in  the  hands  of  Ory,  the  in([nisi- 
tor  of  the  diocese  at   Lyons.     Servetus  was  forthwitii 
.arrested,  and  underwent  an  examination  at  Vienne  before 
iMoutgiron,   the  general-lieutenant   of  Dauphina.     The 

*  HeDiy,  vol.  ii  p.  180. 
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result  of  tliifi  examination  was  a  failure  in  lixing-the 
authorshi})  ^n  8ervotiis.  Tlie  examination  of  Queroult, 
and  the  «)|)orativos  in  the  ]>rinting  ofiice  was  attended 
with  no  Ix'tter  KuccesR.  De  Trie  was  tlien  written  to  for 
fuller  infui-nvition,  and  lie  was  enabled  to  furnish  it.  It 
will  be  seen  here  that  De  Trie,  who  -had  brought  the 
charge  against  lJ>ervetu8,  in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend, 
was  now  laid  under  the  necessity  of  establishing  it,  or 
stand  convicted  of  slandering  his  neighbor.  He  had 
asserted  that  the  ]»hysician  at  Vienne,  bearing  the  name 
of  A'illeneuve,  was  Servetus,  and  the  author  of  the  here- 
tical book:  he  must  make  good  the  proof.  His  only 
resource  was  in  the  hands  of  Calvin.  jSorvetus,  in  his 
letters  to  him,  had  acknowledged  and  explained  his 
chango  of  name,  and  suflicient  testimony  was  found  in 
this  correspondence  to  satisfy  the  judges  of  the  guilt  of 
their  prisoner,  and  tinally  render  their  verdict  against 
liim.  It  was  with  much  difficulty,  liowever,  that  De  Trie 
jn-evailed  on  Calvin  to  allow  the  use  of  these  letters,  and 
a  conscientious  regard  for  the  cause  of  truth,  at  last  indu- 
ced him  to  content.  Servetus,  fully  realizing  the  conse- 
(jnences  that  awaited  him,  when  he  saw  his  letters  in  the 
hands  of  his  judges,  took  measures  to  e'llect  his  escajHi 
from  the  ju-isons  of  the  palace  at  Vienne,  while  his 
trial  was  still  juMiding.  Tijis  was  on  the  7th  of  April. 
The  proce>s  against  him,  however,  was  still  continued, 
and  on  tlu'  17th  of  June,  a  sentence  was  returned  by  the 
ordinary  tribunal  kj{  the  Bailiwick  of  Vienne,  condemn- 
ing him  to  the  llames*  The  sentence  was  duly  executed 
the  same  tlay,  as  far  as  it  couhl  be.  on  the  ''Place 
Charneve,-"'  by  burning  the  effigj*  of  the  criminal,  after 
hanging  it  on  the  gal]t)\vs,  together  with  a  ]»ale  of  his 
boi^ks,*  in  a  slow  lire. 

For  about  three  months  after  his  escape,  Servetus  lay 
ci»nce!ilid  in  Franco.  Hut  fearing  that  he  might  fall  into 
the  p«nvor  of  liis  enemies,  he  ri;solved  on  fleeing  to  Xa- 
j)les,  he  hiu^clf  said,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the 
duties  of  his  ]>rotessio:i.  Whether  this  was  his  real  de- 
sign or  nv)t,  hi'  louk  Geneva  in  his  route,  most  probably 

*  Tlirtv  oiipio-*  v)f  tho  "Rostitutio"  are  siiU  in  existence,  one  of  whicb  is  in 
Vbo  kingV  library  at  Tariis  oKt«iikg  with  the  iniu*l6  of  the  author,  M.  SI  Y. 
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with  a  view  of  trying  his  fortunes  in  a  ])lace,  wliere  tlie 
condition  of  atFair^*  was  not  unknown  to  liini. 

We  have  now  seen  what  Korno  wuuld  have  done  with 
the  heretic,  could  she  liave  laid  her  hands  on  him. 
Though  out  of  her  grasp,  lier  sentence  of  outlawry  and 
death  were  still  in  force  against  him.  Apprehension  of 
his  body  would  have  consigned  it  to  the  same  fate  with 
his  effigy  and  his  books.  And  after  he* had  been  appre- 
hended in  Geneva,  she  formally  demanded  the  rendition 
of  the  fugitive  as  the  subject  of  an  auto  d<i  fe^  in  the 
market  place  of  Vienne.  And  if  w^ith  her  it  is  a  solemn 
duty  to  burn  iieretics,  let  her  and  all  others  remember 
the  precept,  "  let  him  that  is  without  sin  cast  the  lirst 
stone." 

Let  us  now  follow  our  hero  on,  and  see  how  he  will 
acquit  himself  when  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sentence 
that  impended  over  him.  One  would  have  supposed 
tliat  his  recent  dangers  and  hazardous  escape  would 
have  rendered  him  weary  of  similar  perils.  But  Serve- 
tns  was  one  of  tiiose  restless,  fiery  spirits  that  seemed 
to  delight  in  fomenting  strife  and  courting  danger. 
Coleridge  said,  that  ^'  if  any  poor  fanatic  ever  thrust 
himself  into  the  flames,  that  man  was  Servetus." 

*  But  before  proceeding  to  consider  liis  case,  in  the 
hands  of  Protestant  judges,  we  must  recur  for  a  little 
while  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  city  where  he  sought 
an  asylum.  The  Republic  of  Geneva  is  little  more  than 
a  point  on  the  map  of  Euro])e,  with,  a  few  miles  of  de- 
tached territory,  washed  by  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Rhone.  And  yut  from  this  point,  lying  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Leman  lake., radiated  full  three  hundred 
yeazs  ago,  those  eternal *princi pies  of  civilization,  state 
policy,  and  religious  trntli,  to  which  we  in  this  far  dis- 
tant age  and  clime,  can  never  acknowledge  ourselves 
too  much  indebted.  One  of  the  first  cities  of  the  Allo- 
broges,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ciesar,  Geneva,  fell  suc- 
cessively under  the  dominion  of  the  Emi)erors  of  Rome, 
France  and  Germany,  and  the  kings  of  Burgundy,  till 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  For  about  five  hun- 
dred years  afterwards,  the  government  was  exercised  by 
the  bishops,  to  whom  the  emperors  had  resigned  their 
ai^thoritj,  bnt  who  were  involved  in  almost  ceaseless 
Vol.  IX.— No.  4.  8 
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contests  with  the  counts  of  Geneva  and  Savoy,  for  the 
supreme  autliority.  The  in^ngnration  of  the  reforma- 
tion ended  tliis  quarrel,  and  in  1534  and  1535,  Geneva 
became  a  republic,  and. by  degrees  obtained  that  form  of 
govei'nment  wliicii  exists  substantially  to  this  day.  Con- 
sequently when  Servetus  entered  the  city  in  Angost, 
1653,  the  people  had  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  for  about  eighteen  years.  But  with 
Geneva,  the  reformation  was  not  a  transition  from  a  cor- 
rupt religion,  to  one  conformed  strictly  to  the  pure  pre- 
>  cepts  of  the  Gospel.    The  people  bad  groaned  under  the 

tyranny  of  the  Crosier,  and  longed  to  free  themselves 
^^.  from  Lpiscopal  rule,  long  before  tliey  heard  of  the  doc- 

'*^*'  trines  of  Luther  and  Zuingle;  and  whei^these  drtj^ines 

of  abjuration  of  Rome  were  preached,  they  were  recciv- 
ed,  partly  at  least,  as  a  means  of  freeing  them  from  the 
supremacy  of  the  bishops,  and  securing  the  protective 
alliance  of  Berne.  The  love  of  independence,  far  more 
than  r.  sincere  desire  to  know  and  practice  the  truth — 
.  anti-catholicisni,  more  than  love  of  the  pure  princi- 
t^  ciples  of  the  Gospel,  opened  their  hearts  to  the  recep- 

kAc^l *  tion  of  the  new  faith,  and  ransjed  them  on  the  side  of 

Sv**,  the  Reformation.     Accustomea  too  to  habits  ofunres- 

"•■.■"V  trained  licentiousness,  and  all  manner  of  sensual  plea- 

sures, it  was  no  easy  matter  for  them  to  reform  their 
lives  when  they  changed  their  constitution.  The  noblesse 
of  the  city  were,  to  a  melancholy  extent,  the  foremost 
and  most  shameless  in  these  libertine  practices.  A  few, 
and  perhaps  a  few  only  of  the  native  Genevese  were  truly 
converted  to  Christ,  and  realized  that  bis  yoke  was  easj 
and  iiis  burden  light.  But  Geneva  was  a  free  city,  and 
consequently  an  asylum  for  the  people  of  God,  who  had 
been  exiled  for  conscience  sakeJrora  their  own  lands. 
'Here,  Scotland's  great  reformer.  Knox,  in  after  years, 
found  a  refuge  from  the  fury  of  persecution  under  the 
bloody  Mary.  And  here,  at  the  trying  period  of  which 
we  now  speak,  thousands  had  congregated  from  various 
popish  kingdoms,  and  especially  from  France  and  Italy, 
that  they  might  epjoy  the  pure  worship  of  God  in  safety 
and  peace.  So  great  a  number  of  these  refugees  hailed 
from  France  like  Calvin,  that  they  were  oommionly  de- 
signated by  the  name  of  ^fi'enck^  to  distingg^h  them 
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from  the  native  Genevese.  Airnmg  tlie^^e,  true  religion 
found  its  faithful  adherents  ;  among  the  latter  were  the 
libertines,  who  were  restive  and  factious  under  any  strict 
rnle,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  The  latter  being 
natives,  citizens  and  Burgesses,  constituted  the  "general 
council,"  and  possessed  the  law-making  power,  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  stranger  inhabitants.*  To  strike 
down  high  imaginations  like  tliese,  and  cleanse  the  city 
from  all  its  iuipurities,  was  found  a  far  more  formidable' 
undertaking  than  freeing  it  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
Vatican.  Farel  and  Viret  had  been  the  instruments  un- 
der God  of  initiating  the  work  of  reform.  Farel  had 
(^reached  before  the  Council;  the  nuns  of  St.  Clair  had 
eft-Xbe  city,  and  the  monks  and  all  the  monuments  of 
Popish  supremacy  had  been  swept  away.  But  a  corrupt 
religion  was  banished,  and  not  fully  supplanted  as  yet 
by  a  better:  and  as  a  legitimate  consequence,  violence 
and  faction  reigned  to  a  fearful  extent. 

This  state  of  things  prevailed  in  Geneva,  when  Calvin 
ill  1536,  flying  from  his'  native  France  to  Germany, 
where  he  might  labor  in  safety  for  the  cause  of  God  and 
truth,  passed  through  the  city.  In  no  jjortion  of  Europe 
was  a  master-n)ind  like  his  more  needed,  than  at  Geneva 
at  this  time.  He  would  fain  pass  on  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  Farel ;  but  the  ujan  of  God,  who  had  with 
his  own  hands,  torn  down  the  idols  and  crucifixes  in 
Geneva,  denounced  the  vengeance  of  heaven  against 
him,  unless  he  remained  and  gave  himself  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  truth  there.  This  solemn  appeal  changed 
his  mind,  and  Calvin  at  once  set  about  the  arduous  work 
of  reforming  thje  morals  as  well  as  settling  the  religious 
faith  of  Geneva.  But  mighty  as  were  his  efforts  and  his 
influence,  he  found  ^'old  Adam  too  strong  for  young 
Melanchthon."  Libertinism  was  yet  too  mighty  to  be 
brought  under  the  pure  and  benign  reign  of  the  Gospel. 
But  with  Calvin,  there  was  no  alternative  but  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  Bible.  And  for  his  faithfnlness  he  was 
expelled  the  city,  together  with  Farel  and  Cordeir,  in 
less  than  two  yeai's  ai'iei'  his  entrance  into  it. 

But  Geneva, — like  France  at  a  subsequent  period, — 

*  Reati,  p.  65,  et  seq. 
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made  the  important  diecovery,  tbat  she  conld  not  be 
governed  without  religion ;  the  nioralB  of  the  libertines 
could  not  save  the  State.  Faction  followed  faction,  and 
murder  succeeded  murder ;  death  by  violence  lessened 
the  number  of  Calvii^-^s  enemies.  An  erring  people, 
softened  by  calamities,  now  saw  no  way  of  saving  them- 
selves from  destruction,  but  by  recalling  him  whom  they 
had  exiled.  Bale,  Berne,  and  Zurich  added  their  influ- 
ence; and  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred  nnanimously 
voted  to  press  his  return  from  Strasburg,  where  be  now 
resided.  Calvin,  with  many  feai-s,  consented;  and  an 
embassy  conducted  him  in  triumph  to  Geneva,  after  an 
absence  of  more  than  two  years. 

But  his  return,  in  1640,  did  not  find  the  power  of  sin 
destroyed.  And,  for  a  period  of  near  thirteen  years,  be 
was  doomed  to  struggle  with  the  same  unholy  influence. 
A  powerful  party  in  Geneva  were  incorrigible  to  the  re- 
ligious restraints  which  were  imposed  upon  tbem.^  They 
would  fain  enjoy  the  peace  and  order  secured  by  the 
Reformer^  pruscnce ;  but  they  must  be  exempted  from 
a  strict  application  of  the  laws  of  the  Republic  to  them- 
selves. 

Among  those  who  claimed  admission  to  sealing  ordi- 
nances wu6  Aniiud  Perrin,  the  Chief  Syndic  and  Captain 
\j^  General  of  the  Republic ;  adding  to  his  ofiicial  influence, 

j^-f  wealth  and  family  connections.     His  own  morals,  as  well 

-  as  those  of  several  of  his  family,  subjected  them  to  the 

censures  of  the  Consistory.  This  aroused  Perriu's  pride 
and  resentment,  as  he  had  expected  exemption  for  bis 
rank,  from  penalties  which  he  was  entirely  willing  to  see 
visited  on  others.  The  contest  was  feajful;  the  Magib- 
trate  arrayed  a  powerful  party  in  his  favor,  in  resistance 
to  the  authority  of  the  Consistory.  But  Calvin  was  in- 
flexible; with  him  the  laws  must  be  respected,  even  bj 
those  in  power,  or  he  will  seek  relief  in  a  second  exile. 
In  this  controversy  justice  triumphed,  and  Perrin  was 
banished  friyn  the  city. 

But  the  Serpent's  head  was  not  yet  crushed.  Perrin's 
faction  was  still  alive;  and  a  plan  was  laid  for  embroil- 
ing the  city  and  banishiii*:;  the  Reformer,  Popular  tu- 
mults were  excited  ;  and  into  one  of  these  Calvin  rubbed 
and  bared  his  bosom  to  the  swords  of  the  rioters,  if  they 
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thirsted  for  blood.  The  appeal  qiielled  the  tutnnlt  for 
the  time.  But  soon  after,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  lib- 
ertine faction,  James  Griiet,  was  brought  to  the  block, 
to  atone  for  crimes,  which  Spon  and  Jennebier  show, 
were  such  as  to  outrage  all  the  laws  of  the  State. 

In  a  spirit  of  pure  benevolence,  Calvin  afterwards  pro- 
posed to  recall  Perrin,  and  reinstate  him  in  all  the  honors 
which  he  had  lost,  with  a  hope  of  allayinfj  the  fury  of 
the  parties  in  the  city.  For  a  time  his  efforts  were  re- 
warded with  peace ;  but  the  ground  of  the  evils  was  not 
removed.  The  carnal  mind  was  enmity  against  God ; 
and  those  who  had  long  indulged  in  sin,  without  new 
natures,  could  no  more  love  the  rigid  regime  of  Calvin 
than  the  Ethiopian  could  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopaVd 
his  spots. 

The  Spaniard,  at  Vienne,  meantime  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  state  of  parties  in  Geneva.  He  had  ventured  to 
measure  swords  across  the  Alps  with  the  Reformer, 
to  his  own  discomfit ure,  and  he  burned  with  revenge. 
In  France  he  could  now  expect  nothing  better  than  con- 
cealment, with  imminent  danger  of  re-apprehension,  and 
torture  to  death  by  a  slow  fire.  In  Geneva  he  could 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  libertines,  with  whom,  if  reports 
be  true,  he  but  too  fondly  sympathized  ;  and  by  gaining 
the  ascendancy,  overthrow  the  orthodox  iii/3eneva,  ban- 
ish Calvin,  revolutionize  the  government,  and  restore  his 
fallen  fortunes. '  If  these  were  not  his  hopes  and  his  de- 
signs, how  can  we  account  for  his  temerity  in  throwing 
himself  into  the  power  of  enemies  no  less  ii^iplacable 
than  those  whose  vengeance  he  had  just  escaped.  In 
Geneva  he  had  friends,  and  he  was  aware  of  the  fact. 
His  prospects,  then,  were  not  desperate,  of  supplanting 
Calvin,  reforming  the  lieformation  as  he  had  designed, 
and  for  the  Institutes,  embodying  the  form  of  somiddoc- 
trine,  substitute  the  "  Kestitutio,"  and  thus  introduce  at 
an  early  period  those  baleful  heresies,  which  have  since 
overrun  that  portion  of  Europe. 

In  July,  1553,  Servctus  entered  Geneva,  the  residence 
of  the  man  whom  he  firmly  believed  had  been  his  accuser 
in  his  late  trial  at  Vienne.  Here  he  kept  himself  con- 
cealed for  about  a  month,  during  which  time  it  is  next 
to    impossible   to   believe,  but  that    be  was    studying 
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more  accurately  the  condition  of  parties,  and  holding 
secret  correspondence  with  the  Libertines.  At  this  very 
juncture  there  was  much  to  encourage  him.  Calvin  was. 
called  to  encounter  greater  difSiculties  than  bad  ever  oc- 
curred since  his  recall  to  Geneva.  Perrin,  at  the  head 
of  his  party,  was  using  all  his  influence  to  counteract 
that  of  the  Keformer ;  and  he  too  fully  succeeded.  That 
year  he  procured  the  election,  to  seats  in  the  '^  Little 
Council,'^  of  a  number  of  his  friends,  and  the  exclusion 
of  the  adherents  of  Calvih.  This  election  was  an  undis- 
guised declaration  of  hostility  to  Calvin's  administration, 
and  he  felt  the  result  bitterly.  Li  addition  to  this,  the 
Oenevese  proceeded  to  take  from  the  pious  refugees  in 
the  city  the  arms  which  had  been  granted  them  tne  pre- 
vious year  to  aid  in  maintaining  the  public  safety.  And 
to  weaken  still  more  the  influence  of  the  Calvinist  party, 
the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  prohibited  from  sitting 
in  the  "Council  General,"  and  from  the  enjoyment  of  all 
political  rights,  and  placed  in  this  respect  on  the  same 

f  round  with  the  Bomish  Priests  before  the  Reformation.* 
hese  three  acts  of  the  dominant  parly, — the  exclusion 
of  Calvin's  friends  from  the  "Council  of  Twenty-Five^  • 
the  disarminff  of  the  strangers  who  enioyed  no  political 
rights,  and  the  disfranchisement  of  the  Ministers,  were 
heavy  blows  struck  at  the  cause  of  truth.  And  Calvin 
thus  expressed  his  feelings  at  the  result:  "The  factions 
have  done  all  to  lead,  by  degrees,  to  tlie  overthrow  of 
this  Church,  already  very  weak.  Behold  two  years  of 
our  life  have  passed  as  if  we  lived  among  the  avowed 
enemies  of  the  Gospel." 

And  yet  another  storm  bursts  upon  the  head  of  the 
devoted  servant  of  God.  This  was  the  contest  wbicbr  he 
was  called  to  wage  with  the  adverse  party,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ecclesiastical  power.  Calvin  and  the  Oonsistorj, 
or  Church  Session,  claimed  rightlv"the  power  of  the 
keys" — the  exclusive  right  to  admit  and  to  interdict 
from  partaking  of  sealing  ordinances.  The  Consistory 
had  exercisied  the  discipline  of  the  Church  on  a  leading 
member  of  the  libertine  party,  Pbilibert  Berthelier.  The 
friends  of  the  latter  made  a  violent  efibrt  to  get  the  civil 
power  to  cancel  the  sentence  of  excommunication  ;  and 
Ui  addition,  to  transfer  the  power  of  excommunication 
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from  the  Consistory  to  the  Little  Council.  And,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  the  plan  for  the  time  succeeded. 
During  the  very  time  when  the  trial  of  Servetns  was 
progressing  the  unholy  decision  was  made — and  the  civil 
power  dared  to  trench  on  the  sacred  prerogative,  revoked 
the  sentence,  and  authorized  Berthelier  to  partake  of 
the  Lord's  Supper. 

But  exile,  or  even  death,  was  a  far  preferable  alterna- 
tive to  Calvin  than  yielding  to  this  Erastian  principle. 
And  he  took  the  hold  and  decided  stand,  to  rebuke  the 
unholy  act  of  intrusion  from  the  pulpit,  and  to  refuse  to 
administer  the  Sacrament  on  the  appointed  day  alto- 
gether,*willingto  abide  the  consequences  if  Berthelier  per- 
sisted in  exercising  his  right.  The  Council,  astounded 
at  Uie  boldness  of  the  man  of  God,  fearing  the  conse- 
quences of  pushing  their  newly  assumed  prerogatives  too 
tar,  and  yet  too  proud  to  revoke  their  decision,  continued 
to  avoid  the  collision,  by  ]>rivately  requesting  the  ex- 
cinded  man  to  decline  partaking  of  the  ordinance  at  that 
time. 

We  have  thought  proper  to  present  the  details  of  this 
conflict  at  this  place,  that  we  may  give  due  prominence 
to  the  fearful  difficulties  with  which  Calvin  was  called 
to  contend,  and  do  justice  as  f:H'  as  possible  to  the  mo- 
tives by  which  he  was  actuated.  The  highest  interests 
of  the  State,  and  the  cause  of  Gk)d  and  the  truth,  were 
the  holy  motives  that  nerved  his  unyielding  soul.  His 
own  private  interests,  his  ease  and  popularity,  even  his 
personal  safety,,  were  as  dust  in  the  balance,  when 
weighed  against  the  ininlutable  principles  of  the  Word 
of  God.     Tiiese   considerations   too,   are  necessary  to  a 

E roper  estimate  of  Servetus'  visit  in  disguise  to  Geneva, 
is  secret  sojourn  there,  and  the  action  of  Calvin  in 
securing  his  arrest.  '^We  have  spoken  of  them  now, 
becatise  Calvin  has  told  us  that  among  the  allies  of 
Berthelier,  Servetus  found  his  chief  patrons  and  sup- 
porters, while  it  was  necessary  to  describe  the  position 
which  Perrin  and  his  adherents,  mentioned  under  the 
natne  of  Zibertm^s^  held  in  Geneva^  because  their  hos- 
tility to  the  Reformer,  enabling  Servetns  to  meet  such 
powei^ul  allies  at  the  side  of  his  redoubtable  opponent, 
probably  drew  him  to  Geneva,  and  turned  his  trial  into 
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an  episode  in  the  stiuggle  which  distracted  the  republi- 
can city." — Epist.  Calv.  ad  Min.,'Tigur,  26th  Novemb, 
1553* 

At  the  inn,  Servetus  did  not  keep  hin)self  so  entirely 
secluded  as  to«prevent  discovery.  Mosheim  says,  he  at- 
tended service  at  one  of  the  churches  on  the  Sabbath; 
was  there  identified  and  denounced  before  the  sermon 
was.  concluded.  The  part  that  Calvin  took  in  his  arrest 
he  boldly  avowed.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the 
heretic's  presence  in  Geneva,  convinced  that  his  inten- 
tions could  not  be  anything  else  than  inimical  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  city,  he  applied  to  one  of  the  Syndics  for 
an  order  for  his  imprisonment.  This  occurred  August 
13th,  1553.  TliQ  knowledge  of  the  impious  and  perni- 
cious blasphemies  of  Servetus,  and  the  attacks  which  be 
had  made  on  Calvin  before,  could  not  leave  the  latter  fora 
moment  undecided  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue.  He 
was  constrained  to  look  iipon  liim  in  a  political  as  well 
as  a  religious  aspect: — as  an  incendiary  to  the  State 
well  as  a  deadly  enemy  to  the  reformed  religion.  ''To  tol- 
erate Servetus  at  Geneva,  would  have  been,  in  some  , 
measure,  for  Calvin  to  exile  himself;  it  would  have  been 
to  betray  the  cause  of  God  without  a  struggle — to  belie 
all  the  past,  and  render  impossible  the  continuation  v>f 
his  work  in  Geneva,  the  rival  of  Rome."t  "The  v  - 
whom  a  Calvinist  accusation  had  caused  to  be  arre> 
tried,  and  condemned  to  the  flames  in  France  conic 
find  an  asylum  in  the  city' from  which  that  accusii 
had  issueci.  The  honor  of  lieform,  as  Calvin  understood 
it,  was  ])ledged  to  that,  and  never,  without  a  doubt,  did 
ho  believe  he  was  performing  a  work  mure  in  unifion 
with  the  interests  of  a  cause  which  he  held  so  sacr  d, 
than  when  he  determined  to  urge  on  the  arrest  of 
Servetu8.":|: 

Servetus  was  committed  to  prison,  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  criminal  edicts  of  the  State,  and  the  regu- 
lar steps  were  taken  for  his  trial  on  the  charge  of  heresy, 
before  the  Little  Council.!     The  law  required   that  .he 

♦  RiUiet,  pp.  83,  84.     \  RUliet^  p.  88.     %  Rilliet,  p.  89. 
I  For  a  particular   accouat  of  the  Government  of  Geneva,  we  refer  to 
Reate.     Tne  sovereign  power  was  vested  in  a  series  of  three  Councils. 
BMrst — ^The  large  or  General  Council  was  composed  of  all  citiMns  and 
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while  the  latter  denied  it.  On  the  next  day,  fearing 
that  the  statenientrf  might  prove  prejudicial  to  hiBcanse, 
Servetus  denied  his  own  assertions,  and  maintained  to 
the  last  that  no  connection  of  the  kind  had  ever  existed 
between  them.* 

Two  days  after  the  arrest,  the  Little  Council  convened 
in  thehali  of  tho  ancient  Episcopal  Palace,  where  they 
hehl  their  criminal  courts,  for  the  i)nrpo8e  of  issuing  the 
case.  Before  this  hody  8ervetus  reiterated,  even  more 
keenly  than  before,  his  charge  against  Calvin,  of  pro- 
curing his  prosecution  at  Vienne,  evincing  by  no  dubious 
testimony  the  object  he  had  in  view,  of  exciting  sym- 
pathy among  the  lieformer's  enemies,  and  striking  down, 
if  ])ossii>le,  tlie  man  who  swayed  the  religious  interests 
of  Geneva.  Fortius  end  he  desired  of  the  Court  the 
privilege  of  a  public  disputation  on  some  of  the  joints 
m  the  charge, — one  of  which  was  that  infant  baptism 
was  a  diobolical  invention — and  which  he  acknowledged 
and  offered  to  oufend  b^bre  a  full  congregation.  The 
challenge  Calvin  would  not  decline,  because  it  was  in 
debate  that  he  was  mighty  indeed.  And  ho  declared 
that  ''there  was  nothing  that  he  more  desired  than  to 

i)lead  such  a  cause  in  the  temple  before  all  the  people.*' 
UU  the  Council,  from  different  motives,  declined  grant- 
ing the  request.  The  harsh  declaration  of  Servetus  on 
the  baptism  ol*  infants  operated  unfavorably  for  hira  oq 
the  minds  of  the  Council,  as  it  associated  him  with  the 
lawless  principles  of  the  Anabaptists.  And  his  admis- 
sions went  bo  far  to  the  establishment  of  his  guilt  that 
the  Council  released  Fontaine  from  prison  under  bail  to 
attend  to  the  prosecution  of  the  case,  whenever  bis  pres- 
ence might  be  needed. 

The  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  following  day  was 
marked  by  the  presence  of  two  additional  members  rang- 
ing themselves  on  different  sides.  The  one  was  P.  l>er- 
thelier,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
most  violent  enemies  of  Calvin  and  his  rigorous  discip- 
line, and  on  whom  the  sword  of  ecclesiastical  power  had 
fallen.    The  object  of  Ijis  presence  in  the  Court  was  soon 

*  Geronlt  was  one  of  the  labertine  party  of  Geueva,  aud  had  been  ex- 
pelled the  eity  two  yean  before. 
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made  obvions.  The  other  character  was  Germain  Col- 
ladon,  an  Israelite  indeed,  and  a  friend  in  whom  Calvin 
and  true  religion  might  confide,  lie  appeared,  as  ifi 
supposed,  at  the  request  of  Calvin,  in  order  to  assist 
Fontaine  in  the  j)ro8ecutiou  of  the  case;  and  being  an 
able  lawyer,  and  from  principle  deeply  interested,  the 
cause  could  not  have  been  placed  in  better  hands.  The 
result  of  the  collision  of  two  such  antagonists  was  such 
as  might  be  expected.  A  stormy  deoate  ensued,  in 
which  Calvin  was  more  prominently  the  object  of  attack 
on  the  one  hand  and  defence  on  the  other  than  the  ])ri8- 
oner  at  the  bar;  and  the  Court  adjourned,  after  a  short 
fiession,  without  advancing  one  step  in  the  process.  The 
momentous  events  of  that  day  called  out  the  Reformer 
himself.  The  hour  had  arrived  when  he  deemed  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  ai)])ear  in  person.  The  attack  com- 
menced by  Servetus,  had  been  followed  up  by  one  of 
his  most  powerful  advocates,  and  the  gauntlet  thus  boldly 
thrown  down  was  as  readily  taken  up,  by  one  who  was 
in'  all  respects  the  most  able  to  wield  it.  And  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  the  Court  resumed  its  sessions,  the 
two  antagonists  met  face  to  face  for  the  first  time.  Here 
a  number  of  errors  charged  against  the-  prisoner  were 
proved  by  reference  to  his  printed  works,  indisputably 
settling  his  guilt  as  "  a  sower  of  great  heresies,"  in  the 
minds  of  the  judges.  At  this  meeting  were  fully  brought 
out,  for  the  first  time,  the  anti-trinitarian,  rationalistic, 
and  pantheistic  ]>rinciples  of  the  accused.  Here  he 
avowed  that  none  of  the  Christian  fatiiers,  before  the 
Council  of  Nice,  had  ever  used  the  word  Irinity ;  called 
Trinitarians  *'  Atheists,"  and  admitted  that  he  had  used 
the  blasphemous  metaphor  of  ''Cerberus"  and ''three 
headed  monster"  in  reference  to  the  three  persons  of  the 
Godhead.  And  on  this  occasion,  in  reply  to  Calvin,  ho 
declared  his  belief  that  the  bencU  and  bufiet,  and  even 
the  devil,  and  all  things  else,  were  part  and  parcel  of 

But  the  heretic  learned,  to  his  sorrow,  that  in  this 
meeting  he  liad  presumed  too  far  on  the  supposed  sym- 
pathy of  his  friends  in  the  Council.    His  shocking  bias- 

•  BiUitmib  119. 
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phemies  wero  unfavorably  received  ;  and  when  this  "first 
act  of  tlie  trial  ended/'  that  day,  the  Court  decided  to 
liberate  both  Fontaine  and  his  surety,  "finding  by  the 
proofs  and  facts  produced  on  the  part  of  the  pursuers  that 
Servetus  clearly  appeared  to  be  guilty." 

The  next  sitting  of  the  Council,  on  the  2l8t  of  August, 
clothed  with  a  new  aspect  the  now  solenm  affair  in  which 
it  was  engaged.  In  the  process  of  inquiry  testimony 
was  elicited  sufficient  to  render  the  prisoner,  in  the  minds 
of  the  members,  a  dangerous  person,  both  to  the  Church 
and  the  State.  His  case  became  less  a  theological  bat- 
tle with  Calvin  than  a  war  waged  against  religion  and 
liberty.  And  on  that  day  the  following  was  adopted  as 
the  opinion  of  the  Court :  "  Inasmucli  as  the  case  of 
heresy  of  M.  Servetus  vitally  afiects  the  welfare  of  Chris- 
tendom, it  is  resolved  to  proceed  with  his  trial;  and  also 
to  writb  to  Vieniuj  to  know  why  he  was  imprisoned,  and 
how  he  had  escaped  ;  and  after  that,  vhen  all  is  ascer 
tained,  to  write  to  the  Magistracy  of  Berne,  of  Bale,  of 
Zurich,  of  Sc*hart*hausen,  and  other  Churches  of  theSwiS8, 
to  accjuaint  them  with  the  whole."  Thus,  at  this  early 
stage  of  tlie  proceedings,  we  perceive  that  tlie  Council 
resolved  to  act  independently  of  Calvin,  and  also  not  to 
rest  the  responsiI>ility  of  their  verdict  on  themselves 
alone ;  but  consult,  with  dud  deference,  the  Magistrates 
and  Churches  of  the  other  Swiss  Cantons,  llilliet  tells 
us  at  the  very  rtutset,  that  Servetus  was  "condemned  by 
Protestant  Magistrates,*'*  and  not  by  Calvin,  or  his  in- 
fluence. Calvin  was  now  set  aside;  the  Council  under- 
took the  case  on  their  own  account;  and  the  Attorney- 
General,  Claude  Kigot,  became  the  prosecutor  in  the 
name  of  the  State.  Calvin  and  the  other  Ministers  were 
introduced  "in  order  to  maintain,  according  to  the/wv- 
ce^fi  verbal,  the  meaning  opposed  to  that  which  Servetus 
had  attached  to  the  authors."  And  in  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Council,  the  lieformer  showed  that  Servetus  had 
incorrectly  interpreted  the  writings  of  the  fathers  in  their 
use  of  the  W(»rd  Trinity^  ^ud  quoted  Justin  Martyr  to 
prove  the  use  of  the  term  anterior  to  the  Council  of  ^'ice. 
Some  discussion  followed  on  the  use  of  the  title  Son  of 
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Ood;  after  which  the  Court  adjourned,  Calvin  allowing 
the  prisoner  the  use  of  some  of  his  own  books,  and  the 
Council  granting  him  the  privilege  of  purchasing  others 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  his  defence.  His  request 
for  paper  was  limited  to  a  single  sheet,  for  the  obvious 
purpose  of  preventing  his  communicating  with  those 
outside  the  prison,  as  it  was  known  he  had  friends  in  the 
city,  and  the  jailer  was  ordered  to  keep  him  close. 

At  the  same  time  the  Council  carried  out  their  design, 
of  writing  to  the  judges  at  Vienne,  to  obtain  the  particu- 
lars of  the  charges  which  led  to  his  trial  at  that  place,  a 
copy  of  which  letter,  in  obselete  French,  is  given  by  our 
author.  Simultaneously  with  this  movement,  there  was 
another  executed  on  the  part  of  the  State,  which  demands 
special  attention.  Tlie  Attorney-General,  laying  aside 
the  articles  of  Fontaine,  containing  the  charges  of  neresy, 
now  framed  a  new  bill  of  indictment,  embracing  counts 
of  an  almost  entirely  political  complexion.  Tliese  refer- 
red to  the  prisoner's  ^'  previous  history — his  connection 
with  other 'theologians — the  printing  of  his  book,  and 
the  fatal  consequence^  that  must  follow  its  publication ; 
and,  finally,  to  his  object  in  coming  to  Geneva,  and  his 
connections  in  that  city." 

'^The  details  concerning  his  doctrines  had  disappear- 
ed : — the  theological  prosecution  gave  place  to  a  trial 
whose  tendency  Dore  less  on  the  actual  heresy  of  the  ac- 
cused than  on  the  dangerous  results  of  his  opinions,  and 
of  his  persisting  in  spreading  tHem."  "Calvin  disap- 
peared before  the  general  interests  of  the  Reformed 
Churches."  "  In  the  public  prosecution  and  condemna- 
tion of  Servetus  no  account  was  taken  of  his  altercations 
with  the  Reformer — the  position  of  the  latter  had  changed 
too  much  for  any  oftbnce  against  him  to  be  reckoned  a 
crime.  If  Servetus  had,  in  the  eyes  of  Genevese  justice, 
no  other  fault  than  that  whicli  De  la  Fontaine  declared 
him  guilty  in  regard  to  Calvin,  Lis  acquittal  had  been 
certain.  The  Reformer  is  no  longer  confounded  with  the 
Reformation,  and  if  he  alone  had  been  concerned  in  the 
affair  of  Servetus,  all  his  efforts  would  have  been  un- 
availing to  secure  the  condemnation  of  his  iidvcrsary." 
Servetus  was  "  condemned  by  the  majority  of  his  judges, 
not  at  all  as  the  opponent  of  Calvin — bcakcklt  as  an 
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MUCH  MOKK  IMPORTANT  PART  THAN  THKOLOGT,  T0WABD8  THE 
OLOSt:  OF  HIB    llilAL — TlfEY    CAME  ON   THE  BTAOE    WITH   TH£ 

Attorney-General."* 

''Tlieseare  the  sentiments,"  says  the  translator,  "of 
/one  who  has  thoroughly  examined  the docnraentary  and 
historical  evidence  in  this  melancholy  affair."  Calvin 
was,  in  fact,  no  party  to  the  trial  in  its  closing  and  more 
})aintul  stages.  The  charges  preferred  by  Rigot  viewed 
the  prisoner,  not  in  the  light  of  a  teacher  of  religious 
error,  but  as  a  dangerous  and  fiery  spirit,  whose  constant 
endeavors  had  tended  to  the  entire  disorganizing  of 
Christendom.f  Except  so  far  as  religion  was  insepamblj 
blended  witli  the  interests  of  the  State,  Servetus  was 
tried  exclusively  as  a  political  offender.  In  all  govern- 
ments where  religion  is  established  by  law,  it  is  inipoe- 
sible  wholly  to  act  in  referen<;e  to  the  one  without  trench- 

^  ing  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  other.  Such  was  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Geneva,  at  this  transition  period,  that  the 
impiuns  errore  and  blasphemies  of  Servetus, — but  little 
better  than  the  most  revolting  forms  of  infidelity,  cuuld 
not  be  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  as  seditious  and 

v^ revolutionary.  %  His  unsparing  viru))erations  against  tlie 
leading  Ileformers,  and  his  low  degrading  viqws  of  the 
Godhead,  and  other  errors,  were  eminent])?,  adapted  to 
inspire  tlie  minds  of  men  with  a  contempt  and  disbelief 
in  all  religion,  and  give  a  loose  to  all  the  more  furious 
passions  of  tijeir  natures.  To  cast  into  contempt  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Reformation,  was  to  revolutionize  the  State. 
And  though  Servetus  may  liave  disavow^ed  such  inten- 
tions, the  dangerous  results  of  the  success  of  his  system 
of  faith  were  clcarfy  foreseen  by  the  Genevese  judges. 
To  overthrow  and  supplant  Calvinism,  though  many  of 
them  (lid  not  ex  anivio  embrace  it,  tliey  knew  would  be 
to  superinduce  a  train  of  disasters,  such  as  had  followed 
the  exile  of  the  Keformer  seventeen  years  before.  Car- 
dinal Sadolot  had  then  edeavored  to  bring  Geneva  batk 
to  the  bosom  <»f  holy  mother,  and  the  effort  might  be  re- 
peated.    Faction   and   murder  had  reigned  in  the  city, 

*UiJliet,  pp.  130,  131. 

\  MiisculuB  baitl,  in  a  letter  to  Bulliiiger,  that  Servetus  was  only  wiih- 
izig  to  make  ubc  of  the  bud  feeling  of  some  great  men  at  Geneva,  againdt 
CiQviii,  in  order  to  obtain  a  poaiUoD,  whenoe  he  might  be  able  to  agitate 
other  ohurohea.'' — Uenry,  voL  IL  p.  198. 
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in  the  absence  of  one  pure  spirit,  and  tlio  same  bloody 
scenes  might  be  re-enacted  under  tlie  chaiitije  that  threa- 
tened them.  Wicked  men  will  endure  some  of  the  res- 
traints which  religion  imposes,  if  it  but  secures  to  them 
temporal  prosperity  and  safety.  Viewing  it  as  an  old 
soldiery  or  a  standing  army,  they  will  willingly  be  taxed 
for  its  support,  while  in  their  hearts  they  like  it  not. 

These  were  undoubtedly  the  principles  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  Little  Council  of  Geneva  in  1558.  A  majority 
of  that  body  were  hostile  to  the  Calvinistic  faith  ;*  yet, 
they  remembered  the  scenes  of  1537  and  1538,  and  they 
were  unwilling  to  plunge  the  Republic  arain  into  a  sea 
of  troubles.  Napoleon  once  said,  that  it  left  to  choose 
between  the  tyranny  of  the  Bourl>:)ns  and  the  bloody 
reign  of  Jacobinism,  he  would  infinitely  ])refer  the  for- 
mer. So  thought  men  two  centuries  and  a  half  before. 
And  though  the  counts  in  Rigot.'s  indictment  may  have 
borne  on  their  face  that  which  seemed  to  savor  of  the 
odium  theclooicuin^  it  is  manifecst  that  the  court  looked 
beyond  this  to  i  esults  of  a  political  character.  They  lost 
sight  of  the  one,  except  so  far  as  it  was  complicated  with 
the  other.  Citations  from  the  fathers  and  the  inspired 
writers  by  Calvin  and  the  other  divines  were  tolerated 
and  even  called  for,  but  with  the  prominent  design  of 
thwarting  in  theological  combat,  one  whom  they  viewed 
as  an  enemy  of  their  temporal  peace.  His  defeat  iu  the 
one  field,  they  desired  to  be  the  end  of  his  career  in  the 
other.  His  design  in  visiting  Geneva  was  scrutinized 
with  a  careful  eye ;  his  repeated  j)revarication8  of  the 
truth  had  lost  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  judges  ;  and 
oflScial  news  from  the  late  scene  of  his  perils,  Vienne, 
was  soon  to  render  the  cause  of  Servetus  disastrous  in 
deed.  That  the  prisoner  himself  viewed  his  trial  as  a 
civil  rather  than  a  religi<nis  one,  is  evident  from  his  ap- 
peals to  the  magistrates  in  their  official  capacity. 

During  this  term,  the  friends  of  Servetus  in  the  city, 
were  not  idle  in  exciting  public  sympathy  in  his  favor. 
And  Calvin,  on  the  other  hand,  nerved  all  the  powers 
of  his    herculean    iniiul    to  rebuke    and  denounce    the 


*  We  wish  anti-Calvin iHts  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  would  ponder  the 
quettioD,  **  who  bnrnetl  Servetus.'*    Ana.  anti-CalvinistH. 
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errors  of  tlic  heretic  from  the  pulpit,  to  prevent  the  peo- 
ple being  drawn  by  a  false  comtniBseration  to  favor  his 
cause. 

On  the  ,'Ust  of  Angnst,  the  Council  received  from  the 
Court  of  Vienne,  a  reply  to  their  communication  of  the 
22cl.  The  papers  which  they  requested  from  Vienne 
were  not  granted,  because  trial  liad  been  had,  and  ben- 
tence  passed  ;  and  it  was  deemed  derogatory  to  the  honor 
of  the  Frencli  Judiciary  to  recognize  the  iiccessity  uf 
anotlier  j>r()ces8.  The  officials  at  Vienne,  however,  sent 
a  coj)y  of  the  sentence  of  death,  prononnced  against 
Servetus,  in  his  ab5e!)ce.  And  to  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion they  liad  iissunied,  they  made  a  formal  demand  for 
the  rendfition  of  the  i)risoner,  that  the  penalty  might  he 
duly  executed  on  him,  '•  in  such  a  way  that  there  would 
be  no  need  to  sect  other  charges  against  him."  Thus, 
there  was  a  convenient  way  opened  to  the  Council  to  rid 
themsi'lves  of  their  prisoner,  without  imbruing  their 
hands  in  his  blood.  The  Viennese  claimed  it  as  their 
rights  to  kindle  the  HameB  of  retribution  round  the 
heretic. 

But  the  Genevese  refused  to  comply  with  the  request, 
for  the  reason  that  llieyfelt  themselves  capable  of  doing 
justice  to  the  cause  of  truth,  as  w^ell  as  their  Romanist 
neighbore.  It  was  also  contrary  to  their  ancient  usages, 
to  deliver  up  prisoners  whom  they  had  arrested ;  but  they 
were  required  to  prosecute  their  ca^^es  to  their  ternjination. 

Whetlier  this  course  was  the  best  or  not,  it  ib  certain 
that  it  was  the  one  preferred  by  Servetus.  When  he  was 
confronted  by  his  former  jailor  at  Vienne,  and  a^ked 
wiiether  he  preferred  to  remain  and  stand  his  trial  in 
Geneva,  or  return  with  those  who  had  come  to  demand 
him,  he  threw  himself  on  the  ground  weeping,  and  im- 
plored Hie  privilege  of  being  tried  where  he  was.  In 
Gc'iKva,  there  was  yet  hope;  in  Vienne,  the  pile  was, 
as  it  WL-re,  reared  to  consume  him  to  ashes. 

The  Attorney-General  had  closed  the  jjrosecution,  and 
nothing  seenit^d  now  necessary  but  for  the  C'ouneil  to 
render  their  verdict.  But  at  this  jHunt  in  the  proceed- 
ing, it  was  determined,  whether  at  the  instance  uf  Calvin 
or  his  antagonisl,  is  not  certain,  to  grant  Servetus  another 
hearing  in  a  written  discussion  with  Calviu,  on  the  theo- 
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loffical  points  at  issne.  Tin's  wa^  donbtlosR  a  decidod 
advantage  to  the  accused,  as  it  trave  liini  and  lii?  friends 
time  for  niana^nveringr,  and  complicated  the  afrairs  of 
Calvin.  Calvin  was  to  extract  the  e.\ce])tional)le  pas- 
sages verbatim,  from  Servetns'  hook,  and  the  accnsed 
was  allowed  to  reply  at  length,  that  the  whole  di^cussion 
might  be  intelligilile  to  the  Swiss  ch arches.  Calvin,  in 
liis  Inrn,  was  to  reply. 

At  this  jnnctnre  occurred  the  fuarfnl  contest,  on  the 
subject  of  excommunication,  to  which  ruferunce  has  al- 
ready been  made.  h\  this  struggle  tbr  the  truth,  we  see 
the  80ul  of  that  mighty  man  amplify  its  powers  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  ditKculties  witii  which  he  wa.s  called 
to  grapple.  In  no  instance*  in  tlie  whole  of  his  mortal 
career,  did  he  present  so  ghnions  a  ])ictm\.  of  the  sul)- 
liine,  as  when  batth'ngon  the  nne  hand  with  an  insidi«»us 
foe  from  abroad,  he  was  calk-d  to  encounter  the  dirter- 
mined  oppv)sition  of  the  very  court  on  which  he  was 
<lependant  for  a  favt»rablo  decision.  To  maintain  his 
])rinci|)lL's,  he  run  tlu^  imminent  risk  of\  ]>rejudieing  the 
Council  again>t  him.  and  causing  them  to  tind  in  favor 
of  Servetus.  But  he  was  intlexible,  bucaust^  lie  knew 
no  course  but  that  which  the  glory  of  (rod  dictatod. 

On  the  1st  of  iSepleniber,  P.  PK-rtlielier  petitioned  the 
Council  to  cancel  the  Kuntence  of  the  Consistory,  and 
admit  him  to  the  Jjud's  table,  and  his  petition  was 
favtirably  answered.  The  result  lias  l>een  given.  But 
on  the  same  day  on  wliich  Calvin  was  thus  defeated,  he 
was  called  to  enter  the  lists  with  Servetus,  now  ilushed 
with  the  mo^^t  brilliant  hopes  of  Siiccess  ;  supported  by 
the  presenee  of  his  friends,  Perrin  an<l  i»erthclier,  both 
in  the  Cnui  cil.  Seivetus  did  not  fail  to  tak''  advantage 
of  this  circumstance.  He  felt  now  wl!1  nigh  certain  of 
victory,  and  as  was  his  wont — humble  when  his  ])arty 
Seemed  weak,  and  1k»M  and  deiiant  as  they  ap]*eared 
strong, — he  avowed  \\\^  design  t«>  pursue  his  opponent, 
''  till  the  cause  be  terminated  by  the  deatii  of  hiiii  or  me." 
P>ut  the  RefiM-mer  was  c(jual  to  tiie  enu,*rgency,  and  the 
iSpaTiiard  gained  notiiing  oy  the  contest.  He  grapj)led 
with  two  adversaries  at  once,  the  C^mncil  and  Bertheiier 
in  the  pulpit,  and  with  Servetus'  replies,  in  the  written 
debate  which  followed.  This  <liscussion  was  character- 
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by  ^reat  asperity  and  invective  on  the  part  of  Ser 

s,  wlio  believed  hiiiis^elf  on  the  eve  of  s  triumph; 

severity  was  not   wanting  in  the  replications  of  the 

ornier.  '  At  lengthy  tlie  contest  ended,  and  the    ar- 

les  extracted  from  thtj  books  of  ServeUie,   his  vindi- 

on,  and   Calvin'g  refntatinn,  were  presented  to  the 

iincil  on*  the  5th  of  Sep  te  to  her,   in  order  that  they 

ht  he  presented  to  the  Swiss  ehurclics.     Calvin   had 

r>sed  tills  reference,  wlille  Servetaa  desired  it;  and 

wi^fj  of  the  latter  was  ultinnitely   granted,  afters 

y  of  two  weelvB.     But,  pending  this  dela}^  Servetns, 

l>ably  at  the  suggefttioB  v^  friends  in  the  city,  claimed 

a!?6istance  of  an  advocate,  and  the  reference  of  his 

to  the  CMinieil  of  Two  Hundred,  to  which   he  ap* 

led,  in  liii[>e  ipf  finding  in  t\  more  popular  body,  m 

hum  favorable  to  Ijimselt^    The  Council  decided  to 

lit  neitlier  rtvjuest.     And  as  tlie  trfal  frad  now  heen 

tiactcd  fijr  a  niunth,  the  lungef^t   period  allowed  by 

criminal  edicts,  it  was  bron^rht  to  a  clijse,  prepara- 
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The  reference  of  tlio  case  to  tlie  Swiss  cliurclies  con- 
sumed near  H  month,  and  on  the  ISth  October  an  answer 
was  returned.  These  churches  were  unanimous  in  their 
judgment  of  the  piilt  of  Servetus.  Berne,  to  wliich  the 
case  was  lirst  ])re.'Sented,  re})Iied,  "  wo  pray  the  Lord 
that  He  may  give  you  a  spirit  of  prudence,  and  counsel, 
and  strength,  that  vou  rtiay  ])ut  your  own  and  other 
churches  "beyond  the  reach  of  tliis  |)est."  This  same 
church  had,  two  years  before,  counselled  moderation  in 
the  case  of  Jerome  Bolsec,  who  had  been  arraigned  for 
his  attack  on  predestination.  A  difterent  decision,  in 
the  present  instance,  obviously  arose  from  the  fact, 
that  Berne  made  a  wide  difference  between  the  nature 
of  the  offences,  and  the  individual  offenders.  The  he- 
resy of  Bolsec  was  not  of  so  grave  a  character  as  to  call 
for  the  intervention  of  the  civil  power:  that  of  Servetus 
struck  at  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  and  the  civil  in- 
stitutions based  upon  it. 

Tlie  church  of  Zurich,  after  complimenting  the  faith 
and  zeal  of  Calvin,  said,  "  but  the  holy  providence  of 
God  otters  to  you,  at  this  hour,  an  opportunity  of  freeing 
yourselves  and  us  from  that  injurious  suspicion,  if  you 
know  how  to  be  vigilant  and  active  in  preventing  the 
further  spreading  of  that  poison.  We  do  not  doubt  but 
that  your  Lordships  will  act  thus." 

The  church  of  Schaffhausen  expressed  itself  thus: 
"  We  do  not  question  but  that  you  will  repress  the  at- 
tempts of  Servetus,  according  to  your  praiseworthy  pru- 
dence, in  order  that  his  blasphemies  may  not  waste  like 
a  gangrene,  the  members  of  Christ:  for,  to  engage  in 
long  reasonings  to  overthrow  his  errors,  would  be  to  go 
Diad.with  a  fool." 

The  church  of  Bale,  after  exhorting  the  Council  to 
endeavor  to  reclaim  Servetus,  concluded  thus :  "But 
if  he-show  himself  to  be  incurably  wedded  to  liis  per- 
verse opinions,  check  him  according  to  your  office,  and 
the  j)ower  which  you  hold  from  God,  so  that  he  may 
never  more  be  able  to  trouble  the  church  of  Christ,  and 
that  the  end  may  not  be  worse  than  the  beginning." 

The  governments  of  Berne  and  Zurich  contributed 
their  intiuence  to  that  of  the  churches,  urging  the  Coun- 
cil of  Geneva  not  to  suffer  ep  gross  an  offender  to  escape. 
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And  Tlaller,  tlic  ])iist(>r  of  Beriiv,  wrote  to  Bullin^iir, 
tliiit  so  inttMisc  was  the  i'cclin*^  a<rainst  Sorvetus  tliore, 
that  il*  he  ha<l  talh*ii  into  the  IuumU  ul'  the  Berner^e  mairi=- 
trates,  tliey  woiihl  have  oniinitte*!  him  to  the  iiaineft. 
''TheCoimeil  of  C-ieiieva,"  says  Killiet,  ^' had  still  too 
much  the  habit  of  yieldinjr  to  that  of  J^erne.  to  refus*.-  a 
Bentence  which  they  prompted,  though  it  was  more  with 
a  view  to  their  government,  and  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
than,  from  purely  theological  motives."* 

On  the  reception  of  these  opinions,  the  Council  met  on 
the  2r>ih  OctohcT,  to  act  definitively  on  the  case.  Perriu 
presided,  and  made  a  last  atid  powerful  effort  in  favor  of 
the  prisoner;  lirst  proposing  his  entire  ac<iuittal,  which 
would  have  i)een  erjuivaJent  to  the  exile  of  Calvin, 
and  which  the  Syndic  but  too  earnestlj'  desired. — and 
then  moving  the  refi-rence  of  the  case  to  the  Council  of 
Two  Hundred,  for  a  tinal  decision.  In  both  propositions 
he  wa.A  baffli'd. 

In  this  meeting  of  the  (\»uncil,  there  were  twenty 
memJ»ers  present,  only  seven  of  whom  were  deci<le<l  Cal- 
viriists.  l»iit  of  the  other  party,  only  five,  includiiiir 
Perrin,  could  be  induced  to  sustain  Servetus.  Tlnjic 
very  same  persons  who  now  cast  their  votes  against  liiin 
om*  month  afterwards,  took  as  liiip.  a  stand  against  ('al- 
vin,  on  the  >ul)juct  of  excommunication.  The  solemn 
verdict  was  linaliy  rendered,  and  the  prisoner  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  led  to  the  heights  of  Champel,  outside  the 
city,  and  burned  alive,  and  his  books  with  him.  And 
on  the  following  (lay,  in  full  view  of  the  beautiful  waters 
of  Leman,  and  the  >>tupendous  ramparts  of  the  Jura,  this 
mehincli(»ly  auttt  da  fe  of  Prote>taTit  Geneva,  was  dnly 
executed.  Fare)  was  present,  having  come  at  the  ur- 
gent solicitation  of  Calvin,  and  attemlud  tlie  pri^oner  to 
tiie  j)lace  of  execution,  exhorting  him  to  the  last  to  re- 
nounce ins  errors  and  save  his  lifu. 

And  now,  in  conclusi(»n,  wiio  was  the  murderer  K)i 
Servetus^  For,  viewing  the  case  as  exclusively  a  re- 
ligious une,  as  has  generally  been  done — a  trial  for 
hei esy— in  ihe  light  of  the  liMh  cehtury,  we  can  hanli}' 
characterize   it    by    a   milder   term.      Our   proposition. 
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which  wo  now  state,  and  to  which  wo  havo  constantly 
looked,  is  that  it  wa.s  noi'  Calvin.  Tlio  outline  of  the 
whole  proceeding  we  have  endeavored  laithfully  togive; 
and  a  minute  examination  of  the  evidence  before  us, 
drawn  from  the  lie^j^isters  of  the  Court,  justifies  us,  we 
think,  in  taking  this  6tan«l  in  favor  of  the  Reformer. 

First, — Tlie  Court  which  issued  the  case  was  a  civil, 
and  not  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  Had  it  been  the 
Consistory  instead  of  the  Little  Council  of  Geneva,  the 
agency  of  Calvin  would  have  appeared  in  a  very  diftcr- 
ent  light.  Eat  it  was  not  the  Court  of  Jesus  Christ  that 
returned  the  verdict,  and  then  delivered  the  prisoner  over 
to  Caisar  to  execute  the  sentence.  Calvin  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Council,  and  was  even  excluded  from 
political  rights  with  the  other  clergy,  by  being  denied  a 
seat  in  the  •'  Council  General."  Moreover,  Servetus  was 
nut  condemned  by  Calvin's  adherents  in  the  "Little 
Council ;"  because  tliey  wore  asmall  minority  and  wholly 
unable  to  control  the  decisions  of  the  body. 

SecoiitUy, — It  was  not  on  the  ground  of  heresy  mainly 
that  Sorvetus  was  condemned.  And  we  sustain  this 
conclusion  by  still  further  reference  to  the  testimony  of 
an  unprejudiced  witness,  who  has  carefully  examined 
the  authentic  documents,  the  records  of  the  Court,  and 
a  vunt  amount  of  historical  evidence  beside.  '*The 
heresy  of  Sorvetus  had  assumed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Geneva,  the  two-fold  character  of  blasphemy  and 
sedition.  It  was  at  once  the  outraged  honour  of  God 
and  the  peace  of  society  that  they  believed  themselves 
to  be  defending  while  they  punished  him.  The  intimate 
union  that  existed  in  the  8tate  between  religion  and 
l)olitics  led  njon  to  regard  in  the  same  light  errors  which 
assailed  the  former  and  deeds  which  violated  the  prin- 
ci))les  of  the  latter.  In  both  men  saw  a  revolt  against 
the  established  constitution,  and  by  consequence  a  crime. 
Ihe  jnirely  theological  quarrel  had  disappeared  before 
this  motive  for  condenmation  ;  and  the  judicial  sentence, 
in  the  list  of  charges  brought  against  Sorvetus,  docs  not 
mention  at  all  either  the  attacks  against  Calvin  or  those 
against  tlie  Ministers  of  Geneva.  ''The  Magistracy 
being  once  thoroughly  convinced,  by  the  unprejudiced 
advice  of  the  Helvetic  Churches,  that  the  opinions  of 
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Rervetns  implied  something  mt)re  than  a  mere  dissent 
from  Calvin,  and  that  they  were  most  certainly  pernicious 
to  religion,  the  principles  of  juiblie  order,  as  then  under- 
stood, did  not  ])ermit  them  longer  to  hesitate  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  should  see  in  them  the  crime  of 
treason  against  society."  Tiiey  forgot  ''the  theologian  to 
think  only  of  the  criminal."*  The  ma  j(»rity  of  the  Coun- 
cil, as  we  have  seen,  were  not  of  Calvin's  faith,  and  even 
the  majority  of  tlK»fie  who  voted  the  i)riBoner  guilty  l)e- 
longed  to  the  o])po8ite  party.  Anti-Calvinists  burned 
Servetus. 

Thirdly. — It  was  not  Calvin's  personal  influence  that 
caused  tiie  Council  to  render  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  es- 
pecially the  punishment  of  the  btake.  The  old  ordinances 
of  the  Emi)erorft,  particularly  of  Frederic  II.,  were  ^till 
in  force  in  Geneva;  according  to  which  heretics  were 
placed  in  the  same  rank,  with  regard  to  guilt  and  i)un- 
ishment,  as  tniitors.f  During  the  whole  process  (!alvin 
was  used  more  as  an  instrument  to  sustain  pn?coMceive«i 
opinions  than  as  an  adviser  or  counsellor.  His  gigantic 
UMiid  an<i  vnst  learning  the  Council  found  necessary  tu 
press  into  service  t(»  combat  tlu^  subtle  reasonings  of 
Servetus.  At  that  very  time  they  set  him  at  ni»ugbt, 
even  at  the  ex]>enRe  of  violating  the  edicts  of  Geneva, 
by  wresting  from  the  Consistory  the  right  uf  exconnnu- 
nication.  And  from  the  day  of  the  arrest,  to  the  final 
action  of  the  Court,  Calvin  did  not  know  whether  the 
case  would  terminate  in  his  own  death  or  exile,  or  in 
that  of  his  enemy.  (Tcneva  had  no  criminal  code,  and 
the  decisions  of  her  Courts  were  consequently  arbitrary, 
being  regulated  by  the  general  sentiments  of  other  na- 
tions;, and  when  Servetus  was  arrested,  not  only  the 
finding  of  the  (-ourt  was  uncertain,  but  even  the  i^enalty, 
in  the  event  of  his  being  declared  guilty. :{:  Had  the 
Reformer  been  the  bloud-thirsty  monster  tiiat  some  have 
represented  liinu  and  had  he  possessed  a  controlling  in- 
fluence over  the  Council,  the  necessity  of  a  reference  to 
the  S.wiss  Churches  would  have  been  obviated.  The 
responsibility     would    have    been    thrown     upon    him 

♦Killiet,  pj).  204,  205.     f  Hciirv,  vol  ii,  p.  U»4. 
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and  the  conscientious  scruples  of  the  members  set  at 
rest. 

Fourthly, — It  will  he  said,  that  thuugh  the  Court  was 
a  civil  tribunal,  the  case  a  trialfor  sedition,  and  Calvin's 
influence  did  not  procure  the  verdict, — still  Calvin,  like 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  "*  was  consenting  uiito  his  death."  The 
truth  of  this  we  freely  admit.  But  are  we  to  hold  one 
man  up  us  a  solitary  example  of  an  erroneous  belief  long 
since  exploded?  This  were  in  the  highest  degree  invi- 
dious. And  it  were  tnoreover,  to  do  what  too  many  of 
Calvirrs  enemies  condemn  Imn  fordoing.  It  were,  if 
not  to  lead  him  to  the  stake,  to  load  his  memory  with 
infamy,  not  for  the  overt  act  of  jycrsecutuw.^  but  for  the 
exercise  of  an  opinion.  One  of  the  most  recent  attacks 
on  Calvin's  memory  is  by  a  man*  who  cherishes  the 
do2:ma  that  man  is  not  resjKMisible  for  his  belief.  As 
an  (UHjumentmn,  ad  hoininevi^  we  must  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  e.^culpaling  Calvin  for  his  belief  that  heretics 
might  be  lawfully  punishe<l  by  the  sword.  But  did  he 
stand  alone  in  this  belief,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury i  ITad  this  been  so — had  Ilomanists  and  Ke- 
formed — the  Christian  world  generally — avowed  the  doc- 
trine, of  free  toleration  and  the  rights  of  conscience,  then 
might  the  Reformer  at  Geneva  been  held  up  to  the  rep- 
robation of  the  whole  church.  But  to  condemn  Calvin 
for  this  opinion,  is  to  take  dangerous  ground,  both  for 
Papists  and  Protestants.  We  have  seen  what  Romanists 
did,  and  what  they  desired  still  further  to  do  at  Vienne; 
and  we  are  not  ignorant  of  what  they  have  done  in  other 
ages  and  in  other  places.  And  we  know  what  many 
Protestants  have  done,  under  the  enjoyment  of  far  greater 
light  than  shone  on  the  world  in  Calvin's  time.  When 
Cornwallis  was  fighting  the  Battle  of  Guilford,  and  the 
veterans  of  Old  Kngland  were  giving  way  before  the 
bjiyonets  of  the  '*  Maryland  Line,"  his  Lordshi})  ordered 
his  artillery  to  load  with  grape  and  lire  on  the  contend- 
ing masses,  sweeping  down  friend  and  foe  by  the  mur- 
derous storm.  To  reach  his  enemies,  he  fired  through 
his  own  lines.  In  like  manner,  theological  disputants  of 
different  shades  of  belief,  who  think  it  incumbent  on 

*  Lord  Brougham. 
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them  to  regard  Calvin  as  the  imulacahle  perBccntor  of 
Servetus,  are  liable  to  bo  swept  aown  bv  the  fliucharges 
of  their  own  artillorv.  Let  it  be  established  as  a  settled 
opinion  that  an  indelible  stain  attaches  to  all  those,  who 
lor  the  last  thousand  years,  consciously  believed  in  the 
punishment  of  heresy  by  the  civil  arm,  and  "who  can 
oe  saved  ?"  Home  andf  Reformation,  Calvinist  and  Ar- 
miniaii,  Socinian  and  Trinitarian,  will  fall  under  one 
common  anathema.  This  indiscriminating  artillery  will 
sweep  down  for  the  Romanists,  Cardinal  Tournon,  In- 
quisitor Ory,  and  the  other  functionaries  at  Viennc,  and 
all  other  Inquisitors  since  the  days  of  St.  Douiinie. 
It  will  lay  under  the  same  condemnation,  almost  with- 
out exception,  the  leading  Ileformers  of  Germany  and 
the  Swiss  Cantons.  Tiiey  thought,  "that  of  all  crimes, 
the  most  atrocious  is  the  spiritual  murder  of  souls,  while 
vengeiiucc  should  not  he  left  to  God,  since  that  would 
be,  by  post]»c)ning  the  })Uiiisliment,  to  increase  and  pro- 
long the  iniluenrc  ot'evil.""*^  The  impetuous  Farel,  and 
the  l)enevt)leiit  Ihillinger,  both  went  further  in  the  atfair 
of  Servetns  than  Calvin  did.  The  latter  opposed  with 
all  his  might  the  punishment  by  lire,  and  plead  for  the 
substitution  of  the  sword  :  the  former  were  of  one  mind 
with  the  Council.  "It  is  to  him  (Calvin)  notwithstand- 
ing, that  men  have  always  imputed  the  guilt  of  that 
funeral  pile,  which  he  wished  had  never  been  reared."! 
The  amiable  jSiIulanchthon  said,  "  that  the  Magistrates  of 
Geneva  did  well  to  burn  the  heretic.''^  The  Arminian, 
Bolsec,  who  had  bveii  expelled  from  Geneva  for  his  at- 
tack on  the  doctrino  of  Predestination,  holds  this  lan- 
guii;>;e  n'garding  Servutns:  *'Tliat  he  felt  no  (iisj»leasure 
at  the  (l<*atli  of  so  oh^tinate  and  monstrous  an  lu'retic, 
1^K)Y  he  was  utterly  vile  and  unworthy  of  the  society  of 
men:  and  I  wouM  wir^h  that  all  who  aid  him  were  ex- 
teriiiinated  and  the  Church  of  our  Lord  well  purified 
from  sucii  vermin."}  And,  as  we  have  seen,  Servetus 
hinjself  avowed  the  same  sentiments  only  a  few  days  be- 
t'ore  his  sentence  was  known. 

Such  indeed  were  tiie  doctrines  of  all  Christendofti  at 
that  time,  and  not  ])articuhirly  of  any  man  or  class  of 
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men.  Anrl  we  are  struck  with  the  cnincidence  of  the 
roinarks  of  r»iir  Swis?  niirlior  with  thf»st?  of  a  distinguished 
('hristiiiii  J^^i^^t  ainl  v^ta'csniaii  of  <>ur  own  country,  Mr. 
Wirt,  fiijiny  y(;ars  ago,  that  it  was  nnt  Calvin,  but  tlie 
acru  in  wliich  \n\  lived,  that  hronglit  Sirvetus  to  thcfttake. 

.^[^ntes'jlli^.'U  to  S'UDe  extent  jnstilies  the  Council  of 
Geneva,  twn  a^e<  ni'fer  the  melancholy  e^ent.  And  we 
can  UL'ver  east  the  veil  nf  ohlivion  over  the  action?^  of 
mtru  elainiiui;  the  true  AiM»stolie  sucoes«;i«»n  nmre  than  a 
century  after  Calvin's  death.  Tlie  dragoonintr  <'t'  Puri- 
tans and  Covenanters  may  ^tand  in  the  same  cate»j:ory 
with  the  doings  of  St.  Barthnjemew's  day.  The  rev«»lt- 
ing  cruelties  inflicted  hy  Laud<»n  Lei«rlit.»n,  (the  father  of 
the  i\rch-Bishop,)  Prynne,  liiirton,  and  Ba^^twick,  under 
the  first  Charles,  alike  with  the  missinns  of  ("hiverhoiise 
and  Jeffries  under  the  second,  indicate  that  the  dnctrine 
was  not  nbsoh.'te  then;  and  should  seal  the  lips  of  many 
wh«)  esttM'ui  it  Oiid's  service?  to  hold  the  (4riievese  lle- 
foriiier  upas  a  numster  to  the  world.  Uow  far  the  sys- 
tem of  the«)loiry  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  wiiich  have 
l>e(rn  end)o(lied  in  his  writinir-  are  n»ally  r(-sj)onsibk^  for 
the  odium  entertaiutfd  towards  him,  it  would  be  well  to 
in(|uire. 

The  estimation  in  which  Calvin  was  held  by  the  purest 
men  who  knew  him  j)ersonally,  and  those  of  succeeding 
ages,  shows  that  he  was  not  regarded  as  stained  with 
innocent  blood.  The  Reformers'on  the  Continent,  botii 
Lutheran  and  Swiss,  the  Prelates  of  England,  and  the 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  looked  up  to  him  as  a  guiding 
star  in  the  galaxy  of  religious  teachers.  His  corresp(»n- 
dence  shows  that  he  ke|)t  the  consciences  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  Kuro]>e.  Among  his  manuscripts  is  found  a  fas- 
ciculus with  the  title  "Lcttrcs  ])ar  divuis  Ifois,  I^^rinces, 
Seigneurs,  ct  Dames  pour  consulter  sur  W>  cas  de  con- 
science epineaux.  on  pour  h*  renn.-rcier  de  ses  onvrages."' 
Kings,  Princes,  Lords  and  Ladies  c<»Msulted  him  on 
the  most  intricate  and  solemn  <}iiestiofis  connected 
with  the  piety  of  the  heart.  Arch-Hishop  Parker,  in 
Kliza])etlrs  name,  thanked  him  I'm'  the  part  hi.^  bore  in 
the  Ketormation  in  England,  lli:^  correspondence  with 
Cranmer,  and  the  reference  of  the  Liturgy  to  hiui  for 
Vol.  IX.— No.  4.  .  11 
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correction,  arc  facts  too  well  known  to  ho  re]u*ati'«i. 
Knox  testified  that  Geneva  was  "the  ini>j5t  ]>ei*lect.  scIp-^I 
of  Christ  that  ever  was  in  the  earth  sinee  the  days  oftiio 
Apostles."  MontCrtqnien's  celebrated  onlo^ium  wii>. 
"The  Genevese  may  bless  the  day  that  Calvin  was  l)or!i.'- 
Reate  accords  him  the  honour  of  fonndinn:  a  jirospcpnw 
Chnreli  in  Geneva,  and  of  havinpj  "a  jjrcat  share  in 
forming;  it.s  political  as  well  as  spiritual  Icfxi^^lfttion."    To 

iuote  the  favourable  opinions  ot  the  mos^  dii^tingnijhcd 
Mvines  of  every  a*j;e  since  C^ilvin's  day,  would  exceed 
our  lirnitK,  and  only  rej)eat  what  has  been  often  ^ivontu 
the  public.  His  inHuencc  is  now  enjoyed  by  millions, 
who  know  him  only  in  the  character  of  a  bigotted  secta- 
rian and  persecutor.  In  the  Kei)ublicand  in  the  Church, 
which  received  tlieir  cast  under  his  mouldin<;  hand,  and 
in  the  educational  systems  which  now  prevail  throuijjii- 
ont  Protestant  Chriatendom,  we  recognize  the  a«rency  of 
one  whom  (lod  raised  up  to  bo  a  benefactor  to  his  race, 
and  to  transmit  a  hallowing  intluence  down  to  far  dis- 
tant ages.  A  life  of  unremitted  toil,  self-denial,  and 
suifering,  which  doubtless  brought  him  promaturelj  to 
the  grave, — a  lit\i  into  which  is  couipressed  the  wt)rk  of 
ordinary  minds  for  centuri«^«, — a  life  devoted  wholly  to 
the  i)ro8perity  of  the  Church  and  the  glory  of  God,  should 
be  suflicient  to  outweigh  one  erroneous  opinion,  which 
he  iicld  in  common  with  all  the  world. 

Viewing  him  in  the  light  of  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel, 
and  devoted  servant  of  the  Most  High,  we  cannot  better 
characterize  him,  in  closing  our  remarks,  than  in  the 
words  of  his  cotemporary  and  friend,  Alex.  Moras: 
"CnaisTUM  PtxrroKK — Chkisti^u  Okk — Ciikistuh  ofeba 
Spikat." 
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AETICLE  V. 

REVELATION  AND  INSPIRATION 

"So  then  faith  coineth  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  Word  of  God." — 
Romans  x :  17.  « 

In  the  words  before  lis,  the  Ai)06tle  first  etates  in 
what  the  essence  of  a  sinner's  religion  consists,  and 
then  how  it  is  j)roduced.  The  essence  of  fhis  reli- 
gion, as  plainly  appears  from  tiie  context,  he  makes 
to  he  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  "  If  thou  shalt  confess  with 
thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine 
heart,  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou 
shalt  be  saved.  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  confespion  is  made 
unto  salvation."  As  if  anxious  to  avoid  the  imputation 
of  novelty,  and  to  show  that  he  taught  nothing  but  what 
was  contained  in  the  lively  oracles  of  God,  the  Apostle 
appeals  in  confirmation  of  his  doctrine  to  the  testimony 
of  an  ancient  Prophet.  "For  the  Scripture  saith,  who- 
soever beJievth  on  him  shall  not  be  ashamed."  I  must 
call  your  especial  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  Paul 
applies  this  passage  to  the  case  of  the  Gentiles ;  as  it 
furnishes  a  strong  incidental  ])roof  of  his  profound  con- 
viction that  the  very  words  of  Scripture  were  the  words 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  knew  nothing  of  au  inspiration 
of  the  Spirit  as  contradistinguisiied  from  an  inspiration 
of  the  letter,  and  consequently  does  not  scruple  to  build 
an  argument  upon  a  single  expression,  when  that  ex- 
pression is  the  language  of  a  Pn>phet.  Because  the 
Scripture  saith  ii7A<w{itf'c;ar,  without  limitation  or  restric- 
tion, the  Apostle  concludes  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek.  This  term  equally  in- 
cludes them  both,  and  he  accordingly  has  no  hesitation 
in  drawing  the  inference,  that  "  the  same  Lord  over  all 
is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him."  It  is  to  be  received 
as  an  universal  proposition,  true  in  all  cases  and  under 
all  circumstances,  and  that  ujxm  the  force  ^f  a  single 
term — tl-.i.t  "  whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
L*)rd  shall  be  saved." 

*  Sermon  Preached  ia  Charleston  before  the  Yoang  Men's  Christian 
Association. 
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The  religion  of  a  sinner  heing  corni»cn(liously  embriiced 
by  the  Apostle  under  the  head  of  faith,  the  question 
arises,  how  is  this  faith  produced  ?  The  successive  steps 
of  the  process  are  iirst  expanded  in  a  series  of  forcilile 
and  pungent  interrogatories,  and  tlien  reca|)itulated  in 
the  W(.)rds  of  tiie  text.  '' How  then  sliall  they  call  on 
Him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  if  and  how  shall 
they  believe  in  Ilim  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  and 
how  shall  they  hear  without  a.preaclier?  and  bow  shall 
they  preach  except  they  be  sent."  That  is,  in  order  to 
the  existence  of  faith  there  must  be  a  Divrine  testimony. 
The  Word  of  God  is  its  standard  and  measure.  That 
this  testiniony  may  produce  faith,  it  must  be  known — it 
must  he  imparted  horn  without — it  is  not  the  oflspring 
of  our  own  cogitations,  nor  the  product  of  our  own 
thoughts;  it  comes  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  report.  But 
in  order  that  it  may  be  proposed  and  communica- 
ted, there  must  be  j)ersons  commissioned  for  the  pur- 
pose— there  must  be  Apostles — men,  in  other  words,  to 
whom  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  intrusted.  This  then  is 
the  Divine  arrangement.  A  class  of  men  is  put  in 
charge  of  that  which  is  to  be  the  object  of  faith.  This 
is  inspiration.  They  report  to  others  as  the  word  of  the 
Lord — this  is-revelation — and  this  rej^ort  is  the  medium 
through  which  a  saving  faith  is  engendered.  '*  So  then 
faith  Cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of 
Giui."  Lispiration  gives  rise  to  revelation,  revelation  to 
faith,  and  faith  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  religion.  If 
you  ask  the  Apostle  what  it  is  to  be  inspired — he  briefly 
answers  that  it  is  to  be  sent  with  a  message  from  God — 
if  you  ask  him  what  he  means  by  revelation,  he  as 
j)rnm})tly  re|>lies  tliat  it  is  the  Divine  message  delivered; 
and  iiyou  iiujuire  of  him  in  regard  to  man's  duty,  it  is 
compendiously  U>  believe  the  iej)ort.  This  is  his  philo- 
sophy of  religion.  God  sends — Apostles  report — nien 
believe. 

J3ut  sim})le  and  consistent  as  itseems,  this  account,  we 
aie  told,  is  in  palpable  contiadiction  U*  the  very  nature 
of  religion  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  human  mind. 
We  are  accoidipgly  furnished  with  a  theory  drawn  from 
a  deeper  philohopliy  liuiii  Proj)hets  or  Apostles  ever 
knew,  which,  under  the  pretence  of  emancipating  us  from 
the  bondage  of  the  letter  and  giving,  free  scope  to  the 
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liberty  of  the  Spirit,  has  left  us  nothing  uf  Christianity 
!)ut  the  name.  A  revelation  which  reports  the  testimony 
of  God  and  the  faith  which  believes  it  because  it  is  his 
testimony,  are  both  discarded  as  psychological  absurdi- 
ties, and  as  to  the  idea  that  any  man  or  set  of  men  have 
ever  been  commissioned  to  speak  to  others  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  and  to  challenge  submission  to  their  message 
on  the  ground  of  the  Divine  authority  which  attests  it, 
this  is  scouted  as  "of  all. our  vanities  the  motliest,  the 
merest  word  that  ever  fooled  the  ear  from  out  the  school- 
man's jargon."  The  issues  involved  in  this  contro- 
versy are  momentous.  It  is  not  a  question  about  words 
and  names — it  is  a  question  which  involves  the  very 
foundations  of  Christianity.  The  insidious  eftbrts  to  un- 
dermine the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  to  remove  an 
external,  infallible  standard  of  faith,  however  disguised 
iu  the  covert  of  philosophy,  are  prompted  by  a  deep  and 
inveterate  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  cross.  The 
design  is  to  destroy  the  religion,  and  hence  the  fury  of  the 
eftbrts  against  the  citadel  in  which  it  is  lodged.  It  is  not 
the  casket  but  the  jewel  that  has  raised  all  this  clamour  of 
rancorous  opposition — and  when  men  cry  down  with  the 
Bible,  the  real  meaning  of  their  rage  is — away  with  Jesus 
and  His  cross.  Vain  is  all  their  opposition — vain  the 
combination  of  philosophers  and  sopnists — He  that  sit- 
teth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh — the  Lord  shall  have 
them  in  derision — He  hath  set  His  his  Son  upon  the  holy 
hill  of  Zion,  and  there  he  must  reign  until  he  has  put  down 
all  his  enemies  under  his.feet. 

The  new  theory  of  religion — I  call  it  new,  not  because 
any  of  its  fundamental  principles  are  new — they  are  only 
old  errors  in  a  new  dress — but  because  it  is  supported 
upon  new  grounds — this  new  theory  of  religion  I  propose 
briefly  to  consider  in  contrast  with  the  testimony  of 
Paul — so  that  it  may  be  seen  to  be  untenable,  even  on 
the  principles  of  the  metaphysical  philosophy,  behind 
which  it  has  entrenched  itself.- 

I.  I  shall  begin  with  the  new  theory  of  Revelation,  as 
the  discussion  of  that  will  lead  nxe  say  all  that  I  deem 
important  upon  the  present  occasion  on  the  nature  and 
essence  of  religion. 

"  The  idea  of  revelation,"  we  are  told  by  the  writer 
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whom  I  have  in  view,  '' alwrf^  implies  a  process  by 
which  knowledge,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  communi- 
cated to  an  intelligent  being.  For  a  revelation  at  all  to 
exist  there  must  bean  ihtelhgent  being,  on  the  one  hand, 
adapted  to  receive  it,  and  there  must  be,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  process  by  which  this  same  intelligent  being  be- 
comes cognizant  of  certain  facts  or  ideas.  Sup])re8S  either 
of  these  conditions,  and  no  revelation  can  exist.  The 
preaching  of  an  angel  would  be  no  revelation  to  an 
idiot — a  Bible  in  Chinese  would  offer  none  to  an  Euro- 
pean. In  the  former  case,  there  is  no  intelligence  capa- 
ble of  receiving  the  ideas  conveyed  ;  in  the  latter  case, 
the  process  of  conveyance  renders  the  whole  thing  prac- 
tically a  nonentity,  by  allowing  no  idea  whatever  to 
reach  the  mind.  We  may  say  then,  in  a  few  words,  that 
a  revelation  always  indicates  a  mode  of  intelligence?'^* 

From  this  passage  we  see  the  necessity  of  being  on 
our  guard  against  the  ambiguity  of  words.  It  is,  per- 
haps, unfortu»iate  that  a  term,  which  in  its  strict  and 
proper  {icce]>tatiun,  applies  only  to  a  part  of  the  contents 
of  the  sacred  volume  should,  have  been,  as  in  the  lan- 
guage of  theology  it  confessedly  has  been,  ai)j)lied  to  the 
whole  canon  of  faith.  The  Scriptures  themselves  de- 
nominate nothing  revelntions  but  those  supernatural 
mysteries,  which  lie  beyond  the  province  of  reason,  which 
eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  and  which  could  not 
be  known,  independently  of  the  supernatural  teaching  of 
the  Spirit.  When  they  speak  of  themselves  as  a  whole 
they  are  designated  simply  by  some  title  which  indicates 
that  they  are  the  word  of  God.  This  is  the  phrase  which 
Paul  employs  in  the  text,  and  employs  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  jiopular  nsage  applies  revelation. 

It  is  little  worthy  of  the  dignity  and  candour  of  philo- 
80})hy  to  construct  an  argument  upon  a  verbal  quibble. 
Revelation  is  synonymous* with  the  standard  of  faith  and 
as  covering  the  whole  contents  of  Scripture,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  distinction  of  the  natural  and  supernatural, 
is  not  so  much  a  mode  of  intelligence  as  a  ground  of 
belief.  Its  oflice  is  not  subjective,  but  objective.  It  is 
not  in  the  mind,  but  to^iha.  mind.  The  simplest  notion 
tliat  we  can  form  of  it  is  that  it  is  a  message  from  God. 
♦MoreU's  Phil.  ReL,  p.  128-4,  Eng.  Ed. 
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Its  work  is  done  wherrlt  reports  what  He  says.  What 
distinguishes  revealed  from  every  other  species  of  truth — 
18  not  its  nature — not  its  object-matter — but  the  im- 
mediate ground  of  credibility.  It  is  the  measure  of  faith 
and  the  argument  of  faith  is,  thus  saith  the  Lord.  The 
characteristic  of  revelation,  in  the  generic  sense  in  which 
it  is  applied  to  the  canon  is, — that  it  contains  or  rather  is 
a  Divine  testimony  and  this  testimony  must  be  the  im- 
mediate ground  of  belief — I  say  the  immediate  ground 
of  belief — because  the  ultimate  and  final  basis  of  truth 
in  every  case  is  the  faithfulness  of  God  in  the  structure 
ui  our  mental  constitution.  We  believe  the  reports  of 
our  senses  and  the  data  of  consciousness,  because  the 
constitution  of  our  nature  is  such  that  we  cannot  do  other- 
wise— but  when  we  are  asked,  how  we  know  that  our 
faculties  do  not  deceive  us,  we  can  only  appeal  to  the 
moral  character  of  Him,  who  has  wrought  these  laws  of 
belief  into  the  very  texture  of  our  frames.  But  in  these 
cases  the  immediate  grounds  of  belief  are  found  in  our 
faculties  themselves.  It  is  ourselves  that  we  firet  trust 
and  not  God.  Such  truths  may  be  discoveries,  but  they 
are  not  revelations — they  may  be  clear,  distinct,  unques- 
tionable, butthey  are  not  Divine.  We  receive  them  either 
because  they  are  self-evident  and  need  no  proof,  6r  be- 
cause we  are  able  to  prove  them,  and  not  because  God 
appears  as  a  witness  in  their  behalf  Revelation  and  a 
Divine  testimony  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  How 
this  testimony  shall  be  received  and  what  effects  it  shall 
produce,  whether  men  shall  understand  it  or  not,  whether 
it  shall  really  awaken  any  ideas  in  their  minds  or  create 
any  emotions  in  their  hearts,  these  are  matters,  which, 
however  important  in  themselves,  do  not  at  all  affect  the 
question  whether  it  is  really  a  message  from  God.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  a  revelation  to  an  idiot  or  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  where  no  adequate  provision  was  made 
for  removing  the  impediments  to  an  apprehension  of  its 
contents,  would  be  very  senseless  and  absurd.  But  such 
a  message  being  supposed,  the  question  whether  it  is  a 
revelation  is  one  thing,  and  whether  it  is  wise  and  judi- 
cious is  another — and  in  a  philosophical  discussion  things 
that  are  separate  ought  to  be  kept  distinct. 

This  adroit  play  upon  the  ambiguity  of  the  termreve- 
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lation,  in  which  it  is  made  to  b«  a  mode  of  intelligence 
rather  than  the  measure  of  a  Divine  faith,  is  the  corner- 
stone npon  which  tho  author's  whole  theor\^  of  the  nature 
and  grounds  of  religious  truth  is  erected. 

It  IS  nnnecessarv  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  revelation  is  distinguished — it  will  be 
enough  to  seize  upon  his  fundamental  principle  and  ex- 

f)0se  Its  /fallacy.  His  doctrine  is  briefly  this — that  re ve- 
ation  is  a  species  of  intuition  in  which  tilings  authenti- 
cate themselves.  The  realities  of  religion  are  brought 
directly  into  contact  with  the  mind  and  vonch  for  their 
own  existence,  just  as  the  material  world,  or  the  forms 
of  beauty  and  of  virtue  are  their  own  witnesses.  We  know 
the  things  that  are  freely  given  us  of  God,  not  by  the 
testimony  of  his  Spirit,  but  the  immediate  con6cibusnei5S 
of  their  j)resence.  Revelation  is  a  spiritual  perception 
in  which  we  see  the  invisible  and  stand  face  to  face  with 
the  infinite  and  eternal.  Its  objects  are  presented  to  us 
by  God,  but  in  no  other  sense  than  He  presents  the  ob- 
jects of  all  other  knowledge.  The  rocks,  mountains, 
caves,  and  valleys  of  the  material  world,  the  heavens 
above  us  and  the  earth  beneath,  are  as  really  and  truly 
a  revelation  from  Ilim  and  in  the  same  essential  sense, 
as  the  Person,  offices  and  work  of  Ilis  Own  Eternal  Sun. 
Faith  is  vision  and  the  actual  presentation  of  its  ob- 
jects its  only  standard  and  measure.  In  conformity  with 
these  views,  inspiration  is  represented  as  a  subjective 
process  in  which  God  adapts  the  mind  to  the  objects 
presented  in  revelation.  It  is  a  clearing  of  the  spiritual 
sight — a  strengthening  of  the  spiritual  eye — ''an  espe- 
cial influence  wrought  upon  the  faculties  of  the  subject, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  is  able  to  grasp  these  realities  in 
their  |)ertect  fulness  and  integrity,  lievelation  and  in- 
spiration, then,  indicate,"  we  are  told,  "one  united  pro- 
cess, the  result  of  which  upon  the  human  mind  is,  to  pro- 
duce a  state  of  spiritual  intuition,  whose  phenomena  are 
so  extraordinary  that  we  at  once  separate  the  agency 
by  which  they  are  produced  from  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary principles  of  human  development.  And  yet 
this  agency  is  applied  in  perfect  consistency  with  the 
laws  and  natural  operations  of  our  spiritual  nature. 
Inspiration  does  not  imply  anything  gentrically  new  in 
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the  actual  processes  of  the  human  mind.  It  does  not 
involve  any  form  of  intelligence,  essentially  different 
from  what  we  already  possess.  It  indicates  rather  the 
elevation  of  the  religious  consciousness,  and  witli  it,  of 
course,  the  power  of  8j)iritual  vision,  to  a  degree  of  in- 
tensity peculiar  to  the  individuals  thus  highly  favoured 
by  G<)d."* 

This  miglit  be  taken  as  a  caricature  of  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  effectual  calling  of  God's  children,  were  it 
not  that  the  author  has  taken  special  pains  to  show  that 
there  can  be  no  other  kind  of  inspiration,  without  con- 
tradiction to  the  laws  of  mind,  but  that  which  he  has 
described.  His  ins])iration  is,  in  many  respects,  analo- 
gous to  the  saving  operations  of  the  Spirit.  It  enables 
its  subject  to  understand  revelation  ;  brings  him  into 
harmony  with  Divine  truth;  subdues  the  passions;  re- 

Fresses  the  influence  of  sense,  and  sanctifies  the  heart, 
t  evidently  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  liis  revelation 
that  the  regenerating  and  enlightening  influences  of 
grace  sustain  to  the  Scriptures  of  God.  But  an  inspi- 
ration which  gives  rise  to  a  revelation — which  commits 
a  message  from  the  Holy  one  to  Hie  hands  of  men — 
which  ends  in  a  divine  testimony  as  the  standard  and 
measure  of  a  Divine  faith,  he*  can  by  no  means  abide. 
The  objects  of  religion  must  authenticate  themsdves. 
The  consequence  is,  that  every  man,  in  so  far  as  he  is 
religious,  is  inspired,  and  every  man  has  his  doctrine  yj^ 
and  his  psalra.  The  inconsistency  of  these  views,  wnth 
the  unif<»rm  and  pervading  testimony  of  the  Scriptures, 
must  strike  the  dullest  apprehension.  Paul,  in  our  text, 
solemnly  declares  that  faith  comes  by  hearing.  This 
new  philosophy  aflirms  that  it  comes  by  vision^  Paul 
declares  that  the  immediate  ground  of  belief  is  the  tes- 
timony of  God.  This  new  philosophy,  that  it  is  found 
in  the  things  themselves.  Paul  declares  that  inspiration 
imparts  to  men  a  Divine  message.  This  new  philosoj)hy 
that  it  purges  the  mind.  Paul  declares  that  it  is  restrict- 
ed to  Apostles — the  new  philosophy,  that  it  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  race. 

All  these  enormous  and  palpable  contradictions  of 
Scripture  have  sprung  from  the  gratuitous  assumption,  . 

*  JtoiU,  p.  161. 
Vol.  ix.— No.  4.-   ^  12 
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that  revelation  is  a  mode  of  intelligence,  a  process  of  our 
own  minds  and  not  an  extraordinary  message  of  God. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  an 
exercise  of  our  natural  faculties  in  some  form  of  cogni- 
tion, the  author  proceeds  to  conclude  from  the  laws  of 
the  disjunctive  syllogisn)  that  it  must  be  intuitive.  He 
acknowledges  but  two  modes  of  intelligence,  and  to  one 
or  the  other  of  these  it  must  belong.  It  cannot  be  a  pro- 
cess of  ratiocination — no  rules  of  logick,  no  powers  of 
combination  and  analj'sis — no  force  of  words,  nor  inge- 
nuity of  inference  could  ever  have  evolved  the  scheme 
of  redemption  or  the  sublime  mysteries  of  the  cross. 
There  are  ek'nuMits  embraced  in  religi(»n,  which  it  never 
could  have  entered  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.  It 
introduces  us  in  a  high  and  sublime  sense,  into  a  new 
world — exalts  us  to  new  conceptions,  and  unveils  to  us 
jjlories  beyond  the  suggestion  of  mortal  thought.  It 
L^ears  upon  its  face  impressions  of  (►riginality  and  no- 
velty which  remove  it  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  logical 
understanding,  and  carry  convincing  evidence,  that  how- 
ever it  came,  it  never  could  have  been  excogitated.  This 
reasoning  has  a  show  of  plausibility — it  labours,  how- 
ever, under  one  fatal  defect — the  disjunction  can  be 
easily  retorted.  It  is  as  easy  to  show,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  Christianity,  as  a  whole,  never  could  have  been  intu- 
itive, as  it  is  to  prove  on  the  other,  that  it  never  could 
have  been  the  otfspring  of  logic.  It  involves  relations 
and  dependencies  which  could  only  have  been  adjusted 
by  powers  of  combination.  It  is  not  a  single  concrete 
reality,  like  a  man,  a  mountain,  or  a  tree,  but  a  connect- 
ed scheme  of  events,  every  one  of  them  contingent  in 
relation  to  our  knowledge,  and  concatenated  into  a  sys- 
tem which  cannot  be  grasped  without  calling  into  play 
all  the  powers  of  the  logical  understanding.  It  is  a  sys- 
tem which  preeminently  requires  reasoning — a  compre- 
hensive view  of  great  moral  principles  as  they  are  invol- 
ved and  illustrated  in  a  wonderful  series  of  facts.  What 
then?  It  cannot  be  intuitional — it  caimot  be  logical^ — 
One  would  think  that  this  obvious  reductio  ad  absur- 
dum  would  have  been   sufficient  to  open  the  mind  of  a 

Shilosopher  to  the  fallacy  of  Jiis  fundamental  principle, 
fo  wonder  that  subjectife  religionists  hate   logic — it 
makes  sad  havoc  with  their  iin|St  speculations. 
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The  notion,  that  revelation  is  a  mode  of  intelligence, 
which,  in  plainer  terms,  means  that  it  is  a  faculty  of  the 
human  mind,  is  the  parent  or  child — it  is  hard  to  say 
which  is  tirst  in  the  order  of  nature, — of  a  still  more  se- 
rious mistake  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  religious  truth, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  Christian  experience.  This'doii- 
ble  misconception  has  concealed  from  the  author  the 
palpable  incongruities  of  his  system,  and  induced  him  to 
believe  that  the  doctrines  of  grace  might  be  pressed  to 
the  support  of  an  hypothesis,  which,  legitimately  carried 
out,  reduces  them  to  nonsense.  To  refute  hi^  scheme, 
is  simply  to  expose  these  errors.  He  has  made  religious 
truth  essentially  different  from  what  it  is,  and  therefore 
has  had  to  postulate  a  faculty  in  order  to  cognize  it.  He 
has  made  the  religious  life  essentially  different  from  what 
it  is,  and  therefore  has  had  to  tit  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
^o  his  assumptions. 

1.  His  tirst  error  is  a  fundamental  misconception  of 
the  nature  of  religious  truth.  To  say  nothing  of  his  chap- 
ters upon  the  peculiar  essence  of  religion  in  general — and 
Christianity  in  particular — it  is  evident,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  attempts  to  set  aside  the  popular  notion 
of  revelation,  that  he  looks  upon  religion  as  embracing  a 
province  of  things,  a  class  of  realities,  or,  if  you  preier 
an  expression  more  in  accordance  with  the  tfteory  of 
Locke,  a  collection  of  sim|)le  ideas,  entirely  distinct  from 
every  other  department  of  knowledge,  every  other  sphere 
of  existence.  It  is  a  worlds  to  itself.  And  as  all  primi- 
tive conceptions  must  come  through  some  original  fa- 
culty to  which  they  are  adapted,  there  must  be  a  peculiar 
faculty  of  religion  analogous  to  taste,  or  the  sensibility 
to  beauty,  and  conscience,  or  the  sensibility  to  right. 

"Imagine  yourself,"  says  the  author,  '*  by  detinitions 
and  explications  addressed  to  the  understanding,  at- 
tempting to  make  a  blind  man,  who  had  never  gazed 
upon  nature,  com])rehend  the  exquisite  beauties  in  form, 
true  and  graceful  motion,  presented  to  the  eye  by  a  sum- 
mer's landscape.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  your  des- 
criptions would  fall  intini^'ily  sh(»rt  of  thefictual  reality — 
that  they  would  not  convey  the  hundrelii  part  of  what 
one  minute's  gaze  upon  the  scene  would  spontaneously 
present — that  he  could  only  eonceive,  indeea,  of  any  por- 
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tion  of  it  by  analogies  taken  from  the  other  senses.  The 
reason  of  this  that  he  knows  the  thing  only  formally 
by  logical  exposition  ;  he  has  never  had  the  proper  expe- 
riences, never  the  <lirect  sense-perceptions,  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  a  full  realization  of  it.  And  so 
it  is,  mutatis  mutandis,  with  religious  truth.  Yon  may 
ex])ound,  and  define,  and  argue  upon  the  high  themes 
which  Christianity  presents  to  the  contemplation  ;  but 
unless  a  man  have  the  intuitions,  on  which  all  mere  ver- 
bal exposition  must  be  grounded,  there  is  no  revelation 
of  the  spiritual  reality  to  his  mind,  and  there  can  be  no 
clearer  perception  of  the  actual  truth,  than  tliere  is  to  the 
blind  man  of  the  vision  of  beauty  which  lies  veiled  in 
darkness  around  him." 

Lnprovement  in  religious  knowledge  accordingly,  is 
re])resented  as  consisting  in  the  education  and  develope- 
ment  of  the  rcligiouR  faculty,  which,  at  every  stage  of  its 
growth,  enlarges  the  S])here  of  our  actual  experience, 
and  expands  tiie  horizon  of  our  mental  vision.  Keligion, 
like  taste,  prei?up])oses  an  original  susceptibility  to  a  par- 
ticular clatis  of  ideas.  It  may  be  cultivated,  ennobled, 
and  refined — but  the  mind  can  never  get  beyond  the 
fundamental  data,  which  are  given  in  this  form  (»f  con- 
sciuusuess.  All  accessions  to  its  knowledge  are  onh'  new 
experiences — the  faculty  is  the  parent  of  all  the  truth  we 
can  know,  lleflection  may  construct  a  science,  present- 
ing these  data  in  their  proper  order,  and  showing  their 
connections,  dependencies,  and  consequences — but  to 
him  who  is  destitute  of  the  data,  the  science  is  unmeaning 
and  nugatory.  All  theology,  consequently,  is  nothing 
but  the  j)ro(luct  of  analysis  and  syntliesis,  from  the  mate- 
rials which  are  given  in  experience.  As  the  science  of  op- 
tics to  the  blind,  and  the  science  of  music  to  the  deaf,  can 
be  little  more  than  jargon,  so  any  representative  exliibi- 
tions  of  Divine  truth  to  one  whose  religious  faculty  has 
not  yet  i)een  awakened,  would  be  worse  than  idle. 

We  meet  this  whole  train  of  reasoning  by  a  bold  and 
confident  denial  of  its  fundamental  assumption.  Reli- 
gion, in  the  sense  asserted,  is  not  a  simple  thing — it  is 
not  a  collection  of  ideas  at  all  analogous  to  the  sensible 
properties  of  matter,  or  the  original  faculties  of  the  miud. 
Keither  is  it  exclusively  confined  to  any  onet department 
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of  our  nature — so  that  we  can  say  that  this  is  the  reli- 
gious sense,  as  we  affirm  of  conscience,  that  it  is  a  moral 
sense,  <)r  of  taste,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  and 
fair.  I  do  not  say  that  religion  involves  no  simple  ideas 
or  primitive  elements  of  thought — this  would  be  an  ab- 
surdity. But  I  do  say  that  there  are  no  intuitions  pecu- 
liar to  religion,  requiring  a  separate  and  distinct  faculty, 
in  order  to  their  cognition,  and  which  coold  not  and  would 
not  have  been  developed  in  the  ordinary  exercfee  of  our 
powers.  There  are  no  things,  no  objects  of  thought  which, 
as  such,  are  simply  and  exclusively  religious — which  ex- 
ist, in  other  words,  only  iu  so  far  as  they  are  religious. 
There  are  no  simple  ideas  characteristic  of  revelation, 
and  which,  without  it,  would  never  have  found  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  ipind.  On  the  contrary,  our  facultiefif,  in  the 
sphere  of  their  ordinary  exercise,  furnish  us  with  all  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  whole  fabric  of  revealed  truth 
is  constructed.  Every  stone  in  the  sacred  and  august 
temple  isjiewn  from  the  quarry  of  common  experience. 
The  Bible  contains  not  a  single  simple  idea,  which,  con- 
sidered merely  as  an  element  of  thought,  may  not  be 
found  in  the  consciousness  of  every  human  being,  who 
has  ever  exercised  his  wits.  It  is  not  the  elements,  but 
the  combination  of  these  elements,  that  gives  to  revela- 
tion its  peculiarity  and  grandeur.  It  is  not  the  stones, 
but  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  stones  that  Consti- 
tute the  building.  Revelation  deals  preeminently  with 
complex  ideas — particularly  with  what  Locke  denomi- 
nates mixed  modes,  which,  as  they  are  mainly  retained 
in  the  mind,  by  the  force  of  words,  would  seem  to  refer 
revelation  to  the  category  from  which  our  author  excludes 
it,  of  verbal  exposition. 

But  the  fallacy  of  the  notion  of  a  peculiar  religious 
faculty,  with  its  characteristic  cognitions  will  yet  more 
fully  appear  from  a  brief  investigation  of  the  nature  of 
religion  itself.  What,  then,  is  religion?  In  whatever- 
its  peculiar  essence  may  be  said  to  consist,  one  thing  is 
universally  conceded,  that  it  grows  out  of  the  relations 
betwixt  moral  and  intelligent  creatures  and  their  God. 
Take  away  God — there  can  be  no  religion — because  theie 
is  no  object  upon  which  it  can  fasten — take  away  moral 
and  intelligent  creatures,  and  there  can  be  no  religion, 
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because'  there  aro  no  snbjectB  in  whom  it  can  inhere. 
Prosecute  the  analysis,  anci  it  will  be  found  that  the  rela- 
tions out  of  which  religion  arises,  are  those  that  are  in- 
volved in  moral  governnjent.  They  that  corae  unto  God 
must  believe  that  He  is,  and  that  lie  is  the  rewarder  of 
them  that  diligently  seek  Him.  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  this  conception  of  moral  government,  without 
which  religior^  is  a  term  destitute  of  meaning,  has  wholly 
escaped  the  notice  of  our  profound  philosopher,  and  we 
need  not  be  astonished  that  a  system  which  dispenses 
with  obedience  and  law,  has  no  manner  of  use  for  the 
Bible.  The  essence  of  religion,  as  a  subjective  phenom- 
enon, is  made  to  consist  in  a  state  of  feeling  which  a  dog 
may  have  in  common  with  his  master.  There  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  moral  in  a  naked  sense  of.  dependence. 
Men  may  feel  that  tliey  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  and 
hate  His  power.  Devils  feel  it  and  blaspheme,  although 
they  tremble.  Having  settled  the  princi|)le  that  religion 
grows  out  of  the  relations  involved  in  moral  gr)yernnient, 
we  are  ])repared  for  a  detailed  consideration  of  its  objec- 
tive elements.  These  are  obviously  embraced  in  a  his- 
tory of  the  Divine  administration — an  account  of  tlie 
law  to  which  obedience  is  exacted — of  the  rewards  to 
which  it  shall  be  entitled,  and  of  the  doom  to  which 
transgressors  shall  be  assigned.  It  is  a  history,  in  other 
words,  of  God's  providence  as  unfolded  in  His  dealings 
with  the  race.  An  account  of  God's  purposes  as  already, 
or  yet  to  be  developed,  in  events. 

Subjectively  coneidered,  it  indicates  the  attitude  in 
which  men  should  stand  to  the  Divine  administration — 
a  generic  condition  of  the  soul  prompting  to  exerci.<us  in 
unison  with  the  recjuisitiuns  of  the  \x\\\\  It  extends  not 
to  a  single  faculty  or  power,  but  to  the  w^hole  man  ;  it  is 
the  loyalty  of  a  subject  to  his  prince;  of  a  dutiful  son  to 
the  father  that  begat  him.  God,  the  just  and  righteous 
Ruler — fnan,  the  subject,  whether  obedient  or  rebellious. 
These  are  the  terms  tliat  must  be  given  to  understand 
religion.  It  is  mainly  conversant  with  relations,  and 
those  exclusively  moral. 

As  it  treats  of  the  progress  and  conduct  of  a  govern- 
ment, any  account  of  it  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
be,  to  a  large  degree,  historical.     Revelation,  in  regard 
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to  it,  must  be  analogous  to  an  explanation  of  the  laws, 
constitution  and  history  of  a  kingdom  in  past  ages,  or  in 
a  distant  quarter  of  the  earth.   • 

These  things  being  so,  no  other  intuitions  are  needed, 
in  order  to  grasp  the  truths  of  religion,  but  those  which 
are  evolved  by  our  circumstances  in  the  world.  The 
great  idea  of  moral  government  is  not  only  a  primary 
dictum  in  its  germ,  of  every  human  consciousness,  but  is 
daily  and  hourly  exemplilied  in  more  or  less  complete- 
ness by  the  relations  of  the  family,  the  school,  the  State. 
It  meets  us  every  where,  and  men  can  never  efface  it 
from  their  souls,  until  they  have  extinguished  the  light 
of  conscience.  Truth,  justice,  benevolence,  mercy,  all 
those  moral  attributes  which  adorn  the  character  of  God, 
and  which  are  required  to  be  found  in  us,  demand  noth- 
ing more  than  the  ordinary  operations  of  our  moral 
nature,  in  order  to  be,  in  some  measure,  understood.  lie- 
velation  consequently  deals  with  no  new  and  peculiar 
simple  ideas.  It  is  not,  consequently,  a  faculty  or  mode 
of  intelligence.  Conversant  about  relations  and  histori- 
cal in  its  form,  it  must  be  a  presentation  to  our  faculties 
of  facts  and  events,  involving  combinations  of  simple 
ideas  collected  from  all  quarters,  which  can  only  be  done 
by  report.  Philosophy  couiiiuis  the  apostle  that  faith 
comes  by  hearing. 

But  we  may  go  a  step  further,  and  show  from  a  brief 
recapitulation  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
as  they  are  unfolded  in  the  Scriptures,  that  they  turn 
upon  events  which  could  be  known  only  by  the  testimony 
of  God.  The  Gospel  is  a  history  of  the  conception  and 
execution  of  God's  purposes  of  grace  to  the  fallen  family 
of  man.  That  there  should  exist  such  a  purpose  is,  r^il- 
atively  to  human  knowledge,  a  contingent  event.  There 
were  no  principles  from  which  we  or  any  creature  could 
deujonstrate  it  a  priori.  How  then  shall  we  know  it? 
By  intuition  1  It  is  one  of  the  deep  things  of  God,  and 
none  can  penetrate  His  counsels,  but  His  own  Spirit. 
He  must  reveal  it,  or  it  must  remain  locked  up  in  eter- 
nal secrecy.  The  mediation  of  Christ,  the  grand  agency 
by  which  redemption  has  been  achieved,  as  actually  in- 
terposed, is  a  history,  involving  a  series  of  events  deriv- 
ing all  their  significancy  and  importance  from  relations 
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that  the  understanding  alone  can  grasp.  As  God  and 
njan  in  one  [person — as  prophet,  priest  and  king  of  the 
church,  he  performed  and  still  continues  to  perform,  a 
work  in  which,  what  strikes  the  senses,  is  the  shell — the 
•  substance  lies  within.  IIow  shall  we  know  that  He  was 
the  federal  head  and  legal  substitute  of  men.  This  was 
a  sovereign  and  arbitrary  appointment.  How  shall  we 
know  that  he  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree; 
that  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  and  wounded  for 
our  transgressions.  How  shall  we  know  that  He  was 
justified  in  tlie  S]>irit,  and  that  he  is  now  seated  at  God's 
right  hand,  and  ever  liveth  to  make  intercessitm  for  ns? 
Evidently  these  things  must  depend  upon  report.  Faith 
must  come  by  hearing.  Either  then  such  a  religion  as 
Christianity  ca7inot  be  true — not  only  is  not  true,  but 
cannot  be  true,  or  at  least  known  by  us  to  be  true,  or 
revelation  is  not  a  mode  of  intelligence.  In  this  sense, 
such  a  religion  cannot  be  revealed.  The  only  species  of 
revelation  which  it  admits  is,  that  of  verbal  exposition. 
It  must  be  a  history  recited  or  recorded,  or  both.  Faith 
must  lean  on  report. 

As  a  religion  of  moral  government  so  obviously  re- 
quires this  species  of  revelatii»n,  if  revealed  at  all,  it  is 
worthy  of  reinark,  that  those  wI)o  have  been  most  ma- 
lignant in  their  assaults  against  the  bondage  of  the  let- 
ter, have  been  letlt  to  exemplify  in  many  painful  and 
distressing  instances,- that  they  were  also  emancipated 
from  the  bondage  of  the  law.  Dealing  in  intuitions  and 
rhapsodies,  living  in  a  world  of  impalpable  shapes  and 
airy  forms,  tfiey  soon  learn  to  treat  with  contemjrt  the 
the  tame  and  sober  relations  which  are  involved  in  the 
notions  of  husband,  citizen,  friend  and  subject.  Mysti- 
cism is  an  intoxicating  draught — a  stimulus  so  power- 
ful, not  unfre([Uently,  in  particular  directions,  that  all 
8rii8e  of*  responsibility  is  lost,  and  the  darkest  crimes  are 
perpetrated  with  as  little  remorse  as  a  drunkard  belches 
forth  his  oaths,  or  insults  the  wife  of  hia bosom,  or  the 
children  of  his  loins.  The  letter  is  the  guardian  of  mo- 
rals as  well  of  truth.  It  teaches  men  what  they  are 
often  anxious  to  forget,  that  there  is  a  law^ — holy,  just, 
and  good,  and  yet  terrible  to  evil-doers,  which  supports 
the  eternal  throne.     It  unveils  a  judgment  to  come — a 
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day  is  appoint^ifd  in  which  the  world  sliall  he  judged  in 
nVhteoiisiiess,  and  everv  nian  shall  receive  at  ilie  hands 
of  impartial  justice  according  to  his  deeds.  This  un- 
flinching supremacy  of  right— this  supreine  dominion  of 
law — this  terrihle  responsihility  for  sin — is  no  doubt  a 
grievous  offence.  But  those  who  will  not  accept  the 
provisions  of  grace — all  in  accordance  with  the  immuta- 
ble requisitions  of  right — may  kindle  a  lire  and  walk  iu 
the  liglit  of  thuir  own  sparks,  but  this  shall  they  liavo  at 
God's  hands — they  shall  lie  down  in  sorrow.  Their  in- 
tuitions and  impulses,  their  dreams  and  inspirations, 
will  not  save  theui  from  the  aM'ful  exactions  of  that  gov- 
ernment which  was  whispered  in  conscience,  thundered 
on  Sanai,  and  hallowed  ^n  Calvary.  God  will  by  no 
means  clear  the  guilty. 

But  misapprehending,  as  he  has  done,  the  essential 
nature  of  religious  truth,  fie  has  c<^nfounded  two  things 
that  are  entirely  distinct — the  process  of  giving  a  revela- 
tion and  the  process  of  making  a  Christian.  Having 
made  revelation  a  faculty  in  nmn,  which,  like  every 
other  faculty,  is  developed  by  exercise  on  its  appropriate 
objects,  he  could  find  no  other  office  for  inspiration  but 
that  of  stimulating  and  strengthening  the  natural  organ 
of  religious  truth.  Kevelation  itself  in  the  Divine  life. 
The  possession  of  this  faculty  is  what  makes  man  a  re- 
ligious being — and  he  improves  in  religion  just  to  the 
extent  that  this  form  of  consciousness  is  developed,  cul- 
tivated and  refined.  Inspiration  is  what  quickens  it  into 
motion.  Let  it  be  granted  that  there  is  such  a  species 
of  inspiration  as  that  here  described,  it  obviously  does 
not  exclude  the  inspiration  which  gives  a  message  froui 
God.  If  religious  truth  is  of  such  a  nature  that  in  order 
to  be  known  it  must  be  reported,  the  fact  that  an  influ- 
ence may  be  necessary  to  enable  a  man  to  receive  and 
understand  the  report,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  other 
fact,  that  there  must  be  some  one  to  make  the  report. 
You  can  dis|)ense  with  messengers,  only  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  knowledge  to  be  conveyed,  cannot 
be  communicated  by  a  message.  It  is  this  misconcep- 
tion which  has  led  our  author  to  confound  inspiration 
with  convei'tiion.  If  he  had  been  right  as  to  what  religion 
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19,  be  would  have  seen  the  necessity  of  inspirnf  ion  in  the 
sense  of  the  Apostle,  who  makes  it  the  sending  of  men 
with  a  testimony  from  God.  What  it  is  in  its  own  na- 
ture, how  God  operated  upon  the  minds  of  Apostles — 
and  how  far  tlieir  own  powers  were  called  into  play,  are 
simply  cnrions  questions — about  which  the  Bible  has 
resolved  nothing.  The  main  thing  is  that  those  who 
were  so  sent  spake  not  the  words  which  man's  wisdom 
teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth — and  as 
they  spake,  so  also  they  wrote,  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Their  words  and  writings  are  equally 
and  alike  the  testimony  of  God.  The  end  of  inspiration 
is  to  furnish  the  rule  of  faith.  That  conies  by  hearing, 
and  hearing  by  the  word  of  (J^)d.  But  apart  from  the 
abusive  application  of  the  term  inspiration  to  the  renew- 
ing and  sanctifying  operations  of  the  Spirit,  the  author 
has  misrepresented  that  work  itself  in  consequence  of 
his  primary  error  in  j'eference  to  revelation. 

The  notion  that  revelation  is  a  faculty  of  peculiar 
intuitons  the  author  lias  marvellously  confounded  with 
the  evangelical  doctrine  of  the  agency  of  the  Spirit 
in  regeneration.  "In  making  these  statements,"  says 
he,  "  we  are  simply  ])utting  in  a  more  definite  form 
what  almost  all  classes  of  Christians  fully  admit,  and 
what  they  are  perpetually  asserting.  Is  it  not  allowed 
that  men,  even  of  intellect  and  learning,  may  read 
the  Bible  through  and  through  again,  and  yet  may 
have  no  spiritual  perceptions  of  the  realities  to  which  it 
refers  ?  Do  we  not  constantly  hear  it  asserted  that  Divine 
truth  must  be  spiritually  understood?  Kay,  does  not  St. 
Paul  himself  tell  usthat  the  thingsoftheSpiritof  God  mu8t 
be  spiritually  discerned  ?  And  what  does  all  this  amount 
to,  but  that  there  must  be  the  awakening  of  the  religious 
consciousness  before  the  truth  is  actually  revealed  tons, 
and  that  it  can  only  be  revealed  to  us  at  all,  essentially 
speakinir,  in  the  form  of  religious  intuition.'' 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  if  religious  truth  consisted 
of  a  collection  of  simple  and  primitive  cognitions,  the 
only  conceivable  mode  of  making  them  intelligible  to 
men  would  be  to  produce  them  in  their  consciousness. 
If  God  designed  to  impart  to  the  blind  the  idea  of  colours. 
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to  the  deaf  the  idea  of  sounds,  or  to  tliose  totally  desti- 
tute of  the  senses,  the  glories  of  hei^ven  and  the  beauties 
of  earth,  it  would  be  necessary  to  impart  the  faculties 
that  tiiey  wanted  and  bring  them  into  contact  with  their 
appropriate  objects.  But  if  Divine  truth,  so  far  as  it 
implies  intuitional  elements,  lays  under  tribute  the 
contributions  of  all  our  faculties  in  the  ordinary  sphere 
of  their  exercise — as  it  involves  no  elements  requiring  a 
peculiar  and  distinctive  faculty  of  religion,,  as  it  apj)eals 
mainly  and  pre-eminently  to  the  logical  understanding — 
the  difficulty  which  is  obviated  in  regeneration  and  con- 
version must  be  something  very  different  fronj  the  pro- 
duction of  a  new  class  of  cognitions.  Hence  it  has  never 
been  contended  by  Evangelical  Divines  that  grace  com- 
municates new  faculties  to  the  soul.  Man,  since  the  fall, 
possesses  all  the  original  powers  with  which  he  was 
gifted  when  he  camejtrom  the  hands  of  God.  Neither 
IS  it  Contended  that  the  Spirit  awakens  any  dormant  sus- 
ceptibilities— any  latent  capacities  which  have  lacked 
the  opportunity  of  development  and  exercise.  This,  nor 
anything  likfi^  this,  is  the  Scriptural  theory  of  grace — 
and  if  our  author  had  understood  the  real  condition  of 
man,  he  would  have  seen  the  true  position  of  the  word 
in  the  economy  of  salvation,  and  have  assigned  it 
its  office  without  confoundinjic  it  with  the  work  of  the 
bpirit. 

2.  1  proceed  to  expose  his  misconception  in  relation  to 
the  end  or  design  of  Divine  Revelation.  He  inakes  it, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  faculty  in  man  which  God  developes 
by  the  presentation  of  its  appropriate  objects,  and  occa- 
sionally stimulates  by  the  special  influence  of  inspira- 
tion.  Revelation  is,  therefore,  the  Divine  life.  A  man 
is  I'eligious  just  to  the  extent  that  this  form  of  intuitional 
consciousness  is  develoj^ed,  cultivated  and  refined.  Now 
in  opposition  to  this,  raul  asserts  that  revelation  is  iu 
order  to  the  Divine  life — the  means  of  producing  it,  and 
rearing  and  expanding  it  to  its  full  proportions.  He 
makes  faith  to  be  the  very  essence  of  a  sinner's  religion, 
and  the  word  of  God  to  be  its  measure  and  its  rule.  The 
testimony  of  God  without  us  supplies  us  with  the  cre- 
denda,  the  things  to  be  believed.  That  exists  indepen* 
dently  of  our  own  minds.    But  will  th<>  mere  report  of 
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iDiVine  testimony  iiiiallfhly  tcnptnate  in  faitb  ?  Paul 
iprly  n.'|i!i('i^  tliit  they  have  not  all  obeyed  the  Gos- 
land  Ei=:aia*?  t^iiitluLard,  who  hath  believed  our  report! 
t,  then,  i^  the  difficulty?  Is  ft  that  the  Goi^pel  is 
rally  unintelligible f  Hmt  it  contains,  I  mean,  verbal 
iiierjis  involving  simple  ideas  *ir  priinitirc  elements 
on^hr,  which  we  have  no  faculties  to  gra^ip?  Is  it 
it  talks  of  colonrs  to  a  hliiid  man,  or  of  eoniide  to  a 
une  ?  Ey  no  ti^eaiifl — the  terms  it  nses  are  all  in 
selves  fnfellifrilile,  and  intellit^nble  by  ns  with  none 
ho  liicnltie^  that  we  bring  with  ua  into  the  world, 
■aIvb  of  a  rnler^a  jmlge — sin— guilt — condemna- 
-pardon  and  atonement— -all  thiT:gs  wliich.  to  some 
It,  we  are  abJe  to  conceive  and  to  represent  in 
ht,  ^  It  is  not^  therefore,  that  its  terms  arc  sense* 
it  is  not  as  if  written  in  Chiries^e  or  Sanscrit — nor 
le  |ire;ic[iing  tif  an  angel  to  an  idiot, 
le  difliesilry  ifl  firip  whieh  intnition  cannot  reach, 
le  thfn^'<  ii'vivuk*(!  were  net ii ally  present  to  t[»e 
If,  \\\\'  ditllcnltv   would   Rttll    exJAt— it  wonht  still  be 
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affects — we  witness  its  operations — we  can  seize  tipon 
the  symptoms  which  distingtRsh  its  presence.  But 
what  it  is  in  itself  no  mortal  miud  can  conceive.  We 
can  only  speak  of  it  as  the  nnknowMi  cause  of  number- 
less phenomena  which  we  notice.  Where  is  life  ?  is  it 
here  and  not  there?  is  it  there  and  not  here?  Is  it  in 
the  heart,  the  head,  the  hands,  (he  feet?  It  evidently 
pervades  the  frame — it  is  the  condition,  the  indispensa- 
ble condition  to  the  organic  action  of  every  part  of  the 
body.  The  body  may  be  perfect  in  its  structure — it 
may  liave  qvqy\  limb  and  nerve,  and  muscle — and  for- 
eign influences  may  be  made  to  mimick  the  operations 
of  life — but  if  life- be  not  there,  these  actions,  or  rather 
motions,  will  be  essentially  distinct  from  those  of  the 
living  man. 

In  like  manner  holiness  is  a  generic  condition  of  the 
soul.  As  a  state  or  nature,  it  is  incomprehensible  in 
itself,  we  can  no  more  represent  it  in  thought  than  we 
can  form  an  image  of  power  or  causation.  It  is  a  some- 
thing which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  its  exercises  and 
operations,  and  gives  them  a  peculiar  and  distinctive 
cast.  It  is  not  itself  a  habit,  nor  a  collection  of  habits, 
but  the  indispensable  condition  of  all  spiritual  habits. 
It  is  nqt  here  nor  there,  but  it  pervades  the  whole  man — 
the  understanding,  the  will,  the  conscience,  the  affec- 
tions— it  underlies  all  the  dispositions  and  habitudes  and 
is  felt  in  all  the  thoughts  and  desires.  Natural  life  has 
its  characteristic  functions — so  spiritual  life  has.  its  dis- 
tinguishing tendencies.  They  all  point  to  God.  He  is 
holy,  and  where  this  quality  exists  in  the  creature  it  is 
attracted  to  Him  and  produces  a  communion — a  fellow- 
ship— a  familiarity,  if  I  may  so  speak,  which  easily  de- 
tects the  impressions  of  God  wherever  they  exist. 
It  involves  an  union  with  Him,  that  renders  His  traces 
patient  and  obvious  wherever  they  are  found.  Spiritual 
death  o;r  depravity  is  the  opposite  of  all  this — a  generic 
condition  of  the  soul  in  which  these  particular  exercises 
are  not  possible.  The  same  faculties  may  remain — the 
same  ideas  may  be  suggested — the  same  objective  reali- 
ties may  he  conceived — the  same  iiiaterials  of  thinking 
may  exist — but  that  influence  proceeding  from  holiness 
which  distinguishes  all  the  operations  of  the  sanctified 
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|1  is  wanting.  Tliat  union  and  fellowship  with  God, 
ijiyBtorion?;  ikmiliai#ty  which  hcaro  and  knows  His 
even  in  its  lovvoft  wLiajjt^rb,  is  gone.  The  cbarao 
tic  tendeneieB  of  «ia|eanml  mind  arts^Vcwj-  God — it 
fen  enmity  against  dmi^  not  ei/bject  tu  Hi&  law  nor 
Ible  tit"  becoming  so.  ■  Now  faith,  in  the  A|iostolic 
^^  involves  the  recognition  uf  God  in  the  word.  It 
[■ves  in  conseqnence  of  the  Divine  testimony.  It 
vs  God's  voice.  When  the  Gospel  is  ivruclaimed,  it 
rceived  to  ha  a  message  of  love  and  of  mercy  from 
L^tenml  throne. 

ih  faith  can  only  exist  in  a  holy  heart.     An  uncon- 

iid  sinner'can  no  more  exercise  it  tlian  the  dead  can 

Lnd  walk  or  the  blind  can  see.     Two  men  may  re- 

a  letter  from  the  same  person— or  rather  tho  same 

■  may  be  put  into  the  handis  of  both.     One  is  an  in- 

Itc  friend  of  the  writer — tlie  other  an  entire  stranger* 

jj^traiiger  reads  it,  and  apprebends  cxacUy  thi.*  sauic 

considered  as  mere  thonghts— bnt  be  sees  not  the 

ar  in  it,  atjd  carniut  utiter  into  it  with  lliatsyinjjatby, 
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of  spiritual  realities.  Place  a  sinner  in  Heaven — and 
he  would  be  no  nearer  to  a  8pii#tnal  discernment  of  the 
glories  of  God  and  the  I^amb — than  he  is,  in  his  guilt 
and  blindness  on  earth.  He  would  there  need  as  much 
as  here  to  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit  that  his  heart 
might  magnify  the  Lord. 

The  apostolic  theory  of  the  relations  of  faith  and  reve- 
lation, indicates  an  appointment  of  God  in  regard  to  the 
Divine  life,  in  beautiful  analogy  with  his  arrangements 
for  the  preservation  and  growth  of  animal  existence. 
One  thing,  as  Butler  has  forcibly  illustrated,  is  set 
^over  against  another.  Life  implies  an  inward  state,  and 
an  external  condition  to  correspond  to  it;  and  in  the  har- 
mony of  these  conditions  consists  the  healthfulness  of 
being.  Now,  the  Word  is  to  the  Spiritual  man,  the  ex- 
ternal condition  to  which  his  new  nat^ure  is  adapted' — it 
is  the  element  in  which  it  moves,  and  grows  and  flour- 
ishes. It  is  milk  to  babes,  and  strong  meat  to  those  who 
have  their  senses  exercised  by  i^ason  of  use.  If  God 
should  regenerate  a  man,  and  leave  him  in  the  world 
without  Ilis  truth,  in  some  form  or  other,  communicated  ; 
if,  for  example,  He  should  renew  a  heathen,  and  yet  give 
him  no  revelation  of  His  will,  jexcept  as  He  might  gather 
it  from  the  instincts  and  impulses  of  the  new  heart,  how 
deplorable  would  be  his  condition  !  Conceive  him  preg- 
nant with  celestial  fire?  Upon  what  objects  shall  his 
mind  be  employed  ?  Where  shall  he  go  to  find  the  ma- 
terials that  are  suited  to  his  taste.  He  has  cravings 
which  earth  cannot  satisfy,  and  yet  knows  nothing  of  the 
bread  which  came  down  from  heaven,  nor  of  the  streams 
T^hich  gush  from  Siloah's  fount.  He  longs  for  God,  but 
his  soul  cannot  find  Him ;  and  as  he  feels  for  Him  on 
,the  right,  and  he  is  not  there — on  the  left^  but  he  is 
gone,  he  sinks  down  in  weariness  and  disappointment, 
to  famish  and  die.  He  is  in  a  world  of  enemies,  of  idol- 
ators,  and  will-worshippers,  and  children  of  the  devil. 
Where  is  his  pano])ly  against  the  powers  of  darkness — 
the  shield  of  faith,  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  tlie 
sword  of  the  spirit.  What  hopes  shall  support  and  dig- 
nify his  soul.  He  knows  nothing  of  Christ;  nothing  of 
the  Spirit:  nothing  of  the  Divine  promises;  nothing  of 
the  glorious  inheritance  of  the  sainta  in  life.    Thtjre  is 
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no  element  about  him  which  corresponds  to  his  disposi- 
tion, ^o,  my  brethrei^  such  an  anomaly  never  takes 
place — it  cannot  be  endured  tbat  God's  children  should 
be  as  orphans  in  the  world,  without  food,  or  raiment,  or 
shelter.  As  well  mightwe  suppose  that  tishes  should  be 
transferred  to  the  air,  and  birds  to  the  sea,  as  that  God 
should  new  create  a  soul,  and  leave  it  without  the  exter- 
nal adaptations  that  its  wants  demand.  These,  in  this 
life,  are  found  in  the  Bible — faith  makes  them  realities — 
makes  them  substantial.  It  opens  from  the  Scriptures  a 
new  and  glorious  world,  to  which  all  the  faculties  of  the 
new  creature  are  proportioned,  and  when  it  has  educatecf 
and  trained  them  for  a  higher  sphere,  they  pass  from  its 
discipline  to  the  full  fruition  of  the  things  themselves. 
We  now  learn  in  bo(>ks.  We  shall  hereafter  study 
things.  The  appointments  of  God,  in  the  kingdom  of 
grace,  are  as  one  with  this  appointment  in  the  kingdom 
of  nature. 

The  argument  does*  not  apply  to  infants  dying  in 
infancy,  becausethey  may  be  translated  instantly  to  a 
sphere  in  which  a  holy  nature  shall  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  expansion.  But  the  anomaly  cannot  be  en- 
dured that  God's  children  should  be  left  as  sheep  with- 
out a  shepherd — even  worse,  without  food,  raiment,  or 
shelter. 

The  scriptural  doctrine,  moreover,  guards  against  the 
absurd  supposition  that  the  life  of  religion  consists  in  the 
developement  and  expansion  of  any  single  power  of  the 
soul.  It  is  nut  confined  to  any  one  department  of  thought 
or  feeling.  The  whole  man  must  acknowledge  its  influ- 
ence ;  it  thinks  in  the  head  ;  feels  in  the  heart,  and  acts 
in  the  wmII.  It  is  the  great  pervading  law  of  our  being; 
leading  us  to  find  God  every  where,  and  whether  we  eat 
or  drink,  to  do  all  to  his  glory.  It  is  the  religion  of  a 
moral  creature  under  the  dotninion  of  a  moral  law;  not 
the  visions  of  a  seer;  the  phantoms  of  a  dreamer;  bat 
the  inspiration  of  a  soul  pregnant  with  celestial  fire. 
Bodj'*,  soul,  and  spirit,  all  are  the  organs  of  the  Divine 
life.  It  extends  to  all  actions,  to  all  impulses,  to  all 
ends.  It  reigns  as  well  as  lives — such  is  Bible  re- 
ligion. How  stunted  and  dwarfishin  comparison — a 
single,  faculty  gazing  on  a  single  class  of  things  !   the 
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eye,   playing   with    colors,   or   the   ear,   sporting   with 
sounds. 

II.  Having  shown  that  the  theory  in  Question  mistakeer 
the  nature  of  religious  truth,  and  the  office  of  revelation 
in  the  economy  of  salvation,  it  only  remains  that  the  es- 
sence of  religion  should  be  more,  distinctly  considered. 
In  its  subjective  and  objective  aspects,  a  little  has  alrea- 
dy been  said,  but  only  in  reference  tp  the  argument  then 
in  hand.  It  is  particularly  in  the  subjective  aspect  that 
we  propose  to  consider  it  now.  The  question  is — what 
is  it  to  be  religious?  Particularly,  what  is  it  to  be  a 
Christian  ?  The  word  essence  is  very  unfortunately  ap- 
plied to  the  subject,  as  it  is  apt  to  mislead  by  its  vague- 
ness and  ambiguity.  If  it  is  supposed  that  there  is  some 
one  formal  quality,  some  simple  and  uniform  idea,  that 
enters  into  all  the  exercises  that  are  distinctively  reli- 
gious, (the  notion,  evidently  of  our  author,)  it  is  a  v^rj 
great  misapprehension.  When  we  arrange  things  ac- 
cording to  their  colour,  it  is  precisely  the  same  quality 
of  whiteness  which  characterizes  all  tRht  we  classify  as 
white.  But  there  is  no  single  quality  of  actions  and  of 
thoughts  that  causes  them  to  be  ranked  under  the  head 
of  religion.  Two  emotions,  entirely  distinct  in  their 
own  nature,  having  nothing  in  common,  considered 
merely  as  phenomena,  may  yet  be  equally  religious — - 
hope  and  fear,  for  example.  Upon  what  ground  are 
they  grouped  together?  The  reason  of  the  cl  ass  i  Heat  ion 
must  eridently  be  sought,  not  in  themselves,  but  in  the 
state  of  mind  from  which  they  proceed.  That  state  of 
mind  which  is  truly  religious,  is  the  condition  which  we 
have  previously  described  as  spiritual  life  or  holiness, 
but  as  a  state,  we  have  also  seen  that  it  belongs  to  the 
category  of  things  which  we  are  compelled  to  believe, 
without  being  able  to  represent  in  thought.  It  is,  rather, 
in  fact  the  condition  of  religion,  than  religion  itself.  That 
consists  in  the  exercises  which  proceed  from  this  state  of 
the  soul,  and  they  are  all  distinguished  by  the  circum- 
stance that  they  are  in  harmony  with  our  relations  to  God. 
These  relations  must  be  known  before  it  can  be  deter-  . 
mined  that  any  given  experiences  are  proper  manifes- 
tations of  religion.  The  subjective  cannot  be  compre- 
hended without  the  objective.  An  universal  and  perva- 
VoL.  IX.— No.  4.  14 
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ding  disposition  to  comply  with  the  will  of  God — a  heart 
in  sympathy  with  Ilim  is  the  nearest  approximation  tliat 
we  can  make  to  a  description  of  what  constitutes  reli- 
gion— as  a  subjective  ]>henomenon.  This  is  the  state  in 
which  angels  are,  the  state  in  which  man  would  have 
been,  if  man  had  never.sinned.  This  is  the  state  to  which 
when  men  are  exalted,  they  are  said  to  be  saved.  This 
is  religion  in  general.  Now,  Christianity  is  a  scheme, 
through  whicli,  in  conformity  with  the  nature  of  moral 
government,  man  is  recovered  from  his  ruin  and  exalted 
to  this  condition.  It  is  the  immediate  end  which  the 
mediation  of  Christ  aims  at;  and4he  attainment  of  this 
end  in  the  case  of  any  sinner,  is  salvation.  But  the 
means  by  which  Christianity  produces  its  fruits  in  us,  is 
faith.  This  is  the  great  requirement  of  the  Gospel,  the 
only  medium  by  which  we  can  ever  be  brought  into  ha^ 
raony  and  fellowship  with  God.  Hence,  faith  may 
justly  be  described  as  embracing  the  whole  religion  of 
a  sinner.  He  tliat  believeth  hath  everlasting  life — witli 
the  heart  man  ^Ijftlieveth  unto  righteousness,  and  with 
the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation.  It  is  not 
only  the  instrument  by  which  through  Christ  weare  ius- 
tified,  but  the  organ  through  which  the  whole  Word  of 
God  operates  upon  the  soul,  and  builds  it  up  in  holiness. 
It  is  the  great  and  all  comprehensive  duty  which  springs 
from  our  relation  to  God  under  the  Gospel. 

I  need  not  prc^otjcnte  this  inquiry  any  further.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  put  the  two  systems — that  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  that  of  the  subjective  philosophy,  side  by  side, 
in  order  that  you  may  perceive  the  immeasurable  supe- 
riority of  the  former.  Both  admit  the  importance  of 
revelation,  and  in  developing  its  nature,.the  Gospel  gives 
you  three  terms — the  person  from  whom — the  persons 
to  whom,  and  the  message  itself.  Its  revelation  profess- 
es to  be  the  Word'  of  God.  The  new  philosophy  gives 
us  but  two,  a  thinking  mind  and  the  things  to  be  thought 
There  is  no  revealer,  it  is  a  message  without  an  author, 
and  withou'^  a  messenger.  Which  is  most  reasonable  i 
When  you  go  a  step  further,  and  inquire  into  the  charac- 
teristics ot  the  things  revealed,  the  Gospel  unfolds  a 
system  of  moral  government,  springing  from  the  very 
nature  of  God,  and  Hie  relations  to  His  creatures,  in- 
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T«olving  a  seriee  of  the  snblimest  events  that  the  mind 
carr  conceive.  It  unveils  the  great  drama  of  Providence, 
and  shows  liow  the  Divine  purposes  have  been  working 
to  their  acconjplishnient  from  the  beginning  of  all  things. 
It  spans  the  arch  of  time,  explains  to  man  his  nature,  his 
fall,  his  duty,  and  his  destiny.  Above  all,  it  unveils  a 
scheme  of  grace,  an  eternal  purpose  conceived  in  the 
bosom  of  infinite  love,  for  the  redemption  of  the  guilt, 
and  executed  in  the  fulness  of  time  by  an  agency  so 
mysterious  and  amazing,  that  angels  desire  to  look  into 
it.  Throughout  the  Bible  holiness  reigns.  God  appears 
there  a  holy  God.  His  law,  supreme ;  and  the  perfection 
of  man  is  measured  by  his  approach  to  the  Divine  ex- 
cellence. Keiigion  is  there  represented  as  a  life  into 
which  we  are  quickened  by  Almighty  grace,  and- which 
brings  every  faculty  of  the  soul  in  sweet  subjection  to 
the  authority  of  God.  What  are  the  revelations  of  the 
subjective  philosophy.  Echo  answers  what  ?  There  are 
no  responses  from  the  tri^xjd,  the  oracles  are  yet  dumb. 
He  sits,  and  gazes,  and  feels — but  what  he  sees,  and  how 
he  feels,  *we  are  quietly  told  that  mortal  language  is  in- 
competent to  debcribe. 

One  of  the  most  offensive  features  in  this  system  is 
the  utter  deoeitfulness  with  which  it  avails  itself  of  the 
ambiguity  of  language.  From  its  tree  and  familiar  use 
of  the  language  consecrated  to  evangelical  religion — the 
unwary  reader  is  insensibly  beguiled  from  the  contem- 
plation of  its  real  character.  It  pretends  to  he  &  revealed 
system.  This  sounds  fair  and  well.  But  when  you  look 
a  little  deeper — it  is  a  revelation  as  nature  is  a  revelation, 
and  when  you  express  your  astonishment  at  this  abuse 
of  words,  you  are  told,  for  your  comfort,  God  made  the 
world  and  He  made  you  wiih  faculties  capable  of  know- 
ing its  existence.  He  reveals  the  world  tu  you  by  crea 
ting  you  with  eyes  to  see  it.  The  whole  work  is  Divine. 
So  He  made  a  certain  class  of  spiritual  concretions,  and 
made  you  with  faculties  capable  of  enjoying  them. 
This  is. all  surely  Divine.' 

So  again  it  speaks  of  a  Divine  life.  But  when  you  inquire 
into  its  meaning — you  do  not  find  the  new  birtti — you  do 
not  recognize  a  holy  nature — ^you  do  not  discover  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  whole  soul  of  man  Which  brings  bim  into 
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harmony  with  Divine  truth.  There  is  nothing  enper- 
natural— there  is  nothing  eminently  gracious.  On  the 
contrary,  you  meet  with  nothing  but  what  takes  place 
in  regard  to  every  function  of  life — just  the  natural 
faculty  develuped  and  exercised  by  the  presentation  of 
its  appropriate  objects.  The  faculty  of  religion  and  the 
faculty  of  imagination  are  brought  into  activity  in  the 
same  way — and  there  is  as  mucii  grace  and  as  much  of 
God  in  tiie  process  i)y  which  a  child  learns  to  know  that 
a  stone  is  hard,  as  in  the  process  by  which  a  man  passes 
from  death  to  life.  God  may  dispose  circumstances  so 
as  to  hasten  the  development^-but  all  religion  springs 
from  the  man  himself.  Such,  without  exaggeration  or 
carricature,  is  the  system  ^or  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  surrender  the  Bible.  We  are  to  give  up  God's  word 
and  the  hopes  of  the  Gospel  for  the  rhapsodies  and  ra- 
vings of  every  spirit  who  pretends  to  a  higher  develop- 
ment of  the  religious  consciousness.  Man  must  be  su- 
preme, lie  m\\6l  be  allowed  to  create  his  God,  his  law, 
his  religion.  The  mind  of  every  individual  is  the  uni- 
verse to  him — intuition  is  his  oracle,  and  he  has  but  to 
look  within  to  know  his  state,  his  prospects,  and  bis 
destiny. 

Behold  I  show  you  a  more  excellent  way.  God,  who 
at  sundry  times  and-in  divers  manners — spake  in  times 
past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  Prophets,  hath  in  these  last 
days  bpoken  unto  us  by  His  Son.  We  have  a  message 
from  the  skies.  We  are  not  left,  like  the  blind,  to  grope 
in  the  dark,  but  we  have  an  excellent  word  to  which  we 
are  exhorted  to  take  heed  as  unto  a  light  that  shineth 
in  a  dark  ]>lace.  But  remember  that  the  word  alone 
carmot  save  you — it  is  the  means,  but  not  the  source  of 
life.  The  Bible  without  the  Spirit  is  a  dead  letter,  as  the 
Spirit  without  the  Bible  is  a  lying  delusion.  The  Spirit 
and  the  Bible— this  is  the  great  principle  of  Protestant 
Christianity.  "The  doctrine  which  we  defend  is  not 
only  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  but  still  further, 
tlje  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  we  maintain  the 
Scriptures  against  thone  who  wish  only  for  the  Spirit,  so 
do  we  also  maintain  the  Spirit  against  those  who  wish 
for  nothing  but  the  Scriptures."  The  Bible  without  the 
Spirit  can  rise  no  higher  than   formalism — the  Spirit 
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without  the  Bible  will  infallibly  end  in  fanaticisnn.  The 
Bible  with  the  Spirit  will  conduct  to  Christ,  to  holiness 
and  God.  The  times  are  threatening — with  the  earlier 
schools  of  infidelity,  the  main  objection  to  the  Scriptures 
was  that  they  inculcated  the  necessity  of  a  Divine  life 
in  the  soul  of  man — they  wanted  to  get  quit  of  the 
Spirit — with  the  subjective  philosophers,  the  great  diffi- 
culty is  that  they  are  not  all  Spirit.  Surely  the  men.  of 
this  world  are  like  children  sitting  in  the  marketplace — 
if  you  pipe  to  them,  they  refuse  to  dance — if  you  mourn, 
they  refuse  to  weep. 

I  confess  frankly  my  apprehensions  that  if  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Scriptures  should  be 
shaken  in  the  popular  mind,  we  have  no  security  against 
the  perpetration  of  the  most  enormous  crimes  in  the  hal- 
lowed name  of  religion.  If  men  are  to  draw  their  faith 
from  themselves,  it  will  be  like  themselves — it  will  pa- 
tronize their  lusts  and  sanctify  their  most  outrageous 
excesses.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  power  of  the 
Bible  as  a  bit  to  curb,  where  it  does  not  save.  Of  all 
ungovernable  mobs,  that  is  the  most  dangerous  which 
acts  under  the  frenzy  of  religious  fanaticism.  When 
men  enthrone  the  Devil  as  their  God,  we  may  tremble 
for  the  interests  of  society.  Give  me  storms,  earthquakes 
and  tornadoes,  plague,  pestilence  and  famine — any  torra  of 
evilt  hat  springs  from  the  Providence  of  God — but  save  me 
from  that  hell — the  hearts  of  men,  where  the  fiends  of 
foul  delusion  have  taken  up  their  lodgment.  The 
Bii}le,  the  Bible,  is  the  great  safe-guard  of  nations. 
Reverence  its  holy  pages  as  you  love  your  country,  your 
homes,  and  yourselves.  We  must  stand  by  the  Scrip* 
tures  or  perish.  Well  did  Luther  say — ^'  If  we  will  not 
drink  of  the  water  of  the  fountain,  so  fresh  and  pure, 
God  will  cast  us  into  ponds  and  sloughs,  and  there 
oblige  us  to  swallow  long  draughts  of  a  putrid  and  sitink- 
ing  water." 

Note. — In  the  passage  "  whosoever  believeth,"  Ac,  it  may  be 
well  to  remark,  that  the  universality  is  implied  in  the  h  "ksyutv"^ 
and  that  Paul  introduces  the  ^oq  as  interpretative. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

IMPORT  OF  HEBREW  HIBTORY. 

Post-Biblical  History  of  the  Jews  ;  from  the  close  of 
the  Old  Testament,  (mut  the  year  420  B,  C  E.,  till  the 
destruction  of  the  Second  Tem^plo  in  the  year  70,  (7. 
K  By  MoRRiR  J.  Raphall,  Ph:  Dr.,  Pahbu 
Preac/ier  at  the  Synagogtte,  Greene  St.,  N.  Y.  2  vols,, 
12  mo.,pp,  405,  486.    Mobs  &  Beo.,  Phila.:  1855. 

It  is  a  significant  confession  of  tiio  anthor  before  ns, 
that  "from  Joseplius,  who  wrote  in'the  first  centurj  of 
the  Christian  Era,  to  Jost,  who  .within  the  last  thirty 
yeare  published  Iiis  work  in  Germany,  no  Jew  has  wri^ 
ten  the  history  of  his  people  ifa  any  other  langnage  than 
Hebrew."*  This  fact  finds  a  partial  explanation  in  the 
broken  nationality  of  the  Hebrews.  Almost  from  the 
captivity  in  Babylon,  their  history  becomes  hopelessly 
implicated  in  that  of  the  foreign  nations  by  \^om  they 
have  been  successively  overlaid ;  and  it  is  a  weary  task 
to  eliminate  from  the  tangled  web  this  single  an^  con- 
tinuous thread.  Upon  closing  the  book  of  Malachi,  we 
must  not  only  step  down  from  the  elevation  and  security 
of  inspired  documents  into  all  the  confusion  and  suspicion 
of  merely  human  records,  but  are  forced  to  dig  about  the 
ruius  oi*  obsolete  empires  and  disinter  this  people,  buried 
beneath  the  accumulated  rubbish,  whose  history  we  de- 
sire to  trace.  The  labor  is  intensely  aggravated,  when 
the  unity  of  the  nation  was  finally  destroyed,  and  we  are 
compelled  to  trace  the  wanderers  i;ito  all  the  lands 
whither  their  restless  feet  have  borne  them. 

Groaning  under  the  oppression  and  calumny  of  eigh- 
teen centuries,  no  people  ever  had  so  much  occasion  to 
arraign  its  traduc-irf<  before  the  bar  of  impartial  History: 
which  never  has  failed,  upon  suflicient  evidence,  to  re- 
verae  the  judgment  of  previous  ages,  and  to  render  com- 
plete, though  it  may  be  tardy,  justice  to  communities  as 
well  as  to  individuals.    If,  with  the  materials  of  triumphant 

*  IntroduotioD,  p.  14. 
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vindication  locked  npin  the  cipher  of  their  Bacred  tongue, 
they  have  ^o'long  submitted  to  be  ''the  jest  of  folly  and 
the  scorn  of  pride,"  then  surely  is  "  sufferance  the  badge 
of  all  their  tribe."  The  prospect,  however,  of  reading 
now  a  history  written  by  a  Hebrew,  covering  a  most  im- 
portant period  of  their  national  existence,  and  enriched 
oy  these  secret  treasures,  led  us  to  open  these  volumes 
with  an  exceeding  relish,  rejoicing  that  at  leneth 
the  lions  in  the  fable  had  fonnd  a  painter.*  Sut 
never  was  an  author's  promise  more  completely  unre- 
deemed. We  close  the  book  without  finding  a  solitary 
addition  to  our  previous  store  of  knowledge.  The  refer- 
ences throughout  are  to  writers  perfectly  accessible  and 
femiliar  to  English  readers,  with  the  exception  of  occa- 
sional quotations  from  the  Talmud;  which  last  are  so 
utterly  irrelevant  and  trivial,  that  we  can  discover  no 
motive  for  their  introduction  beyond  the  mere  pedantry 
of  Hebrew  learning. 

We  are  far  from  denying  all  historical  merit  to  these 
volumes,  considered  simply  as  a  re-production  of  what 
may  be  fonnd  in  older  and  quite  accessible  works.  Dr. 
Eaphall  traces,  with  commendable  clearness,  the  clue 
of  Jewish  history  throngh  the  complicated  period  which 
followed  upon  the  dismemberment  of  Alexander's  great 
empire,  until  Palestine  fell  under  the  Gr»co-Egyptian 
dominion.  He  unfolds,  sufficiently,  for  the  purposes  of 
historical  narrative,  though  by  no  means  with  philoso- 
phic acuteness  and  fulness,  the  domestic  and  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  Ptolemies  and  of  the  Selencida^.  He  records, 
with  a  patriotic  fervour,  quite  winning  and  attractive, 
the  truly  heroic  achievements  of  the  Maccabean  period. 
We  sympathize  with  the  pious  indignation  with  which 
he  exposes  the  treachery  and  crnelty  of  the  Herodian 
dynasty.  We  subscribe  to  ftll  his  views  of  the  artifices 
hi  lioman  diplomacy,  with  .its  engraved  motto  "divide 
et  impera."  We  are  willing  to  abandon  to  his  tender 
mercies  that  time-serving  politician,  Joseph  us,  not  for- 
getting, however,  the  severer  castigation  he  has  received 
from  writers,  not  Jewish — De  Quincy,  for  example.  And 
we  have  tears  of  compassion,  by  no  means  hypooritical^ 

*iiitrediiofcio]i,|x  16. 
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\iu jj:)e  with  Jiia  own  over  the  fall  of  Jernsslem,  and 

jnrrore  of  that,  n^emorahle  siege,     io  short,  if  we  are 

Ived  to  rmik  thin  work  in   that  nnpretendin«^  class  of 

Y  ^^'it^i  which  onr  press  ie  now  teeming,  written  sim- 

|u  reuder  popular  what  is  alread^y  known^   and  to 

-t3  infuniiathm  railier  than  to  make  any  concrete 

Uun,  we  can  heartily  contribute  bveominending  to  its 

ircubtiuii.     BtU  then  the  author  ehonld  not  liave 

lited    in   liig   intrudiiction    this  pompous  allusion  to 

Irew  arcliive^,   from  which  he  has  drawn  no  facts; 

]|jilij:[iteven  have  spared  iiis  cotnplaiufs  of  "  mopkish 

ur  and  prejudice,"  since  he  has  failed  to  re- write 

listury  whicii  these  have  tinged.     A  strong  convic- 

upon  two  points,  will  be  produced  however  upon 

|niijd  of  every   intelligent  reader  of  these  two  vol* 

Tlje  first  is^  the  substantfal  fidelity  of  the  cur- 

[CiiribLiiin  hi  stories  of  the  Jewish  people;  since  we 

tve  tlieni  back  from  the  onleal  of  Hebrew  critieisrii^ 

Hied  aj^  authorities  Ti]n>n  which  a  Jewish  Rabbt  has 

content  bim?=elf  to  draw,  tlie  verity  of  which  must 

lied.     The  second  is,  that  the 
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'bat  sufferings  of  his  nation  came  from  that  anti-Christian 
power,  which  has  alwa^'s  dipped  its  garnnents  in"  the 
blood  of  the  witnesses  of  the  truth ;  nor  that  wherever 
the  spirit  of  true  Christianity  has  prevailed,  the  Hebrew 
has  found  an  asylum.  The  tone  therefore  of  his  whole 
Introduction  appears  to  us  unworthy  of  tiiis  "  master  jn 
Israel  ;"  and  tlie  work  itself,  we  accept  as  a. judgment 
taken  by  confession  of  the  truthfulness  of  our  own  his- 
torians. 

We  have  been  especially  di8ai)pointed  with  our  au- 
thor's treatment  of  two  subjects  falling  properly  within 
the  range  of  this  Jiistory.  These  are^  tlje  rise  of  the  dif- 
ferent religious  parties  among  tlie  Jews,  and  the  advent 
of  Christ.  As  to  the  former,  Dr.  Kaphallsimply  intro- 
duces the  Pharisees  in  the  height  of  their  influence  and 
power,  quietly  assuming  their  existence  from  the.begirt* 
ning,  as  conservators  ol  the  traditions  and  customs  re- 
ceived orally  from  Moses.  Yet  he  could  not  be  ignorant 
tliat  the  inspired  records  of  his  nation  make  no  mention 
of  such  a  party,  nor  that  the  existence  of  such  traditions 
is  stoutly  denied  as  the  fiction  of  «  later  and  a  corrupt 
age.  It  seems  to  \m  that  here,  if  any  where  in  the  his- 
tory, it  was  in  his  power  to  have  thrown  light  from  the 
secret  records  of  his  nation.  It  would  have  gratified  us, 
H'he  had  defined,  with  historic  precision,  the  tenets  of 
this  popular  party  :in  the  JewiHli  church  ;  and  especially 
if  he  had  traced,  the  circumstances  under  which,  after 
the  Babylouisli  captivity,  it  grew  into  position  and  power. 
Equally  unsatisfactory  is  his  brief  account  of  the  Sad- 
ducees.  For  while  be  represents  them  as  a  reactionary 
party,  produced  by  the  extravagances  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  moulded  into  form  by  the  influence  of  Grecian  Phi- 
losophy and  culture,  yet  he  does  not  state  through  what 
avenues  the  two  systems  were  brought  into  contact,  nor 
by  what  methods  this  Grecian  influence  was  insinuated 
into  the  Hebrew  mind.  We-by  po  means  deny  the  coo- 
Bcxion  between  Saddnceism  and  the  skeptical  schools  of 
Greek  Philosophy  ;  but  we  regret  tiiat  the  author  has 
failed  to  enrich  his  work  by  auji researches  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

Dr.  Raphall,  it  is  true,  "  disclaims  for  his  work  the 
title  of  learned,^'  and  promises  tiiat:  his  ^^  readers  shall  uot 
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[earied  with  long  dissertations  on  Tahnodic  lore,  or 

1  uncalled*for   polemics  on  points  at  ismie  between 

'cK  and  Sjnagogne."*     It  is,  however,  a  profound 

iko  to  sepRi-ate  thus  ^Mongr^  intervallo"  the  facts  of 

Iry  from  rlie  philosopliy  which  interprets   them. — 

mn  lite  is  but  a  conflict  of  principles  ;  and  the  ordi- 

reader  cares  for  the  deUits  of  history  only  so  far 

enable  him  to  generalize  its  great  and  final  resulU- 

|ie  two  most   popniar  historical   works  of  onr  own 

Mr.  Macanlay's  History  of  England  and  D^Au- 

&'s  History  of  the  Reformation,  the  peculiar  charm 

jn  the  diistirjctriess  with   which  the  principles  are 

IgUt  out,  underlying  the  movements  in  both  the  p«- 

respectively.    The  dramatic  character  of  these  two 

depends  largely  upon  this :  inaamuch  as  the  per- 

of  the  history  become  individual  by  representing 

■eadiijg  ideas  of  their  age,  and  working  them  out 

Iretely   in  the  fiistory  of  their  times-     Thus,  if  oar 

lor  had  exhibited  fully  the  rise  of  all  the  religions 

]es  in  Judea^   with   the  relations  they  sustained  to 
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that  Christianity  enforces  its  painful  clailn  on  the  reluc- 
tant notice  of  hioi  who  relates  the  teaKbedewed  and 
blood-stained  events  of  the  Jewish  history.'**  Was  ever 
a  great  issue  so  quietly  and  adroitly  evaded  ?  Why,  it 
is  precisely  there — "at  its  origin  and  during  its  infan- 
cy"— that  the  Jewish  historian  should  deal  with  Chris- 
tianity. Dr.  Raphall  affects,  however,  to  treat  it  aa 
though  it  were  a  foreign  system,  like  the  old  Paganism, 

fTovidentially  impinging  upon  Judaism  and  doing  it 
arm ;  instead  of  being  a  system  which  claims  to  have 
come  fortli  from  Judaism,  its  predicted  consummation 
and  fulness.  He  plainlj'  intends  to  avoid  a  discussion 
which  might  stir  up  Christian  prejudice  against  his  book. 
We  can  assure  him  that  it  wotfld  create  no  offence,  but 
would  rather  gratify  the  Christian  public  to  read  a  manly 
and  honest  avowal  of  Hebrew  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
Christianity.  The  author,  however,  was  certainly  at  lib- 
erty to  determine  how  far  he  should  enter  into  a  polemical 
discussion  :  but  we  certainly  have  an  equal  right  to  ob- 
ject to  the  ground  on  which  his  -evasion  is  put — 16  wit, 
that  Christianity  has  nothing  to  do  with  Jewish  history 
at  the  very  point  where  it  comes  out  from  the  pale  of 
the  Jewish  Church,  as  an  independent  and  organized  sys- 
tem. And  we  do  demur  against  this  quiet  wav  of  ig- 
noring the  very  problems  which  perplex  the  history, 
and  upon  the  solution  of  which  its  just  interpretation 
depends. 

The  closing  sentence  of  this  work,  taken  in  connexion 
with  this  dexterous  evasion  of  the  whole  subject  of  Chris- 
tianity, awakened  many  reflections,  which  we  propose 
in  the  following  pages  to  share  with  the  reader.  After 
describing  the  siege  of  Titus,  he  adds:  "No  people  were 
ever  so  completely  ruined  as  the  Jews ;  and  yet  they 
survived  and  maintained  their  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  so  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  forms 
but  an  epoch  in  their  annals."t  Howincomprehensible 
is  this  great  fact,  if  we  seek  to  understand  it  by  itself  I 
And  how  utterly  impossible  is  it  to  perceive  and  feel  the 
significance  of  Jewish  history,  if  viewed  only  from  a 
Jewish  ground  I    Dismissing,  therefore,  all  further  reier- 
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to  thii  work  before  ns,  we  pmjKJse  to  trace  the  im- 

m  Kebi-ew  Ilistorj,  as  viewed  in  its  relations  to  the 

Itian  Ecanumy  ;  with  the  hope  of  il  Inst  rating  there- 

le  revelatiirns  of  tlje  two  Dispensatione, 

ICInistianiry  be  true,  then    the   incarnation  of  the 

If  God^  to  achieve  the  redemption  of  a  h:J6t  wniHd, 

he  accepted  as  the  central  fact  in  that  world's  \m- 

Nt*  otfier  events  are  pregnant  with  snch  vast  re- 

I     Tito  riso  and  fall   i>f  i^inpires — I  be  w^orld'a  com- 

L\  jioliticii,  jiiris]:irudence  and  civili/ittion — the  in- 

011  of  ^(  I ve rn  tn ei i  ts — the  d ri fting  i>f  I mrharian  hordes 

flood  current,  nrritid-n|if  oat  the  life  of  effete  king- 

: — ^all  tliesL^  t^ive  hnt  the  staj>lo  of  hum  a  rr  history ; — - 

Ivhen  viewed  in  their  hi^heht  significance,  are  only 

■lit ward  administiarion  i}i  Divine  Providence,  from 

|i  we  elinonatti  the  ordinary,  a^d  pernianent  rulea  of 

y  iroveriiineut  over  nmn,     13 nt  the  stupendous  work 

In  I  St  tranj<ffn'mfd  that  government,   eugi'ufted  npoo 

linge  and  fon-ign  priiH'i]>le6,  placed  tlie  human  race 

Iw  lehuion?^   to  God,  and   by  it  man  is  lianstigiired 
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gy  and  song,  the  philosophy  and  martial  power  of  the 
proud  empires  of  antiquity.  Our  station  is  rather  beside 
those  Judean  Shepherds  as  they  listen  to  the  birth-song 
of  their  own  Messiah,  chanted  by  angel  voices  in  the 
sky  ;  and  with  them  to  see  Judaism  emptying  its  whole 
contents  into  the  broad  bosom. of  Christianity;  or  with 
aged  Simeon  and  Anna  in  the  chambei-s  of  the  Temple, 
who  had  watched  throughout  the  Hebrew  night  to  greet 
the  dawn,  and  with  them  to  see  that  the  evening  and 
the  morning  are  one  day.  Judaism  was  emphatically 
the  John  Baptist  of  Christianity  ;  and  found  a  true  rep- 
resentative of  its  aim  and  spirit  in  that  stern  Nazarite 
who  appeared  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea  preaching  the 
baptism  of  repentance  and  proclaiming  ^^  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven  is  at  hand." 

The  long  novitiate  of  the  Church,  extending  through 
four  thousand  years  before  the  inauguration  of  Chris- 
tianity, i$  very  nearly  bisected  by  the  call  of  Abraham; 
in  which,  and  in  the  covenants  si^bs^quently  made  with 
him,  is  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Hebrew  Economy. 
Up  to  this  period,  the  form  of  government  and  religion 
known  as  Patriarchal,  prevailea  ;  the  essential  weakness 
of  which  was  the  entire  want  of  concentration.  From 
the  nomadic  habits  of  these  times,  the  lines  selected  by 
God  fur  the  transmission  of  his  truth  were  .continually 
diverging,  and  were  swallowed  up  in  the  surrounding 
idolatry.  A  new  st;irt  is  ever  and  anon  required  to  be 
made,  and  there  is  little  manifest  progress.  Thus  in  the 
AnteDiluvian  age,  the  descendants  of  Seth  became 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  those  of  Cain;  the  church 
was  absorbed  into  the  world,  and  an  entire  apostacy 
from  God  ensued,  which  could  only  be  avenged  by  the 
appalling  judgment  of  the  flood.  So  again,  from  the 
days  of  Noah  the  degeneracy  of  the  Church  was  such  as 
to  call  for  a  third  instauration  in  the  household  of  Abra- 
ham. Manifestly,  the  wisdom  of  God  would  not  be  illus- 
trated by  a  longer  continuance  of  thi^  system  with  such 
results.  The  history  of  the  Church  would  be  an  impo- 
tent record,  indeed,  if  it  moved  only  in  this  endless  cycle 
of  reni.-wal,  apostacy,  and  exterminating  judgments. — 
The  Fo6t-I)il^via^  defection  was,  moreover,  not  entire, 
like  its  predecessor.    It  was  not.au  absolute  denial  and 
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rejection  of  sacrifice  and  atonement ;  but  a  perversion  of 
^race,  taking  the  form  of  idolatry  rather  than  of  atheism. 
Accordingly,  the  plan  developed  at  this  stage  was  to  build 
up  a  compact  ana  historical  faith,  embodied  in  an  organ- 
ized and  visible  Church,  which,  when  completed,  should 
encounter  and  break  in  pieces  every  system  of  falsehood. 
To  this  end,  God  chooses  Abraham,  with  the  intention 
that  his  family  shall  not  expand  as  heretofore  into  many 
diverging^  tribes,  but  into  a  compact  and  homolo^us 
nation.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  at  least  one  lialf 
this  transition  peribd  of  four  hundred  years  is  occupied 
with  the  personal  memoirs  of  three  successive  Patriarchs, 
during  wnich  no  progress  is  seemingly  made  towards 
this  expansion.  At  length,  simultaneouslv,  within  a 
ver^  brief  interval,  the  twelve  stones  are  laid  for  this 
national  structure  in  the  birth  of  Jacob's  twelve  sons. 
All  this  is  not  without  a  meaning.  This  long  delay,  on 
the  one  hand,  afforded  opportunity  forimbeaaihg  in  the 
romantic  and  heroic  age  of  this  people  that  strong  theo- 
cratic element  which  should  become  the  law  of  the  empire, 
its  cardinal  and  constructive  principle.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rapid  outgrowth  of  a  nation  from  twelve  co- 
ordinate and  primitive  stocks  anticipated  those  tendencies 
to  divergence,  which,  under  a  gradual  expansion^  might 
*rith  difficnlty  be  counteracted.  There  was  also  a  deeper 
purpose.  The  Hebrew  nation  was  but  the  envelope  of 
the  Hebrew  Church.  When  the  moment  should  arrive 
that  this  Church  must  be  stripped  of  its  exclusiveness 
and  become  truly  Catholic,  the  Hebrew  nationality  must, 
like  the  bark  or  rind  of  certain  fruits,  burst  open  to 
emancipate  the  Church  it  so  long  enclosed.  Thus,  at 
the  very  formation  of  this  empire,  provision  must  be 
made  for  its  subsequent  and  spontaneous  rending,  which 
was  precisely  effected  by  this  tribal  derivation.  The 
fatal  schism  under  Rehoboam,  which  wrought  finally 
the  political  ruin  of. the  State,  took  its  early  rise  4n  the 
jealousy  and  separation  of  the  tribes,*  the  infatuation  of 
this  simple  monarch  being  only  the  occasion,  not  its 
cause ;    nor  was  the  central  power  ever  strong  enough 

*  Witness  the  conflicts  between  the  tribes  in  the  days  of  Gideon  and 
Jephtha,^And  stiU  l«ter  in  the  timet  of  David. 
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in  the  Hebrew  monarchy  to  eonnteract  the  centrifngal 
force  arising  from  this  tribal  origin.  This  disturb* 
ing  power  must  however  be  latent  for  many  centnries, 
and  therefore  it  lies  beneath  the  surface  of  the  early 
records  we  are  now  tracing.  For  a  lo'hg  period  the 
inflnences  mnst  be  such  as  to  consolidate.  Thus 
Jacob  and  his  sons  are  soon  removed  to  Egypt,  whose 
fertile  resources  favoured  a  rapid  growth  of  popula- 
tion. At  the  same  time  to  prevent  admixture  or  races, 
these  are  separated  by  the  occupancy  of  a  distinct  terri- 
tory, by  opposition  of  manners,  employment  and  reli- 
gion, and  still  more  by  the  power  of  caste  which,  as  now 
m  India,  clearly  defined  and  rendered  impassable  the 
boundaries  of  social  life.  Lest  all  this  should  be  in- 
adequate to  fence  in  the  Hebrews  during  a  foreign  resi- 
dence of  two  centuries,  they  are  placed  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  servile  bondage,  which  had  the  double  effect 
of  dividing  them  from  tneir  task-masters,  and  of  super- 
indacing  common  interests  and  sympathies  among  them- 
selves. They  are  still  farther  compacted  by  the  severe 
discipline  and  dependence  of  the  wilderness,  extinguish- 
ing tneir  nomadic  tastes :  and  when  thus  consolidated, 
they  were  hedged  about  with  peculiar  civil  and  religious 
institutions,  and  were  continually  guarded  by  a  superin- 
tending and  supernatural  Providence.  Thus  ends  the 
firet  copter  of  Hebrew  history  :  in  which  we  trace  the 
clue  to  its  two  fundamental  and  characteristic  features — 
theocratic  control,  and  that  peculiar  confederation  which 
forever  prevented  it  from  sinking  into  a  mere  Asiatto 
despotism. 

In  the  second  chapter,  the  lesson  is  still  more  impress- 
ive- Judaism  was  a  living  protest  against  the  IPoly- 
tbeism  of  the  earth,  and  its  special  mission  was  the 
assertion  of  the  unity  and  supremacy  of  Jehovah.  In 
this  way,  though  itself  a  national  faith,  and  anchored 
by  its  own  ritual  to  a  single  country,  it  paved  the  way 
for  an  absolute  religion,  aaapted  to  all  climes.  Only  be- 
cause there  is  one  God,  can  there  be  but  one  religion; 
and  Judaism,  by  asserting  the  firat,  opened  the  way 
for  the  advent  of  the  second  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  But 
how  shall  this  monotheistic  faith  be  engraved  upon  the 
Hebrew  polity,  so  aa  to  be  wom  in  its  phylacteries,  and 
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as  a  frontlet  between  its  eyes?  Only  by  instituting  a 
civil  relation  in  which  Jehovah  shall  be  rec«»gnized  a« 
the  real  sovereign  of  this  nation,  to  whom  political  alle- 
giance, not  less  than  religious  homage,  is  doe.  This 
relation  He  sil^^tained  by  the  suffrages  of  the  Hebrews 
themselves.  Moses  is  summoned  to  the  Mount,  and  com- 
missii>ned  to  propose  Jehovah  to  the  people  as  tbeir  civil 
bead  and  king;  which  is  done  in  a  solemn  convention, 
and.  is  ratified  by  its  public  and  formal  assent.  This, 
then,  is  the  great  covenant  between  God  and  Israel,  upon 
which  the  whole  Mosaic  polity  is  based,  and  which  con- 
stitutes it  a  theocracy.  It  is  difficult  to  see  upon  what 
other  principle  idc>latry  could  become  a  ci-ime,  punishable 
-by  the  civil  magistrate,  without  introducing,  religiom 
intolerance,  and  suppressing  liberty  of  conscience.  But 
as  Jehovah  was  the  civil  head  of  this  empire,  in  whom 
vested  all  regal  and  legislative  supremacy — fuid  that  too 
by  the  solemn  choice  of  the  whole  people  in  convention 
assembled — idolatry  became  an  offence  against  the  pri- 
mary law  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  '^  crimen  lajsa 
majestatis'^  against  the  State  itself:  and  thus  the  whole 
civil  history  of  tliis  nation  became  a  proclamation  of  the 
Divine  unity,  tlie  most  likely  to  be'heeded  in  the  midst 
of  a  polytheistic  world. 

With  a  constitution  evolved  out  of  this  politico-reli- 
gious idea,  this  people  is  now  cradled  in  an  insulated 
country,  well  suited  as  a  nursery.  The  mountain  range 
of  Lebanon  separated  them  from  Asia  Minor  on  the 
North,  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deserts  shut  them  in  on 
the  East  and  South,  while  the  great  Mediterranean  sea 
enclosed  tlieni  on  the  West.  1  et,  while  thus  secluded, 
Palestine  was  in  the  very  centre  of  the  old  world's  acti- 
vity. It  lay  between  Egypt  and  the  great  Asiatic  king- 
doms that  subsequently  arose — it  was  stimulated  by  the 
comntcrce  of  Phenicia  on  its  lett,  and  was  near  all  the 
channels  in  which  the  commerce  of  antiquity  flowed,  by 
land  and  by  sea.  So>  that  while  its  insulation  fitted  it  to 
^be  the  nursery  of  a  religious  kingdom,  its  central  posi- 
tion secured  it  from  stagnation,  and  favoured  its  later 
mission  of  spreading  abroad  among  all  nations  the  faith 
committed  to  its  trust.  In  this  quiet  seclusion,  the  He- 
brew nation  passed  its  infancy  dariBg<a  long  prehistoric 
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period  of  four  centuries,  before  the  empires  of  tlie  East 
had  yet  arisen,  and  while  Ei^ypt  slept  in  the  enjoyment 
of  her  own  resources,  unaml>iti(.»ns  either  of  commerce  or 
conquest.  Only  a  few  Xomadic  hordes  wiio  pastured 
their  flocks  in  the  deserts  <»f  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  the 
warlike  Philistines  on  their  western  flank,  vexed  their 
repose;  and  by  their  predatory  incursions,  becanie  the 
instruments  of  theocratic  discipline,  punishinoj  their  de"- 
fections  from  the  national  covenant.  The  occasional 
rise,  and  the  temporary  rule  of  the  Judges,  who  iiave 
been  well  described  as  ''  prophets  in  action,"  appearinpj 
only  at  some  national  crisis,  fully  proclaimed  the  civil 
supremacy  of  Jehovah  :  while  the  Patriarchal  sway 
among  the  tribes  themselves,  overborne  for  a  time  by 
the  military  rule  of  Moses  and  Joshua^  prevented  that 
entire  fusion  of  the  people  into  one  niass,  which  is  a  clue 
to  much  of  their  after  history.  In  this  cha|)ter  of  their 
annals  then,  we  liave  the  isolation  requisite  for  the  culti- 
vation of  a  monotheistic  faith,  and  the  centrality  suited  for 
its  diftusion  ;  with  a  long  pre-historic  period  of  theocratic 
discipline,  under  which  tlieir  institutions  were  matured 
and  a  national  character  formed,  before  they  were  drawn 
into  the  vortex  of  political  revolutions,  and  mingled  their 
Ibrtnnes  with  the  destinies  of  other  nations. 

The  third  chapter  in  this  history  opens  with  the  intro- 
duction of  monarchy.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  this 
institution  was  designed  from  t^ie  beginning  of  the  entir^ 
dispensation.  Tosaynothingofmany  of  the  early  promises 
and  predictions  which  pointed  distinctly  to  it,  the  typical 
signiflcance  of  Judaism  w^as  incomplete  without  it,  since 
one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  Messiah,  his  re- 
^1  oflice,  would  not  have  been  adumbrated  \  and  accord- 
ingly a  clear  provision  for  its  future  introduction  was  insert- 
ed by  Jehovah  in  the  national  covenant  ratified  at  the  foot 
of  Sinai.  Why  then  was  it  delayed  nearly  nine  centuries 
after  the  ^all  of  Abraham,  and  Ave  after  the  Mosaic  legis- 
lation? This  Question  is  partly  answered  in  precedingob- 
servations.  llie  great  principle  of  theocratic  supreniacy 
must  first  be  engraved  upon  the  public  mind  and  con- 
science. It  is  not  suflicientthat  it  be  engrossed  in  legal 
statutes,  or  embodied  in  public  charters.  It  mmt  be 
kneaded  and  pressed  into  the  whole  history  of  the  nation^ 
Vol.  ul— No.  4.  16 
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and  become  a  livincj  and  potential  fact  moulding  the 
entire  national  character.  Tins,  as  already  btated,  was 
the  K'cttt  design  of  the  intermediate   and  preparatory 

i'nrisdiction  of  the  Judges;  who,  raised  up  by  special 
)ivine  appointment,  would  more  readily  be  accepted  as 
vicegerents  of  tlie  sovereign,  and  thus  prenared  the  way 
for  tne  accession  of  a  king  who  must  equally  reign  as  a 
tepresentati  ve  and  deputy.  The  institution  of  monarchy, 
before  this  principle  became  an  actual  element  of  He- 
brew life  and  history,  would  have  changed  their  whole 
destiny.  They  must  have  sunk  down  from  their  peculiar 
historic  position  among  the  other  Asiatic  kingdoms,  to 
become  as  simple  and  as  feeble  a  despotism  as  the  rest. 
Further,  the  entire  Hebrew  system  was  gradually  un* 
folded  and  matured.  The  essential  feature  of.  theocracy 
being  first  and  slowly  established,  the  monarchy  arose  to 
complete  the  symbolical  import  of  Judaism,  and  to  per- 
fect the  Hebrew  ritual  by  the  construction  of  the  Tem- 
ple and  the  arrangement  of  its  gorgeous  service.  So 
gradual  iind  steady  were  the  steps  of  this  progreseion 
that  little  more  than  the  principle  of  royalty  was  initia- 
ted during  the  experimental  reign  of  Saul :  who  at  last 
was  little  more  than  a  military  hero,  checked  and  rebuked 
by  8amnel,  standing  by  his  side,  clothed  with  the  equal, 
•if  not  superior,  powers  of  the  Prophet, 

If,  however,  these  causes  postponed  the  Monarchy  till 
.the  last  Jewish  Ohiliad,  other  reasons  were  imperative 
for  its  introduction  now.  The  want  of  coherence  between 
the  tribes— the  rivalry  between  Ephraim  and  Judah 
flaming  out  occasionally  into  civil  war, — must  soon  en- 
danger the  national  existence.  The  barbarians  which 
skirted  their  domain  were  as  formidable  as  ever,  and 
cruelly  embittered  by  the  feuds  of  so  many  centuries. 
More  than  all,  the  history  of  the  world  is  soon  to  move 
with  a  grander  step.  Hitherto,  the  lawless  raids  of  Ara- 
bian hordes  have  hlled  her  chronicles  :  now  colos&al  em- 
pires shall  tread  the  stage  and  act  the  drama.  Damas- 
cene-Syria, when  Solomon's  bright  day  sunk  beneath  its 
sombre  clouds,  rises  like  an  evening  star,  the  harbinger 
of  brighter  orbs  in  the  more  distant  East.  Assyria  is 
aeon  to  turn  her  eye  of  conquest  towards  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  Egypt,  at  the  approach  of  thie 
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new  assailant,  must  shake  off  her  sluggish  apathy  to 
covet  the  land  of  the  Jordan  as  a  barrier  to  her,  valley 
of  the  Nile.  The  scythe-chariots  of  Babylon,  and  the 
Persian  bowmen  and  sliiigers,  are  to  go  down  before  the 
impenetrable  phalanxes  of  Greece — Palestine,  to  appro- 
priate an  ex])res8ive  figure  of  her  own  Historian,  is  to 
**rock  like  a  ship  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,"  as  she  i6 
tossed  between  the  Ptolemies  and  Selcucidje;  till  at  length 
her  life  is  trodden  out  under  the  heavy  squadnms  o'f 
Imperial  Rome.  Whether  or  not  the  statesmanship  of 
Samuel's  day  was  equal  to  the  prognostication  of  these 
events  which  fill  the  last  seven  centuries  of  Jewish  story, 
He  who  sat  crowned  uponiierthri>tjeand  invisibly  guided 
her  destiny  saw  well  that  the  Hel)rew8  could  only  remain 
fL  free  people  by  reviving  their  confederation,  and  giving 
to  it  greater  vigor  and  unity. 

We  must  be  permited  hero  a  brief  digression  upon 
two  aspects  in  which  this  Hebrew  History  possesses 
great  attractions  for  the  philosophic  historian  ;  affording 
lurther  illustration  of  the  design  of  this  whole  econotny. 
The  first  is  \\\e  light  it  throws  upon  the  rise  out  of  Patri- 
archism  of  the  ancient  Despotisms.  No  one,  who  con- 
siders the  moral  relations  of  the  family  to  civil  govern- 
ment, should  be  surprised  at  tracing  a  historical  con- 
nexion also.  It  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  if  men 
were  thrown  together  in  the  mass,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent theories  of  socialists,  no  laws*  could  be  enacted 
snflSciently  stringent  to  restrain  them  within  proper 
limits:  audit  isa  striking  proof  of  the  Divi#e  wisdom  that 
society,  is  broken  up  into  these  small  and  independent 
communities,  where  the  human  will  is  first  subdued,  and 
obedience  to  authority  enforced,  under  the  mild  despot- 
ism 6i  the  family.  Hence,  in  the  original  formation  of 
society,  the  Patriarchal  rule  must  be  held  as  preceding 
every  other:  and  the  more  elaborate  and  complicated 
systems  of  government  were  fashioned  from  this  by 
gradual  modifications.  The  natural  influence  possessed 
by  the  father  of  a  family  would  easily  extend  to  the  va- 
rious lines  of  his  descendants,  combining  at  length  all  of 
the  same  stock  into  a  siiiglu  clan  ;  the  successive  genera- 
tions forming  concentric  circles  around  the  parent  house. 
In  the  lapse  of  time,  these  Domadic  clans  will  wAnder 
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from  their  ori«;inal  home,  will  settle  in  different  districts, 
assume  distinctive  names,  and  exercise  within  their  own 
bounds  all  the  prerogativefi  of  government.  Still,  at  this 
advanced  stage,  when  faniilies  have  expanded  into  tribes, 
and  tribes  into  nations,  the.  lineal  descendant  of  the 
original  Patriarch  will  remain  invested 'With  a  species  of 
authority.  His  lineage  is  of  unquestioned  preeminence 
and  his  authority  is  derived  by  immediate  inheritance. 
Stj  that  while  the  rights  and  freedom  of  each  separate 
fraternity  are  not  infringed,  in  all  matters  of  public  con- 
cern he  can  rally  every  kinsman  to  his  banner  and  to 
his  council.* 

The  transition  from  this  Patriarchal  supremacy  to  ab- 
solute monarchy  ujay  without  difficulty  be  traced.  The 
traditional  reverence  for  a  superior  house  and  its  legal  rep 
resentative,  and  the  habit  of  submission  within  certain 
liujits,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  a  bond  of  union  amidst 
conflicting  interests,  would  insensibly  concentrate  power 
in  a  single  j)erson.  It  would  require  only  the  lapse  of 
time,  diminishing  the  sentiment  of  kindred  and  blood, 
to  obliterate  the  last  trace  of  Patriarchism,  and  to  leave 
in  its  stead  the  ancient  imperial  despotisms  which  cov- 
ered the  massive  and  monotonous  continent  of  Asia. 
This  view  (»f  the  gradual  rise  of  monarchy  out  of  Patri- 
archy harmonizes  witlj  all  the  hints  gathered  from  the 
Pentateuch  concerning  the  early  nations  of  the  world. 
Such  Patriarchal  Princes  were  the  Dukes  of  Edom,  and 
the  Princes  of  Ammon  and  Moab,  and  the  Lords  of  the 
Philistines,  with  whom  Joshua  and  the  Judges  contend- 
ed; and  such  Patriarchal  Princes  still  are  the  Emirsand 
Sheiks  of  the  .modern  Bedouins,  who  retain  unchanged 
in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  the  usages  of  primitive  times. 
This  inherent  tendency  of  Patriarchism  to  absolute  power 
,will  perha|)s  explain  what  Dr.  Kitto  has  remarked  con- 
cerning the  Eastern  mind,  ^'tliat  it  is  so  j)ervadingly 
regal  that  to  he  without  a  sovereign  is  scarcely  an  intel- 
ligible state  of  things  to  an  oriental  f  of  which  he  gives 
a  curious  illustratioi: — when  the  English  and  Dutch  were 
comj»eting  i'ur  the  c<Mnmerce  of  the  East,  the  English  in- 
dustiiuusly  ciicuiated  the  report  that  the  Dutch   had  no 

♦  RuMell's  connexion  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  book  2,  ch«  2d. 
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King:  while  the  latter  indignantly  repelled  this  slnr  upon 
their  respectability,  and  at  once  exalted  the  Stadt-holder 
to  regal  honors.*  It  may  explain  also  the  an)hitioii8  title 
of  '^  King  of  Kings,"  assnmed  by  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  nionarchs;  which  may  be  construed,  not  as  the 
inflated  language  of  Eastern  /lattery,  but  as  exj>reS8ing 
the  real  supremacy  of  these  potentates  over  inferior  and 
vassal  tribes  and  princes.  It  may  account  moreover  for 
another  political  fact  of  greater  iniportance,  to  wit,  the 
slender  control  exercised  by  these  colossal  Asiatic  govern- 
ments over  tributary  nations.  No  one  reads  their  history 
without  surprise  at  the  want  of  cohesion  between  tlie})art8 
of  these  gigantic  empires.  At  the  touch  nf  an  ambitious 
or  disaffected  Satrap,  whole  provinces  become  suddenly  de- 
tached ;  and  in  the  height  of  their  power,  they  crumble 
to  pieces  under  causes  which  seem  inadequate  to  work 
such  speedy  ruin.  Tlie  Turks  aflford,  at  the  present  day, 
a  striking  exemplification  of  this :  who,  with  all  their  ab- 
solutism, hold  the  reins  of  government  with  a  slacker 
hand  over  their  subject  tnjbes,  than  their  milder  neigh- 
bors west  of  the  Bosphorus.f  Mr.  Layard  testifies  that 
the  present  critical  condition  of  Turkey  is  enhanced  in 
no  small  degree  by  the  efforts  of  recent  Sultans  to  abol- 
ish the  ancient  system  of  military  fiefs,  and  to  consoli- 
date the  empire  by  bringing  all  its  parts  into  immediate 
dependence  and  res^ponsibility  to  the  central  power. 

If  now  the  theory  just  advocated  be  tenable,  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  llebrews  is  exceedingly  valuable  as 
delineating  the  different  stages  of  this  development.  We 
have  no  reliable  history  of  any  other  Asiatic  nation  ex- 
tending back  to  its  origin,  wljile  the  history  of  this  is 
exceedingly  minute  and  circumstantial,  and  every  step 
in  their  progress  is  sharply  defined.  The  lives  of  the 
early  founders  afibrd  an  exact  portraiture  of  the  <»riginal 
Patriarchism — during  the  first  five  centuries  of  their  na- 
tional existence,  the  government  was  pervadingly  Patri- 
archal— all  the  influences  which  prompted  them  to  en- 
graft the  principles  of  monarchy  upon  their  existing 
constitution  are  clearly  traceable  in  the  record.     If  now 

*  Eitto's  Daily  Bible  Illustration8 !  Saul  and  David,  p.  117. 
t  RuaseirB  Connexion,  vol  2,  p.  186. 
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the  Hebrews  had  given  themselves  to  foreign  conquest, 
and  had  they  owned  the  paramount  authority  of  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Jacob's  first-born  son,  their  empire  would 
doubtless  have  presented  the  features,  and  illustrated  the 
formation,  of  all  the  surrounding  monarchies.^ 

The  second  aspect  in  which  this  history  is  specially 
attractive  is,  that  it  records  the  fortunes  of  the  only  con- 
stitutional monarchy  in  these  early  ages,  and  the  only 
instance  of  regulated  liberty  among  an  Asiatic  people. 
Indeed,  one  might  almost  be  pardoned  for  venturing  to 
aflSrm  that  it  was  one  of  the  minor  ends  of  the  Hebrew 
economy  to  give  testimony  upon  the  great  principles  of 
civil  freedom,  as  in  its  higher  aim  it  bears  witness  to 
Divine  truth.  It  had  been  well  for  the  nations  of  anti- 
quity if,  without  proposing  detailed  Judaism  as  a  model 
to  themselves,  they  had  yet  appropriated  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  lie  imbedded  in  that  system  ;  and  with 
proper  combination  and  adjustment,  had  applied  them 
in  practice.  They  might  not  then  have  so  soon  gone, 
each  in  its  turn,  ''slouching  down  on  the  wrong  side  of 
their  crisis."  It  may  well  too  be  doubted  whether  the 
free  governments  of  modern  times  have  achieved  their 
security  and  liberty  upon  any  other  principles  than  those 
substantially  incorporated  in  the  Jewish  polity.  The 
limitations  upon  royal  prerogative  were  certainly  very 
striking;  and  the  most  stringent  of  them  not  artificially 
imposed,  but  inhering  in  the  very  nature  of  the  system. 
It  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  most  promi- 
nent of  these,  without  penetrating  into  the  details  of  their 
civil  administration  furtfier  than  the  limits  of  this  essay 
will  allow.  FirHi^  the  Hebrew  monarch  reigned  as  the 
vicegerent  of  Jehovah,  and  oiiually  with  the  meanest 
subject  was  under  the  laws  !'>f  the  Theocracy,  and  bound 
to  carry  out  its  provisions — it  was  therefore  strictly  a 
constitutional  monarchy.  Secondly  ^\\^  t^ovXdi  reign  only 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  people  formally  expressed 
While  the  succession  was  mainly  decided  by  the  oracle, 
.and  jcertainly  was  not  elective  (>n  the  part  of  tlie  people, 
still  several  striking  instances  can  be  adduced  where  no 
jurisdiction  was  attempted  to  be  exercised  without  the 
sanction  of  the  papular  will.  Thirdly^  upon  his  acces- 
sion to  the  thrpne,  the  king  gave  a  solemn  charter  seen- 
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rinor  the  rights  of  the  people ;  which  in^rument  was  laid 
up  before  Jehovah  in  the  archives  of  the  tabernacle.  This 
was  done  by  Saul  and  by  David — it  was  omitted  in  the 
case  of  Solomon,  who  came  somewhat  prematurely  to 
the  throne — and  it  was  Rehoboam's  folly  in  refusing  such 
cliarter  that  provoked  the  schism  of  the  ten  tribes.  The 
eldei*s  of  Israel,  under  the  patriotic  guidance  of  the  pro- 
phet Samuel,  were  thus  in  advance  o£the  British  noolee 
who  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  feeble  John,  the 
Magna  Charta  of  English  freedom.  Fourthly^  the  Jew- 
ish King  was  checked  by  the  distinctly  organized  govern- 
ments of  the  several  tribes.  The  evidence  is  not  a  whit 
more  perfect  that  the  Hebrews  had  a  united  government, 
and  were  truly  a  State,  than  that  each  tribe  was  com- 
pletely organized  for  self-government.  The  powers  too, 
reserved  to  the  tribes,  were  so  great  as  scarcely  to  com- 
port with  a  central  control.  Thepr  were  all  equal  in 
political  dignity,  however  unequal  m  wealth  and  num- 
bers— they  convened  assocnblies,  waged  war,  declared 
peace,  and  concluded  treaties.  In  the  exercise  of  their - 
reserved  right,  eleven  tribes  withheld  their  allegiance 
during  seven  years  from  the  anointed  David ;  and  in 
deference  to  this,  the  Schismatics  under  Jeroboam  were 
not  coerced  by  the  arms  of  Judah. 

Fifthly.  The  civil  polity  of  the  Hebrews  towers  im- 
measurably above  all  the  governments  of  Asia,  in  hav- 
ing what  has  been  considered  the  great  device  of  modern 
times,  and  the  very  palladium  ot*  constitutional  liberty; 
we  allude  to  the  existence  of  two  chambers  in  their  legis- 
lative councils  ;  the  one  consisting  of  the  heads  of  fami<» 
lies  or  elders,  who  formed  the  Senate,  and  the  other  of 
the  body  of  the  people,  who  constituted  the  congregation 
or  commons.*  If  this  important  check  does  not  stand 
forth  with  greater  prominence  in  the  course  of  their  his- 
tory, it  is  only  because  it  was  too  far  in  advance  of 
their  age.  But  that  it  was  imbedded  in  their  system  and 
exercised  at  certain  great  epochs,  cannot  be  doubted  by 
the  careful  student  of  their  constitution. 

Sixthly.    The  vast  influence  of  the  prophets  must  not 

*  Wine's  CommentariM  on  the  Laws  of  the  anewnt  Hebrews.  Book  % 
Chspters  6  and  A. 
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be  overlooked  ;  whom  Coleridge  considei'S  as  diecharg- 
ing  for  the  Hebrew  state  substantially  the  duties  of  the 
Ruinan  Censor.  They  were  tlie  State  moralists,  guardians 
and  oratoi'sof  the  rej^nblic.  Indeed,  in  no  one  respect 
does  the  superiority  of  the  Jewish  over  ever}' other  orien- 
tal theocracy  more  appear,  than  in  the  relations  subsist- 
ing between  the  religious  and  civil  departments.  Every 
where  throughouti  tJie  East,  except  in  Palestine,  the 
Priesthood  is  in  league  with  tyranny.  Tlie  Caesar  is 
Pontifex  Maximus:  and  tlie  whole  sacerdotal  power  is 
cast  into  the  scale  of  prerogative  rather  than  of  privilege, 
against  the  people  and  for  the  thi'one.  It  is  needless  to 
show  the  contrary  of  this  among  the  Jews — that  through 
the  entire  range  of  their  history,  the  religious  orders, 
whether  Prophets,  Priests  or  Levites,  stood  together  as 
conservators  of  popular  riglits  against  regal  encroach- 
ments, for  the  Etability  of  the  constitution  against  the 
innovatiotjs  of  wicked  rulers. 

Seventhfy.  N(;t  the  least  imjxM-tant  of  tho  checks  on 
royal  i)rerogative,  tiie  more  potential  from  its  quiet,  con- 
stant and  unsuspected  operation,  is  found  in  the  Agra- 
rian law  of  Moses.  By  tiiis  tlie  whole  land  was  origin- 
ally divided  into  small  proprietorships,  the  possession  of 
which  was  inalienable,  and  the  soil  was  cultivated  by 
actual  owners.  This  i>laced  political  })ower  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  themselves:  for  I  suppose  it  will  be  admit- 
ted as  a  sound  maxim,  tbat  ^'  Empire  follows  the  balance 
of  property  wherever  l(»dged,  whether  in  one,  few  or 
many  hands.''* 

It  is  time,  however,  to  return  from  this  enticing  di- 
grcfision  to  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Hebrew  record, 
which  covers  the  epoch  of  the  great  schism.  We  have 
seen  that  the  Jewish  state  was  very  slowly  matured. 
Four  centuries  were  consumed  in  its  expansion  from  a 
siii-le  h(nise,  and  as  many  more  before  the  cap-stone  of 
monarchy  was  j^laced  upon  the  natiomil  edifice.  Surely 
we  would  augur  from  so  protracted  an  infancy,  a  long 
and  vigorous  manhood,  ere  the  decrepitude  of  age  should 
supervene  :    and   we  are  staggered  to  find,  at  tlie  close 

*narrinf^toii*«Plrerogativeof  Pop.  Gov.,  c.  8,  ats  quoted  by  Mr.  Wiiie^ 
p.  402  uf  hid  Goiunientaries. 
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of  a  single  centnrv,  the  empire  suddenly  dismembered, 
having  readied  hikJ  j)aj^sod  its  culmination  during  the 
reign  of  its  first  kings.  Why  then  was  the  scliism  j)er- 
niitted  to  take  place  ?  It  was  a  dismal  event,  whicli  led 
eventually  to  the  overthrow  of  the  entire  State.  It  was 
not  accomplished  by  external  violence,  but  by  the  spon- 
taneous action  of  the  pooj)le  themselves.  It  was  not  for- 
tuitous, but  came  by  the  immediate  ai)pointment  of 
Jehovah.  Difficult  as  it  often  is  to  trace  the  reasons  of 
Divine  Providence,  the  results  reached  in  history  upon 
a  large  scale  afford  frequently  a  clue  t(^  its  interpretation. 
Yet  this  problem  is  utturly  insoluble,  without  taking 
into  accr>unt  the  lelations  of  Judaism  to  Christianity. 
We  think  God  intended  by  it  to  counteract  tendencies 
which  would  have  defeated  the  very  purpose  for  which 
the  theocracy  was  instituted.  There  are  periods  in  his- 
tory when  secret  forces  are  preparing,  to  burst  <nit  ei'e 
long  with  irrepressible  j)Ower;  just  as  the  volcano  is 
long  brewing  in  its  hidden  vaults  the  lava  which  it  iinally 
belches  forth.  Such  a  period  were  the  three  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  Era,  when  the  German  barbarians 
were  slowly  gathering  to  j>our  down  from  the  Korth  of 
Europe,  blotting  out  the  elfete  lionian  Empire  and  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  the  present  European  States :  aiid 
such  au  age  is  that  upon  which  we  are  now  entering. 
We  are  no  more  to  deal  with  nomadic  and  barbarous 
hordes  with  their  ])redatory  incursions,  such  as  never  can 
be  important  factore  in  the  history  of  the  human  race; 
but  with  well  organized  goveruments,  whose  stupendous 
achievements  fill  the  records  of  the  past.  In  this  mighty 
game  to  be  played  by  the  different  Asiatic  empires,  God 
by  this  schism  distpialities  the  Hebrews  from  participa- 
ting. He  cuts  her  sinews  and  humbles  her  to  an  insigni- 
ficant power,  that  when  human  so^'iety  shall  be  crystal- 
lizing into  new  shapes,  she  may  crystallize  up<m  that 
single  thread  he  had  ordained.  Above  all,  that  she  may 
be  prepared  for  her  missionary  calling,  this  dismember- 
ment opened  the  seals  of  her  universal  dispersion  :  the 
Empire  was  weakened,  that  it  niight^be  spilled  over  into 
all  the  world. 

There  were  two  dangers  which  Judea,  humanly  speak- 
ing, very  narrowly  escaped  :   that  of  becoming  a  great 
V"oL.  IX.— No.  4.  17 
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military  power,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  a  great  commer- 
cial republic  pQ  the  other;  either  of  which  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  tme  ends  of  her  economy.  I  wish  to 
make  this  plain. 

Never  did  a  people  possess  historical  advantages  for 
establishing  a  great  military  kingdom,  equal  to  the  He- 
brews from  the  era  of  the  monarch}'  onwards.  Even  to 
as  late  a  period  as  the  schism  they  had  the  world  before 
them  as  a  Held  of  conquest,  with  scarcely  an  historical 
competitor.  Syria,  the  earliest  of  the  Eastern  powers, 
was  simply  in  the  hands  of  petty  adventurers  fleeing 
from  Egypt,  who  began  their  Empire  by  wresting  a 
fragment  of  Solomon's  vast  domain.  Assyria  had  not 
awaked  from  the  h>ng  trance  of  tkirteen  centuries, 
which  makes  such  a  chasm  in  history,  by  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Babylon  was  still  a  century 
later,  and  Media  also ;  Persia  is  of  course  a  mere  satrapy; 
Rome  too  is  not  yet  founded  by  nearly  three  hundred 
years;  Greece  has  little  more  than  emerged  from  her 
fabulous  age,  substituting  her  Archons  for  Kings,  and 
beginning  to  plant  her  colonies  on  the  shores  of  Asia 
Minor  ;  Lycurgus  has  not  yet  given  laws  to  Sparta,  and 
Thebes  bas  just  proclaimed  herself  a  republic.  Troy  has 
fallen:  and  Carthage  is  but  an  insignihcant  colony,  ped- 
dling in  small  traffic  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Of  all  the  historic  nations,  Egypt  alone  is  an  adult :  and 
she  is  nestling  herself  in  the  bosom  of  her  Nile-Goddess 
and  fattening  upon  her  bounty.  What  nation  ever  had 
60  open  a  lield.  or  could  more  easily  have  tranipled  upon 
a  conquered  world  ?  Consider  the  ease  with  which  David 
extended  his  sceptre  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  from  the  Ked  Sea  to  the  Mountains  of  Leba- 
non, and  ask  what  but  the  Divine  hand  restrained  him 
from  planting  the  lion-banner  of  Jiidah  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Hyphasis  and  the  Indus,  thus  anticipating  the 
gU»ry  of  Alexander i  But  the  advantages  of  Palestine 
were  not  oijy  thus  historical;  they  were  also  geographi- 
cal. Look  upon  her  insulated  and  central  position,  upon 
which  I  have  already  dwelt  in  another  connexion.  She 
had  only  to  build  herself  gallies,  and  the  whole  Europeau 
coast  lay  at  her  meicy  to  the  Straits  of  Hercules.  On 
the  East,  the  whole  Syrian  Desert  lay   between  her  and 
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a  foreign  foe ;  for  the  wild  Arabian  tribdb  crouched  at 
her  feet  like  whipped  spaniels  in  the  lea^r  of  their  mas- 
ter. With  a  teeming  and  hardy  populatidii  npon  a  com- 
pact and  fertile  territory  ;  with  a  citizen  soldiery,  every 
man  of  whom  was  bred  to  arms,  and  enrolled  in  a  most 
perfect  military  organization  ;  witli  great  social  equality 
among  the  people,  and  an  entire  absence  of  pauperism 
and  want;  with  the  soil  distributed  into  small  proprie- 
torships, and  every  arable  foot  under  perfect  tillage : 
never  was  there  a  land  better  able  to  endure  the  con- 
scriptions of  war,  or  more  easily  to  maintain  through 
long  campaigns  armies  fully  equipped.  Rich  in  these 
internal  resources,  secure  in  her  own  insulation,  and 
convenient  in  her  centrality,  no  country  was  ever  better 
situated  for  aggressive  warfare.  Had  not  the  military 
spirit  of  David  been  restrained  by  the  Divine  jealousy; 
or  had  Solomon  been  inspired  with  a  like  heroism  and 
prosecuted  the  conquests  of  his  father,  and  his  successors 
been  men  of  martial  prowess : — if  even  this  schism  had 
not  occurred,  blighting  all  prospects  of  territorial  exten- 
sion, it  is  not  improbable  that  Rome  would  have  been 
outstripped  by  seven  centuries,  and  Jndea  sat  between 
her  hills  the  mistress  of  the  world.  But  what  then  would 
have  become  of  Judah's  high  commission,  as  the  herald 
of  sacred  and  saving  truth  ?  Her  glory  was  not  to  be 
that  of  armies  and  of  battles  ;  her  ^lory  is  her  Priest- 
hood, bearing  upou  her  shoulders  the  ark  of  God  for  the 
salvatiou  of  mankind. 

But  if  the  conquests  of  David  had  well  uigh  started 
the  Hebrews  upon  a  career  of  military  renown,  the  dan- 
ger of  commercial  aggrandizement  equally  threatened 
the  prosperous  reign  of  Solomon.  Long  before  and  after 
the  subjugation  of  Canaan,  the  Phenicians  enjoyed  the 
monopoly  of  the  Mediteranean  Sea,  which  was  to  ancient 
commerce  what  the  broad  oceane  are  to  modern,  and 
having  on  its  coast  many  of  the  most  powerful  and 
refined  nations  of  the  old  world.     Alexandria  was  not 

iet  built,  and  Carthage  was  only  a  dependency  of 
yre.  The  Phenicians,  therefore,  were  left  to  exchange 
the  products  of  their  manufacturing  skill  in  dyes,  ta- 
pestry, glass,  &c.;  to  export  the  wood  from  their  forests 
Id  Lebanon,  to  ship  the  grain  and  wool  which  Palestine 
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td,  as  well  as  the  linen  and  snpenibniidaiit  grnin  of 
Abore  all,  their  jx^rts  were  i\m  chief  outlet  of 
liniense  caraviin  trade^   bringing  tlie  wines  of  Da- 
lle, a^  .well  as  ttie  spices  and  gold  of  A&eyria  and 
India,     Tin's  irdand  traffic  was  borne  by  caravans 
resoputaihia  and  Ibe  regions  nortlt  of  the  PerBian 
id  al^o  fr;>m   the  Southern  countries  washed  by 
Ins  and  the  watei'S  of  the  Indian  oeean.    Parting  on 
lnd,'4  of  rile  Syrfa  desert,  one  brancb  diverged  in  a 
|vT-estern  direction,  and  was  borne  by  Idnioean  Arabs 
water,s  of  tlio  Arabian  Gnlf.  or  crossing  the  head 
internal  t^ea,  terminated  by  land  carnage  in  Egypt 
le  conntritis  westward.     The  other  branch,  follow- 
le  conri^e  nearly  dne  west,  directly  across  the  desert, 
fi  rhrongfi  the  northern  port  Jon  of  Palestine,  south 
'  rani^^e  i  if  Lebanon,  fuuna  an  outlet,  as  before  stated, 
^h  the  Phenician  ports.    At  a  later  da?  when  these 
^cHrted,  and  under  tlie  f  fsterinff  eare  of  the  Sel en- 
la  more  noi-theil}^  direction  wiis  ^iven  totliis  stream 
|uh1  traffic,  whielj  fonnd  an  mititit  throngli  Aniioch 
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trol  of  the  southern  frontier,  secured  the  monopoly  of  all 
the  exchanges  between  Egypt  and  Syria:  while  his  re- 
sources enabled  him  to  establish  an  emporium  in  the 
desert,  where  if  his  factors  did  not  enjoy  a  monopoly  of 
the  Indian  trade  in  spices,  wines  and  gold,  they  enjoyed 
a  large  revenue  from  duties  levied,  and  cheerfully  paid 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  protection  of  his  strong  hand 
against  the  lawless  Bedouins.  It  is  proof  of  the  strong 
friendship  between  Palestine  and  Tyre  that  the  cummer- 
cial  jealousy  of  the  latter  was  laid  aside ;  and  the  keels 
of  the  two  confederates  j)loughed  the  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean to  furthermost  Spain,  tlie  eastern  arm  of  the 
Red  Sea,  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Java  and  Malacca,  and 
along  the  coast  of  Abyssinia.  The  commerce  of  three 
continents  yielded  such  returns  that,  translated  into  the 
language  of  our  modern  currency  they  seem  more  like 
the  exaggerations  of  Eastern  fiction  tlian  the  cold  hard 
figures  of  the  merchant  and  the  banker.  But  how  shall 
we  explain  the  abstinence  af  the  Hebrews  from  commer- 
cial enterprise  till  Solomon's  day  ?  How  came  they  to 
tolerate  the  Philistines  as  a  thorn  in  their  sides  during 
five  centuries,  when  their  extermination  would  have 
given  them  a  southwestern  coast  from  Joppa  to  the  Af- 
rican line?  Still  more,  how  was  it  that  when  Amorite, 
Perizzite  and  Hittite  fell  beneath  Joshua's  battle  hand, 
that  the  united  Hebrew  force  did  not  roll  like  an  ava- 
lance  upon  that  strip  of  land  only  twelve  miles  wide 
covered  with  the  towns  and  merchandize  of  Phenicia? 
Why  did  they  not  seize  a  commerce  made  ready  to  their 
hand,  which  might  still  be  conducted  through  the  sub- 
ject ships  and  seamen  of  Sidon  and  of  Tyre?  Did  eighty 
years  of  servile  bondage  crush  forever  their  spirit  of  en- 
terprise? or  did  the  long  residence  iu  Egypt  habituate 
them  irrecoverably  to  husbandry  and  pasturage?  or  did 
the  agrarian  policy  of  their  own  legislator  wed  them  t^ 
agriculture  as  the  only  basis  of  prosperity?  What  are 
all  these  influences  but  agencies  by  which  a  high  Pro- 
vidence moulded  theuj  for  a  destiny  which  commerce 
wouM  have  defeated?  And  when  the  vast  genius  of 
Solumoii  had  »jponed  these  vast  schemes  of  commercial 
aggrandizement,  how  came  they  to  perish  in  his  to'mb? 
Surely  not  because  the  Hebrews  were  instinctively  averse 
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from  mercantile  pimuits.  They  have  been  a  nation  of 
traderb  for  two  thousand  years  ;  and  as  early  as  the  days 
of  Antiochus  and  of  Ptolemy,  they  formed  half  the  popu- 
lation of  Alexandria  and  Antioch.  Who  is  able  to 
measure  the  influence  of  this  schism,  occurring  at  the 
coronation  of  Solomon's  successor,  in  arresting  the  com- 
mercial enterprize  of  Judea?  But  one  abortive  attempt 
was  made  in  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat  to  revive  theschemes 
of  Solomon.  Had  not  this  political  convulsion  rent  the 
Hebrew  State  to  its  base,  it  may  have  sunk  from  its  high 
religious  and  sacerdotal  mission,  into  a  mere  commercial 
republic,  and  left  its  name  on  history  as  Pheuicia  or  as 
Carthage. 

In  the  fifth  great  section  of  this  history  wo  trace  the 
beginning  of  the  end  in  the  Hebrew  Dispersions.  Two 
and  a  half  centuries  after  the  schism  already  described, 
the  House  of  Israel,  as  is  known  to  all,  was  carried  into 
captivity  by  the  Assyrians  ;  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  later  the  same  fate  befell  Judah  through  the  agency 
of  the  Babylonians.  The  two  streams  which  have  llowed 
on  so  long  parallel  with  each  other  here  divide,never  again 
to  mingle  in  a  common  current.  The  destinies  of  the  two 
are  henceforward  wholly  different.  After  seventy  yeai-s 
of  affliction  and  exile,  one  branch  is  restored  to  its  native 
seat ; — the  walls  of  Jerusalem  are  rebuilt,  and  the  sacred 
height  of  Moriah  is  again  crowned  with  the  Temple's 
golden  splendor,  while  through  six  centuries  the  national 
Rfe  lingers.  The  other  brancli,  transferred  to  the  distant 
region  which  now  forms  the  northern  part  of  Pei-sia,  is 
expatriated  forever — their  very  title  to  their  native  soil 
is  cancelled  by  the  occn})ation  of  rude  and  foreign  colo- 
nists— and  they  are  henceforth  lost  to  history,  as  the 
river  of  Africa  wius  fibled  to  lose  its  waters  in  the  sands 
of  the  desert.  This  contrast  in  the  fortunes  of  the  two 
$ections  challenges  explanation.  Why  should  the  chas- 
tisement be  avenging  in  the  one  case,  and  only  discipli- 
nary in  the  other  ^  The  answer  must  be  found  in  the 
different  ujeasures  of  guilt  attached  to  the  two  respec- 
tively. Judah  attempted  no  organic  change  of  the  the- 
ocracy. Her  fault  was  simply  that  she  was  not  fully  im- 
biued  with  the  spirit  of  her  own  institutions ;  but  yielding 
aometimes  to  a  corrupt  court  inHuence,  she  vibrated  be- 
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tween  the  extremes  of  pure  theism  and  rank  idolatry. 
This  facility  of  diripositioii  needed  to  be  corrected,  and 
greater  firmness  of  religious  principle  was,  we  know,  ac- 
quired in  the  Babylonian  furnace.  Israel,  on  the  other 
hand,  eftected  a  radical  change  in  the  central  institute 
of  the  theocracy.  Jeroboam  clearly  saw  that  if  the  re- 
ligious unity  of  the  nation  was  preserved,  and  all  the 
tribes  repaired  to  the  Temple  at  tlie  annual  festivals,  at 
some  favorable  juncture  the  two  kingdoms  must  be  con- 
solidated once  more  under  a  single  government.  He, 
therefore,  threw  off  entirely  the  theocratic  spirit,  and 
surrendered  himself  to  a  carnal  policy,  by  erecting  local 
shrines  at  Betliel  and  at  Dan,  and  establishing  the  calve? 
as  a  substitute  for  the  ark  and  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem. 
It  must  be  conceded,  we  think,  that  his  object  was  not 
to  introduce  absolute  idolatry,  or , the  worship  of  false 
Gods,  but  what  the  English  non -conformists  of  a  later 
day  were  accustomed  to  distinguish  as  modal  idolatry, 
or  the  worship  of  the  true  God  in  an  irregular  and  dan- 
gerous manner.  Doubtless,  •during  his  residence  in 
Egypt,  whither  he  had  fled  a  fugitive  from  Solomon's 
jealousy,  he  had  become  infected  with  the  symbolic  no- 
tions of  that  country  ;  and  had  learned  to  distinguish,  in 
his  own  mind,  between  God  and  tiie  symbol  by  which 
he  is  represented.  Possibly  he  may  have  justified  him- 
self by  the  use  of  the  cherubim  in  the  sanctuary  at  Je- 
rusalein,  and  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  decompose  those 
complex  figures,  and  to  employ  one  of  them  in  worship. 
Whatever  were  the  pleas  by  which  he  suborned  his  own 
conscience  and  that  of  his  subjects,  he  certainly  suc- 
ceeded in  devising  an  intermediate  system  between  Ju- 
daism and  Paganism  ;  which  so  firmly  rooted  itself  in 
the  policy  and  history  of  the  Israelites  as  never  to  be 
abandoned  ;  nor  did  a  single  king  arise  who  attempted 
to  reform  the  religious  faith  of  the  people  and  restore 
the  purity  of  the  ancestral  worship.  The  error  of  Israel, 
therefore,  in  thus  recasting  the  theocracy  and  essentially 
modifying  the  Mosaic  Institutes,  was  more  systematic 
and  malignant  than  the'backslidings  of  Judah;  and  it 
was  proper  that  God  should  discriminate  between  the 
two  in  the  punishments  inflicted. 

This  answer,  however,  is  not  exhaustive.    The  promi- 
ses made  to  David  of  thoperpetaity  of  his  throne,  and  the 
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continuance  of  this  rcfrnl  type  of  Christ,  rendered  the 
restoration  of  Judali  necessary,  and  its  pi-oservatiun  till 
the  advent  of  the  Messiali.  JJnt  no  sucli  necefij^ity  ex- 
isted in  the  case  of  Israel,  which  was  from  the  beginning 
a  fichismatical  branch  of  the  kinf]:<loni,  hy  no  means  es- 
sential to  its  integrity.  Still  we  do  not  obtain  entire 
satisfaction,  nntil  regardin*^  Judaism  historically  as  a 
preparation  for  (Christianity,  we  discover  a  reason  fnr  the 
disi)osition  actually  made  of  these  two  kingdoms.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  the  world  as  being  in  a  dormant,  un- 
historic  state  during  the  six  hundred  years  in  wliich 
Judaism  is  cradled  and  nursed  in  Palestine,  as  the  only 
true  Monotheistic  faith.  It  is  certainly  not  without  sig- 
nificance that  synchronous  with  the  opening  of  the  great 
historic  drama  in  the  eighth  century  befoi'e  Christ,  G«»d 
should  divide  his  chosen  people  into  two  bands,  and  as- 
sign the!n  ill  future  two  distinct  ge()grai)hical  theatres  of 
action.  He  jdaces  the  ten  tribes  in  the  far  East,  in  the 
very  heart  of  Asia,  in  the  lap  of  those  early  euij>iri.'&, 
Assyria,  J>abylonia,  Media  and  Persia,  where  they  are 
left  as  the  exponent  of  Monotheism,  a  witness  directly 
confronting  the  magic  and  sorcery  of  Chaldea,  the  star 
worship  and  divinati(»n  of  the  entire  Kast ;  and  this  too 
at  a  peii<>d  just  a  little  anterior  to  the  api)earance  of 
Zoroaster,  to  revive  and  to  reform  the  ancient  Magian 
faith.  But. there  are  soon  t<^  ariose  mighty  eni])ires  also 
in  the  "West.  Greece,  with  all  her  philosophic  culture 
and  mythologic  lore,  and  Rome,  with  all  her  martial 
]K)wer  and  elaborate  jurisprudence,  arc  in  turn  to  rule 
the  world  :  and  for  the  same  ivason,  that  the  true  religion 
mutt  have  a  witness  in  the  East  through  the  ten  tribes 
retained  tlu^re,  must  thure  be  also  a  witness  in  the  West 
through  Judah  restored  again.  I'his  give^  a  clue  to  the 
dispensations  of  Jeliovah,  touching  those  ca})tivitie6. 
There  is  the  same  great  theocrratic  j)urj)o.^e  in  not  restor 
ing  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  as  in  rejjlanting  that  of  Judah. 
Monotheism  must  have  its  exponent  in  the  East  and  in 
the  West :  and  fludaisni  must  go  liistorically  int<»  the  wil- 
derness, in  those  two  directions,  crying,  "  j)rej»are  ye 
the  way  of  the  L<^rd.''' 

Tiie  bixih  and  last  .•haj)terof  this  national  hibtory,  upon 
which  I  shaii  discant,  is  the  withdrawal  of  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  Judaism  stitfen ing  into  a  cold  and  lifeless 
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rituiilisin.  After  their  return  from  Babylon,  a  marked 
change  in  the  whole  Hebre^s'  clKiracter  presents  itself  to 
view.  Up  to  this  ]>oint,  they  exhibit  u  most  perverse 
prcclivity  to  idolatry.  Every  suasun  of  prosperity  was 
followed  by  eeriain  defectinn  from  Jehovah  ;  and  they 
yield  to  every  speeies  of  evil  inllneijc-e,  just  as  the  sur- 
face of  water  curlb  and  ripi>les  before  the  driving  wind. 
l>ut  from  this  time  onwards,  we  discover  all  that  tenacity 
of  character  and  inflexible  religious  z.eal,  by  which  they 
have  been  distinguished  for  more  than  twenty  centuries. 
To  whatever  causes  we  choose  to  refer  this  change — 
whether  that  idolatry  became  henceforth  associated  with 
this  national  enslavement  and  degradation,  or  that  a 
nearer  inspection  of  idolatrous  ceremonies  produced  an 
invincible  repugnance  and  disgust — o^that  a  special  and 
supernatural  influence  wrought  through  and  above 
these — the  fact  itself  cannot  be  questioned.  But  alas! 
it  was  not  Judaism,  full  of  life  and  sap,  but  Judaism 
withered  and  shrunk — Judaism  in  cortice  haerens,  in  the 
letter  rather  tlian  in  the  s]>irit — the  bare  skeleton  of  that 
grand  old  faith,  whose  beating  puloe  the  nations,  had  felt 
through  ages  j>ast.  In  token  of  this,  prophecy  hushed 
its  voice,  and  the  Hebrew  oracle  was  dumb  through  si- 
lent centuries.  This  prophecy, — the  urim  and  thummim 
of  a  long  and  glorious  dispensation, — which  had  made 
Judaism  the  relicr^'on  of  the  future,  which  had  given  so- 
lemn utterances  through  the  patriarchal  age,  and  had, 
from  the  time  of  Samuel,  become  a  ptrmamiit  order  and 
oflice  :  this  prophecy  was  now  suspended  four  hundred 
years  from  Malachi,  and  only  resumed  \\\  John  the  T.ap- 
tist,  the  last  bright  gleam  of  an  expiring  economy.  The 
dead  i-.  -^s  of  Judiiism  was  evinced  likewioc  in  the  rise  of 
sects,  sj)litting  up  between  them  the  venerable  fauh  of 
their  patriarchs  and  priests.  In  the  early  aiid  growing 
period  of  the  Helirew  church,  when  the  articulate  voice 
of  God  through  the  prophets  interpreted  all  the  pas- 
sages of  her  history,  the  Jewish  doctrines  were  too  sharp- 
ly defined  to  admit  the  rite  of  party.  Lut  when  the 
theocratic  control  became  less  direct,  and  the  nation  was 
left  to  those  silent  influences  which  mould  the  character 
and  destiny  of  other  i>eoples — when  Tlebrew  ]>iety  waxed 
feeble,  and  the  church  began  to  live  in  the  traditions  of 
Vol.  IX.— ]So.  i.  18 
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